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BOOK  U. 

Chapter  VIII. 

THE  jailer's  daughter. 

As  Viviana  set  foot  on  those  fatal  stairs  which  so  many  have  trod, 
and  none  without  feeling  that  they  took  their  first  step  towards  the 
scaffold,  she  involuntarily  shrank  backward.  But  it  was  now  too 
late  to  retreat;  and  she  surrendered  her  hand  to  Topcliffe,  who 
assisted  her  up  the  steps.  Haifa-dozen  men-at-arms,  with  a  like 
number  of  warders,  bearing  torches,  were  present;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  that  Topcliffe  should  deliver  his  warrant  into  Sir  William 
Waad's  own  hands,  he  committed  his  prisoner  to  the  warders,  with 
instructions  to  them  to  take  her  to  the  guard-room  near  the  By- 
ward  Tower,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  heutenant's  lodgings. 

It  was  the  first  time  Viviana  had  beheld  the  ternole  pile  in 
which  she  was  immured,  though  she  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
history,  and  with  the  persecutions  which  many  of  the  professors  of 
her  laith  had  endured  within  it  during  the  recent  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  as  the  light  of  the  torches  flashed  upon  the  gray  walls  of  the 
Bloody  Tower,  and  upon  the  adjoining  ramparts,  all  the  dreadful 
tales  she  had  heard  rushed  to  her  recollection.  But  having  reco- 
vered the  first  shock,  the  succeeding  impressions  were  powerless  in 
comparison,  and  she  accompanied  the  wardera  to  the  guard-room 
without  expressing  any  outward  emotion.  Here  a  seat  was  offered 
her,  and,  as  the  men  considerately  withdrew,  she  was  able  to  pursue 
her  reflections  unmolested.  They  were  sad  enough,  and  it  required 
all  her  firmness  to  support  her. 

When  considering  what  was  likely  to  befall  her  in  consequence 
of  her  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  Fawkes  and  his  companions, 
she  had  often  pictured  some  dreadful  situation  like  the  present, 
but  the  reality  far  exceeded  her  worst  anticipations.  She  had 
deemed  herself  equal  to  any  emergency,  but,  as  she  thought  upon 
the  dark  menaces  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  she  felt  it  would  re- 
quire greater  fortitude  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed  to  bear  her 
through  her  trial.  Nor  were  her  meditations  entirely  confined  to 
herself  While  trembling  for  the  perilous  situation  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
she  reproached  herself  that  she  could  not  requite  even  in  thought 
the  passionate  devotion  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 
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**  What  matters  It  now,"  she  thought,  **  that  I  cannot  love  him? 
I  shall  soon  be  nothing  to  him,  or  to  any  one.  And  yet  I  feel  I 
have  done  him  wrong,  and  that  I  should  be  happier  if  1  could  re- 
quite his  attachment.  But  the  die  is  cast.  It  is  too  late  to  repent, 
or  to  retreat.  My  heart  acquits  me  of  having  been  influenced  by 
any  unworthy  motive,  and  I  will  strive  to  endure  the  keenest  pang 
without  a  murmur." 

Shortly  after  this,  Topclifie  returned  with  Sir  William  Waad. 
On  their  entrance  Viviana  arose,  and  the  lieutenant  eyed  her  with 
some  curiosity.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  tall,  stoutly  built, 
and  having  harsh  features,  stamped  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
cunning  and  ferocity.  His  eyes  had  a  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  look, 
and  were  overshadowed  by  thick  and  scowling  brows.  Saluting 
the  captive  with  aflected  courtesy,  he  observed, 

**  So  you  refuse  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, madam,  I  understand.  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  because  I  would 
have  the  merit  of  wringing  the  truth  from  you.  Those  who  have 
been  most  stubborn  outside  these  walls  have  been  the  most  yield- 
ing within  them." 

"  That  will  not  be  my  case,"  replied  Viviana,  coldly. 

*'We  shall  see,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  Topclifie. 

Ordering  her  to  follow  him,  he  then  proceeded  along  the  ward  in 
the  direction  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and,  passing  beneath  its  arched 
gateway,  ascended  the  steps  on  the  left,  and  led  her  to  his  lodgings. 
Entering  the  habitation,  he  mounted  to  the  upper  story,  and,  track- 
ing a  long  gallery,  brought  her  to  a  small  circular  chamber  in  the 
Bell  Tower.     Its  sole  furniture  were  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  couch. 

"  Here  you  will  remain  for  the  present,"  observed  the  lieutenant, 
smiling  grimly,  and  placing  a  lamp  on  the  table.     "  It  will  depend 
upon  yoursell   whether  your  accommodations   are   better  here- 
with this  he  quitted  the  cell  with  his  attendants,  and  barred 
the  door  outside. 

Left  alone,  Viviana,  who  had  hitherto  restrained  her  anguish, 
aofiered  it  to  find  vent  in  tears.  Never  had  she  felt  so  utterly 
forlorn  and  desolate.  All  before  her  was  threatening  and  terrible, 
fall  of  dangers  real  and  imaginary;  nor  could  she  look  back  upon 
her  past  career  without  something  like  remorse. 

**  Oh,  that  Heaven  would  take  me  to  itself!"  she  murmured, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress;  *'  for  I  feel  unequal  to 
ray  trials.  Oh,  that  I  had  perished  with  my  dear  fiither !  For  what 
dreadful  fate  am  I  reserved? — Torture! — 1  will  bear  it,  if  I  can. 
But  death  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner — it  is  too  horrible 
to  think  of  I  Is  there  no  way  to  escape  that?" 

As  this  hideous  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  uttered  a  loud  and 
pndonged  scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  When  she  reco- 
vered it  was  daylight;  and,  weak  and  exhausted,  she  crept  to  the 
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couch,  and,  thiowing  herself  upon  it,  endeavoured  to  forget  her 
misery  in  sleep.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  afflicted,  it 
fled  ner  eydios,  and  she  passed  several  hours  in  the  severest  mental 
torture,  imrelieved  by  a  smgle  cheering  thought. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman  with  a  moroee  and  forbidding  coimtenance,  attended 
by  a  younger  female,  who  resembled  her  in  all  but  the  expression 
oi  her  features  (her  look  was  gentle  and  compassionate),  and  who 
appeared  to  be  her  daughter. 

without  paying  any  attention  to  Viviana,  the  old  woman  took 
a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  other  provisions  &om  a  basket  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  placed  them  on  the  table.  This  done,  she 
was  about  to  depart,  when  her  daughter,  who  had  glanced  un^isily 
at  the  couch,  observed  in  a  kindly  tone, 

*'  Shall  we  not  inquire  whether  we  can  be  of  service  to  the  poor 
younglady,  mother?" 

*^  Why  should  we  ocmcem  ourselves  about  her,  Ruth?"  returned 
the  old  woman,  sharply.  *'  If  she  wants  anything,  she  has  a  tongue^ 
and  can  speak.  If  she  desires  further  comforts,"  she  added,  m  a 
significant  tone,  *'  they  must  be  paid  for." 

"  I  desire  nothing  but  death,**  groaned  Viviana. 

^*  The  poor  soul  is  dying,  I  beheve,"  cried  Ruth,  rushing  to  the 
couch.     "  Have  you  no  cordial- water  about  you,  mother?" 

"  Truly  have  1,"  returned  the  old  woman;  "  and  I  have  other 
things  besides.     But  I  must  be  paid  for  them." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  from  ner  pocket  a  small,  square,  Dutch- 
diaped  bottle. 

**  Give  it  me,"  cried  Ruth,  snatching  it  from  her.  ^*  I  am  sure 
the  young  lady  will  pay  for  it." 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Viviana,  faintly.  "  But  I  have  no 
means  of  doing  so." 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  old  woman,  fiercely.  "  I  knew  it.  Give 
me  back  the  flask,  Ruth.  She  shall  not  taste  a  drop.  Do  you  noi 
hear  she  has  no  money,  wench?  Give  it  me,  I  say.' 

**  Nay,  mother,  for  pity's  sake,"  implored  Ruth. 

**  Pity,  forsooth !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  derisively.  "  If  I, 
and  thy  iather,  Jasper  Ipgreve,  had  any  such  feeling,  it  would  be 
high  tune  for  him  to  give  up  his  post  of  jailer  in  the  Tower  of 
Lrondon.  Pity  for  a  poor  prisoner  f  Thou  a  jailer's  daughter,  and 
talk  so  !  I  am  ashamed  of  thee,  wench.  But  I  thought  this  was  a 
rich  Oatholic  heiress,  and  had  powerful  and  wealthy  friends." 

'*  So  she  is,"  replied  Ruth ;  ''  and  though  she  may  have  no 
money  with  her  now,  she  can  command  any  amount  she  pleases. 
I  heara  Master  Topcliffe  tell  young  Nicholas  Hardesty,  the  warder, 
so.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Radclifie,  of  Ord* 
sail  Hall  in  Lancashire,  and  sole  heiress  of  his  vast  estates." 

^Is  this  so,  sweet  lady?"  inquired  the  old  woman,  stepping 
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towards  the  couch.      **Are  you  truly   Sir  William  Radcliffe's 
daughter?" 

**  I  am,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But  I  have  said  I  require  nothing 
from  you.     Leave  me" 

**  No— no,  dear  young  lady,"  rejoined  -Dame  Ipgreve,  in  a 
whining  tone,  which  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to  Viviana 
than  her  previous  harshness:  "I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  state. 
Raise  her  head,  Ruth,  while  I  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  cordial 
down  her  throat." 

"  I  will  not  taste  it,"  replied  Viviana,  putting  the  flask  aside. 

"  You  would  find  it  a  sovereign  restorative,"  replied  Dame  Ip- 
greve, with  a  mortified  look;  **  but  as  you  please.  I  will  not  urge 
you  against  your  inclination.  The  provisions  I  have  been  obliged 
to  bring  you  are  too  coarse  for  a  daintily-nurtured  maiden  like  you 
— but  you  shall  have  others  presently." 

**  It  is  needless,"  rejoined  Viviana.     "  Pray  leave  me." 

**  Well,  well,  I  am  going,"  rejoined  Dame  Ipgreve,  hesitating. 
"  Do  you  want  to  write  to  any  one  ?  I  can  find  means  of  convey- 
ing a  letter  secretly  out  of  the  Tower." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Viviana,  raising  herself.  **  And  yet  no — no 
— ^I  dare  not  trust  you." 

**  You  may,""  replied  the  avaricious  old  woman — **  provided  you 
pay  me  well." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  returned  Viviana.  "  But  I  have  not 
strength  to  write  now.;* 

"  You  must  not  give  way  thus — ^indeed  you  must  not,  dear 
lady,"  said  Ruth,  in  a  voice  of  great  kindness.  **  It  will  not  be 
safe  to  leave  you.     Sufier  me  to  remain  with  you." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Viviana;  "  most  willingly." 

"  Stay  with  hier,  then,  child,"  said  Dame  Ipgreve.  "  I  will  go 
and  prepare  a  nourishing  broth  for  her.  Take  heed  and  make  a 
shrewd  bargain  with  her  for  thy  attendance,*'  she  added  in  a  hasty 
whisper,  as  she  retired. 

Greatly  relieved  by  the  old  woman's  departure,'  Viviana  turned 
to  Rutt,  and  thanked  her  in  the  warmest  terms  for  her  kindness. 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  convert  the  sympathy  which  these  two 
young  persons  evidently  felt  towards  each  other  into  afiectionate 
regard,  and  the  jailer's  daughter  assured  Viviana  that  so  long  as 
she  should  be  detained  she  would  devote  herself  to  her. 

By  this  time  the  old  woman  had  returned  with  a  mess  of  hot 
broth,  which  she  carried  with  an  air  of  great  mystery  beneath  her 
cloak.  Viviana  was  prevailed  upon  by  tne  solicitations  of  Ruth  to 
taste  it,  and  found  herself  much  revived  in  consequence.  Her 
slight  meal  ended,  Dame  Ipgreve  departed,  with  a  promise  to 
return  in  the  evening  with  such  viands  as  she  could  manage  to 
introduce  unobserved,  and  with  a  flask  of  wine. 

**  You  will  need  it,  sweet  lady,  I  fear, "  she  said ;  "  for  my 
husband  tells  me  you  are  in  peril  of  the  torture.     Oh !  it  is  a  sad 
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thing  tliat  such  as  you  should  be  so  cruelly  dealt  with!  But  we 
will  take  all  the  care  of  you  we  can.  You  will  not  forget  to  requite 
us.  You  must  give  me  an  order  on  your  steward,  or  on  some  rich 
Catholic  friend.  I  am  half  a  Papist  myself— that  is,  I  like  one  re*- 
ligion  as  well  as  the  other — and  I  like  those  best,  whatever  their 
croed  msLj  be,  who  pay  best  That  is  my  maidm  :  and  it  is  the 
same  with  my  husbani  We  do  all  we  can  to  scrape  together  a 
penny  for  our  child." 

"  No  more  of  this,  good  mother,"  interrupted  Ruth.  **  It  dis- 
tresses the  ladj.    I  wiflf  take  care  she  wants  nothing.** 

*'  Bight,  child,  right,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve.  "  Do  not  forget 
what  I  told  you,"  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

And  she  quitted  the  cell. 

Ruth  remained  with  Viviana  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  a  great  consolation  to  the  latter  to  find  that  her  companion  was 
of  the  same  faith  as  herself,  having  been  converted  by  Father 
Poole,  a  Romish  priest  who  was  connned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  whose  sufferings  and  constancy 
for  his  religion  bad  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  jailers 
daughter.  As  soon  as  Viviana  ascertainea  this,  she  made  Ruth, 
so  fax  as  she  thought  prudent,  a  confidant  in  her  misfortunes,  and, 
aflter  beguiling  some  hours  in  conversation,  they  both  knelt  down 
and  offered  up  fervent  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Kuth  then  departed, 
{iromising  to  return  in  the  evening  with  her  mother. 

Soon  after  it  became  dark  Dame  Ipgreve  and  her  daughter  re- 
appeared, the  former  carrying  a  lamp,  and  the  latter  a  basket  of 
provisions.  Ruth's  countenance  was  so  troubled  that  Viviana  was 
certain  that  some  fresh  calamity  was  at  hand. 

<<  What  is  the  matter?"  she  hastily  demanded. 

**  Make  your  meal  first,  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve. 
'^  Our  news  might  take  away  your  appetite,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  your  supper,  whether  you  eat  it  or  not" 

**  You  alarm  me  greatly,"  cried  Viviana,  anidously.  **  What 
ill  news  do  you  bring?" 

'*  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  madam,"  said  Ruth. 
**  You  are  to  be  examined  to-night  by  the  lieutenant  and  certain 
members  of  the  Privy  (Council,  and,  if  you  refuse  to  answer  their 
questions,  I  lament  to  say  you  will  be  put  to  the  torture." 

'*  Heaven  give  me  strength  to  endure  it !"  ejaculated  Viviana, 
in  a  despairing  tone. 

'*  Eat,  madam,  eat,"  cried  Dame  Ipgreve,  pressing  the  viands 
upon  her.  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  go  through  with  the 
examination,  if  you  starve  yourself  in  this  way." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  inquired  Viviana,  appealing  to  Ruth,  "  that  it 
will  take  place  so  soon?' 

*'  Quite  sure,"  replied  Ruth.  ^^  My  father  has  orders  to  attend 
the  lieutenant  at  mianight" 

'*  Let  me  advise  you  to  conceal  nothing,''  insinuated  the  old 
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woman.     "  They  are  determined  to  wring  the  truth  from  you — 
and  they  will  do  so." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  good  woman/*  replied  Viviana,  firmly. 
"  I  will  die  before  I  utter  a  word." 

**  You  think  so  now,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve,  maliciously; 
"  but  the  sight  of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrews  will  alter  your  tone. 
At  all  events  support  nature." 

"  No/'  replied  Viviana;  *'  as  I  do  not  desire  to  live,  I  will  use 
no  effort  to  sustain  myself     They  may  kill  me  if  they  please." 

^*  Misfortune  has  turned  her  brain,"  muttered  the  old  woman. 
'*  I  must  take  care  and  secure  my  dues.  Well,  madam,  if  you  will 
not  eat  the  supper  I  have  proviaed,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  must 
find  some  one  who  will.  You  must  pay  for  it  all  the  same.  My 
husband,  Jasper  Ipgreve,  will  be  present  at  your  interrogation, 
and  I  am  sure,  for  my  sake,  he  will  use  you  as  lightly  as  he  can. 
Come,  Ruth,  you  must  not  remain  here  longer." 

**  Oh,  let  her  stay  with  me,"  implored  Viviana.  **  I  will  make 
it  well  worth  your  while  to  grant  me  the  indulgence." 

"What  will  you  give?"  cried  the  old  woman,  eagerly.  **But 
no — no — I  dare  not  leave  her.  The  lieutenant  may  visit  you, 
and  find  her,  and  then  I  should  lose  my  place.  Come  along,  Ruth. 
She  shall  attend  you  after  the  interrogation,  madam.  I  shall  be 
there  myself" 

"  Farewell,  madam,"  sobbed  Ruth,  who  was  almost  drowned  in 
t«ars.     *^  Heaven  grant  you  constancy  to  endure  your  trial !" 

"  Be  ruled  by  me,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Speak  out,  and 
secure  your  own  safety." 

She  would  have  continued  in  the  same  strain,  but  Ruth  dragged 
her  away.  And  casting  a  commiserating  glance  at  Viviana,  she 
closed  the  door. 

The  dreadful  interval  between  their  departure  and  midnight 
was  passed  by  Viviana  in  fervent  prayer.  As  she  heard  through 
the  barred  embrasure  of  her  dungeon  the  deep  strokes  of  the  clock 
toll  out  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  gaunt 
personage,  habited  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  with  a  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  his  girdle,  entered  the  cell. 

"  You  are  Jasper  Ipgreve?"  said  Viviana,  rising. 

"Right,"  replied  the  jailer.  '*  I  am  come  to  take  you  before 
the  lieutenant  and  the  council.     Are  you  ready?' 

Viviana  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ipgreve,  quitting  the  cell, 
outside  which  two  other  officials  in  sable  habiliments  were  stationed, 
led  the  way  down  a  short  spiral  staircase,  which  brought  them  to 
a  narrow  vaulted  passage.  Pursuing  it  for  some  time,  the 
jailer  halted  before  a  strong  door,  cased  with  iron,  and,  opening  it, 
admitted  the  captive  into  a  square  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  a  heavy  stone  pillar,  while  its  walls  were  garnished 
with  implements  of  torture.  At  a  table  on  the  left  sat  the  lieu- 
tenant and   three  other  grave-looking  personages.      Across  the 
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lower  end  of  the  chamber  a  thick  black  curtain  was  stretched,  hiding 
a  deep  recess;  and  behind  it,  as  was  evident  from  the  glimmer  that 
escaped  from  its  folds,  there  was  a  light.  Certain  indistinct  but 
ominous  sounds,  issuing  from  the  recess,  proved  that  there  were 
persons  within  it,  and  Viviana's  quaking  heart  told  her  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  proceedings. 

She  had  ample  time  to  survey  this  dismal  apartment  and  its  occu- 
pants, for  several  minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  addressed  to 
ner  by  her  interrogators,  who  continued  to  confer  together  in  an 
under  tone,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  presence.  During  this  pause, 
broken  only  by  the  ominous  sounds  before  mentioned,  Viviana 
scanned  the  countenances  of  the  group  at  the  table,  in  the  hope  of 
discerning  in  them  some  glimpses  of  compassion ;  but  they  were 
inscrutable  and  inexorable,  and  scarcely  less  dreadful  to  look  upon 
than  the  hideous  implements  on  the  walls. 

Viviana  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her,  that  she 
might  escape  from  them.  Anything  was  better  than  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  such  men.  At  certain  times,  and  not  unfrequently 
at  the  most  awful  moments,  a  double  current  of  thought  will  flow 
through  the  brain,  and  at  this  frightful  juncture  it  was  so  with 
Viviana.  While  shuddering  at  all  she  saw  around  her,  nay  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  another  and  distinct  train  of  thought  led  her  back  to 
former  scenes  of  happiness,  when  she  was  undisturbed  by  any 
but  remote  apprehensions  of  danger.  She  thought  of  her  tranqml 
residence  at  Ordsall — of  the  flowers  she  had  tended  in  the  garden — 
of  her  father,  and  of  his  affection  for  her — of  Humphrey  Chetham, 
and  of  her  early  and  scarce-acknowledged  attachment  to  him — and 
of  his  generosity  and  devotion,  and  how  she  had  requited  it.  And 
then,  like  a  sullen  cloud  darkening  the  fair  prospect,  arose  the  figure 
of  Guy  Fawkes — the  sombre  enthusiast — who  had  unwittingly 
exercised  such  a  baneful  influence  upon  her  fortunes. 

"  Had  he  not  crossed  my  path, '  she  mentally  ejaculated,  **  I 
might  have  been  happy — might  have  loved  Huaiphrey  Chetham 
— ^might,  perhaps,  have  wedded  him !" 

These  reflections  were  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  lieutenant,  who 
in  a  stem  tone  commenced  his  interrogations. 

As  upon  her  previous  examination,  Viviana  obsei*ved  the  utmost 
caution,  and  either  refused  to  speak,  or  answered  such  questions 
only  as  affected  herself.  At  first,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she 
trembled  violently,  and  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 
But  after  a  while  she  recovered  her  courage,  and  regarded  the 
lieutenant  with  a  look  as  determined  as  his  own. 

"  It  is  useless  to  urge  me  further," she  concluded.  "I  have  said 
all  I  wiU  say." 

*'  Is  it  your  pleasure,  my  lords,"  observed  Sir  William  Waad 
to  the  others,  "  to  prolong  the  examination?" 

**  His  companions  replied  in  the  negative,  and  the  one  nearest 
him  remarked,  "  Is  she  aware  what  will  follow  ?" 
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"  I  am,"  pepHed  Viviana,  resolutely,  "  and  I  am  not  to  be  inti- 
midated.** 

Sir  WilEam  Waad  then  made  a  sign  to  Ipgreve,  who  immedi- 
ately stepped  forward  and  seized  her  arm.  **  You  will  be  taken  to 
that  recess,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  where  the  question  will  be  put  to 
you.  But  as  we  shall  remain  here,  you  have  only  to  utter  a  cry 
if  you  are  willing  to  avow  the  truth,  and  the  torture  shall  be 
stayed.    And  it  is  our  merciful  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case." 

Summoning  up  all  her  resolution,  and  walking  with  a  firm  foot- 
step, Viviana  passed  with  Ipgreve  behind  the  curtain.  She  there 
beheld  two  men  and  a  woman — the  latter  was  the  jailer's  wife, 
who  instantly  advanced  to  her,  and  besought  her  to  confess. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it  if  you  refuse,"  she  urged;  "  not  all  your 
wealth  can  save  you/' 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  dame,"  interposed  Ipgreve,  angrily^ 
**and  assist  her  to  unrobe.*' 

Saying  this,  he  stepped  aside  with  the  two  men,  one  of  whom 
was  the  chirurgeon,  and  the  other  the  tormentor,  while  Dame 
Ipgreve  helped  to  take  off  Viviana's  gown.  She  then  tied  a  scarf 
over  her  shoulders,  and  informed  her  husband  she  was  ready. 

The  recess  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  wide.  It  was 
crossed  near  the  roof,  which  was  arched  and  vaulted,  by  a  heavy 
beam,  with  pulleys  and  ropes  at  either  extremity.  But  whal 
chiefly  attracted  the  unfortunate  captive's  attention  was  a  couple 
of  iron  gauntlets  attached  to  it,  about  a  yard  apart.  Upon  the 
ground  under  the  beam,  and  immediately  beneath  that  part  of  it 
where  the  gauntlets  were  fixed,  were  laid  three  pieces  of  wood  of 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  piled  upon  one  another. 

"  What  must  I  do?"  inquired  Viviana,  in  a  hollow  voice,  but 
with  unaltered  resolution,  of  the  old  woman. 

**  Step  upon  those  pieces  of  wood,"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve,  lead- 
ing^ her  towards  them. 

Viviana  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  set  foot  upon  the  pile, 
the  tormentor  placed  a  joint-stool  beside  her,  and,  mounting  it, 
desired  her  to  place  her  right  hand  in  one  of  the  gauntlets.  She 
did  so,  and  the  tormentor  then  turned  a  screw  which  compressed 
the  iron  glove  so  tightly  as  to  give  her  excruciating  pain.  He 
then  got  down,  and  Ipgreve  demanded  if  he  should  proceed. 

A  snort  pause  ensued,  but,  notwithstanding  her  agony,  Viviana 
made  no  answer.  The  tormentor  then  placed  the  stool  on  the  left 
side,  and  fastened  the  hand  which  was  still  at  liberty  within  the 
other  gauntlet.  The  torture  was  dreadful,  and  the  fingers 
appeared  crushed  by  the  pressure.  Still  Viviana  uttered  no  cry. 
After  another  short  pause,  Ipgreve  said,  "  You  had  better  let  us 
stop  here.  This  is  mere  child's  play  compared  with  what  is  to 
come.*^* 

No  answer  being  returned,  the  tormentor  took  a  mallet  and 
struck  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  from  under  Viviana's  feet    The 
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Aock  was  dreadful,  and  seemed  to  didocate  her  wrists,  while  the 
pressure  on  the  hands  was  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.  The 
poor  sufierer^  who  was  resting  on  the  points  of  her  feet,  felt  that 
the  removal  of  the  next  piece  of  wood  would  occasion  almost 
intoleruble  torture.  Her  constancy,  however,  did  not  desert  her, 
tod,  after  the  question  had  been  repeated  by  Ipgreve,  the  second 
block  was  struck  away.  She  was  now  suspended  by  her  hands, 
and  the  pain  was  so  exquisite,  that  nature  gave  way,  and,  uttering 
a  piercing  scream,  she  fainted. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herself  stretched  upon  a  miserable  pallet^ 
with  Ruth  watching  beside  her.  A  glance  round  the  chamber, 
which  was  of  solid  stone  masonry,  wim  a  deep  embrasure  on  one 
side,  convinced  her  that  she  had  been  removed  to  some  other 
prison. 

"Where  am  I?'  she  asked  in  a  fidnt  voice. 

"  In  the  Well  Tower,  madam,"*  replied  Ruth:  "one  of  the  for- 
tifications near  the  moat,  and  now  used  as  a  prison-lodging.  My 
Either  dwells  within  it,  and  you  are  under  his  custody." 

"  Your  father  !*'  cried  Viviana,  shuddering  as  she  recalled  the 
wflerings  she  had  recently  undergone.  **  Will  he  torture  me 
again?' 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,  dear  lady,"  replied  Ruth.  "But 
hush!   here  comes  my  mother.     Not  a  word  before  her." 

As  Ruth  spoke,  l5ame  Ipgreve,  who  had  been  lingering  at  the 
door,  entered  the  room.  She  a£^ted  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
Viviana, — felt  her  pulse, — looked  at  the  bandages  fiastened  round 
her  swollen  and  cnppled  fingers, — and  concluded  by  coimselling 
her  not  to  persist  in  refusing  to  speak. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  tortures  are  in  store  for  you,"  she  said, 
**if  you  continue  thus  obstinate.  But  they  will  be  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  what  you  endured  last  night." 

"  When  will  my  next  interrogation  take  place  ?"  inquired 
Viviana. 

"  A  week  hence,  it  may  be — or  it  may  be  sooner,"  returned  the 
old  woman.  **  It  depends  upon  the  state  you  are  in — and  some- 
what upon  the  fees  you  give  my  husband,  for  he  has  a  voice  with 
Ae  lieutenant." 

"  I  would  give  him  all  I  possess,  if  he  could  save  me  firom 
further  torture,"  cried  Viviana. 

"  Alas  I  alas !"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve,  "  you  ask  more  than  can 
DC  done.  He  would  save  you  if  he  could  ;  but  you  will  not  let 
hina.  However,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  mitigate  your  sufferings 
~^  we  can,  provided  you  pay  us.  Stay  with  her,  child,"  she 
^ded,  with  a  significent  gesture  to  her  daughter,  as  she  quitted 
the  room,—"  stay  with  her." 

"My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  madam,"  said  Ruth,  in  accents  of 
^^^  deepest  commiseration^  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.     "  You 
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may  depend  upon  my  fidelity.     If  I  can  contrive  your  escape^  I 
will — at  any  risk  to  myself.** 

'*  On  no  account,"  replied  Viviana.  **  Do  not  concern  yourself 
about  me  more.  My  earthly  sufierings,  I  feel,  wiU  have  termi- 
nated before  further  cruelty  can  be  practised  upon  me." 

**  Oh !  say  not  so,  madam/'  returned  Ruth.  "  I  hope — nay,  I 
am  sure — you  will  live  long  and  happily." 

Viviana  shook  her  head,  and  Ruth,  finding  her  very  feeble, 
thought  it  better  not  to  continue  the  conversation.  She  accord- 
ingly applied  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  and,  observing  that 
the  eyes  of  the  sufierer  closed  as  if  in  slumber,  glided  noiselessly 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  left  her. 

In  this  way  a  week  passed.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
chirurgeon  pronounced  her  in  so  precanous  a  state,  that,  if  the 
torture  were  repeated,  he  would  not  answer  for  her  life.  The  in- 
terrogation, therefore,  was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
the  chirurgeon  constantly  visited  her,  and  by  his  care  and  the 
restoratives  she  was  compelled  to  take  she  rapidly  regained  her 
strength. 

One  day,  after  the  chirurgeon  had  departed,  Ruth  cautiously 
closed  the  door,  and  observed  to  her, 

**  You  are  now  so  far  recovered,  madam,  as  to  be  able  to  make 
an  attempt  to  escape.  I  have  devised  a  plan,  which  I  will  commu- 
nicate to  you  to-morrow.  It  must  not  be  delayed,  or  you  will 
have  to  encounter  a  second  and  more  dreadful  examination." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  it  if  you  are  exposed  to  risk,*'  replied 
Viviana. 

"  Heed  me  not,"  returned  Ruth.  **  One  of  your  friends  has 
found  out  your  place  of  confinement,  and  has  spoken  to  me  about 
you." 

**  What  friend  ?*'  exclaimed  Viviana,  starting.     "  Guy  Fawkes? 

— I  mean "     And  she  hesitated,  while  her  pale  cheeks  were 

suffused  with  blushes. 

*'  He  is  named  Humphrey  Chetham,"  returned  Ruth.  **  Like 
myself,  he  would  risk  his  life  to  preserve  you." 

"  Tell  him  he  must  not  do  so,"  cried  Viviana,  eagerly.  "  He 
has  done  enough — too  much  for  me  already.  I  will  not  expose 
him  to  further  hazard.  Tell  him  so,  and  entreat  him  to  abandon 
the  attempt." 

**  But  I  shall  not  see  him,  dear  lady,*'  replied  Ruth.  "  Besides, 
if  I  read  him  rightly,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  aside  by  any 
selfish  consideration.^' 

"  You  are  right,  he  is  not,"  groaned  Viviana.  **  But  this  only 
adds  to  my  afliiction.  Oh !  if  you  should  see  him,  dear  Ruth,  try 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 

**  I  will  obey  you,  madam,  *  replied  the  jailer^s  daughter.  "  But 
I  am  well  assured  it  will  be  of  no  avail." 

After  some  further  conversation  Ruth  retired,  and  Viviana  was 
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left  alone  for  the  night.  Except  the  slumber  procuied  by  soporific 
potions^  she  had  known  no  repose  since  she  had  been  confined 
within  the  Tower;  and  this  night  ^he  felt  more  than  usually  rest- 
less. After  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  compose  herself,  she 
aroee,  and,  hastily  robing  herself —a  task  she  performed  with  no 
little  difficulty,  her  fingers  being  almost  useless — continued  to  pace 
her  narrow  cnamber. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  one  side  of  the  cell  there  was  a 
deep  embrasure.  It  was  terminated  by  a  narrow  and  strongly- 
mted  loophole,  looking  upon  the  moat.  Pausing  before  it, 
Viviana  gazed  forth.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  not  even  a 
solitary  star  could  be  discerned ;  but  as  she  had  no  light  in  her 
chamber,  the  gloom  outside  was  less  profound  than  that  within. 

While  standing  thus,  buried  in  thought,  and  longing  for  day- 
break, Viviana  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  some  one 
swimming  across  the  moat.  Thinking  sue  might  be  deceived,  she 
listened  more  intently,  and,  as  the  sound  continued,  she  felt  sure 
she  was  right  in  her  conjecture.  All  at  once  the  thought  of 
Humphrey  Chetham  flashed  upon  her,  and  she  had  no  doubt  it 
must  be  him.  Nor  was  she  wrong.  The  next  moment  a  noise 
was  heard  as  of  some  one  clambering  up  the  wall;  a  hand  grasped 
the  bars  of  the  loophole,  which  was  only  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water;  and  a  low  voice,  which  she  instantly  recog- 
nised, pronounced  her  name. 

"  Is  it  Humphrey  Chetham?*'  she  asked,  advancing  as  near  as 
she  could  to  the  loophole. 

**  It  is,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  not  despair.  I  will  accomplish 
your  liberation.  I  have  passed  three  days  within  the  Tower,  and 
only  ascertained  your  place  of  confinement  a  few  hours  ago.  I 
have  contrived  a  plan  for  your  escape  with  the  jailer's  daughter, 
which  she  will  make  known  to  you  to-morrow." 

**  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  devotion,"  replied 
Viviana,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  **  But  I  implore  you 
to  leave  me  to  my  fate.  I  am  wretched  enough  now,  Heaven 
knows !  but  if  aught  should  happen  to  you,  I  shall  be  infinitely  more 
so.  If  I  possess  any  power  over  you — and  that  I  do  so  I  well 
know — I  entreat— nay,  I  command  you  to  desist  from  this  at- 
tempt." 

**  I  have  never  yet  disobeyed  you,  Viviana,"  replied  the  young 
merchant,  passionately — "  nor  will  I  do  so  now.  But  if  you  bid 
me  abandon  you,  I  will  plunge  into  this  moat,  never  to  rise  again." 

His  manner,  notwithstanding^  the  low  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  was 
so  determined,  that  Viviana  felt  certain  he  would  carry  his  threat 
into  execution;  she  therefore  rejoined  in  a  mournful  tone, 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will.  It  is  in  vain  to  resist  our  fate.  I  am 
destined  to  bring  misfortune  to  you." 

Not  so,"  replied  Chetham.     **  If  lean  save  you,  I  would  rather 
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die  than  live.    The  jailer's  daughter  will  explain  her  plan  to  you 
to-morrow.    Promise  me  to  accede  to  it." 

Viviana  rductantly  assented. 

<<  I  shall  quit  the  Tower  at  daybreak/'  pursued  Chetham  ;  ''  and 
when  you  are  once  out  of  it,  hasten  to  the  stairs  beyond  the  wharf 
at  Petty  Wales.     I  will  be  there  with  a  boat.     Farewell !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  himself  drop  into  the  water,  but,  his  foot 
slipping,  the  plunge  was  louder  than  he  intended,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  sentmel  on  the  ramparts,  who  immediately  called  out 
to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer,  dis- 
charged his  caliver  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Viviana,  who  heard  the  challenge  and  the  shot,  uttered  a  loud 
scream,  and  the  next  moment  Ipgreve  and  his  wife  appeared.  The 
iailer  glanced  suspiciously  round  the  room ;  but  after  satisfying 
himself  that  all  was  right,  and  putting  some  questions  to  the  cap- 
tive, which  she  refused  to  answer,  he  departed  with  his  wife,  and 
carefully  barred  the  door. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  greater  misery  than  Viviana  endured 
the  whole  of  the  night.  The  uncertainty  in  which  she  was  kept 
as  to  Chetham's  fate  was  almost  insupportable,  and  the  bodily  pain 
she  had  recently  endured  appeared  hght  when  compared  with  her 
present  mental  torture.  Day  at  length  dawned ;  but  it  brought 
with  it  no  Ruth.  Instead  of  this  faithful  friend.  Dame  Ipgreve 
entered  the  chamber  with  the  morning  meal,  and  her  looks  were 
BO  morose  and  distrustful  that  Viviana  feared  she  must  have  dis- 
covered her  daughter's  design.  She  did  not,  however,  venture  to 
make  a  remark,  but  suffered  the  old  woman  to  depart  in  silence. 

Giving  up  all  for  lost,  and  concluding  that  Humphrey  Chetham 
had  either  perished,  or  was,  like  herself,  a  prisoner,  Viviana  bitterly 
bewailed  his  fate,  and  reproached  herself  with  being  unintentionally 
the  cause  of  it.  Later  m  the  day  Ruth  entered  the  cell.  To  Vi- 
viana's  eager  inquiries  she  replied  that  Humphrey  Chetham  had 
escaped.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sentinel  had  missed  his  aim, 
and  although  the  most  rigorous  search  was  instituted  throughout 
the  fortress  he  had  contrived  to  elude  observation. 

**  Our  attempt,"  pursued  Ruth,  **  must  be  made  this  evening. 
The  lieutenant  has  informed  my  father  that  you  are  to  be  interro- 
gated at  midnight,  the  chirurgeon  having  declared  that  you  are 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undergo  the  torture  (if  needful)  a  second 
time.  Now  listen  to  me.  The  occurrence  of  last  night  has  made  my 
mother  suspicious,  and  she  watches  my  proceedings  with  a  jealous 
eye.  She  is  at  this  moment  with  a  female  prisoner  in  the  Beau- 
champ  Tower,  or  I  should  not  be  able  to  visit  you.  She  has  con- 
sented, however,  to  let  me  bring  in  your  supper.  You  must  then 
change  dresses  with  me.  Being  about  my  height,  you  may  easily 
pass  for  me,  and  I  will  take  care  there  is  no  Eght  below,  so  that 
your  features  will  not  be  distinguished." 
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Viviana  would  have  checked  her,  but  the  other  would  not  be 
interrupted. 

**  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,*'  she  continued,  *'  you  must  lock  the 
door  upon  me.  You  must  then  descend  the  short  flight  of  steps 
before  you,  and  pass  as  quickly  as  you  can  through  the  room  where 
you  will  see  my  father  and  mother.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the 
door,  turn  to  the  left,  and  go  straight  forward  to  the  By- ward  Tower. 
Show  this  pass  to  the  warders.  It  is  made  out  in  my  name,  and 
they  will  suffer  you  to  go  forth.  Do  the  same  with  the  warders  at 
the  next  gate — the  Middle  Tower — and  again  at  the  Bulwark- 
Gate.     That  passed^  you  are  free." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  you?"  asked  Viviana,  with  a  bewil- 
dered look. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  rejoined  Ruth;  *'  I  shall  be  sufficiently  re- 
warded if  I  save  you.  And  now,  farewell.  Be  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.'* 

*'  I  cannot  consent,"  returned  Viviana. 

"  You  have  no  choice,"  replied  Ruth,  breaking  from  her,  and 
hurrying  out  of  the  room. 

Time,  as  it  ever  does,  when  expectation  is  on  the  rack,  appeared 
to  pass  with  unusual  slowness.  But  as  the  hour  at  length  drew 
near,  Viviana  wished  it  farther  off  It  was  with  the  utmost  trepi- 
dation that  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  beheld  Ruth 
enter  the  cell  with  the  evening  meal. 

Closing  the  door,  and  setting  down  the  provisions,  the  jailer's 
daughter  hastily  divested  herself  of  her  dress,  which  was  of  brown 
serge,  as  well  as  of  her  coif  and  kerchief,  while  Viviana  imitated 
her  example.  Without  pausing  to  attire  herself  in  the  other's 
garments,  Ruth  then  assisted  Viviana  to  put  on  the  dress  she  had 
just  laid  aside,  and  arranged  her  hair  and  the  head-gear  so  skilfully 
that  the  disguise  was  complete. 

Hastily  whispering  some  further  instructions  to  her,  and  explain- 
ing certain  peculiarities  in  her  gait  and  deportment,  she  then 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  and  led  her  to  tne  door.  Viviana 
would  have  remonstrated,  but  Ruth  pushed  her  through  it,  and 
closed  it. 

There  was  now  no  help,  so  Viviana,  though  with  great  pain  to 
herself,  contrived  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  Descending  the 
steps,  she  found  herself  in  a  small  circular  chamber,  in  which 
Ipgreve  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  a  table,  discussing  their  even- 
ing meal.  The  sole  light  was  afforded  by  a  few  dying  embers  on 
the  hearth. 

*'  What  I  has  she  done  already?"  demanded  the  old  woman,  as 
Viviana  appeared.  "  Why  hast  thou  not  brought  the  jelly  with 
thee,  if  she  has  not  eaten  it  all,  and  those  cates,  which  Master 
Pilchard,  the  chirurgeon,  ordered  her  ?  Go  and  fetch  them 
directly.  They  will  finish  our  repast  daintily;  and  there  are  other 
matters  too,  which  I  dare  say  she  has  not  touched.     She  will  pay 
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fi>r  tliem,  and  that  will  make  them  the  sweeter.  60  back,  I  say. 
What  dost  thou  stand  there  for,  as  if  thou  wert  thunderstruck? 
Dost  hear  me,  or  not  V^ 

**  Let  the  wench  alone^  dame,"  growled  Ipgreve.  "  You  frighten 
her." 

**  So  I  mean  to  do,"  replied  the  old  woman;  "  she  deserves  to 
be  frightened.  Hark  thee,  girl;  we  must  get  an  order  from  her  on 
some  wealthy  Catholic  family  without  delay,  for  I  don*t  think  she 
will  stand  the  trial  to-night." 

•*  Nor  I,"  added  Ipgieve,  *'  especially  as  she  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  rack." 

"  She  has  a  chain  of  gold  round  her  throat  I  have  observed," 
said  the  old  woman;  "  wc  must  get  that." 

**  I  have  it,"  said  Viviana,  in  a  low  tone,  and  imitating,  as  well  as 
she  could,  the  accents  of  Ruth,     "  Here  it  is." 

"  Did  she  give  it  thee  ?"  cried  the  old  woman,  getting  up,  and 

asping  Viviana's  lacerated  fingers  with  such  force,  that  she  had 
lifiBculty  in  repressing  a  scream.     "  Did  she  give  it  thee,  I  say?" 

"  She  gave  it  me  for  you,"  gasped  Viviana.     "  Take  it" 

While  the  old  woman  held  the  chain  to  the  fire,  and  called  to 
her  husband  to  light  a  lamp,  that  she  might  feast  her  greedy  eyes 
upon  it,  Viviana  flew  to  the  door. 

Just  as  she  reached  it,  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Ipgreve  arrested 
her. 

"Come  backP'  cried  the  dame.  "Whither  art  thou  going  at 
this  time  of  night?  I  will  not  have  thee  stir  forth.  Come  back,  I 
say." 

"  Pshaw !  let  her  go,"  interposed  Ipgreve.  "  I  dare  say  she  hath 
an  appointment  on  tne  Green  vrith  young  Nicholas  Hardesty,  the 
warder.  Go,  wench.  Be  careful  of  thyself,  and  return  within  the 
hour." 

**  If  she  does  not,  she  will  rue  it,"  added  the  dame.  **  Go,  then, 
and  I  will  see  the  prisoner.'* 

Viviana  required  no  further  permission.  Starting  off,  as  she 
had  been  directed,  on  the  left,  she  ran  as  fast  as  her  feet  could 
carry  her;  and,  passing  between  two  arched  gateways,  soon  reached 
the  By-ward  Tower.  Showing  the  pass  to  the  warder,  he  chucked 
her  imder  the  chin,  and,  drawing  an  immense  bolt,  opened  the 
wicket,  and  gallantly  helped  her  to  pass  through  it.  The  like 
good  success  attended  her  at  the  Middle  Tower  and  at  the  Bul- 
wark Gate.  Scarcely  able  to  credit  her  senses,  and  doubting 
whether  she  was  indeed  free,  she  hurried  on  till  she  came  to  the 
opening  leading  to  the  stairs  at  Petty  Wales.  As  she  hesitated, 
uncertam  what  to  do,  a  man  advanced  towards  and  addressed  her 
by  name.  It  was  Humphrey  Chetham.  Overcome  by  emotion, 
Viviana  sank  into  his  arms,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  placed 
in  a  wherry^  which  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  towards  West- 
minster. 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  COUNTERPLOT. 

Startled,  but  not  dismayed — for  he  was  a  man  of  ^reat  cou- 
rage— by  the  sudden  address  and  appearance  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
Lord  Mounteagle  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

**  You  have  betrayed  me,"  he  cried,  seizing  Tresham  with  his 
left  hand;  **  but  if  I  fall,  you  shall  fall  with  me/' 

^*  You  have  betrayed  yourself,  ray  lord,^'  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes; 
"  or,  rather.  Heaven  has  placed  you  in  our  hands  as  an  instrument 
for  the  liberation  of  Viviana  Radcliffe.  You  must  take  an  oath  of 
secrecy — a  binding  oath — such  as,  being  a  good  Catholic,  you 
cannot  break — not  to  divulge  what  has  come  to  your  knowledge. 
Nay,  you  must  join  me  and  my  confederates,  or  you  quit  not  this 
spot  with  life." 

"I  refuse  your  terms,'*  replied  Mounteagle,  resolutely.  "  I  will 
never  conspire  against  the  monarch  to  whom  I  have  sworn  alle- 
^ance.  I  will  not  join  you.  I  will  not  aid  you  in  procuring 
Viviana  Radcliffe's  release.  Nor  will  I  take  the  oath  you  propose. 
On  the  contrary,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor,  and  I  command  you, 
Tresham,  in  the  king's  name,  to  assist  me  in  his  capture." 

But  suddenly  extricating  himself  from  the  grasp  imposed  upon 
him,  and  placing  Guy  Fawkes  between  him  and  the  earl,  Tresham 
rejoined,  "  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask,  my  good  lord  and 
brother.  I  can  render  you  no  assistance.  I  am  sworn  to  this 
league,  and  must  support  it.  Unless  you  assent  to  the  conditions 
proposed — and  which  for  your  own  sake  I  would  counsel  you  to 
do — I  must,  despite  our  near  relationship,  take  part  against  you, — 
even,'"  he  added,  significantly,  "  if  your  destruction  should  be  re- 
solved upon." 

"  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly,  as  you  shall  find,"  replied  Mount- 
eagle. *'  And  but  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  lady,  your  sister,  I 
would  stab  you  where  you  stand." 

'*  Your  lordship  will  find  resistance  in  vain,"  replied  Guy 
Fawkes,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  him.  "  We  seek  not 
your  life,  but  your  co-operation.     You  are  a  prisoner." 

'*  A  prisoner !"  echoed  Mounteagle,  derisively.  **  You  have  not 
secured  me  yet." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  but  his  departure 
was  checked  by  Bates,  who  presented  himself  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
passage  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  At  the  same  moment 
Catesby  and  Keyes  issued  from  the  closet,  while  Garnet  and  the 
other  conspirators  likewise  emerged  from  their  hiding-places. 
Hearing  the  noise  behind  him,  Lord  Mounteagle  turned,  and, 
behdding  the  groupi  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  rage. 
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"  I  am  fairly  entrapped,"  he  said,  sheathing  his  sword,  and 
advancing  towards  them.     *'  Fool  that  I  was  to  venture  hither !" 

"  These  regrets  are  too  late,  my  lord,"  replied  Catesby.  **  You 
came  hither  of  your  own  accord ;  but  being  here,  nothing,  except 
compliance  with  our  demands,  can  ensure  your  departure." 

**  Yes,  one  thing  else,"  thought  Mounteagle — "cunning.  It 
shall  go  hard  if  I  cannot  outwit  you.  Tresham  will  act  with  me. 
I  know  his  treacherous  nature  too  well  to  doubt  which  way  he 
will  incline.  Interest,  as  well  as  relationship,  binds  him  to  me. 
He  will  acquaint  me  with  their  plans.  I  need  not,  therefore,  com- 
promise myself  by  joining  them.  If  I  take  the  oath  of  secrecy. 
It  will  suffice — and  I  will  find  means  of  eluding  the  obligation.  I 
may  thus  make  my  own  bargain  with  Salisbury.  But  I  must 
proceed  cautiously ;  too  sudden  a  compliance  might  awaken  their 
suspicions." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Catesby,  who  had  watched  his  countenance 
narrowly,  and  distrusted  its  expression,  "  we  must  have  no  double 
dealing.     Any  attempt  to  play  us  false  will  prove  fatal  to  you.'* 

"  I  have  not  yet  consented  to  your  terms,  Mr.  Catesby,"  re- 
turned Mounteagle,  "and  I  demand  a  few  moments^  reflection 
before  I  do  so." 

"  What  say  you,  gentlemen?"  said  Catesby.  "  Do  you  agree  to 
his  lordship's  request  ?" 

ITiere  was  a  general  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  would  also  confer  for  a  moment  alone  with  my  brother 
Tresham,"  said  Mounteagle. 

"That  cannot  be,  my  lord,*'  rejoined  Garnet,  peremptorily. 
"And  take  heed  you  meditate  no  treachery  towards  us,  or  you  will 
destroy  yourself  here  and  hereafter." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  with  him,  father,"  observed  Tresham. 
**  Let  him  declare  what  he  has  to  say  before  you  all.'* 

Mounteagle  looked  hard  at  him,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

"  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  trust  him,"  observed  Keyes. 
"  It  is  plain  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  us.  And  if  the  oath  is 
proposed  to  him,  he  may  take  it  with  some  mental  reservation." 

"  /  will  guard  against  that,"  replied  Garnet. 

"  If  I  take  the  oath,  I  will  keep  it,  father,'*  rejoined  Mounteagle. 
**  But  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"  You  must  do  so,  then,  quickly,  my  lord,"  returned  Catesby. 
"  You  shall  have  five  minutes  for  reflection.  But  first  you  must 
deliver  up  your  sword.'* 

The  earl  started. 

"  We  mean  you  no  treachery,  my  lord,"  observed  Keyes,  "  and 
expect  to  be  dealt  with  with  equal  fairness.*' 

Surrendering  his  sword  to  Catesby,  Mounteagle  then  walked  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  liis 
back  to  the  conspirators,  appeared  buried  in  thought. 

**  Take  Tresham  aside/  whispered  Catesby  to  Wright.    "  I  do 
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aot  wish  him  to  overhear  our  conference.  Watch  him  narrowly, 
and  see  that  no  signal  passes  between  him  and  Lord  Mount- 
eagle.'' 

W  right  obeyed ;  and  the  others,  gathering  closely  together,  began 
to  converse  in  a  low  tone. 

"It  will  not  do  to  put  him  to  death  ,*'  observed  Garnet.  *'  From 
what  he  stated  to  Tresham,  it  appears  that  his  servant  was  aware 
of  his  coming  hither.  If  he  disappears,  therefore,  search  will  be 
immediately  made,  and  all  will  be  discovered.  We  must  either 
instantly  secure  ourselves  by  flight,  and  give  up  the  enterprise,  or 
trust  him.*' 

**  You  are  right,  father,"  replied  Rookwood.  **  The  danger  is 
imminent." 

**  We  are  safe  at  present,"  observed  Percy,  "  and  may  escape  to 
France  or  Flanders  before  information  can  be  ffiven  against  us. 
Nay,  we  may  carry  ofl*  Mounteagle  with  us,  for  that  matter.  But 
1  am  loth  to  trust  him.'* 

"  So  am  I,"  rejoined  Catesby.     "  I  do  not  like  his  looks." 

**  There  is  no  help,"  said  Fawkes.  "  We  must  trust  him,  or 
give  up  the  enterprise.  He  may  materially  aid  us,  and  has  himself 
asserted  that  he  can  procure  Viviana*s  liberation  from  the  Tower.*' 

*'  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Catesby,  impatiently.  **  What  has  that 
to  do  with  the  all-important  question  we  are  now  considering?" 

"  Much,"  returnea  Fawkes.  "  And  I  will  not  move  further  in 
the  matter  unless  that  point  is  insisted  on." 

"  You  have  become  strangely  interested  in  Viviana  of  late,"  ob- 
served Catesby,  sarcastically.  "  Could  I  suspect  you  of  so  light  a 
passion,  I  should  say  you  loved  her." 

A  deep  flush  dyed  Fawkes's  swarthy  cheeks,  but  he  answered  in 
a  voice  of  constramcd  calmness, 

"  I  {/(O  love  her, — as  a  daughter." 

**  Humph  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  drily. 

**  Catesby,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly;  *-*  you  know  me  well — too 
well  to  suppose  I  would  resort  to  any  paltry  subterfuge.  I  am 
willing  to  let  what  you  have  said  pass.  But  I  counsel  you  not  to 
jest  thus  in  future." 

"  Jest  I"  exclaimed  Catesby.  "  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my 
hfe." 

"  Then  you  do  me  wrong,"  retorted  Fawkes,  fiercely;  "  and 
you  will  repeat  the  insinuation  at  your  peril." 

"  My  sons — my  sons,"  interposed  Garnet,  **what  means  this 
sudden — this  needless  quarrel,  at  a  moment  when  we  require  the 
utmost  calmness  to  meet  the  danger  that  assails  us  ?  Guy  Fawkes 
is  right.  Viviana  must  be  saved.  If  we  desert  her,  our  cause  will 
never  prosper.  But  let  us  proceed  step  by  step,  and  first  decide 
upon  what  is  to  be  done  witn  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  I  am  filled  with  perplexity,"  replied  Catesby. 
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"  Then  I  will  decide  for  you,"  replied  Percy.  **  Our  project 
must  be  abandoned/' 

*'  Never,"  replied  Fawkes,  energetically.  "  Fly,  and  secure' 
your  own  safety.     I  will  stay  and  accomplish  it  alone." 

**  A  brave  resolution !"  exclaimed  Catesby,  tendering  him  his 
hand,  which  the  other  cordially  grasped.  "  I  will  stand  by  you  to 
the  last.     No — we  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat." 

**  Additional  caution  will  be  needful,"  observed  Keyes.  **  Can 
we  not  make  it  a  condition  with  Lord  Mounteagle  to  retire,  till 
the  blow  is  struck,  to  his  mansion  at  Hoxton  ?" 

"  That  would  be  of  no  avail,"  replied  Garnet.  "  We  must  trust 
him  wholly,  or  not  at  all." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you,  father,"  said  Percy.  *'  Let  us  pro- 
pose the  oath  of  secrecy  to  him,  and  detain  him  here  until  we  have 
found  some  secure  retreat,  utterly  unknown  to  him  or  to  Tresham, 
whence  we  can  correspond  with  our  friends.  A  few  days  will 
show  whether  he  has  betrayed  us  or  not.  We  need  not  visit  this 
place  again  till  the  moment  for  action  arrives." 

**  You  need  not  visit  it  again  at  all,"*'  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  Every- 
thing is  prepared,  and  I  will  undertake  to  fire  the  train.  Prepare 
for  what  is  to  follow  the  explosion,  and  leave  the  management  of 
that  to  me." 

**  I  cannot  consent  to  such  a  course,  my  son,"  said  Garnet. 
"  The  whole  risk  will  thus  be  yours." 

**  The  whole  glory  will  be  mine,  also,  father,"  rejoined  Fawkes, 
enthusiastically.     "  I  pray  you,  let  rac  have  my  own  way." 

'*  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet,  with 
affected  reluctance.  "  I  will  not  oppose  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
which  clearly  points  you  out  as  the  chief  agent  in  this  mighty  en- 
terprise. In  reference  to  what  Percy  has  said  about  a  retreat  till 
Lord  Mounteagle *s  trustworthiness  can  be  ascertained,"  he  added 
to  Catesby,  **  I  have  just  bethought  me  of  a  large  retired  house  on 
the  borders  of  Enfield  Chace,  called  White  Webbs.  It  has  been 
recently  taken  by  Mrs.  Brooksby,  and  her  sister,  Anne  Vaux,  and 
will  afibrd  us  a  safe  asylum." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  father,"  cried  Catesby.  "  Since  Guy 
Fawkes  is  willing  to  undertake  the  risk,  we  will  leave  Lord 
Mounteagle  in  his  cliarge  and  go  there  at  once." 

'*What  must  be  done  with  Tresham?"  asked  Percy.  "We 
cannot  take  him  with  us,  nor  must  he  know  of  our  retreat." 

**  Leave  him  with  me,**  said  Fawkes. 

**  You  will  be  at  a  disadvantage,"  observed  Catesby,  "  should 
he  take  part,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  may  do,  with  Lord 
Mounteagle." 

"They  are  both  unarmed,"  returned  Fawkes;  "but  were  it 
otherwise,  I  would  answer  with  my  head  for  their  detention." 

"  All  good  saints  guard  you,  my  eon !"  exclaimed  Garnet, 
"  Henceforth  we  resign  the  custody  of  the  powder  to  you." 
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''  It  will  be  in  safe  keeping/'  replied  Fawkes. 

The  party  then  advanced  towards  Lord  Mounteagle,  who, 
hearing  their  approach,  instantly  faced  them. 

"  Your  decision,  my  lord?"  demanded  Catesby. 

*'  You  shall  have  it  in  a  word,  sir,"  replied  Mounteagle>  firmly. 
"  I  will  not  join  you,  but  I  will  take  the  required  oath  of 
secrecy." 

*^  Is  this  your  final  resolve,  my  lord?"  rejoined  Catesby. 

**  It  is,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  It  must  content  us,^'  observed  Garnet;  "  though  we  hoped  you 
would  have  lent  your  active  services  to  further  a  cause  having  for 
its  sole  object  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  which  you  belong." 

"I  know  not  the  means  whereby  you  propose  to  restore  it, 
father, '^  replied  Mounteagle,  "  and  I  do  not  desire  to  know  them. 
But  I  guess  that  they  are  dark  and  bloody,  and  as  such  I  can  take 
no  part  in  them." 

'*And  you  refuse  to  give  us  any  coimsel  or  assistance?"  pur- 
sued Garnet. 

"  I  will  not  betray  you,'*  replied  Mounteagle.  "  I  can  say 
nothing  further." 

"  I  would  rather  he  promised  too  little  than  too  much,'^ 
whispered  Catesby  to  Garnet.     *'  I  begin  to  think  him  sincere.'* 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet. 

"  One  thing  you  shall  do,  before  /  consent  to  set  you  free  on  any 
terms,  my  lord,"  observed  Guy  Fawkes.  **  You  shall  engage  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Viviana  Radclifie  from  the  Tower, 
lou  told  Tresham  you  could  easily  accomplish  it." 

**  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,"  replied  Mounteagle,  with  a  look 
of  embarrassment. 

"  You  spoke  confidently,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

"  Because  I  had  no  idea  1  should  be  compelled  to  make  good 
my  words,"  returned  the  earl.  **  But  as  a  Catholic,  and  related 
by  marriage  to  Tresham,  who  is  a  suspected  person,  any  active  ex- 
ertions in  her  behalf  on  my  part  might  place  me  in  jeopardy." 

"  This  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Fawkes. 
"  You  must  weigh  your  own  safety  agamst  hers.  **  You  stir  not 
hence  till  you  have  sworn  to  free  her." 

"  I  must  perforce  assent,  since  you  will  have  no  refusal,"  replied 
Mounteagle;  ''  but  I  almost  despair  of  success.  If  I  can  effect  her 
deUverance,  I  swear  to  do  so." 

'*  Enough,"  replied  Fawkes. 

•*  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Catesby,  appealing  to  the  others, 
"  are  you  willing  to  let  Lord  Mounteagle  depart  upon  the  proposed 
terms?' 

*•  We  are,"  they  replied. 

"  I  will  administer  the  oath  at  once,"  said  Garnet;  ^*  and  you 
will  bear  in  mind,  my  son,"  he  added,  in  a  stem  tone,  to  the  earl, 
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"  that  it  will  be  one  which  cannot  be  violated  without  perdition  to 
your  souL*' 

**  I  am  willing  to  take  it,"  replied  Mounteagle. 

Producing  a  primer,  and  motioning  the  earl  to  kneel  before  him, 
Oamet  then  proposed  an  oath  of  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
description.  The  other  repeated  it  after  him,  and  at  its  conclusion 
placed  the  book  to  his  lips. 

»  Are  you  satisfied?'  L  asked,  rising. 

'*  I  am,'*  replied  Garnet. 

"And  so  am  I,"  thought  Tresham;  who  stood  in  the  rear, — 
**  that  he  will  perjure  himself." 

**  Am  I  now  at  liberty  to  depart?'  inquired  the  earl. 

*'  Not  yet,  my  lord,**  replied  Catesby.  ^*  You  must  remain  here 
till  midnight." 

Lord  Mountearfe  looked  uneasy,  but,  seeing  remonstrance 
would  be  useless,  ne  preserved  a  sullen  silence. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Catesby;  "but  we  must 
take  such  precautions  as  will  ensure  our  safety,  in  case  you  intend 
us  any  treachery." 

"You  cannot  doubt  me,  sir,  after  the  oath  I  have  taken,'* 
replied  Mounteagle,  haughtily.  **  But  since  you  constitute  your- 
self my  jailor,  I  must  abide  your  pleasure.'* 

*'  If  I  am  your  jailor,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  not  neglectful  of  my  office.  Will  it  please  you 
to  follow  me?*' 

The  earl  bowed  in  acquiescence;  and  Catesby,  marching  before 
him  to  a  small  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  carefully  barred, 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and,  instantly  retiring,  locked  the  door  upon  him. 
He  then  returned  to  the  others,  and,  taking  Guy  Fawkes  aside, 
observed  in  a  low  tone,  "  We  shall  set  out  instantly  for  White 
Webbs.  You  will  remain  on  guard  with  Tresham,  whom  you 
will,  of  course,  keep  in  ignorance  of  our  proceedings.  After  you 
have  set  the  earl  at  liberty  you  can  follow  us  if  you  choose ;  but 
take  heed  you  are  not  observed.*' 

"  Fear  nothing,**  replied  Fawkes. 

Soon  after  this,  Catesby,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  with 
the  exception  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Tresham,  quitted  the  room,  and 
the  former  concluded  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house.  He 
made  no  remark,  however,  to  his  companion,  but,  getting  between 
him  and  the  door,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  continued 
to  pace  backwards  and  forwards  before  it. 

"  Am  I  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  Lord  Mounteagle?*'  asked  Tresham, 
after  a  pause. 

"  You  must  remain  with  me  here  till  midnight,*'  replied  Fawkes. 
**  We  shall  not  be  disturbed.*' 

"  What!  are  the  others  ffone?*'  cried  Tresham. 
:    "  They  are,"  was  the  reply. 
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Tresham's  countenance  fell,  and  he  appeared  to  be  meditating 
«ome  project  which  he  could  not  muster  courage  to  execute. 

"  Be  warned  by  the  past,  Tresham,"  said  Fawkes,  who  had  re- 
garded him  fixedly  for  some  minutes.  *'  If  I  find  reason  to  doubt 
you,  I  will  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  betray  us  a  second  time." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  me,"  replied  Tresham,  with 
apparent  candour.  "  I  only  wondered  that  our  friends  should 
leave  me  without  any  intimation  of  their  purpose.  It  is  for  me, 
not  you,  to  apprehend  some  ill  design.  Am  I  not  to  act  with  you 
further?" 

"  That  depends  upon  yourself,  and  on  the  proofs  you  give  of 
your  sincerity,"  repUed  Fawkes.  "  Answer  me  frankly.  Do  you 
think  Lord  Mount-eagle  will  keep  his  oath?" 

**  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it,'  replied  Tresham. 

The  conversation  then  dropped,  and  no  attempt  was  made  on 
either  side  to  renew  it.  In  this  way  several  houi-s  passed,  when  at 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  Tresham,  who  requested  permis- 
sion to  go  in  search  of  some  refreshment ;  and  Guy  Fawkes  assent- 
ing, they  descended  to  the  lower  room,  and  partook  of  a  slight 
repast. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  occurred.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  hour,  Guy  Fawkes  signified  to  his  companion  that  he 
might  liberate  Lora  Mounteagle;  and  immediately  availing  him- 
self of  the  permission,  Tresham  repaired  to  the  chamber,  and  threw 
open  the  door.  The  earl  immediately  came  forth,  and  they  returned 
together  to  the  room  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  remained  on  guard. 

"  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  depart,  my  lord,"  said  the  latter; 
"  and  Tresham  can  accompany  you  if  he  thinks  proper.  Remem- 
ber that  you  have  sworn  to  procure  Viviana's  liberation." 

*'  I  do,"  replied  the  earl. 

And  he  then  quitted  the  house  with  Tresham. 

"  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  lord,"  remarked  the  latter, 
as  they  approached  Whitehall  and  paused  for  a  moment  under  the 
postern  of  the  great  western  gate. 

"  True,"  replied  the  earl;  "  but  I  do  not  regret  the  risk  I  have 
mn.     They  are  now  wholly  in  my  power." 

"  You  forget  your  oath,  my  lord,"  said  Tresham. 

"  If  I  do,''  replied  the  earl,  "  I  but  follow  your  example.  You 
have  broken  one  equally  solemn,  equally  binding,  and  would  break 
a  thousand  more  were  they  imposed  upon  you.  But  I  will  over- 
throw this  conspiracy,  and  yet  not  violate  mine." 

"  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,  my  lord,"  replied  Tresham. 

*'  You  shall  learn  in  due  season,"  replied  the  earl.  **  I  have  had 
plenty  of  leisure  for  reflection  in  that  dark  hole,  and  have  hit  upon 
a  plan  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail." 

"  I  hope  I  am  no  party  to  it,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  I 
dare  not  hazard  myself  among  them  further.'* 

"I  cannot   do    without   you,"    replied    Mounteagle;    "but  I 
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will  ensure  you  against  all  danger.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you, 
however,  to  act  with  the  utmost  discretion,  and  keep  a  constant 
guard  upon  every  look  and  movement,  as  well  as  upon  your  words. 
You  must  fully  regain  the  confidence  of  these  men,  and  lull  them 
into  security." 

"  I  see  your  lordship's  drift,'*  replied  Tresham.  **  You  wish 
them  to  proceed  to  the  last  point,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery." 

"  Right,"  replied  the  earl.  "  The  plot  must  not  be  discovered 
till  just  before  its  outbreak,  when  its  magnitude  and  danger  will 
be  the  more  apparent.  The  reward  will  then  be  proportionate. 
Now  you  understand  me,  Tresham." 

**  Fully,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Return  to  your  own  house,"  rejoined  Mounteagle.  "  We 
need  hold  no  further  communication  together  till  the  time  for 
action  arrives." 

"  And  that  will  not  be  before  the  meeting  of  ParUament," 
replied  Tresham ;  "  for  they  intend  to  whelm  the  king  and  all  his 
nobles  in  one  common  destruction." 

*' By  Heaven!  a  brave  design!"  cried  Mounteagle.  "It  is  a 
pity  to  mar  it.  I  knew  it  was  a  desperate  and  daring  project,  but 
should  never  have  conceived  aught  like  this.  Its  discovery  wiU 
indeed  occasion  universal  consternation." 

*'  It  may  benefit  you  and  me  to  divulge  it,  my  lord,"  said 
Tresham;  "  but  the  disclosure  will  deeply  and  lastingly  injure  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

**  It  would  injure  it  more  deeply  if  the  plot  succeeded,"  replied 
Mounteagle,  "  because  all  loyal  Catholics  must  disapprove  so 
horrible  and  sanguinary  a  design.  But  we  will  not  discuss  the 
question  further,  though  what  you  have  said  confirms  my  purpose, 
and  removes  any  misgiving  I  might  have  felt  as  to  the  betrayal. 
Farewell,  Tresham.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  conspirators, 
and  communicate  with  me  should  any  change  take  place  in  their 
plans.  We  may  not  meet  for  some  time.  Parliament,  though 
summoned  for  the  third  of  October,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  pro- 
rogued till  November." 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  Tresham,  **  you  will  postpone  your  dis- 
closure likewise  till  November?" 

"Assuredly,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "The  king  must  be  con- 
vinced of  his  danger.  If  it  were  found  out  now,  he  would  think 
lightly  of  it.  But  if  he  has  actually  set  foot  upon  the  mine  which 
a  single  spark  might  kindle  to  his  destruction,  he. will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  service  rendered  him.  Farewell !  and  do  not  neglect  my 
counsel." 
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PARMA. 

AN  HISTORICAL  BOMANCE. 

Chapter  I. 

A  BRIGHT,  cheerful,  autumnal  sun  shone  over  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and 
threw  out  into  strong  relief  against  the  sky  its  many  towers,  spires,  and 
innumerable  tapering  pinnacles,  here  and  there  strU^ing  the  crosses  that 
decorated  their  extremities.  The  Scheldt,  glittering  in  its  rays  like  a 
broad  sheet  of  silver,  as  it  rolled  proudly  by  the  dark  grey  walls,  was 
studded  with  numberless  ships  of  all  sizes,  whose  multitude  of  spars 
clustered  thick  as  a  forest  of  fir-trees  stripped  of  their  foliage  ;  whilst 
seaward,  their  white  sails  extended  like  fleecy  clouds  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  country  around,  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  shrubs, 
exhibited  those  pearly  tints  which  harmonise  so  well  with  the  sombre  hue 
characteristic  of  antique  buildings  ;  and  the  whole  might  have  been 
deemed  a  fair  sight  by  a  dispassionate  gazer  who  had  commanded  the 
view  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  noble  river.  It  was  also  one  of  deep 
interest  to  the  philosopher,  for  he  coidd  not  but  ponder  on  the  many 
poUtical  advantages  which  induced  shoals  of  foreigners  to  pour  in,  like 
the  billows  of  the  sea,  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  eager  to 
bring  their  goods  to  that  European  mart  which  is  said  to  have  accom- 
plished greater  and  more  numerous  affairs  in  one  short  month  than 
Venice  in  two  years,  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  splendour;  or  on  those 
more  local  and  individual  privileges  that  secured  the  happiness  of  the 
town  and  its  prosperity,  and  fired  the  bosom  of  every  inhabitant  with  a 
love  and  devotion  for  his  native  place,  which  made  its  weal  or  its  woe  a 
part  and  portion  of  his  own. 

But  there  was  no  such  idle  speculator  on  things  past  or  present  at  that 
moment  in  busy  Antwerp.  It  was  the  month  of  September,  1549,  and 
the  future  engrossed  every  mind.  Never  had  the  streets  been  more 
thronged.  All  was  noise  and  confusion  ;  but  the  first  glance  would  have 
satisfied  a  stranger  that  it  was  the  preparation  for  a  joyous  festivity  which 
had  called  forth  high  and  low  to  mix  in  eager  groups. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  fitting  occasion  for  all  within  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
£8play  their  riches,  taste,  national  pride,  satisfaction  of  the  present  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  Charles  V.  hod  announced  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing his  young  heir  to  Antwerp  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  was 
now,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  lands 
fiUe  destined  him  to  rule.  It  had  been  vaguely  rumoured,  that,  bent 
with  age  and  infirmities,  the  emperor  would  not  much  longer  retain 
bis  throne,  even  should  he  linger  out  many  more  years  of  existence. 
This  event,  therefore,  acquired  a  more  intense  interest,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Antwerp  themselves,  but  in  those  of  all  the  foreign 
merchants  whom  the  imrivalled  advantages  for  trade  which  tlie  town 
afforded  had  attracted  towards  or  fixed  among  them.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  hail  a  rising  sun. 

The  young  prince,  bom  and  bred  in  Spain,  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  aU 
heaits ;  but  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  hoped,  could  not  long  remain 
90^  when  once  an  opportimity  of  making  himself  known  should  be  afforded 
laaaL     Some  antidpated  that  if  his  name  should  be  less  often  trumpeted 
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by  fame  to  admirine  and  subjugated  nations  than  that  of  his  imperial 
£atber,  it  might  be  tne  more  blessed  by  those  who  loved  peace,  ana  that 
his  gentle  sway  might  heal  those  wounds  which  his  sire's  severity  had  at 
times  inflicted.  The  Flemings,  credulous  in  the  extreme,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  their  own  honesty  of  character,  were  the  most  sanguine. 

But  however  bent  were  the  citizens  on  clothing  their  hopes  in  lavish 
expenditure  and  magnitude  of  preparation,  the  emperor  was  no  less  so 
on  conciliating  the  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men.  He  knew  pomp 
and  state  to  be  great  means  towards  the  attainment  of  the  end  he  had  in 
view,  and,  according  to  the  policy  he  had  displayed  in  all  the  momentous 
portions  of  his  life,  he  made  the  progress  of  his  son  through  the  land 
triumphant  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps,  also,  he  might  wish  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  pleasure  and  festivity,  the  misgivings  he  coidd  not  help  enter- 
taining about  the  young  prince's  worth  might  not  take  root  in  other 
breasts  besides  his  own.  His  two  sisters,  Eleanor,  once  the  widow  of 
the  King  of  Arragonia,  now  that  of  the  gallant  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary ;  his  nieces,  the  Duchesses  of  Savoy  and  Lor- 
raine, with  their  noble  consorts;  his  daughter  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Parma ;  his  favourites.  Alba  and  Granvella,  and  a  long  train  of  princes 
and  nobles,  headed  by  himself,  formed  the  cortege  of  his  son.  Prince  Philip. 

The  other  cities  of  Brabant  had  already  received  the  imperial  party 
with  as  much  magnificence  as  they  could  display  ;  but  even  Brussels, 
although  selected  by  the  court  for  its  residence,  was  not  equal  in  im- 
portance to  Antwerp.  In  those  days  pre-eminence  of  towns  was  a  con- 
tinual subject  of  contention,  and  the  latter  detennined  to  outdo  whatever 
had  hitherto  been,  or  could  be  attempted. 

The  good  citizens  were  wholly  occupied  in  bedizening  their  town, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  with  as  many  triumphal  arches 
as  they  could  find  proper  places  in  which  to  erect  them ;  and  these, 
though  in  reality  mere  wooden  structures  hastily  put  together  for  the 
occasion,  were  to  be  coloured  to  represent  marble  or  stone,  and  decorated 
with  paintings  or  tapestry- work,  bearing  such  appropriate  subjects  as  the 
ingenuity  of  the  artists  could  devise. 

The  progress  of  the  wayfarer  was  checked  at  every  step  by  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  carts,  the  trundling  of  wheelbarrows  along  the  pavement, 
and  by  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  pails  of  paint  and  mortar  ;  whilst 
his  ears  were  assailed  with  deafening  sounds  of  hewing,  hammering, 
sawing,  shouting,  and  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  pulleys.  Yards  and 
yards  of  painting-canvas,  and  tapestry  most  richly  wrought,  were  hauled 
up  in  air,  and  painters,  in  pursuance  of  their  avocation,  might  be  seen  at 
every  comer,  recklessly  ascending  half-finished  scaffoldings,  and  with  a 
rapid  hand  throwing  their  colours  about  them.  Groups  of  eager  idlers 
swarmed  the  streets  and  thoroughfares,  feasting  their  eyes  on  these 
preparations,  each  individual  present  seeming  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  what  was  going  forward.  • 

Among  the  fluctuating  crowd  might  be  distinguished  the  portly  bear- 
ing and  frank  look  of  the  Englishman  ;  the  cautious,  crafty  Italian,  with 
his  deep-set  eye ;  the  haughty  Spaniard,  strutting  conscious  of  a  small, 
neatly-trimmed  moustachio  ;  the  turbanned  Easterling  ;  the  long-sleeved 
Armenian ;  the  phlegmatic  German ;  and,  more  frequently  than  the  resti 
the  rotund,  smiling,  florid  countenance  of  the  placid  Fleming.  Gliding 
freely  among  these  were  numerous  Beguines,  whose  dark  dresses  formed 
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a  marked  contrast  to  the  gay  costumes  of  those  with  whom  they  mingled. 
Here  and  there  from  a  casement  might  he  descried  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
lightiDg  up  some  pretty,  though  sallow  face,  evidently  of  Spanish  ex* 
traction,  prying  curiously 'into  the  scene  below;  whilst,  sharing  more 
liberally  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  their  lords  and  masters,  the  ladies  of 
the  sou  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  with  modest,  though  frank 
demeanour,  the  black  silken  mantilla  gracefully  adjusted  over  their  heads 
and  shoulders,  displaying  to  advantage  their  golden  tresses  and  snowy 
complexions.  Occasionally  some  scion  of  a  mixed  race,  blending  in 
exquisite  harmony  the  soft  and  fair  loveliness  of  the  North  with  the  more 
brilliant  beauty  of  the  South,  might  be  observed  gliding  by.  The 
Spaniard  or  Italian,  when  such  a  vision  flitted  across  his  path,  would 
gaze  in  silent  admiration,  and  doubt  as  to  her  nationality ;  but  the 
numerous  fatherly  greetings  of  the  Flemings  soon  sufficiently  convinced 
them  the  foreign  sprig  was  gifted  on  the  native  tree. 

In  the  Koeper  Street,  the  street  of  the  Hospital,  that  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  the  Meer  Brugge  and  the  Dryhoeck,  every  where  the  same  activity 
prevailed ;  but  in  no  quarter  was  the  scene  more  animated  than  on  the 
grand  place  opposite  the  Stadhuis.  Here  they  were  building  a  long, 
wooden  gallery,  with  a  pavilion  at  either  end,  for  the  express  use  of  the 
emperor  and  his  suite.  As  no  foreigners  were  interested  in  this  structure, 
the  crowd  which  thronged  the  square  was  entirely  composed  of  Flemings, 
many  of  whom  were  superintending  the  works.  Among  the  more  sober- 
looking  of  these,  two  men,  who  met  suddenly  at  the  comer  of  the  place, 
demand  more  particular  notice. 

They  were  past  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  though  dissimilar  in 
person,  yet  bore  a  family  likeness  to  each  other.  The  one  was  of 
moderate  height  and  vigorous  make ;  his  head,  of  a  formation  peculiarly 
large  and  square,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  refractory  hair  of  a 
deep  brown,  was  such  as  is  thought  indicative  of  stubborn  passions,  a  notion 
which  the  severe  expression  of  his  firm  lips,  deep-set  eyes,  and  bold, 
irregular  features,  tended  to  confirm.  In  the  other  individual,  evidently 
by  some  years  his  junior,  the  same  grey  eye  appeared  more  benevolent  in 
its  expression  ;  the  same  thin  lips  more  habitually  clothed  in  smiles ;  and 
the  whole  man  was  very  much  inclined  to  an  embonpoint,  which  only 
wanted  a  few  more  years  for  a  fuller  development. 

"  Well,  brother,  always  about,  sharing  the  general  agitation,  eh  ?" 
said,  in  a  loud,  deep  voice,  the  elder  of  these  personages. 

"  Why,  Paul,"  answered  the  younger,  somewhat  testily  ;  "  should  not 
I  take  my  share  in  all  that  is  going  forward  as  well  as  others?  There  are 
few  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  I  am,  and  surely  none  who  have  more 
at  stake  in  the  present  venture.  Why  should  I  be  behind  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  either  in  loyalty  or  in  expense  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,  Cornelius,"  said  the  other,  without  in  the  least 
lowering  the  tone  in  which  he  had  previously  spoken ;  "  because  neither 
you  nor  yours  have  any  reason  to  be  thankful  to  yonder  ambitious  em- 
peror, and  very  little  to  hope  from  his  Spanish-bred  successor." 

"  I  don*t  know  that,"  hastily  responded  Cornelius,  casting  a  timid 
glance  around ;  "  and  even  were  there  not  much  ground  for  hoping,  it  is 
itill  good  policy  to  appear  full  of  trust  and  confidence ;  and,  perhaps,  as 
wise  for  one's  own  personal  happiness  always  to  look  to  the  bright  side  of 
thbgs." 
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''  If  you  imagine,  brother,  that  this  precious  show  of  loyalty  wiU 
make  an  impression  on  the  young  soyereign's  mind,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
should  be  much  surprised  if  one  born  and  bred  in  that  land  of  falsa 
knaves  were  ever  to  prove  a  real  friend  to  th^  Fleming,  and  still  less  to 
the—" 

"  For  God's  sake  be  careful !"  interrupted  Cornelius,  **  do  not  spetSk. 
60  loud  or  so  free.  Remember  we  stand  on  the  public  market-place.  I 
know  you  have  suffered  wrongs,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper;  but  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  suffer  not  prejudice  to  warp 
your  good  understanding." 

**  Ay !  that's  the  way  of  the  world,"  said  Paul,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 
**  people  are  always  willing  that  others  should  forget  their  sorrows,  that 
they  may  escape  being  burdened  by  them.  But  to  change  the  subject, 
how  is  Mary?  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day." 

"  Mary  is  very  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I  cannot 
quit  the  subject  thus ;  come,  Paul,  is  it  really  your  intention  to  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  general  contributions,  you,  who  are  known  to  possess 
such  ample  means?  Is  not  this  signalising  yourself  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  reported  in  higher  quarters  ?" 

'*  I  care  not  if  it  be,"  said  Paul,  in  a  determined  manner;  "  not  a 
stiver  will  I  g^ve  towards  expressing  joys  and  hopes  I  never  can  feel 
again ! 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Cornelius,  soothingly;  "you  will  at  least  allow  me 
to  act  in  your  name — all  out  of  my  own  pocket,  of  course." 

"As  1  suppose  it  is  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as  for  mine,  my  dear 
Cornelius,  you  may  do  just  as  you  please." 

"  Hans,"  said  the  foremost  of  two  workmen,  who  at  that  moment 
passed  at  some  distance  behind,  carrying  a  ladder,  "  are  not  those  men 
yonder,  in  black  cloaks  and  barrets,  the  rich  Van  Meerens  of  the  Meer- 
brug  ?" 

"To  be  sure  they  are,"  replied  his  companion,  "  the  best  tapestry 
weavers  in  the  whole  town." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  the  other,  standing  still  to  view  the  objects  of  his 
cariosity  more  closely ;  "  hav*n't  you  heard  that  they  are  heretics  ?" 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  answered  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ; 
*'  I  have  seen  Master  Cornelius  and  his  wife  every  Sunday  at  our  Lady's 
Church ;  I've  knelt  next  her  myself,  and  she  is  as  discreet-looking  a  per- 
son as  any  in  Antwerp." 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  the  first  speaker  ;  "  but  for  all  that — well ! 
we'll  soon  see,  there  are  some  priests  coming  up  this  way  with  the  holy 
sacrament.  Don't  you  hear  the  tingling  of  the  bell  ?  Let's  stay  to  see 
how  they'll  look  when  they  pass." 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  approaching  bell  all  movement  in  the  crowd 
was  suspended.  A  general  silence  prevailed ;  and  as  the  holy  emblem 
passed  through  the  square,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  barret  was  lowered. 
The  heads  of  the  people  sunk  and  rose  again,  like  the  tops  of  the  forest- 
trees  when  agitated  by  the  wind;  even  the  two  workmen  remained  silent 
imtil  it  had  receded  ^m  their  view,  when  Hans  exclaimed— 

"  You  saw  how  low  Master  Cornelius  bent  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  other,  laughing;  "  but  did  you  not  observe  what  a  tug 
he  gave  his  brother  to  bring  him  down  ?  rfaith  he  nearly  floored  him." 

**  Welly  welly"  8^d  Hansy  good-humouredlj  taking  toe  ladder  at  cme 
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aod,  whilst  his  companion  resumed  his  hold  of  it  at  the  other,  **  there's 
wo  need  fashing  one's  head  ahont  other  people's  hosiness.  Tvo  two 
brothers  who  work  in  the  fahric,  and  they  say  that  the  like  of  such  mas- 
lers  isn't  to  be  found.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter  what  a  rich  man  is, 
when  he  is  a  friend  to  the  poor  ?  That's  all  that's  wanted  of  him,  I  take 
it     Eh?' 

^'  To  be  sure,*'  said  the  other.  *^  A  man's  soul  is  his  own  concern. 
Live  and  let  live ;  that's  my  maxim."  And  giving  a  vigorous  push  for- 
ward, they  soon  strode  out  of  sight. 

When  the  priests  had  passed  by,  the  brothers  resumed  their  dialogue, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  notice  they  had  attracted. 

"  Have  you  already  bespoke  Father  Eustace  ?"  inquired  the  elder. 

**  Not  yet,"  said  Cornelius.  "  They  have  been  so  busy  at  St.  Michael's, 
that  I  have  really  been  afraid  of  intruding,  but  Mary  is  so  urgent  on  that 
p(Hnt,  that  I  was  thinking  of  proceeding  thither  this  morning." 

"  1  suppose  she  dreads  lest  he  should  not  be  called  in  at  all.  Well,  I 
do  not  mind  accompanying  you  to  the  Abbey  myself.  Father  Eustace 
may  have  the  christening  of  our  expected  heir  for  all  that  I  have  to  say 
CD  tlie  subject ;  only  mind,  if  it  i>e  a  girl,  she  must  not  bear  that  fatal 
name — " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  hastily  replied  his  brother;  "  then  come  along, 
we'll  see  what  the  fratomity  have  thought  of  on  this  occasion.  Doubtless 
they  will  have  distinguished  themselves  by  some  pleasant  and  appropriate 
tllegory  likely  to  win  the  approbation  of  their  royal  inmate^,  for  they  are 
as  wise  and  deep  as  their  neighbours,  the  good  fathers,  if  not  better. ' 

"  They  may  be  wiser  and  deeper,  too,  than  most  men,  I'll  not  deny 
that,"  said  Paul,  impatiently ;   "  but  as  to  better — God-a-mercy  1" 

"  Good  day,  my  masters,  well  met — whither  are  you  bound  ?"  said  a 
pursy,  florid  personage,  in  a  grave  suit,  doffing  his  cap  as  he  approached 
them. 

**  We  are  for  St.  Michael,"  said  Cornelius,  answering  kindly  the 
stranger's  greeting.     "  Have  you  seen  the  arch  there.  Van  Diest  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  the  other,  as  he  stalked  carelessly  by  the  side  of  the 
brothers ;  '^  I  have  not  seen  it.  They  say  it  is  to  be  mighty  fine — all 
about  God  and  the  saints  of  course.  But  the  Florentines,  as  usual,  are 
to  surpass  us  all  in  taste  and  magnificence.  The  English  and  Spaniards 
are  not  a  little  jealous  of  them,  1  can  tell  you." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Master  Nicholas  Rondinelli  is  a  person  of  no  ordinary  fancy," 
laid  Paul,  involuntarily,  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  he  would  have 
chosen  to  confess. 

**  Yet  Master  Sturgeon  told  me,"  said  Cornelius,  "  that  the  costs  for 
the  English  arch  will  come  to  two  thousand  florins  and  a  few  odd  hun- 
dreds besides.  But  these  Southerns  have  always  the  advantage  of  us,  do 
what  we  will" 

"  You  do  us  injustice,"  retorted  his  brother,  warmly,  "  for  after  all,  the 
Florentines  are  glad  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  talents  of  our 
eminent  artists  and  artificers." 

''  The  best  thing,  however,  is,  I  understand,  the  Spanish  attempt,'^ 
said  Van  Diest ;  *^  what  they  lack  in  elegance,  they  will  amply  make  up 
for  in  pomposity." 
^  Really  these  people  are  bursting  with  pride,"  muttered  Paul. 
"  "lis  a  good  old  pioverb  that  says  ^pnde  goes  before  a  £al]/  and  yet 
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in  their  case  it  is  put  to  shame,  for  the  wind  blows  all  in  their  quarter,'^ 
continued  Van  Diest.  ^^  I  have  spoken  this  very  morning  to  a  man  but 
just  arrived  from  Brussels,  where  he  witnessed  the  royal  entry,  and  he 
assures  me  that  the  prince  cannot  speak  any  thing  but  Spanish ;  he  under- 
stands not  a  word  of  French  or  Flemish.  Granvella  stood  at  his  right 
hand  the  whole  time,  translating  everything  that  was  said  to,  and  an- 
swering for,  him.  Now,  1  ask  you,  my  masters,  is  not  this  a  shame  for 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  ?" 

"  He  will  feel  very  strange  among  us,"  said  Cornelius. 

"  So  much  the  better,*'  observed  Paul ;  "  he  may  one  day  be  the  less 
disposed  to  remain  in  this  country." 

"  It  is  always  unfortunate,"  said  Van  Diest,  "  when  the  father  cannot 
understand  the  children.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  will,  in  that 
case,  be  many  misunderstandings  between  them." 

And  the  honest  burgher  laughed  heartily  at  what  he  seemed'to  think 
a  joke. 

Their  further  progress  was  here  interrupted  by  an  immense  sheet  of 
woven  tapestry  flapping  heavily  against  them,  as  it  was  being  drawn  up 
to  one  of  the  scaffoldings  immediately  above. 

"  If  I  be  not  mistaken,"  exclaimed  Van  Diest,  "  that's  of  your  own 
loom,  my  masters.     None  so  beautifid  ever  came  from  other  hands." 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself,"  said  Paul,  examining  with  evident 
satisfaction  the  piece  before  him. 

"  Ha !  Master  Cornelius  van  Meeren,"  shouted  a  joyous  voice  from 
above,  "  Van  Diest,  how  do?" 

"  Ach  Grott !  How  high  you  are  perched,  my  good  friend  Alost — you 
can  almost  climb  the  goldsmith's  roof — why,  man,  I  can  hardly  see  you," 

''  You  had  better  not  remain  staring  at  me  where  you  stand,"  called  out 
the  painter  from  his  lofty  seat,  "  for  I  may,  though  very  unwittingly, 
bestow  on  you  some  of  the  brilliant  tints  with  which  I  am  decking  out 
my  Virtues,  and  you,  who  wander  about  in  garb  as  gloomy  as  an  empty 
pot  of  beer,  will  not  have  the  grace  to  be  grateful." 

**  Is  there  not  a  place  of  safety  which  I  could  reach  where  we  might 
converse  more  at  our  ease  ?"  said  Van  Diest  to  the  painter,  for,  besides 
being  a  great  friend  of  the  latter,  he  was  one  of  those  fidgetty  idlers 
who  are  never  satisfied  until  they  have  seen  and  heard  whatever  cohies 
within  their  reach. 

"  If  you  can  manage  to  get  half-way  up  the  ladder  to  the  right,  yob'll 
find  a  platform  from  whence  you  can  contemplate  me  and  my  works," 
said  the  painter.  "  Indeed,  it  will  give  me  no  small  relief  to  have  at 
hand  two  vices  which  I  cannot  help  beholding  in  you — idleness  and 
curiosity.  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  these  eternal  Virtues.  I  have  already 
finished  three  JustitiaSy  two  Prtidentias,  four  Spes,  and  I  am  again  half 
through  a  Charitas,  You'll  confess  that's  enough  to  make  a  man  de- 
sirous, for  the  sake  of  variety,  of  seeing  some  antidote  to  such  a  super- 
fluity of  good  things." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  burgher,  laughing  good-naturedly;'  '  I 
had  better  go  up  to  you,  then,  as  fast  as  I  can.  As  for  idleness,  why  I 
am  afraid  i  am  not  only  a  sleeping,  but  a  sleepy  partner  of  my  brother's 
firm.  But  there's  no  lack  of  evil  here,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice 
as  the  two  brothers,  profiting  of  this  colloquy,  moved  forward,  ^*  for 
Jthere  goes  discontent  and  gambling  under  the  shape  of  my  worshipful 
Master  Paul  van  Meeren." 
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Meanwhile  the  brothers  moved  on,  hoping  to  escape  further  molesta-* 
tion ;  bat  they  were  too  generally  known,  and  too  highly  respected,  to 
pass  thus  unchallenged  on  a  day  when  all  the  world  was  stirring. 
Now  it  was  their  old  and  tried  friend,  the  English  consul,  Master 
Sturgeon,  the  most  highly  considered  of  all  the  foreigners  then  rest* 
dent  at  Antwerp,  who  kindly  inquired  after  the  health  of  Cornelius's 
wife,  and  reminded  that  worthy  that  he  would  be  invited  to  the  christen- 
ing dinner.  Then  it  was  the  Florentine  consul,  Master  Rondinelli,  mo- 
destly denying  that  the  preparations  of  liis  people  were  on  so  very  superior 
a  scale ;  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Genoese  were  very  ridiculous 
in  their  pretensions  to  compete  with  them.  Here  a  couple  of  Portuguese 
interrupted  their  progress,  to  lament  over  the  horrid  taste  of  the  Spa- 
niards; and  there  a  Lucca  merchant  detained  them  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour,  to  force  upon  their  notice  the  deficiencies  of  the  Milanese  accoutre- 
ments and  constructions.  When  they  at  last  reached  St.  MichaeFs,  a 
scene  of  bustling  confusion  met  their  eye,  such  as  those  quiet  walls  seldom 
exhibited.  This  edifice,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  monarch  or  his 
family  whenever  they  visited  Antwerp,  was  now  undergoing  the  necessary 
refittino;s  and  embellishments.  The  many  courts  and  spacious  halls  were 
filled  with  workmen  and  packages,  and  the  din  of  preparation,  both  within 
and  without,  denoted  how  important  their  share  in  the  approaching  festi- 
vities was  considered  by  the  good  fathers. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  together  with  the  order  of  the  Premon- 
strants  to  which  it  belonged,  was  founded  by  St.  Norbert  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  These  monks,  subjected  in  the  origin  to  a  most  severe  rule, 
had,  in  the  course  of  time,  suffered  themselves  to  relax,  singularly,  from 
their  discipline.  They  had  claimed  innumerable  indulgences  from  suc- 
ceeding Popes ;  and,  though  there  certainly  were  at  all  times  individual 
exceptions  to  be  found  among  the  fraternity,  and  though  it  afterwards 
reformed,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  they  enjoyed  a  latitude 
totally  at  variance  with  their  tenets.  The  outward  beauty  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  that  enclosed  their  many  courts  and  gardens,  spoke  some- 
what too  plainly  of  worldly  pomp  and  worldly  power.  Well,  indeed, 
might  a  monarch  deem  so  noble  an  edifice  worthy  of  his  presence.  The 
lofty  walls,  with  their  many  gates  towards  the  town,  adorned  with  the 
profiise  details  of  Gothic  architecture;  the  smiling  terraces  along  the 
river,  with  their  pleasant  shades ;  the  majestic  tower  and  massive  buildings, 
seemed  the  appropriate  abode  of  royalty,  rather  than  the  quiet  retreat 
of  an  unostentatious  community. 

The  place  was,  however,  too  familiar  to  the  brothers  Van  Meeren,  to 
claim  in  any  way  their  attention.  They  gave  a  passing  glance  of  cu- 
riosity at  the  triumphal  arch  that  was  being  erected  in  the  street  opposite 
to  the  principal  gate  of  the  convent,  then  proceeded  to  their  business. 
When  they  at  length  obtained  admittance  to  Father  Eustace — no  easy 
matter,  owing  to  the  confusion  that  reigned  throughout  the  establishment 
— although  it  was  not  the  usual  hour  for  recreation,  they  found  him 
alone,  wfdking  on  one  of  the  terraces  overlooking  the  Scheldt. 

Father  Eustace  could  scarcely  be  thought  to  have  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  and  still  retained  that  regularity  of  feature  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion which  constitute  beauty ;  but  there  beamed  forth  through  his  mild 
hazel  eye  a  light  from  within,  bespeaking  that  beauty  of  soul  which  lends 
a  charm  even  to  the  homeliest  physiognomies.  His  forehead,  rendered 
more  lofty  by  the  tonsure,  seemea  the  seat  of  every  gentle  thought ;  and 
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l^ioagh  his  pale  cheek  was  somewhat  thin,  and  his  dark,  well-pencHlec 
brows  were  of  a  sweeping  and  proud  contour,  yet  the  whole  of  his  coun 
tenance  bore  the  stamp  of  unutterable  resignation  and  purity.  One 
thought  must,  unavoidably,  have  been  suggested  by  his  appearance,  eveii 
to  the  most  careless  observer — that  the  man  had  suffered,  but  had  tri- 
umphed over  pain — that  his  hopes  were  no  longer  of  this  world.  As  hf 
returned  the  reverential  greetings  of  the  brothers,  the  melancholy  tonai 
of  his  voice  almost  made  the  heart  sad  to  listen  to  them.  It  was  evident 
there  was  affection  and  long  acquaintance  in  the  looks  which  he  and  hij 
visitors  exchanged;  yet  Cornelius  did  not  choose  to  speak  his  errand 
abruptly,  and  began  by  making  some  observations  on  the  preparations  at 
the  convent. 

"  Ye«?,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  *'  we  are  very  busy,  and  I  think  we 
shall  succeed  tolerably  well." 

"  By  the  little  I  could  make  out,"  said  Paul,  "  you  mean  to  be  reiy 
complimentary.  I  wonder  how  men  so  accustomed  to  commune  wita 
Grod  can  deign  to  adulate  man." 

The  monk  paused  for  a  moment.  He  then  replied  somewhat  eva- 
sively— 

*'  It  is  always  wholesome  for  proud  mortals  to  learn  the  difficult  lesson 
of  humility.  Indeed,  it  is  far  safer  for  the  soul  to  pay  homage  than  to 
receive  it.  The  misfortune  attending  earthly  greatness  is,  that  it  must 
pass  through  so  dangerous  an  ordeal.  The  more  are  those  princes  and 
great  men  to  be  admired,  whose  wisdom  can  resist  a  test  so  severe  to 
human  nature." 

"  And  those  who  fall  ?"  said  Paul,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 
"  Have  more  excuses  than  other  men.     Power,  adulation,  and  pleasure, 
are  so  many  pitfalls,  to  escape  which  is  more  worthy  of  praise  than  to 
succumb  is  deserving  of  censure." 

'*  Thank  Heaven  !"  retorted  Paul,  "  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  condemned 
to  swallow  such  fulsome  flattery  as  is  tendered  them." 

"  I  do  not  share  your  opinion,"  said  Cornelius.  "  The  wish  felt  by 
others  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  our  favour,  never  mind  how  expressed, 
is  always  gratifying  to  human  pride.*' 

"  There  is  truth  in  that,"  said  Father  Eustace  ;  "  but  however  pleasant 
these  rejoicings  may  prove  to  the  young  prince  in  whose  honour  they  are 
to  take  place,  or  to  the  good  people  of  Antwerp,  1  own  I  long  to  see 
everything  restored  to  its  usual  state  of  quietude." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Cornelius,  "  you  will  find  time  to  come  and  make  a 
Christian  of  our  expected  heir,  the  moment  it  opens  its  eyes  to  the  light 
of  this  world ;  for  until  my  Mary  is  secure  of  its  being  blessed  at  the  font 
by  a  good  Catholic,  she  will  have  no  peace." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  priest,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  I  shall 
always  find  leisure  for  that ;  besides,  I  take  but  little  share  in  what  is 
going  forward." — Suddenly,  a  thoughtful  expression  banished  the  smile 
from  his  countenance.  He  hesitatingly,  almost  timidly,  inquired — 
"  Should  the  child  prove  a  girl,  what  name  do  you  bestow  on  her  ?" 

A  faint,  hectic  tinge  rose  to  his  cheek  ;  and  Paul  hastened  to  reply, 
in  a  tone  more  subdued  than  usual, 

**  Fear  not,  my  feelings  will,  of  course,  be  respected." 
.As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  gfround,  and  the  temporary 
flush  passed  from  the  Premontre's  face,  and  left  it  paler  than  before ;  but 
all  trace  of  discomposure  vanbhed  when  he  assiured  his  friends  of  his 
willingness  at  any  time  to  undertake  the  office  required  of  hinu 
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Pauij  and  Conielms  proceeded  for  some  time  discossing  the  hopes  of 
Ae  latter,  who,  althongh  he  had  been  a  Benedict  for  some  years,  ez- 
serienoed  for  the  first  time  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  having  an  heir  to 
nis  large  fortune.  This  subject  was  interesting  to  both  ;  for  though 
Full  had  scarce  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  there  appeared  no  likelihood 
of  his  ever  having  any  other  tie  on  earth  than  that  which  bound  him  to 
his  brother's  family. 

After  traversing  many  streets,  they  stopped  before  a  higli,  narrow, 
atone  house,  with  a  demi-octangular  projection  at  the  6rst  floor,  lighted 
by  a  solitary  window  of  tolerable  size  in  the  middle  fa9ada  To  this 
point  the  brothers  directed  their  eyes. 

**  I  can  distinguish  nothing  but  his  easel,"  said  Cornelius ;  '*  doubtless 
he  has  visitors,  and  has  retired  within  the  chamber." 

As  they  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  the  sounds  of  many  voices 
informed  them  how  correct  had  been  the  supposition.  Indeed,  William 
Kay,  one  of  the  reputed  artists  of  his  time,  was  seldom  alone.  He  lived 
in  a  very  luxurious  manner,  and  lacked  no  friends,  either  amongst  the 
nobles,  who  encouraged  his  talents,  the  burghers  of  Antwerp,  who  were 
proud  of  his  having  selected  their  fair  city  for  a  residence,  or  his  brothers 
in  the  art,  who  looked  up  to  him  with  that  conBdence  which  his  character, 
when  known,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  ;  for  he  was  distinguished  by  those 
gentler  virtues  with  which,  alas !  we  so  seldom  see  genius  accompanied. 
Nature,  who  having  once  endowed  a  being  with  that  glorious  gift,  seems 
hut  too  often  chary  of  granting  any  other,  had  to  him  been  no  less  pro- 
pitioos  than  Fortune.  Of  an  unassuming  disposition,  avoiding  the  com- 
mon error  of  many  whose  talents  have  been  acknowledged  by  tlie  world, 
he  did  not  claim  homage  as  his  right,  from  beings  less  or  otherwise 
gifted  than  himsel£  And  never  had  Kay  been  known  to  refuse  advice, 
eooooragement,  consolation,  or  assistance  to  the  young  beginner  in  the 
art  he  cherished.  Success  invariably  excited  his  warmest  sympathy; 
ind  no  failure,  however  ridiculous — no  attempt,  however  contemptible, 
brought  a  smile  to  his  lips. 

Some  detractors — for  what  mortal,  elevated  in  any  way  above  the 
mass,  ever  escaped  such  ? — hinted  that  his  luxurious,  comfortable  home, 
his  splendid  style  of  dress,  and,  above  all,  his  free  hospitality,  betokened 
a  want  of  prudence ;  but  his  friends  adduced  in  excuse,  that  he  most 
needed  a  cheerful  interior  who  spent  in  it  so  much  of  his  time  ;  that  love 
of  outward  decoration  was  natural  to  a  refined  taste ;  and  the  third  weak- 
ness— if  weakness  it  were  to  love  good  cheer — it  was  suggested,  he 
shared  in  common  with  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 

Perfection,  however,  is  not  of  this  world  ;  and  William  Kay's  very 
virtues  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  weaknesses.  His  gentleness 
&nd  profosion  were  rather  the  result  of  facility  of  temper  than  of  gene- 
losity;  and  his  love  of  society  found  its  source  rather  in  a  distrust  of 
idf-oommmdion  than  in  any  real  enjoyment  he  derived  from  the  com- 
panicnship  of  others.  Of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  dreading 
Kst  this  tendency  should  gain  too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  mind,  and  con- 
cealing under  a  calm  exterior  morbid  sensibilities  that  threatened  his 
peace,  he  struggled  with  his  own  nature  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power, 
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On  the  whole,  however,  whether  his  amiahility  arose  from  a  want  of 
strength  of  character  or  from  weakness  of  the  nerves,  certidn  it  is  that 
it  won  him  general  esteem. 

The  Van  Meerens  found  a  perfect  conclave  collected  in  the  room  of 
the  artist ;  many  young  painters  were  suhmitting  to  him  the  plans  they 
were  conunissioned  to  execute  for  the  town,  whilst  some  of  the  elders  of 
the  fraternity  lounged  about  the  atelier. 

"  You  see,  Master  van  Meeren,"  said  Kay,  addressing  Paul,  "  I  have 
no  time  at  present  to  work  at  your  portrait — my  friends  do  not  leave 
me  a  moment  of  leisure ;  hut,  still,  I  have  done  something  since  yoa 
last  saw  it — look  here.** 

And  bringing  forward  a  nearly  finished  half-length  pictmre,  he  placed  it 
on  his  easel,  that  it  might  be  the  hetter  seen.  It  was  a  masterpiece  ;  for 
not  only  was  it  faithful  as  to  the  lineaments,  but  the  artist  had,  as  usual, 
admirably  succeeded  in  transferring  to  canvas  the  expression  of  character, 
together  with  that  of  countenance.  Although  that  countenance  could 
not  be  termed  handsome,  yet,  as  a  picture,  it  was  most  effective,  bearing 
as  it  did  the  stamp  of  stubborn,  austere  rectitude  and  honest  daring,  in 
every  line.  All  the  artists  present  agreed  in  expatiating  on  the  merits  of 
the  painting,  and  Frank  Flori?  was  the  loudest  in  its  pnuse. 

The  Van  Meerens  were  not  surprised  to  see  here  this  celebrity,  although 
he  had  sunk,  by  his  moral  depravity,  as  low  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion 
as  Kay  had  risen  by  his  commendable  qualities — ^for  he  and  Kay  had 
been  intimate  from  youth  upwards.  Pupils  of  the  same  master,  Floris 
had  even  outshone  in  genius  the  friend  of  his  earlier  days.  But  even 
in  this  continuation  of  their  friendship,  the  peculiar  disposition  of  Kay 
showed  itself.  Neither  did  the  superior  success  of  Frank  make  him 
jealous,  nor  his  own  moral  excellence,  and  the  diversity  of  their  pursuits, 
make  Floris  so  repugnant  to  him  as  the  votaries  of  vice  generally  are  to 
those  of  virtue.  Habit  was,  perhaps,  the  tie  that  bound  them.  Paul, 
whose  uncompromising  nature  knew  no  medium  between  liking  and  dis- 
liking, and  who,  strict  and  severe  for  himself,  was  no  less  exacting 
towards  others,  answered  coolly,  almost  contemptuously,  the  g^reeting  of 
Frank  Floris,  and  turned  at  once  his  attention  to  Kay,  asking  him  if  he 
could  not  be  favoured  by  a  sight  of  the  work  he  had  now  on  hand. 
Before,  however,  the  latter  had  time  to  answer,  a  fair-looking  youth 
hastily  approached  him, '  closing  a  portfolio  of  drawings  which  he  had 
just  taken  from  the  table. 

"And  so.  Master  Kay,'*  said  he,  **you  do  not  approve  of  these 
figures  ?" 

**  Probably,**  said  a  man  who  had  been  in  deep  converse  with  Cor- 
nelius, and  who  now  stepped  forward,  "  because  you  have  been  struck 
with  the  lengthy  limbs  and  insignificant  faces  of  Alost's  Virtues;  for  I 
declare  his  Temperance  looks  like  a  mummy,  and  his  two  Hopes  are  the 
images  of  apathetic  Despair." 

"That  is  no  reason,'*  said  Floris,  **why  Ghysbrecht  should  make 
Despair  grin,  or  Chastity  look  as  if  she  had  taken  physic." 

Perceiving  how  deeply  the  young  man  blushed  under  this  censure, 
Kay  kindly  interposed. 

"  Do  not  fear;  when  you  have  corrected  the  few  faults  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  whole  will  do  uncommonly  well.    Your  drawing  shows  great  pro- 
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iDise  of  talent,  my  yoong  firiend,  but  the  bustle  of  this  moment  is  such 
as  to  prevent  all  calmness  of  judgment" 

The  youth  retired  with  the  humility  of  manner,  and  respect  for 
seniority,  which  formed  one  of  the  characteiistics  of  that  epoch. 

^  I  don't  think,  Michael/*  continued  Kay,  turning  to  the  first  speaker, 
''you  render  justice  to  Alost;  he  has  not  much  imagination,  I  admit,  but 
he  has  a  ready  pencil.'' 

^^But,*'  replied  Coxcie,  '*  he  has  not  been  to  Italy;  and  as  long  as  a 
young  nuin  has  not  passed  that  ordeal,  his  thoughts  must  remain  as  cold 
and  colourless  as  the  sky  of  our  own  country,  and  his  manner  cramped, 
from  his  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  well  the  great 
masters." 

'^  Certainly,''  said  Frank  Floris,  warmly,  *'  when  one  has,  like  you  and 
me^  drunk  deep  at  that  fountain  of  inspiration, — when  one  has  come 
within  the  influence  of  such  a  master  spirit  as  Raphael's,  and  caught 
some  of  the  emanation  of  its  light, — when  one  has  basked  in  the  sun  of 
Italy,  gazed  on  her  blue  sky,  blue  waves,  and  into  the  dark  love-fraught 
eyes  of  her  daughters, — it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  world  of  poetry 
and  fiincy  is  opened  to  him." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Paul;  "but  not  that  of  excellence  exclusively, — 
native  talent  may  be  permitted  to  find  the  secret  road  to  that  gate." 

^  What  have  we  of  native  talent  ?"  said  Michael  Coxcie,  scorn- 
fidly. 

"  Breughel  the  droll,"  ventured  Cornelius. 

**  Say,  rather,  Breughel  the  low,"  replied  Coxcie.  "  I  grant  that  he 
takes  nature  to  the  life,  but  nature  in  all  its  gprossness." 

"  Nay,"  said  Kay,  "  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  you ;  to  copy 
nature  m  its  innocent  and  lawful  solaces  is  not  to  select  grossness  for 
oaeB  modeL" 

"  And  I,  for  one,  confess,"  added  Paid,  looking  fixedly  at  Coxcie,  "  that 
an  individual  bent,  of  whatever  kind,  is  preferable  to  the  servile  copying 
of  what  may  be  most  beautifid." 

Perhaps  the  extensive  intercourse  which  his  commercial  operations 
afforded  Paul  van  Meeren  with  persons  of  all  sorts  and  climes,  more . 
e^iecially  with  Italian  merchants,  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing, not  only  how  Coxcie  could  admire,  but  also  borrow,  the  fruits  of 
RaphaeFs  genius ;  his  words  seemed  to  move  Frank  Floris  not  a  Httle, 
for  he  answered  somewhat  sharply  : 

"  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Flemish  school  if  this  country  is  so  deficient 
m  objects  capable  of  firing  the  imagination." 

"  Flanders  boasts  already  a  Van  Eycke,  and  a  Hemling,"  resumed  the 
dder  Van  Meeren  ;  "  and  1  hope — nay,  I  am  certain,"  he  continued,  with 
increasing  warmth,  "  the  day  is  not  distant  when  our  country,  perhaps 
our  very  town,  may  give  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  as  great  and 
ihining  lights  as  ever  rose  in  the  South."  Then  tummg  to  Kay,  he 
added,  ^^  I  suppose  it  is  useless  for  me  to  come  to  you  ag^in  until  the 
emperor  has  left  our  town  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly  so,"  replied  the  painter ;  "  we  cannot  call  our  very 
thoughts  our  own  just  now,  you  see,"  said  he,  pointing  to  several  persons 
who  were  respectfully  waiting  their  turn  to  claim  a  share  of  his  attention. 
^  But,'  surely,  you  will  not  go  without  taking  a  morning  cup  ?'* 

Having  complied  with  this  necessary  etiquette — for  a  refusal  would,  at 
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that  period,  hsve  been  a  breach  of  Flemish  courtesy — Paul  and  Come^ 
lius  took  their  departure.  Scarcely  had  the^oor  closed  upon  them,  when 
Frank  Floris  exclaimed : 

*<  How  I  hate  to  hear  the  uninitiated  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  our 
art !  They  condemn  and  praise  with  such  an  inability  of  appreciation ; 
and  to  hear  them  discuss  what  they  don't  understand  quite  upsets  me. 
I  have  no  patience  with  their  absurdity." 

"  Yet,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  my  good  friend,'*  replied  Kay,  "  that 
to  please  these  very  uninitiated  of  whom  you  speak,  is  the  chief  aim  to 
which  tend  all  our  endeayours — ^the  toils  of  our  youth,  our  distant  travels, 
and  many  a  sacrifice  of  our  individual  tastes  and  opinions.  I  never 
hear  any  of  our  fraternity  speak  slightingly  of  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
or  of  that  of  any  particidar  individual  who,  after  all,  be  his  understand- 
ing what  it  may,  forms  a  fraction  of  that  awful  body,  without  thinking 
of  those  ladies  who  affect  to  speak  disparagingly  of  our  sex.  One 
appears  to  me  as  little  sensible  as  the  other.  What  would  beauty  be 
without  admirers  ? — or  an  artist  without  a  public  to  decide  on — and,  alas ! 
in  many  instances,  to  pay,  his  merits  ?  Certainly,  if  we  were  to  gain 
neither  fame,  friends,  nor  honours  —  in  short,  if  we  were  to  labour 
merely  to  please  ourselves,  I  doubt  but  few  would  be  found  to  follow  our 
profession.*' 

^'  Doubtless,"  said  Coxcie  ;  ^'  and  it  must  be  confessed  these  Van 
Meerens  are  the  most  worthy  people  in  the  world.** 

"  Paul,"  continued  William  Kay — who,  as  we  have  already  said,  felt 
nothing  by  halves,  and  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  brothers,  from  whom 
he  had  received  numberless  marks  of  friendship — "  Paul  is  no  common 
character.  He  is  what  many  are  ofreu  miscalled,  a  true  patriot — a  man 
not  of  many  words,  but  sincere  in  his  professions — a  man  of  thought 
and  energy." 

*^  Oh  !  if  he  be  so  patriotic,  that  explains  at  once  your  warm  interest 
in  him,**  said  Floris,  who,  during  Kay's  animated  discourse,  had  paid  his 
devotions  to  the  fine  Rhenish  wine  that  had  been  offered  to  the  brothers, 
but  which  they  had  scarcely  tasted ;  ''  but  for  all  that,  1*11  be  bound  the 
pale-faced  worthy  drinks  nothing  but  cold,  insipid  stuff;  your  thorough- 
going republican  is  always  a  water-drinker,  and  nis  heart  gets  as  cheerless, 
and  his  spirit  as  dull,  as  the  source  from  which  he  slakes  his  thirst." 

Coxcie  and  Kay  interchanged  a  meaning  look  and  smiled. 

'^  No  one  can  cast  such  a  blame  in  my  face ;  but,"  added  he,  glancing 
accidentally  at  the  large,  beautifully-ornamented  clock  £bced  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  '^  these  times  make  sad  idlers  of  us  all — I  must  back  to 
work ;  so  farewell,  my  masters."  And  taking  a  most  cordial  leave  of  his 
friends,  the  so-named  ''  Raphael  of  Flanders*'  made  his  exit 
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BT  COBNCLIXJS   COLYIIiLE. 

There  they  are,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo!  The  shelves  groan 
under  their  prodigious  weight.  The  dust  of  years  has  imparted  to  them 
a  sage  and  a  venerable  aspect  The  lapse  of  ages  has  conferred  upon 
them  a  dignity  and  a  grace  which  the  works  of  modem  times  have  in 
Tun  attempted  to  rival.  There  they  are,  the  ponderous,  goodly  volumes, 
tightly  pressed  together,  as  though  they  were  afraid  their  precious  con- 
tents— the  immortal  thoughts — the  high-toned  sentiments  with  which 
their  pages  are  enriched,  should  evaporate !  Behold  the  depositaries  of 
mind — the  receptacles  in  which  are  enshrined  the  outpourings  of  roan's 
gigantic  intellect.  Upon  their  tiny,  unsubstantial  leaves,  that  a  breath 
would  blow  away — a  spark  consume — the  hand  of  time  crumbles  into 
dust,  is  eng^ven  the  immortal  part  of  man!  Upon  how  frail  a  tenure, 
how  flimsy  a  basis,  does  he  hold  his  sublunary  immortality ! 

Here  within  these  walls — amidst  the  dust  and  the  web  of  the  obnoxious 
ipider,  are  heaped  the  treasures  which  have  cost  the  world  centuries  to 
GoUect!  Generations  have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten — ancient 
forms  and  customs  have  been  superseded  by  modem  taste  and  invention 
— cities  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth — languages  have 
dwindled  into  obscurity  and  become  obsolete ;  but  these  small,  insig- 
nificant caskets,  in  which  are  deposited  the  diamonds  and  precious  stenes 
of  every  country  and  generation,  have  survived — proud  tropnies  of  genius, 
lasting  monuments  of  human  greatness! 

They  are  the  links  that  unite  us  to,  and  enable  us  to  identify  ourselves 
with,  uie  great  human  race,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world — the 
mirrors  which  exhibit  the  counterparts  of  ourselves,  whose  actions,  pas- 
iions,  sufferings,  rejoicings,  hopes  and  fears  in  every  period  of  the  world's 
history,  assimilate  to  our  own.  They  are  our  monitors  and  guides ;  for, 
by  pointing  out  the  errors  and  failings  of  our  predecessors,  they  enable 
us  to  escape  the  dangers  and  difiBculties  with  wliich  we  are  surrounded. 
They  are  the  chroniclers  of  mighty  deeds — hence  the  achievements  of 
the  warrior,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  are  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  enabling  generations,  far  remote  from  the  period  in 
which  they  lived  themselves,  to  appreciate  their  genius  and  venerate  their 
renown.  Whatever  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  a  man  whilst  living, 
he  will  be  tried  by  another  tribunal  after  he  is  dead.  Party  feeling, 
jealousy,  animosity,  subside  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  his  remains, 
and  these  invaluable  records  are  the  only  evidence  by  which  the  great 
men  of  former  ages  will  be  judged  by  posterity. 

Surrounded  by  treasures  such  as  these,  associated  by  constant  proximity 
with  the  most  gifted  minds  that  ever  illuminated  the  universe  with  their 
wisdom  and  their  learning,  is  it  a  marvel — is  it  a  matter  difficult  of  com- 
pehension,  that  a  person  so  situated  should  wean  himself  from  the  world, 
Its  vanities,  its  cares,  and  its  pleasures — withdraw  himself  from  society,  and 
cling  to  these  instructive  and  fond  companions  as  a  solace  and  a  refuge  ? 

Seventy  years  have  passed  over  the  head  of  Winkletoppen.  Poverty 
sod  death  have  shed  their  baneful  influences  over  his  home  and  heart. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Winkletoppen  rode  in  his  carriage,  when  his 
y^  and  his  children  stood  around  hun ;  but  it  is  past,  and  the  old  man 
uteogoed. 
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When  Mr.  Winkletoppen  had  determined  npon  withdrawing  lumself 
from  the  world,  he  sought  for  a  retired  spot  where  he  could  indulge  his 
taste  for  reading  and  reflection,  without  being  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  curious  or  the  meddling.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  found 
such  a  place  as  he  required.  He  did  not  want  an  entire  house,  because 
it  was  unnecessary,  and  besides,  would  involve  him  in  too  heavy  an  ex- 
pense ;  neither  did  he  want  apartments  in  a  house  in  which  other  tenants 
resided,  for  he  conceived  that  a  circumstance  of  that  nature  would  frus- 
trate all  the  schemes  he  had  formed  of  quietness  and  seclusion. 

In  the  course  of  his  search,  a  large  house,  in  a  suitable  situation,  at- 
,  tracted  his  notice.  It  stood  alone,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  mile  from 
any  other  habitation.  It  was  fast  falling  to  decay ;  and  the  g^arden  in 
front,  surrounded  by  iron  palisading,  was  choked  with  weeds  and  grass. 
Many  of  the  window-frames  of  the  house  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  panes  were  broken.  Two  vases,  placed  upon 
pedestals  in  the  garden,  and  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  were  filled  with  the  most  noxious  plants.  The  place,  in  a  former 
day,  had  evidently  presented  a  different  appearance,  for  there  were  suffi- 
cient indications  about  it  to  show  that  its  inhabitants  must  have  been 
persons  of  taste  and  refinement.  Winkletoppen  was  struck  with  the 
mournful  grandeur  of  the  spot :  its  appearance  charmed  him  ;  possibly 
from  its  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  own  shattered  fortunes. 
It  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  could  afford  to  become  the  tenant 
of  so  spacious  a  mansion ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
fact  that,  if  his  means  had  admitted  of  it,  it  was  the  very  place  that 
he  would  have  selected. 

Actuated  probably  by  curiosity  rather  tiian  anything  else,  he  inquired 
as  to  the  reasons  of  its  having  stood  so  long  empty ;  and  was  told  that 
several  persons  were  desirous  of  occupying  it,  but  that  the  owner  and 
they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  terms.  Mr.  Winkletoppen  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  he  determined  to  call  upon  the  owner 
himself;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

"Mr.  Buckle?"  said  Mr.  Winkletoppen,  interrogatively,  when  he  was 
shown  into  the  presence  of  a  strange,  repulsive-looking  mortal,  about 
sixty  years  of  age. 

"  Buckle,  sir — not  Mister !  Plain  Buckle.  No  etiquette — no  politeness. 
Give  me  the  substance,  I  don't  want  the  shadow.     Buckle,  sir — go  on !" 

Mr.  Winkletoppen  trembled. 

•*I — I  beg  pardon,"  stammered  out  Mr.  Winkletoppen;  "perhaps  I 
intrude?" 

"  A  little,  I  confess.  No  matter ;  I  forgive  you.  If  you  can  find  a 
chair  that  will  bear  you,  sit  down." 

"  I — I  thank  you.     I  would  rather  stand." 

"  Very  well." 
I'm  sorry  I've  called  so  inopportunely." 

No   apologies.     It's  enough — I've  forgiven  you.     If  you  wish  U 
shorten  this  unpleasant  interview  state  your  business." 

Mr.  Winkletoppen  was  completely  overpowered  with  nervousness  :  an( 
he  was  greatly  afraid  that,  in  explaining  his  business,  he  might  be  touching 
on  dangerous  ground. 

"  I — ahem  ! — in  short,  I  think  there  is  a  house — " 
"  I  think  I  comprehend  you.     You  inquire  about  the  house  which  i 
to  let?" 
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**  Ah ! — yo     CO.     Precisely  so," 

"  What's  youp  name  ?" 

«*  Mister—" 

"  Leave  out  the  Mister — it's  shorter." 

«  Winkietoppen." 

**Are  you  acquainted,  Winkletoppen,  with  the  only  conditions  on 
which  I  consent  to  let  that  house  ?" 

''  I  am  sorry  I  have — " 

"  No  circumlocution,  if  you  please.  Are  you  acquainted,  I  say,  with 
the  only  conditions  on  which  I  consent  to  let  that  house  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  sir." 

''  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  The  house  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  It 
is  my  wish  that  no  one  shall  arrest  the  hand  of  time,  or  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  elements ;  but  that  it  shall  be  suffered  to  fall  to  ruins, 
till  scarcely  one  stone  stands  upon  another.  Are  you  prepared  to  take 
the  house  upon  these  terms  ?" 

"  If  it  is  not  beyond  my  means,  yes." 

"  The  terms  will  suit  you  in  other  respects.  There  are  the  keys  ;  ex- 
amme  it. 

Mr.  Winkletoppen  was  only  too  glad  to  be  favoured  with  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  to  escape. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said. 

Buckle  closed  ^e  door  after  his  unwelcome  vbitor. 

Mr.  Winkletoppen  found  the  deserted  house  in  a  much  worse  state 
of  repair  than  he  had  anticipated.  Several  apertures  in  the  roof  ad- 
mitted the  light  of  heaven  freely  into  the  attics,  and  the  rain,  by  this 
means,  had  communicated  with  almost  every  room.  The  walls  were 
deplorably  stained,  and  the  webs  of  the  spider  pended  in  various  places 
from  the  ceilings.  The  skirting-boards  bespoke  the  presence  of  rats  and 
mice  in  g^eat  abundance,  and  the  dust  had  so  coated  the  panes  that  many 
of  the  rooms  were  in  total  darkness. 

There  was  only  one  apartment  that  Mr.  Winkletoppen  conceived  to  be 
inhabitable.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  had  evidently  once  been 
used  as  a  library,  for  on  all  sides  were  ranged  empty  shelves  for  the  re- 
ception of  books.  There  were  traces  of  grace  and  elegance  still  visible 
in  this  room.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  paper  of  an  elegant  damask 
pattern,  although,  from  the  length  of  time  the  house  had  remained  un- 
occupied, it  was  in  anything  but  a  good  condition.  The  ceiling  still 
displayed  the  remnants  of  wreaths  and  flowers,  with  which  it  had  at  one 
time  been  decorated. 

Terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Winkletoppen  took  possession  of 
the  apartment.  He  had  disposed  of  almost  everything  but  his  books, 
and  they  now  filled  the  shelves  already  referred  to.  Poor  old  Andrew 
Winkletoppen !  There  he  is,  with  his  long  grey  hair  tied  behind  in  a 
queue  ;  his  pepper-and-salt  coat  with  horn  buttons ;  his  g^ey  breeches, 
and  worsted  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes,  wandering  from  shelf  to  shelf 
in  search  of  a  volume  by  some  favourite  author. 

**  Let  me  see,"  mused  Mr.  Winkletoppen,  "  is  the  passage  from 
Horace  or  Virgil  ?     Neither,  neither — it's  in  Cicero." 

Down  came  the  volume,  and  Mr.  Winkletoppen  commenced  his  search 
for  the  passage  that  was  floating  in  his  mind.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  found  it ;  but  when  he  had  done  so,  he  rose  from  his  seat  with  an  air 
of  tnomph,  and  replaced  the  volume  on  the  shelf. 
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From  morning  till  evening  he  employed  himself  in  reading.  The 
days  passed  pleasantly  away  in  the  old  house ;  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
hooks  he  never  felt  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  companion. 

Mr.  Buckle  one  morning  called  upon  him.  h  was  the  £rst  Tisit  he 
had  paid  him  since  he  became  his  tenant. 

*^  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  Mr.  Winkletoppen,  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  his  visitor. 

"  I  never  shake  hands  with  any  man,  sir,"  replied  Buckle,  *^  till  I  have 
known  him  ten  years  at  least." 

"  Ah !  the  world  has  deceived  you." 

"  No,  it  has  not.     It  only  would  do  so,  if  I  would  permit  it." 

"  It  has  deceived  many  an  honest  man,"  observed  Winkletoppen. 

**  Fools,  blockheads,  and  idiots  it  may." 

**  Pray  take  a  seat,"  said  Mr.  Winkletoppen. 

*^  I  require  no  invitation.     At  present  I'll  stand.** 

"  This  has  been  a  delightful  residence  at  some  period." 

'^  It  was.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  afterwards.  These  books, 
then,  ai*e  your  only  companions  ?" 

*'  They  are." 

**  Dull  and  stupid.     I  could  never  read  a  book  through  in  my  life." 

''  Not  dullj  sir ;  not  dull,  nor  stupid  neither :  they  are  pleasant  com- 
panions." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  they  can  be  so." 

'*  Because  they  differ  from  all  other  companions.  A  dog,  for  instance, 
is  a  very  pleasant  friend;  he  is  faithful  and  sagacious — attached  to  his 
master — but  he  has  no  conversation — you  derive  no  benefit  from  the  com- 
panionship. A  person  whom  you  have  long  known,  whose  intelligence 
and  integrity  have  endeared  him  to  you,  is  also  a  good  companion,  but 
he  will  sometimes  weary  you  with  his  long  stories — he  will  sometimes  ex- 

Eress  opinions  which  you  do  not  approve  of,  and  become  sullen  and  ang^ 
ecause  you  cannot  adopt  them.  He  will  sometimes  tire  you  by  asking 
questions,  aggravate  you  by  evading  those  put  to  himself.  He  will  occa- 
sionally be  moody  and  irritable  according  to  his  temperament,  and  any- 
thing out  pleasant  or  urbane  in  his  deportment.  If  the  wind  be  in  a 
particular  part  he  will  be  troubled  with  the  toothache  or  the  rheumatism; 
and  if  you  do  not  sympathise  cordially  with  his  sufferings,  you  will  be  set 
down  to  be  unfeeling  and  selfish.  It  is  expected  that  you  shall  espouse 
his  cause  in  all  his  quarrels  and  animosities,  whether  you  think  him  jus- 
tified or  not.  Disinterestedness  in  money  matters  and  personal  safety  is 
likewise  indispensable.  If  he  wants  the  loan  of  a  ten-pound  note,  if  he 
be  in  danger  of  receiving  condign  and  bodily  chastisement,  you  must 'lend 
him  the  money,  risk  your  own  head  in  his  defence,  and  in  every  respect 
enact  the  Damon  to  his  Pythias.  If  you  fail  in  any  of  these  respects,  the 
chances  are  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  will  be  broken.  He  will  pro- 
bably become  your  most  implacable  enemy — divulge  the  secrets  you  con* 
fided  to  him  in  confidence,  and  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  put  yon 
on  bad  terms  with  all  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Sir,  books  afford  me 
innumerable  advantages  without  any  of  these  inconveniences.  With  one  I 
can  travel  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  without  stirring  from  mj 
chamber.  It  will  show  me  all  the  pleasant  places  on  the  road,  point  out 
anything  that  is  remarkable  in  their  history,  and  interlard  its  diseonrse 
with  any  little  sentiment  or  reflection  that  tne  occasion  may  give  rise  to. 
If  I  grow  tired  I  can  lay  it  aside,  and  lefnune  it  at  leinire.     AnoAer  inll 
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favour  roe  with  an  analytical  disoourse.  I  can  read  the  opinions  expressed 
without  being  obliged  to  adopt  them;  bat  if  they  become  so  palpably 
absurd,  or  so  grossly  corrupt,  tnat  I  conceive  it  a  waste  of  time  to  bestow 
attention  upon  diem,  I  can  throw  it  down  if^-ithout  any  offence  being 
given.  A  third  will  give  me  the  history  of  antiquity ;  the  records  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  will  become  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  my 
own  era.  A  fourth  the  biography  of  great  men.  A  fifth  will  reveal  to 
me  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  enable  me,  as  it  were,  to  dive  into 
the  very  arcana  of  the  human  mind.  With  Shakspeare  by  my  side  I  can 
kagh,  weep,  chafe,  admire,  according  to  the  impetus  given  to  my  feelings. 
In  the  company  of  the  venerable  Milton  I  bow,  humiliate  myself,  feel 
wonder,  awe-stricken.  If  I  want  amusement  I  turn  to  the  pages  of  Cer- 
vantes or  Le  Sage.  Some  of  the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  are  as  provocative 
of  laughter  as  those  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,  whilst  they  both 
educe  a  moral  which  will  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  frivolous.  In 
fine,  I  might  go  on  multiplying  instances  of  the  profitableness  and  pleasant- 
ness of  my  companions  ad  in/tnitum.  There  they  are,  sir,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  matter  is,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  them.  If  I 
have  been  edified  with  the  "iEneid,"  there  is  no  fear  of  the  shade  of  Virgil 
presenting  itself  before  me,  and  asking  for  the  loan  of  five  shillings.  If 
I  condemn  Aristophanes  for  his  attacks  upon  the  virtuous  philosopher, 
Socrates,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  being  called  to  account  for  the 
misdemeanour ;  hence  you  will  perceive  the  superiority  of  my  companions 
over  all  others.'* 

"  You  have  made  out  a  good  case,  Winkletoppen ;  I  admire  you." 

"And  yet  you  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me." 

"  That  is  another  thing.  I  knew  a  man  nine  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  never  shook  hands  with  him.  His  character,  so  far  as  1  know, 
was  without  a  stain.  He  went  some  years  ago  to  America,  and,  before 
leaving  the  country,  called  upon  me  to  say  farewell.'* 

'^  And  you  shook  hands  with  him  ?" 

"  r>o.     I  thought  it  was  possible  the  man  might  still  deceive  me." 

"  You  carry  your  principle  too  far.*' 

"  Not  at  all.  But  I'm  detaining  you  from  your  friends.  I  will  visit 
yon  soon  again." 

*'  Good- day,"  said  Winkletoppen. 

Buckle  walked  away  without  hearing  the  salutation  of  the  Recluse. 

*^  Strange  man,"  said  Winkletoppen. 

Weeks  elapsed,  but  Buckle  did  not  re-appear.  Mr.  Winkletoppen 
began  to  £Eincy  that  the  connexion,  slight  as  it  had  been,  was  broken  off; 
but  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  busy  as  usual  one  morning  with  his 
books,  when  the  ungainly  figure  of  Buckle  presented  itself. 

**  Fine  day  !"  said  Winkletoppen. 

**  That's  a  matter,  air,  that  doesn't  concern  me.  The  storms  of  De- 
cember are  as  welcome  to  me  as  the  sunshine  of  June.  I  never  complain 
of  the  weather — ^never."     Winkletoppen  was  silent. 

*'  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  Winkletoppen,  I  said  I  would  tell  yon 
something  more  about  this  old  house." 

"You  did." 

*'  It's  all  comprised  in  a  few  words.  I  formerly  lived  here  with  my 
wife,  four  children,  and  servants.  Within  two  years  my  wife  and  chil- 
dven  <Ued,  one  after  another.  I  ^schaiged  the  servants  and  quitted  the 
wlttch  I  Towed  should  cminble  to  die  dust" 
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"  It's  a  melancholy  story,*'  observed  Mr.  Winkletoppen. 

Buckle  walked  round  tne  room  and  inspected  some  of  the  books,  and 
shortly  afterwards  departed* 

A  friendship  sprang  up  between  Winkletoppen  and  Buckle,  which 
strengthened  as  time  sped  on.  It  became  a  custom  with  Buckle  to  iisit 
his  friend  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  hold  each  time  a  short  conver- 
sation  with  him. 

Buckle  called  one  day.  It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  acquaint- 
ance.  Every  year  had  added  to  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  Winkle- 
toppen. He  determined  to  give  a  more  emphatic  proof  of  it  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  He  resolved  to  shake  hands  with  Winkletoppen  cordially 
and  freely.  He  was  particularly  merry  at  the  prospect  of  gratifying  this 
desire  of  his  heart.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  walked  in.  He  discovered  Winkletoppen  sitting  in  au 
arm-chair  with  a  number  of  books  spread  on  the  table  at  which  he  sat. 
Buckle  spoke,  but  he  received  no  answer.  He  approached  the  chair  on 
which  his  friend  sat.  Mr.  Winkletoppen  was  dead !  **  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" and  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  were  spread  open  before  him. 
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Until  about  half  a  century  back,  the  inhabitants  of  South  America 
were  constantly  afflicted  with  that  dreadful,  and  then  deemed  incurable 
disease,  known  by  the  name  of  the  leprosy.  Whenever  an  individual,  of 
whatever  rank  or  distinction  he  might  be,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
scourged  by  this  horrible  malady,  which  covered  the  face  with  ulcers, 
benumbed  the  feelings,  and  through  reckless  agony  led  its  victim  to  a  slow 
and  lingering  death,  every  one  fled  from  him  :  he  was  never  thought  of 
without  a  shudder,  parents  and  friends  alike  forsook  him,  and  no  other 
asylum  was  open  to  him  than  the  infected  Lazarettos,  where  his  sufferings 
became  more  acute  by  the  sight  and  torture  of  objects  more  to  be  pitied 
than  himself. 

The  frightful  plague  of  the  New  World  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  art, 
while  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  a  never-failing  cure  for  it;  but 
their  inveterate  hate  to  Europeans  would  not  permit  them  to  have  it  com- 
municated, and  it  would  have  been  considered  the  highest  crime,  and 
punished  as  such,  if  any  member  of  their  tribe  had  dared  to  divulge  the 
secret. 

However,  a  fortunate  and  almost  miraculous  circumstance  occurred 
about  half  a  century  since,  which  brought  the  secrecy  of  this  cure  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans. 

In  the  flourishing  province  of  Guatimila,  a  poor  old  negress  was 
attacked  by  the  leprosy,  when  she  was  brutally  driven  from  her  hut,  and 
abandoned  by  her  relations  and  friends.  Homeless  and  forsaken,  she 
wandered  about  the  country,  until  she  gained  the  forests  spread  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Andes,  where  she  contrived  to  support  herself  upon  the 
wild  produce  of  those  regions,  quenching  the  thirst  of  her  fever  in  the 
cold  streams  of  the  glaciers'  outpourings.  Her  nights  she  passed  upon 
the  perilous  boughs  of  the  pine  trees,  to  escape  the  tiger's  fury  and  the 
serpent's  coil,  though  sometimes  she  was  disturbed  by  a  more  monstrous 
neighbour  still — the  chauve'souris,  the  vampire  of  the  New  World, 
Buperstitiously  supposed  to  suck  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  sleeper 
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^th  such  address  as  not  to  awaken  him,  whose  infernal  wings  (as  thej 
are  termed)  would  flap  around  her  ears,  and  awake  her  to  new  horrors. 

In  the  climax  of  her  calamity  she  was  one  day  joined  hy  a  band  of 
Indians,  who  took  compassion  on  her  misfortunes.  Accustomed  as  she 
had  been  to  see  her  own  countrymen  abandon  her,  she  was  astonished  at 
the  conduct  of  these  strangers,  who,  instead  of  being  appalled  at  her 
hideousness,  approached  her  without  hesitation.  They  bade  her  follow 
them  to  their  village,  and  promised  to  alleviate  her  misery  and  extirpate 
her  disease. 

But  cheering  as  this  hope  was  to  this  wretched  being,  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  obey  them,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  thread  the 
windings  of  the  forests  with  the  force  and  swiftness  of  huntsmen ;  they, 
therefore,  made  a  palanquin  of  boughs,  placed  her  upon  it,  and  bore  her 
OD  their  shoulders  to  their  home,  where  she  was  lodged,  provided  for,  and 
most  humanely  attended  to.  But  the  remedy  for  the  cure  of  her  disease 
was  as  loathsome  as  the  malady  itself.  She  was  compelled  to  swallow 
morsels  of  lizards,  cut  up  before  her  eyes,  to  throw  her  into  a  violent 
perspiration,  which,  however,  finally  eradicated  her  disease,  and  restored 
her  to  energy  and  health. 

But  much  as  the  resuscitated  negress  felt  indebted  to  the  Indians  for 
their  miraculous  cure,  she  wotdd  nevertheless  willingly  have  left  them, 
to  convey  the  secret  of  her  restoration  back  to  her  country,  where  so 
many  deplorable  wretches  were  lingering  out  their  days,  victims  of  despair 
and  agony.  But  the  jealous  character  of  the  Indians  prevented  her 
departing,  and  she  was  destined  to  cancel  the  obligation  she  owed  to 
them  for  her  convalescence,  by  long  years  of  banishment  from  her  home, 
and  servitude  to  them.  Faithful  to  her  vocations  they  treated  her  most 
humanely,  while  it  was  inferred  to  her,  that  the  moment  she  should  be 
found  attempting  to  escape,  she  would  meet  an  instantaneous  death. 
Her  captivity  continued  for  several  years,  during  which  period  she  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  singular  and  often  barbarous  customs  of 
these  people ;  and  it  was  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  that  she  effected  her  escape. 

Every  eight  or  ten  years  the  Indians  of  these  regions  perform  the  sin- 
gular festival  of  what  is  called  the  general  re-interment  of  the  dead, 
which  is  publicly  proclaimed  about  the  country  and  solemnly  executed : 
the  greatest  and  gravest  preparations  are  made,  and  the  neighbouring 
tiibes  are  invited  to  the  ceremony.  Previously,  however,  to  the  general 
assembly,  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  dead  since  the  last  general  inter- 
ment, are  retaken  from  their  graves  by  their  nearest  relatives,  when  care 
is  taken  to  cleanse  them  of  the  corruption  that  is  corroding  them.  They 
are  then  enveloped  in  a  new  covering  of  fur,  and  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
interment the  bodies  are  all  buried  together  in  the  same  pit,  with  the 
objects  they  most  prized  and  appreciated  during  their  lives.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  one  of  these  festivals,  while  the  negress 
was  among  the  Indians,  that  one  of  the  bodies  re-interred  was  that  of  a 
beloved  chief,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  re-appearance  of  the  corpse 
of  the  warrior  awakened  the  dormant  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  breasts  of 
his  coimtrymen,  and  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  making  war  upon  the 
tribe  by  whose  bloody  hands  their  chieftain  had  fallen,  though  years  and 
years  had  elapsed  since  that  event.  The  war-kettle — the  Indian's  sym- 
bol of  destruction — was  placed  upon  the  blazing  pile,  announcing  to  the 
whole  tribe  their  intention  of  going  forth  to  devour  their  foe.     A  cup 
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was  despatched  to  their  allies,  inyiting  them  to  drink  the  blood  of  th^ 
enemies  and  join  them  in  the  war.  The  Indian  chosen  for  their  chief 
fasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  spake  to  no  one  dming  that  time,  but 
paid  the  minutest  attention  to  his  dreams,  firom  which  he  deduced  good 
or  bad  omens,  according  to  their  tenour.  The  day  of  departure  arriving, 
they  painted  their  faces  and  hands  of  the  same  colour  as  the  trees  of  the 
forest^ — their  mode  of  warfare  being  concealment  and  ambuscade.  With 
their  friends  who  remained  they  chang^  their  best  clothes  against  inferior 
ones,  and  all  their  ornaments  they  left  with  their  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where 
the  heart-rending  scene  of  separation  took  place;  and  the  latter  returned 
to  their  homes,  plunged  in  the  gloom  of  awful  expectation,  tormented  by 
frightful  omens  of  the  future,  as  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
hJte  of  their  relatives.  A  few  weeks  of  doubt  and  anxiety  passed  over, 
and  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  glorious  news  that  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated,  and  that  the  conquerors  were  returning  home.  The  whole  vil- 
lage immediately  set  out  to  join  their  v'ictorious  countrymen,  whom  they 
met  marching  in  warlike  dignity,  preceded  by  the  prisoners  they  had 
made,  and  the  trophies  they  had  won.  On  their  approach  mothers  sought 
for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands,  and  sisters  for  their  brothers ; 
and  those  who  found  not  these  objects  of  their  affections  in  the  victorious 
ranks,  pierced  the  air  with  the  most  heartrending  siirieks.  On  reaching 
their  village  their  chief  publicly  harangued  the  elders  and  matrons,  en- 
tering into  the  minutest  details  respecting  their  expedition,  and,  as  the 
names  of  those  who  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  contest  were  mentioned, 
the  nearest  relatives  renewed  their  lamentations,  which  were  hearkened 
to  with  solemnity  and  sympathy  by  the  whole  assembly.  The  greatest 
transition  soon  afterwards  takes  place  ;  the  victory  is  proclaimed,  private 
losses  are  forgotten,  and  the  most  aggrieved  cannot  refrain  from  sharing 
in  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.  To  complete  the  public  joy,  on  the 
following  day  the  prisoners,  condemned  to  die  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
tribe,  are  consumed  over  a  slow  fire,  braving  the  most  exquisite  torture 
with  an  almost  supernatural  firmness.  But  the  victors  were  not  allowed 
to  sleep  long  upon  their  laurels;  for  the  conquered  in  their  turn  were  re- 
solved to  be  avenged  upon  their  vanquishers — they  made  a  descent  upon 
their  village,  when  all  the  able  men  of  the  tribe  were  absent  enjoying 
their  favourite  sport  of  hunting — they  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  butchered 
those  who  resisted  their  cruelty,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  rest,  amongst 
whom  was  the  aged  neg^ss.  The  absent  Indians,  however,  got  informa- 
tion of  this  attack  upon  their  tribe,  and  hastening  home  met  the  enemy 
returning  with  their  plunder,  when  a  bloody  contest  ensued,  in  the 
slaughter  and  confusion  of  which  the  negress  effected  her  escape,  re- 
gained the  neighbouring  woods,  and  after  much  fatigue  and  peril  found 
her  way  back  to  her  native  home. 

The  surprise  of  her  relatives  was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve her  a  living  being ;  but  when  they  heard  her  tale  and  wonderful 
cure,  they  hailed  her  return  as  a  salvation  to  their  country.  The  news 
soon  spread  about  the  province — hope  beamed  again  upon  the  hitherto 
despairing  leper's  breast — the  Lazarettos  were  shortly  ^ter  vacated,  and 
the  horrible  disease  of  the  leprosy  has  since  that  period  ceased  to  be  a 
scourge  among  the  natives  of  America. 

The  Spanish  governor  of  the  province  of  Guatimila  sent  for  the  negress, 
and  conferred  on  her  a  pension  for  life. 
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Chapter  XL 

LLEWELYN  AB  QKUFFYDD. 

Kaised  by  tho  fall,  decreed  by  loss  to  gain ; 
Enslaved  but  to  be  free,  and  conquered  but  to  reign. 

Dbyden*s  Ovid's  Met^  book  xy.,  1.  662. 

The  next  momiog  Sir  Owen,  previous  to  parting  with  his  guests  from 
Nantmawr,  insisted  on  taking  them  for  a  drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Wye. 
Issuing  from  the  park-gate,  they  heard  before  them  on  the  road  the 
lowing  of  many  oxen,  the  smacliing  of  long  whips,  and  the  short,  ofb- 
repeated  cries  of  "  Ya,  ho !"  and  soon  passed  through  a  multitudinous 
drove  of  black  cattle,  which  parted  hither  and  thither  as  they  were  over- 
taken, some  with  chins  exalted  to  the  hedges,  some  with  long  white 
horns  ready-set  for  butting  interlopers,  some  running  against  and  over 
each  other  in  utter  confusion,  while  two  or  three  sharp-visaged  drovers, 
each  mounted  on  his  sprightly  pony,  diligently  endeavoured,  both  with 
words  and  deeds,  to  set  them  all  to  rights  again. 

The  party,  getting  clear  of  this  obstruction,  soon  afterwards  overtook 
several  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  strong  pony,  and  driven  by  a  little  man 
who  sat  apparently  wrapped  in  thought,  and  soothed  by  the  monotonous 
creaking  of  his  wheels.  One  vehicle  was  inscribed  "  David  Davies,** 
another  "  Jenkin  GwyUm,"  and  another  "  William  Williams." 

'*  They  are  retailers  of  fish,'*  said  Sir  Owen,  "  and  carry  dried  salmon, 
cod,  and  oysters,  sewin,  whitings,  herrings,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  cockles, 
from,  the  Caermarthenshire  coast  as  far  as  Hereford,  selling  as  they  travel 
along.  For  a  return  freight  they  take  apples,  which  are  extremely 
scarce  higher  up  in  Wales."  They  presently  saw  the  road  before  them 
crowded  with  a  troop  of  wild,  unshackled  Welsh  ponies,  trotting  with 
might  and  nudn,  and  piu^ued  by  the  mounted  dealers,  who  led  in  halters, 
with  ropes  attached,  some  few  of  the  least  tractable  ;  but  Sir  Owen's 
party,  ddverg^g  to  the  left,  lost  sight  of  them  again  immediately.  The 
tourists'  course  was  directed  up  the  narrowed  valley  of  the  Wye ;  which 
river,  flowing  close  in  view,  and  at  times  just  below  to  the  right  of  their 
road,  falls  every  now  and  then  in  loud  and  broad  cascades  over  successive 
ledges  of  rock.  To  the  left  rise  hills  thickly  covered  with  rich  woods ; 
and  at  intervals  the  still  darkly  green,  though  mellowed,  foliage  of  forest- 
trees  shaded  on  both  sides  the  sloping  banks  of  the  beautiful  river. 
Among  the  sterile  hills  beyond  it  houses  and  cottages  lie  dispersed ;  and 
a  little  church  or  two,  peeping  forth  among  them,  was  every  now  and 
then  revealed  by  stray  gleams  of  sunshine.  Passing  a  mill  to  the  left, 
and  pointing  towards  the  flanking  hill  from  which  its  stream  descends, 
Miss  Perroi  remarked — 

*'  About  two  miles  from  hence,  in  that  direction,  is  Llanerchgoedlan,  a 
place  which  every  one  should  visit  at  tliis  season  who  wishes  to  see  funny 

♦  Wales  for  erer! 
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specimens  of  the  invalid  Welsh,  with  heads  tied  up  to  assist  the  core  of 
aching  fingers  or  ankles." 

'*  Yes/'  said  David  Perrot,  "  the  strata  for  many  miles  around  Builth 
is  hroken  hy  the  irruption  of  trap -rocks  ;  crystals  are  found  in  some 
places,  and  mineral  waters  ooze  forth  at  all  points.  For  instance^  north 
of  that  town  lie  the  celebrated  Llaudrindod  Wells ;  their  waters  are  of 
several  kinds;  and  the  Llandriudod  chalybeate  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  principality.  East  of  Builth  is  Llanwrtyd,  famous  for  the  superiority 
of  its  sulphur-springs  ;  and  the  Park  Wells  of  Builth  afford  excellent 
waters  of  four  kinds :  the  efficacious  qualities  of  the  saline  spring  are 
peculiarly  extolled." 

"  Llaiierchgoedlan,"  resumed  Dyddgu,  "  is  so  very  picturesque,  and 
has  so  many  romantic  rocks  and  fine  waterfalls  on  its  wild  little  river, 
that  very  few  prettier  places  can  be  found  for  a  pic-nic.  There  is  no 
pump-house,  or  accommodation  for  genteel  company ;  but  I  really  believe 
the  springs  are  quite  as  good  as  any  in  Wales,  or  in  the  world.  Farmers 
and  cottagers  flock  thither,  for  Llanerchgoedlan  is  the  Llandrindod  of 
the  poor." 

As  the  party  proceeded,  the  woods  to  the  left  were  replaced  by  fields 
set  with  trees,  then  by  the  rugged  edges  of  a  rh6s,  and  again  by  a  high 
wall  of  ragged  dark  shale  cliffs.  Sir  Owen  was  lively  and  fluent  in  de- 
scribing localities,  and  in  relating  remarkable  otter-hunts,  and  wonderful 
catches  of  trout,  grayling,  laspring,  and  salmon.  David  Perrot  possessed 
some  practical  knowledge  of  geology,  and  talked  with  animation  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison's  researches,  and  of  his  descriptions  of  the  Silurian 
system  of  rocks,  and  of  the  various  arrangements,  mixtures,  and  displace- 
ments of  the  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  calcareous.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  lack  of  coal,  of  metal,  and  of  good  slate  in  that  vicinity,  and  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  limestone;  and  of  the  special  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  opening  quarries  wherever  they  could  be  worked  on 
commons  and  waste  land;  and  told  what  sort  of  stone  was  of  use  for 
building,  and  what  for  roofing,  and  what  for  paving,  and  what  for  re- 
pairing the  roads. 

Approaching  nearer  to  Builth,  the  strangers  were  amused  by  watching 
the  various  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback  whom  they  happened  to 
pass  or  to  meet  on  the  way.  The  dress  and  aspect  of  many  of  the  men 
struck  them  as  grotesque.  There  was  frequently  the  keen  glance  of  in- 
terrogation cast  toward  the  carriages,  then  the  shrewd  nod  to  a  neigh- 
bour, and  words  uttered  in  Welsh,  which  expressed  in  tone  the  formation 
of  a  satisfactory  conjecture  ;  and  most  of  them  wore  a  sort  of  bird-tailed 
grey,  or  dull  blue  coat,  and  light-coloured  small-clothes,  without  gaiters, 
exhibiting  their  bluish  grey  home-knit  stockings.  Among  the  elder 
women,  who  all  wore  neat  dark  blue .  cloaks,  the  interposition  of  an 
angular  white  kerchief  between  the  mob-cap  and  the  round  hat,  which 
kerchief  stretched  its  middle  point  precisely  to  the  centre  of  the  wearer's 
well-set  shoulders,  produced  a  singular  and  characteristic  effect.  The 
younger  women  were  remarkable  for  their  short,  pretty  faces,  clear  com- 
plexions, white  teeth,  and  bright  eyes.  Most  of  those  on  horseback  wore 
a  short  riding-skirt,  or  safety  girdle,  of  coarse,  dark  blue  cloth,  with  a 
small  checked  neckerchief,  a  frilled  or  laced  mob-cap  encompassing  the 
glossy  braids  of  their  brown  hair,  and  a  hat  as  black  as  jet  set  high  and 
forward  upon  the  head.     Many  were  carrying  baskets  or  burdens,  but 
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all  managed  their  palfreys  with  graceliil  ease.  The  opposite  bank  of  the 
Wye  now  began  to  exhibit  some  stately  rocks,  and  soon  the  attention  of 
the  party  was  concentrated  upon  the  stupendous  bastions  and  magnificent 
fortresses  there  offered  by  nature  to  the  imitation  of  man. 

**  It  is  Aberedwy,"  said  Sir  Owen.  '^  Look  how  beautifully  the  Wye 
forgets  its  haste,  and  loiters  just  below,  softening  and  calming  the  scene. 
There  once  stood  a  favourite  castle  of  Llewelyn  ah  Grufiydd,  the  last 
Llewelyn ;  and  from  thence,  in  a  deep  snow,  and,  according  to  local 
tradition,  with  his  horse*s  shoes  reversed,  he  escaped  to  Bmlth  from  the 
pursuing  soldiers  of  King  E^dward,  but  a  wicked  blacksmith  betrayed  the 
secret  to  the  English,  and  thus  ensured  his  prince's  destruction.  The 
name  of  that  blacksmith,  remembered  with  its  unfavourable  descriptive 
particulars,  '  Madoc  g^h  min  mawr!*  red-haired,  wide-mouthed  Madoc! 
still  proves  his  countrymen*s  abhorrence  of  his  treachery." 

The  enchanting  vistas  formed  by  the  meandering  river  and  its  islands 
between  encompassing  hills,  and  the  unexpected  and  striking  changes  of 
the  prospect  gradually  unfolding,  called  forth  continual  expressions  of 
admiration  from  the  visitors,  who  found  their  attention  sometimes  com- 
placently resting  on  the  delicate  tints  and  fine  forms  of  particular  points, 
and  agam  spontaneously  expanding  into  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
lovely  scene.  Leaving  the  carriages,  and  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat, 
the  party  now  proceeded  to  explore  Aberedwy. 

'^  Many  historical  incidents/'  said  Cadog  I'revor,  *^  are  associated  with 
this  neignbourhood.  Hither  the  unfortunate  Vortig^m  retreated  before 
the  Saxons ;  and  here,  broken-hearted  and  forlorn,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  perished.  The  exploits  of  Arthur,  too,  are  traditionally  attested 
by  the  mark  of  his  hound's  footsteps  upon  a  cairn;  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  Builth  may  be  found  the  fatal  spot  still  called  Cwm  Llewelyn, 
the  pretty  brook  still  called  Nant  Llewelyn,  and  the  funereal  ridge  which 
gives  name  to  a  fsirm-house  called  Cefh  y  be^dd,  the  scenes  of  our  last 
native  prince's  death  and  partial  burial.*' 

"  Comcy  Trevor !"  said  Sir  Owen ;  "  and  while  we  are  all  striving  to 
conjure  up  old  remembrances,  sitting  here  among  the  very  rocks  from 
whence  our  prince  went  forth  unwittingly  to  his  destruction,  tell  us  his 
sad  yet  glorious  history." 

Cadog  Trevor  complied,  as  follows  : — 

The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  was  troubled 
towards  its  close  by  the  restless  ambition  of  Gruffydd,  his  illegitimate 
son*  Grufi^dd  was  married  to  Senena,  a  lady  of  aistinguished  abilities 
and  extraordinary  influence ;  and  his  own  fine  person,  martial  accomplish- 
mentSy  and  princely  qualities,  had  won  the  affections  of  the  Cambrian 
people.  Impatient  of  dependence,  even  upon  a  royal  father,  he  pos- 
sessed himself,  in  the  year  1221,  of  the  cantref  of  Merionydd  :  and 
when,  as  a  last  resource,  the  prince  brought  an  army  against  him  to 
compel  his  submission,  Gruffydd,  with  reckless  audacity,  set  his  own 
rebel  forces  in  hostile  array.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  he  yielded, 
conscience-stricken,  and  implored  his  father  s  mercy.  Restored  to  Prince 
Llewelyn's  fisivoiur,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  several  impor- 
tant military  expeditions,  he  afterwards  performed  signal  services  to 
Us  country,  and  established  for  ever  his  own  reputation  as  a  dauntless 
patriot  and  an  able  general.  Fresh  acts  of  disobedience,  however,  re- 
newed his  father's  displeasure,  and  were  punished  by  an  imprisonment  of 
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six  yean.  Soon  after  GrufiFydd's  liberation,  the  aged  prince,  afflicted 
with  palsy,  grieved  by  Grufiydd's  past  conduct,  and  apprehensiTe  that 
the  safety  of  his  family  and  counti^  might  yet  be  endangered  by  that 
wayward  warrior,  called  together  his  lords  and  barons,  and  caused  then 
all  to  swear  fealty  and  to  do  homage  to  David  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
The  subsequent  incarceration  of  Gruffydd  in  Cnccieth  Castle  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Prince  David  *s  reign.  In  the  year 
1240,  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  died,  leaving  only  two  legitimate  children, 
Prince  David,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  called  Gladys  Ddn,  who 
was  married  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore,  one  of  the  miott 
powerful  of  the  lords  marchers.  The  spirit  of  Grufiydd  and  his  partisans 
now  stirred  all  Cambria  to  obtain  his  freedom,  and  the  throne  of  the 
new  prince  was  shaken  by  his  captive  brother's  popularity.  Senena,  Skr 
Ralph  Mortimer,  the  Other  lords  marchers,  and  many  of  the  CambrisB 
nobles  and  churchmen,  urgently  and  unitedly  besought  King  Henry *s 
aid  in  efiecting  his  release,  and  obtaining  for  him  a  share  of  the  prind- 
pality ;  and  they  almost  prevailed. 

But  Prince  David  was  the  nephew  of  King  Henry,  and  pleading  for 
the  safety  of  his  crown  and  life,  and  bribing  still  higher  than  Senena,  lie 
persuaded  King  Henry  to  disappoint  her  expectations,  and  to  befriend 
Lis  kinsman's  cause.  Succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  the  prince  imme- 
diately consigned  Gniffydd  ab  Llewelyn  to  the  custody  of  the  English 
king,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  allowed  him  a 
noble  a  day  for  his  maintenance.  He  wtis  not  long  confined  there,  for 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Tower,  Gruffydd  UOl 
headlong  to  its  base  and  perished  miserably. 

After  Grufiydd*s  death  King  Henry  presumed  to  confer  upon  his  own 
son  EkLward  the  empty  title  of  Ihince  of  Wales.  Aroused  by  so  great 
an  insult,  Prince  David  solemnly  protested  agsunst  its  gross  injustice, 
and  immediately  took  arms  to  defend  his  right.  He  triumphantly 
pelled  King  Henry's  invading  troops  from  Cambrian  soil ;  he  gained 
people's  love  and  admiration,  and  after  a  brilliant  r^gn  of  five  short 
years  Prince  David  died  childless. 

Hr..  According  to  Cambrian  usage,  and  to  ancient  precedent  in  that  royal 
race,  Gladys  was  Prince  David's  heir,  and  ought  to  have  succeeded  to  nis 
diadem;  but  her  husband  was  an  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  lords  and 
barons  of  the  principality  decreed  in  full  assembly  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  welfare  and  independence  of  the  country  that  the  sons 
of  Gladys  should  reign,  by  setting  aside  the  lawfril  claim  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer,  and  electing  Owen  and  Llewelyn,  two  of  the  sons  of  Grmfiydd 
and  Senena,  to  be  their  sovereigns,  and  doing  homage  to  them.  Imme- 
^tely  upon  the  accession  of  the  young  princes,  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  father  Gruffydd  were  brought  from  London,  and  honourably  interred 
among  his  ancestors  at  Conway.  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer  did  not  long  sor- 
vive  his  brother-in-law  Prince  David  ;  and  in  the  year  1252  died  Gladys 
Ddu,  leaving  several  sons.  In  the  line  of  the  eldest,  Roger,  the  here^ 
ditary  title  to  the  crown  of  Cadwalladwr,  has  descended  through  King 
Henry  VIU.  to  our  British  sovereigns.  In  the  year  1254^  Owen  Grodi, 
joint  Prince  of  Wales,  and  eldest  son  of  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn,  being  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  half  the  principality,  engaged  » 
younger  brother  named  David  in  his  cause^  and  levied  war  sg^axat 
rrince  Llewelyn.    A  battle  eoaued,  in  which  Prinee  liewelTo  orerthrev 
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his  adTerssnes  and  captured  his  hostile  brethren.  He  cast  both  Owen 
and  DaTid  into  prison,  and  thenceforth  reigned  alone.  That  was  indeed 
DO  time  £ot  civil  strife  or  divided  counsels.  The  Cymry,  iotol^ably 
of^ressed  by  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and 
incessantly  exposea  to  the  formidable  invasions  of  English  armies,  led  bj 
King  Henry,  Prince  Eldward,  and  their  generals,  the  Cymry  in  their  de- 
termined resistance  of  personal  slavery,  and  of  national  extinction,  re- 
quired such  a  prince  as  Llewelyn  ab  Grufi}  dd,  who  vindicating  their  own 
spontaneous  preference  for  his  native  blood,  and  their  ardent  attachment 
to  his  person,  now  steadfastly  resolved,  on  behalf  of  his  people,  rather  to 
die  at  fiberty  than  to  hve  in  thraldom.  For  sixteen  years  he  ruled  his 
country  wisely  and  well,  for  sixteen  years  he  successfully  resisted  the 
active  encroachments  of  Elnglish  power,  performing  throughout  that 
period  feats  of  arms  whii^  must  ever  class  him  among  our  most  illustrious 
heroes.  The  chronicles  of  Conway  and  Strataflorida  cease  with  the 
year  1270,  leaving  their  country  still  independent,  and  their  prince  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperous  renown.  King  Edward  succeeded  Henry  III. 
in  the  year  1272,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  against  Wales  is 
supposed  Dot  only  to  have  followed  the  promptings  of  ambition,  but  alto 
to  have  sought  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge.  Prince  Llewelyn 
had  formerly  defeated  him  in  war,  and  from  that  time  was  regarded 
by  the  proud  Plantagenet  with  implacable  hatred  ;  and  Prince  Llewelyn, 
consequently,  is  thought  to  have  been  withheld  by  dread  of  treachery 
from  attending  at  his  rival's  coronation  in  1275.  An  English  chronicl^ 
records  that,  in  the  year  1277,  it  rained  blood  in  various  parts  of  the 
principality  :  thus  human  woes  still  find  their  types  in  senseless  nature! 

No  efibrt  which  subtle  policy  could  suggest  was  spared  by  King 
Edward  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  Prince  Llewelyn.  He  had  seduced  that 
prince's  younger  brothers,  David  and  Roderic,  from  their  allegiance,  and 
had  secured  the  assistance  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  of  many  other 
powerful  lords  of  the  country,  when,  as  if  to  complete  his  cruel  hold 
upon  the  domestic  ties  of  Llewelyn,  Eleanor  de  Montfort  also  fell  into 
King  Edward  8  power.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  King  Henry,  her 
fiither  was  the  celebrated  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Before 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  he  had  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Prince  Llewelyn,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  that  engagement,  the 
widowed  countess,  who  resided  at  a  nunnery  in  France,  now  sent  her  son 
Americ  and  a  suitable  retinue  to  conduct  his  sister  into  Wales.  Avoiding 
the  English  coast,  their  vessel  kept  its  course  by  the  Scilly  Isles,  but 
meeting  by  chance  with  four  ships  of  Bristol,  the  bridal  party  were  inter- 
cepted, made  prisoners,  and  brought  to  King  Edward.  He  consigned 
young  Americ  to  a  fortress,  but,  with  chivalrous  courtesy,  entertained  the 
Udy  ashis  royal  kinswoman. 

Having  carefully  prepared  two  armies  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  Cambrian  mode  of  warfare,  King  Edward  sent  one 
of  them,  under  the  command  of  Paganus  de  Camurtijs,  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  West  Wales ;  and  its  deadly  errand  was  fulfilled.  The 
other  be  led  in  person  against  North  Whales,  and  advancing  along  the 
coast,  he  strengthened  its  fortifications.  The  coimtry  vras  beset,  its 
lands  were  devastated ;  its  lords,  reduced  to  desperation,  offered  homage 
to  King  Edward,  and,  in  the  year  1278,  Prince  Llewelyn  sued  for  peace. 
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It  was  granted,  upon  hard,  upon  humiliating  conditions;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  two  of  them,  Prince  Llewelyn  delivered  up  his  brother,  the 
deposed  Prince  Owen,  into  King  Edward's  hands,  and  for  himself  con- 
sented '^  that  he  should  for  his  own  life  enjoy  the  name  of  prince,  and 
none  of  his  heirs  after  him/' 

In  the  following  year,  heart-broken  and  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  Prince 
Llewelyn,  no  longer  careful  of  his  life,  went,  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Edward,  to  espouse  the  fair  Eleanor  de  Montfort  at  Worcester.     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  England  ;  but  Prince  Llewelyn  afterwards 
complained,  that,  amidst  King  E^dward's  fair  words  and  rich  promises,  he 
forced  upon  his  guest  and  virtual  prisoner,  even  before  mass  on  his  wed- 
ding day,  a  private  document  subversive  of  his  personal  liberty  and  dan- 
ferous  to  his  safety,  although  an  article  of  the  recognised  treaty  of  peace 
ad  expressly  provided  that  the  king  should  require  nothing  besides  the 
things  therein  specified.     Prince  Llewelyn  brought  home  his  wife,  and 
for   a   while  remained  a  passive   spectator   of  his  country's  sufferings. 
Burdened  with  exactions  contrary  to  the  customs  of  Cambria,  and  pro- 
voked by  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  king's  oflficers,  the  Welshmen,  assem- 
bling together  in  council,  entreated  David  ab  Grufiydd  to  compassionate 
their  misery,  to  be  reconciled  to  Prince  Llewelyn,  and  to  become  their 
captain.     David  yielded  to  their  request,  and  on  his  promising  never 
more  to  serve  the  King  of  England,  but  to  become  his  utter  enemy, 
Prince  Llewelyn  restored  him  to  his  friendship  and  confidence.     In  the 
year  1281  they  jointly  commenced  the  death  struggle  of  liberty.     It  may 
oe  inferred  finom  a  certain  passage  in  the  history  of  this  period  that 
Prince  Owen,  or  Roderic,  or  both  of  them,  came  likewise  in  this  extre- 
mity  to  their  country's  aid.     David  promptly  besieged  and  took  the 
Castle  of  Hawarden,  slaying  all  who  made  resistance,  and  spoiling  all 
that  neighbourhood.     The  castle  of  Aberystwith,  and  many  other  castles 
in  South  Wales,  were  likewise  taken  by  various  Welsh  nobles,  who  devas- 
tated the  land  of  their  oppressors.     Prince  Llewelyn,  assisted  by  hb 
brother  David,  laid  siege  to  Ruddlan,  but  King  Edward  hastening  thither 
with  a  large  army,  raised  the  siege.     A  whole  nation,  aroused  to  fierce 
desperation,  appears  to  have  been  an  appalling  spectacle  even  to  King 
Edward ;  and  his  prudence  either  authorised  or  allowed  the  timely  mission 
of  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  coming  into  Wales, 
now  forwarded  certain  remonstrances  and  articles  of  peace  to  Prince 
Llewelyn.     In  the  midst  of  the  archbishop*s  reproaches  there  occurs  a 
remarkable  paragraph,   stating  that  the  Welsh  "  were  ever  wont  to  be 
esteemed,  and  to  reverence  God  and  ecclesiastical  persons  ;"  but  his  17th 
and  last  article  threatens,  ^*  That  unless  they  will  now  come  to  peace,  they 
shall  be  resisted  by  decree  and  censure  of  the  church,  besides  war  of  the 
people !"     Appended  to  the  high-spirited  and  pathetic  reply  of  Prince 
Llewelyn  hangs  a  fearful  catalogue  of  his  people's  griefs  and  injuries. 
The  archbishop,  after  a  conference  with  the  king,  came  again  to  Prince 
Llewelyn,  who  then  professed  his  willingness  to  submit  himself  to  the 
king,  reserving  only  two  things — his  conscience  towards  his  people,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  state  and  calling.     A  treaty  of  peace  was  consequently 
sent  by  King  Eldward  in  coimcil,  through  the  mediation  of  the  same 
archbbhop  to  Prince  Llewelyn,  together  with  private  articles  severall/ 
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addressed  to  him  and  to  his  brother  David,  m  which  it  was  proposed 
that  Llewelyn  should  exchange  his  principality  for  an  English  county, 
and  that  David  should  depart  for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  respective 
answers,  and  those  of  the  Welshmen  in  council,  declare  with  one  accord 
their  resolute  rejection  of  King  Edward's  offers,  as  tending  to  the  imme- 
diate destruction  of  the  Cambrian  sovereign  and  his  people. 

Having  failed  to  procure  a  peace,  Archbishop  Peckham  next  proceeded 
to  denounce  Prince  Llewelyn  and  his  confederates  as  accursed.  Following 
up  the  terrors  of  his  primate's  spiritual  ban  with  the  force  of  secular  power, 
King  Edward  embarked  an  army  for  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  which  he 
won,  being  aided  by  some  native  chiefs.  From  Anglesea  Bang  Edward's 
foreign  mercenaries  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  and  planks  across  the  Menai 
Strait  at  a  place  called  Moel  y  donn,  where  Agricola  had  effected  a  pas- 
sage more  than  a  thousand  years  before.  Sir  William  Latimer,  with 
some  chosen  troops,  and  the  famous  Sir  Lucas  de  Thany,  with  a  band  of 
Spaniards  and  Gascons,  having  passed  over  this  bridge,  were  surprised 
that  they  met  with  no  enemies  to  encounter  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
tide  flowed  in,  and  the  rising  waters  left  the  short  bridge  like  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  them,  down  rushed  the  watchful  Cymry  from  their 
ambush,  and,  fiercely  attacking  the  astonished  invaders,  slew  some  of 
them  where  they  stood,  chased  others  into  the  sea,  and  left  not  a  living 
man  to  retinm  and  tell  the  taJe,  except  Sir  William  Latimer  alone,  whose 
horse  swam  with  him  to  the  bridge,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  escape. 
There  perished  in  this  engagement  no  less  than  thirteen  eminent  knights 
and  seventeen  gentlemen,  besides  200  footmen.  Then,  and  in  some  other 
battles  which  occurred  a  little  before.  King  Eklward  lost  no  less  than 
fourteen  banners,  many  of  his  chief  nobility  were  slain,  and  he  was  him- 
self constnuned  to  seek  personal  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Hope :  a  name 
of  good  omen  to  him  in  that  transient  adversity ! 

Meantime  the  E^l  of  Gloucester,  with  many  of  the  king's  friends, 
fought  a  battle  against  the  friends  of  Prince  Llewelyn  at  Llandeilo  Fawr. 
Several  illustrious  knights,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  king,  lost  their  lives 
there ;  but  the  friends  of  Prince  Llewelyn  were  worsted.  While  various 
fortunes  thus  attended  his  arms.  Prince  Llewelyn,  after  overcoming  Rhys 
ab  Maredydd — a  retainer  of  King  Edward — in  Cardiganshire,  left  his 
army  there,  and  came  with  a  few  followers  to  Builth.  Sir  Roger  Mor- 
timer was  lord  of  that  cantref  in  right  of  liis  wife,  a  coheiress  of  De 
Breos,  and  Prince  Llewelyn  had  wrested  it  from  him  some  years  before, 
as  a  pimishment  for  having  broken  his  oath  of  feal^,  and  taken  part 
with  the  English  king  against  his  country.  Actuated  by  sentiments  of 
compassionate  kindness,  the  prince  even  then  had  spared  the  life  and 
Hberty  of  Sir  Roger. 

Prince  Llewelyn  went  to  Builth,  we  are  told,*  "  thinking  to  remain 
there  quietly  for  awhile."  This  castle  of  Aberedwy  was  his  private  pro- 
perty, and  is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  places  of  residence ; 
and  hither  he  now  came,  intending,  doubtless,  apart  from  the  hurry  of 
events  and  the  strife  alike  of  arms  and  of  opinions,  calmly  to  survey  the 
position  of  his  affairs,  and  carefully  to  provide  against  the  country's  dan- 
gers.    The  narrative  of  this  fatal  incident  is  variously  and  obscurely 
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giyea  in  history,  but,  aided  by  tradttioa  and  local  geography ,  sone  lew 
particulars  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  distinctness.     Prince  Llew- 
elyn does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  De  Bohun,  Lord  of  Breck* 
nock,  actively  canvassing  in  Bang  Edward's  cause,  had  wrought  an  ex- 
tensive defection  among  the  diieftains  of  that  oounty.     Certain  neigh- 
bouring lords,  in  whom  the  prince  placed  perfect  confidence,  had  i^- 
pointea  to  meet  and  confer  inth  their  sovereigpi  in  a  seduded  grove  a 
few  miles  above  the  town  of  Builth,  on  the  way  towards  Llanwrtyd,  and 
on  the  11th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1282,  Prince  Llewdyn  went 
forth  from  Aberedwy  to  keep  his  appointment,  accompanied  by  his  escort. 
He  probably  travelled  along  the  Riadnorshire  side  of  the  Wye,  and,  on 
approaching  that  river  more  closely,  he  encountered,  suddenly  and  un- 
awares, some  forces  of  the  king:  mutually  surprised  at  the  meetings 
both  parties  immediately  withdrew.     Prince  Llewelyn,  however,  went  on 
his  way,  and  presently  afterwards  crossing  the  river  Lrfon,  and  leaving 
his  guard  near  the  bridge,  he,  being  plainly  dressed  and  unarmed,  am 
taking  with  him  only  his  esquire,  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  to  confer 
with  those  lords  of  the  country  upon  whose  faith  he  so  vainly  relied. 
Meanwhile  some  of  his  watchful  guards  espied  their  enemies  coming 
down  ^m  the  Radnorshire  hills ;  those  enemies  soon  came  forward,  and 
fiolently  attacked  Prince  Llewelyn's  little  band  of  warriors,  who  manfiilly 
and  successfully  d^nded  the  passage.     At  length  a  certain  man,  predes- 
tined to  infamy,  informed  the  Englishmen  of  a  safe  ford  through  the 
river  a  little  lower  down.     Still  maintaining  the  contest  for  the  bridge,  a 
select  number  of  King  Edward's  men,  led  by  Hehas  Walwyn,  was  secretly 
detached  from  the  party,  and,  coming  through  the  stream,  passed  behind 
Prince  Llewelyn's  warriors,  and  divided  them  from  their  ill-&ted  sovereign* 
The  prince  stood  waiting  in  the  grove,  and,  being  absorbed  in  thought, 
did  not  remark,  till  his  esquire  informed  him,  that  there  w^e  sounds  of 
tumult  and  outcry  near  at  hand.     He  instantly  inquired  *"'  Whether  his 
men  had  seized  the  bridge?"    "  Yes,"  answered  the  esquire.     "  Then,'* 
said  Llewelyn,  ^'  I  should  not  care  if  all  the  power  of  England  were  on 
the  other  side !"   He  trusted  securely  to  the  strength  of  the  position,  and 
to  the  truth  and  valour  of  his  men.     Suddenly,  however,  the  grove  was 
approached  and  encompassed  by  horsemen,  and  Prince  Llewelyn  despe- 
rately attempting  to  escape  from  thence  and  to  rgoin  his  party,  the  ad- 
verse horsemen  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  one,  named  Adam  Francton^ 
ran  him  through! 

Francton  passed  on  with  his  fellow  troopers ;  and  the  prince's  men, 
still  looking  for  that  prince's  return,  maintained  the  struggle,  until  the 
English  archers,  mingling  vrith  the  cavalry,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
&ithful  Cyniry,  who,  standing  their  ground,  were  cut  off  to  the  last  man.* 
As  the  hfx^emen  were  returning  after  this  success,  Francton  stopped  to 
spoil  the  unknown  person  whom  he  had  slain  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  face 
he  recognised  at  once  the  well-known  features  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Francton  struck  off  the  royal  head  and  sent  it  to  King  Ekiward  at 
Ruddlan,  who  received  it  with  exultation.  Causing  it  to  be  crowned  widi 
ivy,  in  mockery  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  upon  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

*  Vide  Leland,  Collect,  torn,  i^  247,  as  quoted  by  Hoare,  Itiny,  Giraldus  i.,  19. 
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It  was  probably  bere,  at  Aberedwy,  and  perbaps  upon  this  very  spot, 
that  Gru^dd  ab  yr  Ynad  Cocb,  the  haid  of  Cjmru's  last  native  prince, 
poured  forth  the  lost  hero's — 

MARWNAD* 

A  voice  of  wailing  through  the  land  is  heard. 

And  comfortless  in  woe  her  mourners  weep  ; 
Bach  sounds  of  old  the  bard's  sad  spirit  stirr^ 

In  praise  of  Arthur  lost  the  chords  to  sweep. 

For  Cymru's  hero,  for  Llewelyn  dead. 
We  i)our  with  mournful  heart  the  plaintive  song; 

None,  none  is  left  us  in  Llewelyn's  stead 
Strongly  to  shield  his  native  land  from  wrong; 

My  soul  with  anguish  pain'd,  my  life-blood  chlll'd, 

All  nature  changing  darkens  round  my  eyes, 
And  every  obgect  to  my  sense  is  fill'd 

With  kindled  gloom  and  avrful  sympathies. 

For  him  the  howling  wind  forlornly  sighs. 

For  him  the  rains  in  gushing  floods  bemoan, 
For  him  deep  voices  fxtmi  the  mountains  rise. 

For  him  the  forests  of  his  country  groan. 

Glymbols  of  British  strength,  the  oaks  that  stood 

Untouch'd  by  axe  whilst  ages  passed  away, 
With  mingling  boughs  bend  down  the  crashing  wood. 

And  rushing  fall,  diffusing  wild  dismay. 

And  hark!  lamenting  loud  the  tempests  roar; 

Behold!  the  foaming  waves  in  breakers  rise, 
The  Sim  in  dim  eclipse  stands  shrouded  o'er. 

And  stars  shoot  glaring  down  the  blacken*d  skies. 

Oh  ye  incredulous!  believe  and  fear 
That  Power  Divine  which  thus  in  terror  speaks. 

And  o*er  thee,  guilty  land,  at  length  severe. 
Destruction  vast  in  scathing  judgment  wreaks! 

Ah  why,  Almighty  maker  of  the  world. 

Delays  the  stroke  of  thine  uplifted  hand? 
Why  are  not  now  consuming  lightnings  hurl'd, 

And  whelming  seas  let  loose  at  thy  command? 

Why  are  we  left,  in  vain,  in  vain  to  mourn, 

No  place  of  refuge  ours,  no  home  of  rest. 
The  brave  defender  of  our  country  gone, 

Bereft  of  liberty,  and  sore  oppressed? 

Homeless,  enslaved,  to  whom  shall  we  complain. 

Since  he  can  listen  to  our  griefs  no  more? 
And  for  our  prince,  beloved  Llewelyn  slain, 

The  hopeless  strains  of  tenderness  we  pour!" 

♦  Jones's  Bardic  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42. 
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THE  CLERKSHIPS  AT  SPICE'S. 
By  £.  P.  RowsELL,  Esq. 

I  REitfEMBER  how  I  Started,  when,  one  moniing,  roy  father  informed 
me  that  a  gentleman  having  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  a  son  with 
qualifications  for  a  junior  (clerkship  in  his  office,  he  had  answered  the 
querist  that  he  was  wanting  just  such  a  birth  for  his  boy  Tom  (my 
unworthy  self)  who,  having  left  school,  must  now  enter  on  the  business 
of  life. 

It  was  what  I  had  been  dreading.  I  hated  the  name  of  business.  I 
loathed  the  notion  of  becoming  a  clerk,  sitting  perched  on  a  high  stool 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  being  occupied  incessantly  on  what 
seemed  to  me  a  low  degrading  manner,  quite  disgusting  to  think  of. 

"  You  must  write  the  gentleman  a  letter,  Tom,"  added  my  father, 
''  in  your  very  best  hand,  asking  for  the  situation.'* 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  there  being  no  help  for  it,  I  wrote  such 
an  epistle,  and  the  same  having  been  duly  despatched,  the  result  was 
an  intimation  that,  if  1  attended  at  a  certain  hour  at  his  office,  No.  9, 
Coffin  Alley,  I  might  have  an  interview  with  the  wealthy  Mr.  Spice, 
West  India  merchant. 

Precisely  at  the  time  named  my  father  and  I  presented  ourselves  at 
9,  Coffin  Alley.  It  was  an  appropriate  name  for  the  place.  I  should 
say  it  furnished  a  good  business  for  the  coffin-makers  ;  the  tall  houses 
were  only  a  few  yards  apart ;  and  the  bright  sunbeams  were  never 
known  by  any  chance  to  penetrate  into  Coffin  Alley.  There  was  a 
frightful  air  of  business  about  the  locality.  Business  was  clearly  im- 
printed in  every  face  we  met ;  and  there  were  numbers  of  people  bustling 
along  as  if  they  had  not  a  moment  to  live,  yet  would  do  as  much  as  they 
could  ere  the  last  sand  run  out.  My  father  had  pointed  out  to  me  as  we 
came  along  the  offices  of  different  well-known  merchants. 

^'  That,  Tom,**  said  he,  as  we  passed  a  house  with  such  a  dingy  aspect 
that  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  great  city  seemed  almost  to  have  had  a 
spite  against  it,  and  settled  upon  it  with  more  than  usual  malignity, 
*^  that  is  Mr.  Sharpman*s.     He's  very  rich  ;  his  business  is  enormous." 

'<  Is  he  much  liked  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  said  my  father,  "  a-hem — not  particularly,  perhaps  :  but  he's 
very  rich,  Tom,  vert/  rich,  indeed.     That  is  Mr.  Closefellow's." 

*'  I've  heard  you  speak  of  him,  father,  as  a  mean  old  vagabond.*' 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Tom,  don't  repeat  here  what  I  say  at  home. 
Why,  Mr.  Closefellow's  worth  1  don't  know  how  much — he's  tremens 
dously  rich,  Tom.     But  here  we  are  at  Mr.  Spice's." 

A  few  minutes  and  I  stood  before  Mr.  Spice.  He  was  a  hard-featured 
self-important-looking  man,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  expression  on  his 
countenance  that  made  me  dislike  him  immediately. 

"  Oh,  this  is  the  young  gentleman,  is  it  ?"  he  said,  in  a  rough  bullying 
way.     "  Well,  boy,  what  can  you  do  ?" 

My  father  replied  for  me  that  I  was  an  excellent  youth,  could  write  an 
admirable  hand,  was  a  capital  arithmetician,  was  very  quick,  intelligent, 
and  ready — was  in  fact  a  prodigy  of  talent  and  acquirement. 

Mr.  Spice  was  evidently  incredulous. 
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^'  Not  paiiicularly  good  handwriting,*'  he  mattered  disparagingly. 
*^  Sit  down,  boy,  ana  write  something  on  this  piece  of  paper." 

I  sat  down  accordingly,  and  wrote  very  dutinctly — **  Pride,  self-con- 
ceit, pomposity,  nlliness,    then  returned  the  paper  to  Mr.  Spice. 

I  notii^  mm  gazing  furtively  at  me  after  he  had  perceived  what  I 
had  written. 

^  What  made  you  choose  these  words?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  that  con- 
veyed to  me  the  impression  he  had  perceived  my  drift,  and  forthwith 
entertained  against  me  a  deadly  malignity. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  carelessly,  "  they  came  into  my  mind." 

"  Hem !  Well,  Mr.  Selwood,  I'll  take  him — on  trial,  you  know. 
Send  him  here  next  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  punctually  :  our 
hours  are  firom  nine  till  seven  ;  half  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner." 

My  father  bowed  low,  and  we  departed. 

"  There,  Tom,"  he  said,  when  we  were  outside,  "  your  fortune's  made ; 
you'll  go  up  by  degrees ;  you'll  soon  become  a  thorough  man  of  business, 
and — " 

^*  And  so  rich,  father,  I  suppose,*'  I  groaned. 

"  Yes,**  he  said,  not  noticing  the  tone  in  which  I  spoke,  "  so  rich  ; 
you're  right.    It*8  a  nice  thing  to  be  rich,  Tom." 

I  quite  agreed  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  order  to  become  rich  one 
must  forget  one  had  a  conscience  (at  least,  so  I  thought  my  father  im- 
plied), and  give  oneself  up  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  that  solitary 
object.  Go  steadily  on — labour,  labour,  labour  ;  blind  and  deaf  to  every- 
thmg  else  ;  resolute  not  to  be  turned  aside  ;  determined  to  obtain  gold, 
perfectly  indifferent  at  what  cost. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  punctually  at  nine  o'clock,  I  presented 
myself  at  Mr.  Spice's  office.  It  was  nice  weather;  a  thick  fog  and 
drizzling  rain  ;  and  I  was  wet  when  I  arrived.  My  services  were  soon 
called  into  requisition. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  in  future,  young  man,"  said  a  youth  not  a 
great  deal  older  than  myself,  ''  to  take  these  books"  (pointing  to  a  huge 
^e)  "  out  of  the  safe  every  morning.  I've  done  it  for  you  this  morning. 
Here,  take  this  letter  to  the  post,  mil  you  ?  and,  Mr.  Thingummy,  look 
sharp,  if  you  please;  there's  plenty  to  ao.*' 

Thus  directed,  I  sallied  forth,  and  having  deposited  the  letter  at  the 
post-office,  returned  speedily. 

I  remember  1  was  standing  at  the  fire,  endeavouring  to  dry  my  wet 
clothes,  when  Mr.  Spice  entered  the  office.  I  had  heard  some  one 
whisper  vehemently,  "  Look  out,  Thingummy  I"  but  had  disregarded  the 
friendly  caution,  so  the  worthy  merchant  caught  me  engaged  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  recollect  the  start  he  gave ;  he  positively  staggered  back  ;  he  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill.     I  bowed  to  him. 

'*  God  bless  my  soul !"  he  said,  feebly. 

I  saw  there  was  something  wrong,  but  was  unable  to  divine  what. 

'*God  bless  my  soul!*'  repeated  Mr.  Spice,  in  rather  a  louder  tone. 
"  Grod  bless  my  soul !"  he  reiterated,  after  a  moment's  interval,  "  this  is 
dreadful  ;**  then,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Mr.  Selwood,  step  this  way," 
motioning  to  his  private  room. 

Amazed,  I  followed  him,  hearing  a  murmur  of  "  By  Jupiter,  Thin- 
gummy !  if  you  a*n't  in  for  it,"  as  I  went. 

Mr.  Spice  was  absolutely  foaming ;  he  was  in  an  awful  passion. 
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*'  YouVe  a  pretty  youth/'  he  said,  ferociously  regarding  me. 

I  remarked  humbly,  '^  I  was  afraid  I  had  dis^Jea^ed  him.'' 

*'  Do  you  suppose,  young  g«ntleman/'  he  resumed, — ^^  do  you  think 
for  a  moment  tnat  your  huaness  here  is  to  warm  yourself  at  the  fire  ?" 

I  explained  that  my  clothes  had  been  very  wet,  and  that  I  had  had 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  do. 

^  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  S^ice,  ^  young  Selwood  ;  you're  an  idle  dog, 
a  lazy  fellow :  dry  your  clothes,  indeed !  God  bless  my  soul,  what  next? 
What  are  we  coming  to  ?     I'm  a  good  mind  to  turn  you  off  at  onoe." 

I  had  formed  my  purpose,  and  I  interrupted  him. 

**  Mr.  Spice,"  1  said,  in  no  very  gentle  tone ;  "  you've  been  very  com- 
plimentary to  me.  rU  be  equally  so  to  you,  sir ;  you're  a  mean,  good* 
for-nothing,  paltry  fellow"  (he  reded  back) ;  *^  a  mean,  good-for-nothing, 
paltry  fellow,"  1  repeated,  slowly. 

"  The  boy's  mad !"  he  roared.     "  Go  out !" 

^  I  m  going,  ^ir.  Spice,"  I  answered ;  then,  holding  open  the  door  of 
Us  room,  so  that  the  clerks  might  hear  me,  I  repeated  a  third  time,  ''  A 
mean,  good-for-nothing,  paltiy  fellow ;  and  noir,  Mr.  ^Moe,  good 
morning." 

I  remember  the  astoiilihud  looks  of  the  clerks,  but  I  waited  not  a 
moment.     I  seized  my  coat  and  hat,  aad  iwahed  aut. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  my  £ather  had  heard  my  9llK»fW»w&ti, 
o£  approval  fell  from  his  lips. 

*'  Well,  boy,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  you've  thought  proper  to  do  ft 
pretty  thing;  you  can*t  go  back  to  Mr.  Spice's,  that's  very  certain: 
what  I'm  to  do  with  you,  I  don't  know ;  that  temper  of  yours  will  ruin 
you,  I  fear." 

It  was  only  what  I  had  expected,  and  it  confirmed  me  in  a  resolutioa 
I  had  formed.  The  following  morning  I  went  out  as  usual,  but  lefib  a 
note  behind  me  stating  that  1  should  not  return. 

I  dare  say  they  laughed  when  they  (I  mean  ray  fsither  and  two 
brothers)  found  the  communication.  Knowing  that  I  had  but  a  few 
pounds  with  me,  and  was  intimate  with  no  one  who  would  harbour  ae 
without  my  parent's  sanction,  they  might  reasonably  smile  at  the  inftf 
announcement.  And  I  must  confess  I  did  not  myself  see  very  cleazfy 
how  I  was  to  persist  in  my  purpose  when  my  money  should  be  exhausted, 
but  matters  fell  out  differently  to  what  I  expected.  1  had  been  roaming 
about  the  City  the  whole  day,  and  evening  was  drawing  on.  Suddenly, 
while  I  was  holding  a  serious  consultation  with  myself  as  to  where  I 
should  pass  the  night,  some  one  at  my  elbow  exclaimed  in  a  cheec&d 
voice, 

"  Halloa,  Thingummy !  is  it  you  ?  let's  have  your  hand,  my  boy.  I 
admire  you  for  giving  it  as  you  did  to  old  Spice  yesterday — a  mean  old 
vagabond.  But  I  hope  it's  all  right  with  you ;  it  wasn't  of  any  conse- 
quence to  you  losing  the  berth,  was  it  ?  I  suppose  your  governor  saw 
the  thing  in  a  right  hgiit,  didn't  he  ? — said  '  very  proper,'  and  so  forth  ?" 

It  was  the  clerk  I  had  spoken  to  at  Spice*s. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  I  replied ;  "  the  governor  did  not  see  it  in  a  right 
light ;  and  viewing  it  in  a  wrong  one,  he  was  led  to  make  such  remarks 
that  I  have  quitted  the  paternal  roof,  and  mean  to  shift  for  mysel£ 

**  Whew !"  said  my  friend,  who  presently  told  me  his  name  was  Frank 
Chatterley  ;  "  that's  bad.     What  are  your  plans  ?" 

«  I  have  none  at  present" 
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*'  How  are  the  funds  ?" 

*^  Not  Tery  abuadaat." 

**  Where  are  you  going  now  ?     Wh^re  will  you  sleepf^ 

^'  That's  just  what  I  was  cousidenng." 

^'  Will  you  like  to  do  this  ?"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  '^1  iMve  only 
humble  lodgings — two  rooms — ^^will  you  come  and  share  my  %6d  to- 
night, and  we  will  consider  of  your  future  proceedings?" 

'^  It  is  Tery  kind  of  you.     I  heartily  accept  your  offer." 

'^Come  along,  then:  it  isn't  &r.  Far  enough  though;  for  Fm  dead 
Wiiten.  I  can  scaieely  crawL  Spice  has  been  awful  to-day ;  as  was  to 
be  expected,  after  what  occurred  yesterday.  Do  you  know,"  continued 
Chatterley,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  Spice  once  committed  a  murder !" 

^*  Gooa  heavens  V*  I  exclaimed;  ^^  you  don't  say  so?'* 

'^It's  true :  though  not  in  the  way  you  imagine.  A  few  years  ago 
ihere  was  a  cleric  in  his  office  named  Harry  Winter :  he  was  a  sickly 
young  man, — quite  unfit  for  the  hard  work  of  Spice's  office, — but  lie 
Bad  a  modier  to  support;  and,  for  her  sake,  he  would  have  battled 
with  duty  twice  as  heavy.  Spioe  took  a  great  dislike  to  him,  and  wor- 
lied  and  annoyed  him  all  he  could.  One  day  he  called  him  *  a  skulking 
fAgabond,'  whereupon  Winter  knocked  him  down ;  then,  immediately 
leaving  the  office,  went  and  drowned  himself  in  the  Thames — but  here 
we  are  at  my  lodgings." 

They  were  humble  enough,  as  he  had  said;  hot  I  was  heartily  glad  of 
ike  offered  accommodation,  and  thanked  him  again  and  again. 

**  There — that'll  do,"  he  replied,  cheerily ;  ^'  no  need  of  all  that. 
The  fact  is,  you  quite  won  my  heart  yesterday  by  your  conduct  to  that 
old  villain  Spice.  It's  how  I  should  have  served  him,  long  before  this, 
could  I  have  afforded  to  lose  my  situation.*' 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  afford  to  lose  it  You  must  be  sick  of  it, 
Fm  sure." 

^'  I  am — heartily.  But  I  m  peculiarly  situated.  Listen  for  a  moment, 
and  learn  my  secret.  My  father  is  Sir  George  Chatterley,  and  he  re- 
aides  in  Dorsetshire.  You're  surprised  at  the  information.  Aye,  so 
would  old  Spice  be,  if  I  were  to  furnish  him  with  it.  However,  my 
fiitiier  and  I  had  some  s^ous  disagreements  when  I  was  about  fifteen, 
and  I,  thinking  he  treated  me  very  unjustly,  did  what  you  have  just 
BOW  done.  I  quitted  lus  house  without  warning,  with  the  resolution  of 
not  returning ;  and  I  have  adhered  to  it.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
I  procured  a  very  humble  ntuation  in  a  counting-house  in  London,  and, 
improving  my  position  by  degrees,  at  last  obtained  a  seat  in  Spice*3 
office,  which  brings  me  enough  to  live  upon  in  a  frugal  way.  I  know 
that  every  search  has  been  made  for  me  by  my  relatives,  but  I  have 
baffled  it  hitherto,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  my  family. 
For  the  sake  of  being  free  and  independent,  I  will  cheerfully  bear  all  the 
disagreeahles  of  my  present  position." 

I  was  delighted  with  my  new  acquaintance;  he  seemed  equally  glad 
to  have  met  with  me ;  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  we  passed.  We 
finiihed  up  with  a  hearty  supper,  and  drank  ''  Confusion  to  Spioe  and 
afl  t3rrant^''  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

We  were  up  betimes. 

**  Now,  Tom!"  said  Chatterley  to  me,  '^  what  are  your  plans?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  they  were  unformed  at  present. 
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I  thought  the  intelligence  would  have  dismayed  him,  but  it  did  not  at 
all.  I  soon  discovered  that  Frank  was  one  of  the  roost  sanguine  of  mortals. 

"  Let's  see,"  he  said  thoughtfidly,  "  what  can  you  do  ?  can  you  give 
lessons  in  anything — French,  Italian?" 

'^  1  am  afraid  not,"  I  replied. 
-    "  Are  you  at  all  of  a  literary  turn?" 

I  laughed — "  Never  composed  anything  except  a  letter." 

*'  Humph !  it's  an  awkwsu^  case,*'  he  said  ;  '^  you  must  take  another 
situation.  We  must  consult  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  shall  bring  home 
with  me  to-night.  He  is  a  queer  fellow,  and  a  little  touched  on  one  point, 
I  fancy;  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  judgment,  nevertheless. 
Good  bye ;"  and  he  departed  for  the  day. 

I  was  afraid  to  venture  out  lest  I  should  encounter  my  father  or  any  of 
my  relatives,  who  were  doubtless  searching  for  me,  so  was  very  glad  wnen 
the  long  day  had  come  to  a  close,  and  Chatterley  returned,  bringing  his 
friend  with  him. 

His  friend's  outward  appearance  was  peculiar.  He  was  a  small,  thin 
man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  very  dark  complexion,  with  large 
black  whiskers  and  bushy  hair.  His  garments  were  of  a  military  cut,  and 
he  evidently  took  a  pride  in  imitating  the  manner  of  a  member  of  the 
warlike  profession. 

Chatterley  introduced  him  to  me  as  Mr.  Francis  Fearnought. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fearnought,  taking  my  hand,  "  my  friend  has  men- 
tioned to  me  a  little  circumstance  which  has  caused  him  to  enterti^n  for 
you  a  sincere  friendship.  Sir,  that  circumstance  induces  me  to  regard 
you  with  profound  esteem.  But,  my  dear  sir,  do  allow  me  to  ask  yoa, 
why  did  you  not  go  further,  why  did  you  not  chastise  the  man  Spice  ? 
why  did  you  not  grind  him  into  powder?" 

1  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  looking  at  our  respective  ages,  I  might 
have  found  this  a  difficult  task  with  reference  to  Spice. 

"  You're  quite  mistaken,"  replied  Fearnought;  "the  will  is  all  power- 
ful, and  makes  up  for  bodily  deficiencies.  Now  look  at  roe,  I  don't  look, 
indeed  am  not,  a  strong  man,  yet,  Mr.  Selwood,  if  the  strongest  man  in 
London  were  to  insult  me,  let  me  tell  you  this,  I'd  grind  him  into  powder." 

I  must  confess  I  rather  doubted  Mr.  Fearnought's  capabilities  in  this 
respect,  and  concluded  that  his  estimate  of  his  physical  strength  was  the 
point  whereon,  as  Chatterley  had  intimated,  the  little  gentleman  was 
slightly  crazed. 

"  Now  let  me  give  you  an  instance,"  continued  Mr.  Fearnought; 
''  about  a  month  ago  a  man  of  herculean  stature,  six  feet  high,  and  of 
enormous  bulk,  assaulted  me  in  the  street.  I  struck  him  in  return ;  we 
fought,  and  though  I  did  not  literally  grind  him — " 

"Now,  then,  supper's  waiting,"  interrupted  Chatterley;  and  Mr.  Fear- 
nought's narration  was  cut  short. 

We  all  did  full  justice  to  the  meal.  When  it  was  concluded,  Chatter- 
ley disclosed  to  Mr.  Fearnought  my  pecuUar  situation,  and  asked  his 
aavice. 

Fearnought,  though  certainly  a  little  insane  in  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment he  would  observe  towards  all  enemies,  soon  proved  himself  on  other 
points  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man.  He  cogitated  very  carefully  upon  the 
case  laid  before  him,  asked  me  several  questions  as  to  my  capabilities,  &c., 
hen  promised  to  consider  the  subject,  and  let  us  know  the  result  ou 
the  morrow. 
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Soon  afterwards  we  separated  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Frank  was  off  again  to  Spice's,  and  I  prepared  myself 
to  pass  another  long  dreary  day.  Only  a  few  hours,  however,  after  his 
departure,  Chatterley,  to  my  great  surprise,  returned.  He  hurried  in,  look- 
ing much  excited  and  very  pale. 

"  r?e  done  it  at  last,  Selwood,"  he  said,  faintly,  dropping  into  a  chair. 

**  Done  what  ?*'  I  inquired  in  amazement. 

"  Why,  I  helieve  IVe  murdered  him." 

*'  Heaven — what — who — who  ?" 

**  Old  Spice.  I  thought  it  would  happen  some  day,  and  now  it's  done. 
Listen  :  the  old  vagabond  insulted  me  grossly  about  something  he  con- 
sidered amiss.  Well,  IVe  had  plenty  of  insults  before,  and  therefore  I 
did  not  take  much  notice :  but  by-and-bye,  what  do  you  think  the 
scoundrel  did  ?  I  had  entered  his  room  with  some  papers,  he  glared  at 
me  most  ferociously,  then  rising  from  his  chair  took  me  very  coolly  by 
the  shoulders,  and  saying,  ^  No  sulky  dogs  shall  enter  my  room !'  was 
about  to  turn  me  out ;  but  he  didn*t  do  it,  Selwood." 

**  Why  ?" 

'*  Because  I  let  him  push  me  to  the  door,  which  I  then,  slipping  from 
him,  closed  and  locked*     Can  you  guess  my  next  movement?" 

**  Pretty  well,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

*^  Ah  !  I  immediately  took  Mr.  Spice  by  the  throat  and  grasped  it  till 
he  was  nearly  suffocated.  I  then  shook  Mr.  Spice  till  his  old  bones 
rattled  again,  and  I  finally  pitched  Mr.  Spice  into  a  comer  with  my 
utmost  strength." 

''  But  didn't  he  give  an  alarm  while  you  were  administering  to  him 
this  wholesome  correction  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  he  yelled  ten  thousand  murders,  and  the  clerks  made  a  tremend- 
ous noise  at  the  door  as  though  they  were  trying  to  break  it  open. 
When  I  had  done,  I  rushed  out ;  they  made  a  feint  of  endeavouring  to 
seize  me,  but  I  passed  them  directly,  secured  my  hat,  and  made  off;  so 
here  I  am." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you've  served  Spice  out." 

"  So  am  I — but  now  arises  the  awkward  question,  where  are  the 
supplies  to  come  from  in  future  ?" 

"  Ah  !   I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"  No;  but  we  must  find  an  answer  to  it;  however,  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  deliberate.     Let's  have  some  dinner." 

Oiur  not  very  sumptuous  banquet  was  soon  served,  and  we  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  it  m  spite  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  our  affairs." 

Fearnought  presently  came  in,  and  Frank  told  him  what  had  occurred. 
I  remember  how  the  eyes  of  the  former  sparkled  when  Frank  described 
the  castigation  he  had  bestowed  upon  Spice. 

"Hurra!  hurra!  brave  boy,"  he  cried;  "excellent,  capital, — dirty 
scoundrel.  Oh,  if  I  had  him  here!  I'd — I'd — ,"  and  the  little  man 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist  furiously,  "  I'd  grind  him  into 
powder  !" 

That  evening  Frank  complained  of  illness,  and  went  to  bed  early.  He 
awoke  next  morning  still  more  poorly,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  in  a  high 
fever.     I  fetched  a  doctor  to  him,  who  pronounced  him  very  ill. 

Two,  three,  feur  days  passed,  and  still  Frank  was  exceedingly  unwell. 
I  became  vneasy.  1  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of  being  his  sold 
con^pamon  and  xnmei  and  Fearnought  conld  not  always  be  with  tis. 
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Other  friends  or  acquaintances  beside  him  poor  Chaiterle^r  did  not  seem 
to  possess.  Day  bj  day  Frank's  ilhiess  increased.  I  grew  seriously 
aUrmed  and  deeply  depressed. 

One  afternoon  Frank,  in  a  calm  interval  (for  he  had  been  alnoost  eoB- 
stantly  delirious),  said  to  me, 

^<  Selwood,  my  boy  !'* — and  he  held  out  his  hand — *^  I  begin  to  think  it 
is  all  over  with  me.     I  get  worse  every  day,** 

I  endeavoured  to  cheer  him. 

"  No  good,  no  good,"  he  said,  feebly  ;  "  my  time  is  nearly  aome  to  an 
end.     Well,  be  it  so  ;  I  don't  repine." 

<<  Don*t  speak  in  that  way,"  intermpted  Fearnought,  who  was  by, 
weeping,  I  verily  do  believe.  '^  I  won't  hear  it,  Frank  Chatterlej ;  thm 
now." 

"  You  re  a  good  fellow.  Fearnought,"  said  the  invalid ;  "  but  I  shall 
have  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  shortly,  I  feeL" 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Fearnought ;  then,  turning  to  me,  he  whis- 
pered, "shockingly  down — horribly.  I  wonder  now,  if  I  were  just  to 
step  to  CoflBn  Alley  and  give  Spice  a  thrashing,  the  intelligence,  when  I 
vetumed,  would  liave  a  cheering  influence  on  our  friend?" 

I  expressed  my  doubts  whether  this  remedy  would  be  efficacious. 

"  I  feel  worse,"  said  Chatterley,  in  a  faint  voice. 

Fearnought  and  I  turned  to  him  in  alarm ;  he  eridently  teas  worse- 
much  worse. 

"  My  poor  boy,  Frank — Frank,"  almost  shouted  my  companion  in  bis 
alarm ;  "  rouse  up — rouse  up." 

Frank  seemed  to  make  an  abortive  effort  to  speak ;  rose  slightly  in  the 
bed,  then  fell  heavily  back  again.  A  horrible  fear  seized  roe.  I  gaaed 
at  him  earnestly. 

**  He  is  dead ! — he  is  dead!"  exclaimed  Fearnought. 

I  heard  no  more.  I  fled  from  the  room  with  a  vague  idea  of  pro- 
curing assistance,  and  ran  heedlessly  from  the  house. 

I  remember  I  was  running  in  the  middle  of  the  road  (where  there 
were  no  foot-passengers  to  interrupt  me)  when  a  cabriolet,  turning  a 
comer,  came  sharply  upon  me.  There  was  a  loud  cr}',  but  it  was  useless ; 
in  another  moment  the  vehicle  had  passed  over  me,  and  a  kick  &om  tbe 
horse  rendered  me  insensible. 

There  must  have  been  a  long  interval  before  I  came  to  my  senses,  for 
when  consciousness  returned  I  found  myself  in  bed  in  a  large  handsome 
chamber,  everything  being  perfectly  strange  to  me.  I  was  too  feeble  to 
rise,  and  therefore  I  could  only  ask,  in  a  very  feeble  voice  (in  the  chance 
of  some  one  being  in  the  way),  where  I  was  and  how  I  came  there?  An 
old  nurse  made  her  appearance  and  replied  briefly,  that  1  was  in  the  house 
of  Sir  George  Chatterley,  commanding  me  then  not  to  say  another 
syllable,  if  I  would  not  wish  to  suffer  direful  agonies  and  bring  about 
speedy  dissc^ution. 

To  make  my  story  short,  I  will  acquaint  the  reader  at  once  with  whal 
was  learnt  by  me  afterwards.  It  was  a  most  singular  circumstance  that 
the  cabriolet  whidi  had  passed  over  me  was  that  of  Sir  George  Chattedeyy 
and  that  gentleman  was  driving  it  at  the  time.  On  the  aeddent  occur- 
ring he  immediately  stepped  m>m  his  yehide,  and  learning  firom  a  by- 
stander that  be  had  seen  me  issue  from  a  certain  house  close  at  hand,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  carry  me  there,  and  followed  himself.  I  was  accord- 
ingly  conTeyed  into  die  room,  whidi  I  had  just  quitted,  where  poor  Ctnit^ 
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terley  lay  in  an  apparently  dying  state,  Fearnought  standing  over  him 
wringing  his  hands  with  grief.  In  an  instant  Sir  George  recognised  his 
son;  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  as  may  be  supposed,  baffled  description. 
Sir  George  had  long  been  seelung  Frank  with  his  utmost  energy.  He 
had  bitterly  lamented  the  unkindness  he  had  shown  toAvards  him  ;  he  had 
fervently  hoped  that  he  might  yet  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
would  cause  them  to  separate  again. 

He  had  found  him,  but  found  him,  seemingly,  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  first  burst  of  anguish  over,  however,  and  Sir  George,  who  was  a 
strong-nerYed  and  active-minded  man,  proceeded  to  make  every  effort  to 
lave  his  son.  The  most  oninent  physicians  were  called  in,  every  comfort 
was  procured,  and  nothing  left  undone.  Neither  was  I  neglected  ;  the 
utmost  attention  was  paid  me,  but  for  a  long  time  I  was  in  great  danger. 

After  a  while,  however,  both  Frank  and  myself  began  to  amend,  and 
we  were  removed  to  a  house  which  Sir  Greorge  had  recently  taken  in 
town.  Oor recovery  proceeded  gradually;  and  one  bright  day  Frank  and 
I  shook  hands,  and  congratulated  each  other  upon  our  happy  escape  firom 
premature  death. 

For  one  reason  only  I  rather  sorrowed  at  the  prospect  of  entire  re- 
covery. I  should  be  separated  from  Frank,  and  should  be  required,  pro- 
bably, by  my  father,  who,  I  should  have  mentioned,  had  been  communi- 
cated with  by  Sir  George,  and  whom  I  had  seen  frequently  of  late,  to 
take  upon  mysdf  another  detestable  cleric  ship. 

Bat  1^  tear  was  imfounded.  Sir  George  conceived  an  affection  for 
me  as  for  his  own  son,  and  proved  it  by  indulging  an  earnest  wish  that 
had  lain  in  my  heart,  bat  which  I  had  thought  would  never  have  been 
gratified.  He  supplied  me  with  the  means  c^  entering  the  profession  to 
which  my  indinabon  had  alwa}'S  pointed.  Tiie  reader  may  see  me  now 
almost  any  day,  when  be  likes  to  pay  a  vkit  to  the  law  courts  at  West- 
minster HalL  I'm  the  stoutest  and  most  cheerful-looking  barrister  there ; 
and  1  have  the  vanity  to  say  that  I  never  yet  came  in  contact  with  the 
man  who  could  so  hopelessly  bewilder,  so  thoroughly  mystify,  so  com- 
pletely dumbfound  an  intdhgent  jury  of  his  countrymen  as  could  the  un- 
worthy individual  penning  this  history. 

Frank  enjoys  a  snug  sinecure  berth  under  government — a  very  nice 
thing  by-tbe-bye^  and  remains  my  intimate  friend. 

Poor  Fearnought,  i  recollect  well  meeting  Spice  one  day  very  shortly 
after  my  recovery,  with  a  large  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  his  upper  lip 
very  considerably  damaged.  While  i  was  wondering  how  he  had  sus- 
tained this  damage  Fearnought  came  up,  and  said  with  a  chuckle  : 

"  Did  yoa  see  Spice— eh ;  did  you  see  the  old  rascaI~-Hiid  you  notice 
him,  eh?  ' 

I  replied  in  tihe  affirmative,  and  the  little  man  then  told  me,  with  huge 
deKght,  that  he  had  set  upon  the  unfortunate  merchant,  as  he  was  joinr- 
neyiDg  homewards  the  night  before,  and  pommelled  him  until  his  yells 
farmging  the  police  to  the  rescue,  he  (Fearnought)  had  been  obliged  to 
decamp^ 

Poor  Fearnought  after  this  went  to  Ireland,  where,  throwing  himself 
reddeasly  into  every  row  and  shindy  of  which  he  happened  to  be  an 
oiaserver,  he  got  so  mauled  and  bruised,  that  Death,  making  a  blow  at  him^ 
stnick  him  down  with  ease,  and  he  now  rests  peaceaUy  in  a  country 
churchyard. 
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A    ROMANCE. 

By   Madam£    Paalzow. 
Chapter  X. 

After  mature  deliberation  in  the  high  council  of  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, a  unanimous  resolution  was  formed  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the 
illustrious  guests  they  had  invited,  with  every  imaginable  display  of 
splendour  and  magnificence.  This  determination  was  facilitated  by  the 
judicious  answer  of  the  Prince  Stadtholder,  who  politely  refused  the  invi- 
tation for  himself,  though  he  promised  to  send  his  young  son,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  English  princess  ;  and  the  proud  burghers  felt  no  scruple 
in  showing  respect  and  attention  to  two  ladies  of  royal  extraction,  who 
could  never  by  any  possibility  be  involved  in  a  dispute  for  precedency 
with  this  jealous  city. 

Thus,  all  their  scruples  removed,  the  powerful  burghers  of  Amsterdam 
welcomed  this  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the  world  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  their  city. 

The  inventive  genius  of  poets,  artists,  and  mechanics,  was  put  into 
requisition,  and  the  inhabitants  vied  with  each  other  in  the  extravagant 
splendour  of  their  preparations ;  but  we  shall  refrain  from  describing^ 
these,  nor  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  strange  incongruity  with  which 
fabulous  and  scriptural  heroes  were  jumbled  together  in  the  triumphal 
arches,  mummeries,  pantomimes,  and  dances,  which  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  illustrious  guests  to  the  palace,  or  "  Prince's  Court." 

A  magnificent  gilt  coach,  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  steeds,  was  des- 
tined to  receive  the  young  bride  at  her  entrance  into  the  city.  A  detach- 
ment of  600  of  the  national  cavalry  had  been  appointed  as  an  escort  to 
the  royal  visitors.  This  corps  was  composed  of  the  young  burghers,  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  magnificence  of  their  accoutrements.  They 
wore  the  colours  of  the  five  legions  of  the  city — orange,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green  ;  although  the  embroidery  and  jewels  with  which  their 
rich  apparel  was  covered  scarcely  permitted  their  colour  to  be  distinguished, 
except  by  their  standards.  They  were  divided  into  detachments  according 
to  their  colours,  and  orange  led  the  van. 

The  cavalry  were  immediately  followed  by  the  six-and-thirty  senators 
of  the  town  ;  next  came  the  nine  sheriff  and  in  the  midst  of  these  rode 
the  chief  burgomaster,  or  head  of  the  city,  Mynherr  van  Marseeven.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  two  treasurers  and  the  warden — an  important  per- 
sonage, on  whom  no  other  duty  devolved  during  his  lifetime  but  the 
onerous  obligation  of  carrying  the  keys  of  the  town  on  a  richly  embroi- 
dered cushion  on  festival  occasions  such  as  the  present.  The  cupbearer 
and  grand  carver  rode  behind  the  chief  burgomaster,  richly  attired  in 
silks  and  satins,  relieved  with  gold  embroidery,  yet  wearing  the  emblem 
of  their  office — a  radiant  white  apron  of  the  finest  Dutch  linen;  they 
were  followed  by  several  attendants,  who  carried  in  costly  golden  vessels^ 
ornamented  witn  jewels,  some  wine  and  bread,  which,  according  to  custom, 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  illustrious  visitors  as  a  welcome  when  they 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
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The  splendid  gilt  state  coach  above  mentioned  came  next  in  the  train. 
Its  windows  were  formed  of  plate-glass  ;  it  was  lined  with  cushions  of 
crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with  ermine  and  rich  embroideries,  and  the 
most  elaborate  bas-reliefs  decorated  the  exterior.  It  was  of  extraordinary 
dimensions ;  little  balconies  had  been  constructed  outside  the  doors,  on 
the  steps  of  the  coach,  which  were  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
protected  ^m  the  sun  by  silken  awnings :  two  pages  stood  on  each  of 
the  steps,  supporting  themselves  by  means  of  a  golden  cord,  which  was 
&8tened  to  the  coach. 

This  little  fairy-like  palace  was  drawn  by  eight  milky- white  steeds, 
which  were  decorated  with  feathers  and  flowers,  covered  with  the  most 
costly  trappings,  and  guided  by  golden  bridles.  It  rolled  slowly  along 
on  the  scarlet  drugget  with  which  the  road  was  spread  up  to  the  place 
of  reception. 

Two  carriages  somewhat  similar,  yet  of  a  more  simple  description,  and 
another  detachment  of  cavalry,  closed  the  procession.  All  the  houses  on 
the  road  along  which  the  royal  visitors  were  to  pass  were  decorated  with 
rich  hangings  of  silk  and  tapestry,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants,  arrayed  in  festive  attire. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  a  beauliful  day  in  the  month  of  August 
that  the  travelling  equipage,  containing  the  royal  party  and  some  of  their 
suite,  approached  the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  A  splendid  pavilion  had 
been  erected  outside  the  gate,  which  the  royal  visitors  entered  on  quitting 
their  carriage.  Here  they  received  an  address  from  the  High  Council, 
and  partook  of  the  customary  offerings  of  wine  and  bread.  This  cere- 
mony performed,  they  entered  their  little  moving  palace,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  requested  Mynherr  van  Marseeven's  hand  to  assist  her  in 
mounting  the  steps.  When  she  issued  from  the  pavilion,  leaning  on  the 
ann  of  this  highly-honoured  man,  a  shout  of  approbation  burst  from  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  her  gracious  smile,  as  she  bowed  condescend- 
ingly around,  proved  the  value  she  set  on  their  good  will. 

'^  Noble  queen,"  said  Mynherr  van  Marseeven,  <^your  majesty  is 
formed  to  inspire  a  people  with  devoted  love.  I  fear  these  old  republicans 
would  soon  depose  the  rights  they  have  so  jealously  guarded  at  the  feet 
of  such  a  sovereign." 

**  Ah  I  Mynherr  van  Marseeven,"  sighed  the  queen,  as  a  sudden  shade 
of  sorrow  crosse4  her  beautiful  countenance,  '^  that  sounds  like  mockery 
firom  you,  the  most  refined  politician  of  the  age,  who  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  my  poor  England  as  with  that  of  your  sove- 
reigpi  Amsterdam.  Does  the  mother  deserve  this  who  to-day  trusts  her 
deiurest  treasure  within  your  walls?  Does  the  queen  deserve  it  who  hopes 
to  receive  counsel  and  comfort  from  your  wisdom?" 

"  Gracious  lady,"  returned  Mynherr  van  Marseeven,  "the  wisdom  of  a 
republic  will  not  suffice  for  the  exigencies  of  a  kingdom.  Our  advice 
would  always  bear  with  it  a  taste  of  Uie  love  of  liberty,  and  your  majesty 
would  find  it  foreign  and  indigestible  food.  We  are  not  skilful  in  this 
respect" 

"  Ah  !*'  said  the  queen,  forcing  a  smile,  ''  those  who  command  the 
wealth  of  Europe  must  ever,  either  secretly  or  openly,  be  the  restaura" 
teurs  who  prepare  the  dishes  we  poor  crowned  heads  sit  down  to  discuss 
at  their  instigation." 
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^  If  ihat  were  the  case,"  said  the  huzgomaster,  smiExig  alflo^  '^  the  old 
Dutch  capital  would  svrelj  stiiye  to  reserve  a  dainty  fait  for  your  majesty.** 

*'  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,  Mynherr  Tan  Marseeven,^'  ccied  the 
queen,  in  a  more  lively  tone. 

Henrietta  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  and  eonscNi  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  was  neariy  past  the  sommer  of  her  life,  and  yet  da- 
served  the  name  of  a  heaoty,  were  it  only  for  the  charm  of  a  noble  Umi 
ensemble,  rendered  fascinating  by  the  mind  which  spoke  in  every  featoz* 
and  movement,  and  led  the  imagination  captive. 

Threatening  symptoms  of  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited  her  and  her  house 
had  already  appeared.  The  unhappy  queen  understood  enough  of  pc^itics 
to  see  the  errors  of  her  husband ;  but,  unfortunately  influenced  by  her 
Roman  Catholic  advisers,  did  not  repair  these  faults.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
would  no  longer  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  arrest  the  torrent 
which,  swelled  by  misunderstandings  and  neglected  wrongs,  was  destined 
to  spread  devastation  throughout  the  land,  and  carry  away  with  it 
a  dynasty  too  late  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  associating  its^ 
with  the  hoHest  interests  of  the  people  and  ing^tiating  itself  with 
them. 

Yet  the  unhappy  queen  had  come  to  Amsterdam  in  the  hope  of  raning 
a  loan  to  facilitate  the  measures  which  had  now  become  indispensaUe  for 
her  husband.  She  had  judged  rightly  in  believing  Mynherr  van  Mar- 
■eeven  intimately  acquainted  with  the  political  state  of  Englaoid.  But  be 
conld  not  approve  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  were  to  be  ezpeeted 
from  Charles's  preparations;  he  natundly  sided  with  the  parliament;  for 
this  struggle  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  repeatedly  been  acted  oa 
the  republican  stage  of  the  old  Dutch  free  city. 

Yet  the  queen  had  gathered  hopea  from  his  answer,  and  perhaps  they 
were  not  wholly  unfoimded,  for  we  policy  of  a  commercial  state  often 
admits  of  a  slight  deviation  from  cosaisteDcy  in  favour  of  mercantile 
interests. 

Inspired  by  these  hopes,  Heniietta  exerted  herself  sncceasfiilly  to  win 
the  sufi&ages  of  the  people.  She  seemed  to  coquet  with  them,  and,  atten- 
tive to  every  attempt  made  to  attract  her  notice,  she  rewarded  it  with  the 
gracious  smile  of  royalty,  which  exercises  such  a  magieal  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  She  was  arrayed  in  the  colours  of  the  house 
of  Orange;  a  veil  of  gold  tissue  descended  firom  her  head  down  to  her 
feet;  it  was  thrown  back  over  her  shoulders;  and  her  dress  was  set  off  bj 
her  celebrated  pearl  ornaments. 

The  procession  halted  vrhea  it  had  proceeded  aJbout  half-way  through 
the  city,  and  a  deputatkm,  chosen  from  among  all  the  eorporatioBS  of  dbe 
town,  approached  the  magnificent  vehide  to  present  an  addbreea  to  the 
royal  par^. 

The  queen  replied  graciously  to  th^  friendly  greetmg^  and  theiv 
stretching  out  her  hand,  detached  a  rosette  of  nbands,  containing  the 
colours  of  the  town,  frt>m  the  cloak  of  the  spokesman,  and  £isieii«d  it  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary. 

A  loud  husza  proclaimed  the  delight  of  the  multitude  at  this  action, 
which  vras  so  well  calculated  to  flatter  their  national  vanity.  The  names 
of  the  queen  and  the  young  couple  resounded  through  we  air,  amid  the 
joyful  strains  of  the  musical  bands. 
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Nvmbcn  of  these  signi&ant  rosettes  pouxed  in  from  all  aides :  the 
queen  took  a  aeeoad  one  firom  the  hand  of  Mynheer  van  Maaeeven^  and 
■Mtfnad  it  to  her  glofe,  while  she  called  i^ioa  the  ladies  of  ker  suite  to 
firilew  her  example. 

This  ddieate  attention  inercased  die  satb&etion  of  the  people*  Thai 
Ibe  unhappy  Hearietta,  who  in  her  own  kingdom  was  fcilonved  hy  the 
and  seoraftd  ghmces  of  her  subjects,  often  espoeed  to  the  rude 
whidi  expressed  their  disapprohation,  found  once  morey  in  a 
tm^gn  land,  ikme  signs  of  a£Q9Ction  and  enthnsiamn  which  i^pear  Hke 
the  credentials  of  royalty. 

it  waa  some  tuoe  past  noon  when  the  procession  entered  the  court  of 
the  pakoe.  It  was  so  crowded  that  it  se^oaed  paved  with  human  heads^ 
hut  a  apaee  was  kept  clear  in  the  midiMe  of  ^e  court,  where  a  magnifi- 
emt  thiOBa  had  been  erected.  A  number  of  seats,  covered  with  crimson 
velvety  were  disposed  iu  a  semicircle  on  either  side  ;  these  were  occupied 
hf  ikm  diatkiguished  matrons  of  Amsterdam,  and  some  emUematic 
anage-tBaes  were  ^aced  around  in  gpdden  tabs ;  the  ground  was  covered 
with  rich  carpets ;  ike  daughters  of  ^e  oldest  famHies  in  Amsterdam 
stood  around  the  throne,  arrayed  in  silver  tissue,  each  with  a  bow  of 
orange-coloured  ribands. 

As  the  queen  entered  the  court,  the  crowd  fell  back  respectfully  on 
either  side ;  and  when  she  approaebed  the  throne,  she  was  so  overpowered 
hy  the  display  of  beauty  and  magnificence  which  met  her  eyes,  that  she 
turned  suddenly  to  Mynherr  vaa  Marseeven,  and  exclaimed, 

^  Ham  is  this,  my  lord  buigomaster  ? — am  I  in  an  assembly  of 
pnnaeaaeB? 

^  These  are  only  our  humUe  wives  and  daughters,  your  majesty," 
wpliod  Mynherr  van  Marseeven^  with  a  shrewd  smile.  '^  Conscious 
how  difficult  it  was  to  appear  worthUy  before  a  queen,  they  have  col- 
lactad  or  horrewed  together  some  little  nnery." 

^  Ha !"  laughed  the  queen;  ''  ikej  must  have  pieced  the  Indies  as  a 


Thua  saying,  she  mounted  the  steps  of  the  throne,  preceded  hy  the 
youthful  couple,  who  walked  hand-in-hand,  and  bowed  to  the  ladies  as- 
ambled  with  the  most  gracious  courtesy. 

Several  pages  gorgeously  attired  advaneed  to  offer  coetly  presents  to 
the  ilhistrioua  guests.  These  were  MieAy  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
asid  bote  evidrace  to  tibe  flourishing  condition  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  art  and  indnstiy.  They  consisted  in  a  variety  of  articles,  beginning 
with  the  gossamer  texture  of  the  finest  linen,  and  ending  with  a  number 
c£  curioualy  wrought  vessels  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver, — specimens  of 
the  daborate  woikmanship  of  Amsterdam. 

The  preaentatioo  of  these  articles  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
aAanoony  and  concluded  the  public  festivities  of  that  day.  Mynherr 
van  Maneeven  announced  to  the  queen  that  her  apartments  were  pre- 
pared £Eir  her  recepdon ;  and  then,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  preferred  a 
leqneat  that  her  nu^eaty  would  partake  of  a  grand  banquet  at  the  coundl- 
hotise  on  the  cnsning  day.  He  observed  that  no  guests  had  as  yet  been 
mvited,  and  this  was  a  distinction  which  it  depended  on  her  majesty  and 
the  young  pciaceaa  to  confer. 

•*  Then,"  replied  the  queen,  "  my  daughter  and  1  will  prove  ourselvei 
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extrayagant  hostesses.  May  all  the  inhahitants  of  Amsterdam  be  our 
guests !"  cried  she,  rising,  and  waving  her  handkerchief  in  the  air. 

With  these  words  she  descended  from  the  throne,  amid  the  deafeniuff 
cheers  of  the  multitude  and  the  loud  flourish  of  trumpets ;  took  the  hand 
of  her  daughter,  and  demanded  from  Mynherr  van  Marseeven  an  intro* 
duction  to  the  ladies  who  composed  the  semicircle.  She  invited  them  all 
to  the  banquet  on  the  following  day ;  and  with  much  tact,  which  proved 
i^e  was  not  ignorant  of  the  relative  pretensions  of  these  distinguished 
families,  invited  some  few  who  were  entitled  to  the  honoiur  to  the  private 
supper  that  was  to  be  served  in  her  apartment. 

Madame  van  Marseeven  was  of  course  foremost  among  these  privileged 
few :  although  neither  young  nor  handsome,  there  was  such  striking 
elegance,  such  perfect  refinement  and  dignity  in  the  appearance  of 
this  noble  woman,  that  the  queen  was  at  once  prepossessed  in  her 
favour. 

Greatly  fatigued  by  the  exciting  events  of  the  day.  Queen  Henrietta 
now  retimi  to  her  private  apartments,  tos  eek  some  repose  and  recruit 
her  strength  before  she  reappeared  at  the  evening  repast. 


Chapter  XL 

A  FEW  hours  later,  after  the  repast  in  the  queen's  apartments,  which 
had  been  held  at  an  early  hour,  in  consideration  of  the  fettigues  her 
majesty  had  undergone  during  the  course  of  the  day,  two  ladies  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  palace. 

One  of  these  was  Madame  van  Marseeven,  but  opposite  to  ner,  in  the 
deep  recess  of  the  window,  sat  another  lady,  whose  youth  and  beauty 
entitled  her  to  a  more  exact  definition. 

This  was  Urica  Countess  van  Casambort.  Mynherr  van  Marseeven 
had  not  gone  too  fEU*  in  his  glowing  description  of  her  charms ;  for  she, 
indeed,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  that  wonderful  masterpiece 
of  Titian's  art  by  which  the  proud  father  has  immortalised  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  daughter. 

The  Countess  Urica  was  strikingly  tall,  but  her  figure,  beautifully 
rounded,  was  in  the  most  perfect  proportion  and  symmetry. 

Her  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  hue  which  is  the  secret  of  Venetian 
beauty  ;  it  was  braided  over  her  brow,  and  its  golden  tresses  were  con- 
fined at  the  back  of  her  head  by  a  comb  richly  studded  with  emeralds 
and  rubies. 

Her  brow  was  high  and  arched — the  seat  of  thought,  on  which  life 
had  inscribed  many  a  proud  character ;  her  nose  was  small  and  delicate ; 
the  form  of  her  head  and  the  oval  contour  of  her  countenance  were  per- 
fect. Her  mouth  was  full  and  exquisitely  formed ;  even  when  proudly 
closed  it  acted  like  Love's  bow  on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  but^  when 
parted  and  softened  by  a  smile,  there  were  few  who  could  resist  its 
witchery.  Her  eyes,  round  and  half-dosed,  like  those  of  a  Venus,  w&e 
of  the  deepest  blue,  fringed  with  long  dark  silken  lashes,  with  an  un- 
fathomable depth  of  expression  which  fascinated  the  beholder;  while 
beautifully  pencilled  eyebrows  gave  a  finish  to  the  noble  formation  of  her 
brow. 
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She  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  rose-coloured  satin,  relieved  with  silver 
emhroiderj,  which  displayed  to  advantaee  the  exquisite  contour  of  her 
mn  and  bust ;  over  this  she  wore  a  robe  of  chestnut-coloured  yelvet 
worked  with  gold ;  while  a  veil  of  the  most  delicate  texture  descended 
from  her  head  over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

Her  little  fairy  foot,  cased  in  a  slipper  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
rested  on  a  velvet  cushion ;  and  she  was  leaning  back  in  her  luxurious 
fituteuil,  her  head  reclining  on  a  delicate  white  hand.  Her  brow  was 
douded,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  obstinate  resistance  about  her 
mouth,  which  made  it  easy  for  an  observer  to  g^ess  the  subject  on  which 
Madame  van  Marseeven  was  discoursing  in  her  soft  persuasive  voice, 

**'  But  why  object  to  speak  to  this  poor  afflicted  creatiure  ?"  said  she ; 
^that  can  do  you  no  harm.  Besides,  there  is  [often  something  in 
die  appearance  of  a  person  more  convincing  than  the  most  decisive 
proo^." 

"  But  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  persuaded,"  cried  the  Coimtess 
van  Casambort,  raising  her  head  for  a  moment.  '^  I  hate  to  be  led  away 
by  uncertain  impressions.  I  can  control  my  feelings  if  a  clearly-esta- 
blished fisu^  demands  it;  but  I  will  arrive  at  the  truth  by  other  means 
than  these  deceitful  paths  of  compassion  and  sympathy.  Besides,  yoa 
are  mistaken,  my  dear  cousin,  if  you  think  me  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
personal  impressions.  Perhaps — if  I  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
obliged  to  grant  the  rights  of  relationship  to  such  low  persons — I  should 
sooner  be  just  towards  them  if  I  were  never  imder  the  necessity  of  seeing 
them ;  but  my  objections  would  be  insurmountable  if  I  knew  I  should 
be  eiroosed  to  the  horrors  of  personal  intercourse." 

^'  Urica,"  said  Madame  van  Marseeven,  as  severely  as  her  gentle  na- 
iore  permitted ;  "  have  you  a  ri^ht  to  make  an  act  of  justice  depend 
upon  conditions  ?  And  are  you  the  only  one  who  have  rights  ?  Do  you 
target  the  holy  rights  of  these  poor  women,  who  have  been  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  ill-treated  by  fate  ?" 

'^  Ah  \^  said  Urica,  as  her  head  sank  on  her  hand  ;  <<  if  I  could  be- 
lieve these  were  really  the  relations  I  have  lost,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  I 
To  think  that  I,  who  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  have  implored  the 
justice  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  cruel  destiny,  and  was  in  constant 
strife  with  their  desponding  kindred  for  being  too  fainthearted  to  seek 
them  out  and  rechum  them,  should  at  length  find  them  thus — ill-treated, 
and  subject  to  the  most  terrible  influence,  such  as  to  inspire  me  with 
horror  and  disgust,  and  to  excite  in  me  an  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to 
deny  them !   Ah,  this  were  horrible — too  horrible!'' 

"  Well,  then/'  continued  Flavia,  "  since  you  see  the  wrong  you  might 
be  led  to  commit,  g^ard  against  it ;  overcome  yourself;  be  no  longer 
a  prey  to  contradictory  feeling^." 

**  You  are  right,"  said  Urica,  turning  towards  the  window ;  "  for  they 
produce  irresolution,  and  I  would  sooner  have  to  repent  of  an  error  than 
permit  this  enervating  state  of  mind  to  subsist.  But  I  give  you  my 
word,  cousin,  that  up  to  this  moment  I  am  innocent ;  my  opposition  pro- 
ceeds from  conviction.  I  firmly  believe  the  documents  to  be  stolen,  and 
the  whole  party  impostors.  Alas !  who  can  tell  where  my  dear  true  re- 
lations may  be?  Perhaps  pining  under  heavy  misfortunes,  or  resting  in 
their  eternal  sleep  beneath  the  cold  earth." 
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^  Poor  IDiisea!*'  said  Madame  vmt  Maraeeven,  resuming  her  wooted 
gentleness  ;  ^  vihtA  feaif  id  nnoertaiDtaes  tlieae  are !  what  can  he  dogaa  to 
cesmnce  you?  ComeUus  Hoolb,  who  has  seen  this  young  wonun^i 
mother,  was  «pite  enchanted  by  her  noble  appearance." 

Urica  had  bent  forward  and  listened  attentiyely,  as  if  wiBing  to  atladi 
in^Bortanoe  to  Madame  van  Maneeven*s  words ;  bnt  she  loll  back  in  her 
cbHaCj  and  said,  in  a  disconsolate  tone,  *^  Alas !  tiiat  is  no  proof;  liar 
tfiis  wise,  clever,  experienoed  CorneliuB  Hooft  is  such  an  insappartaUe 
fool  in  aSL  that  concerns  women,  that  all  his  cardinal  yirtnes  become  of 
wo  aoeonnt  to  him :  show  him  bnt  a  white  brow  or  a  long  eyelash,  mai 
hb  heart  is  gone." 

Flayia  could  not  soppiess  a  smile,  bat  she  shook  her  head  in  defence 
of  poor  Comehus.  Urica  stretched  out  both  hands  towards  her  and 
fnid, 

^^  Cousin,  you  are  really  an  angel,  and  it  is  for  your  sake  I  torment  n^ 
4itubbom  heart,  and  strive  to  make  it  yield." 

Madame  van  Marseeven  was  silent ;  she  had  not  the  conrage  to  nige 
her  suit  now  that  Urica  had  confessed  the  powerful  influence  of  her  ea- 
iaeaties.  Thus  musing,  she  took  one  of  Urica's  beautiful  little  hands 
in  hers,  and  contemplated  it  attentively  as  a  masterpiece  of  natuie's 
modelling. 

'^  Strange!"  said  she.  ''I  see,  Urica,  you  have  the  same  distinguisline 
mark  as  all  the  females  of  the  house  of  Casambort;  the  pretty  Htue  fburlB 
£nger  of  each  of  your  hands  is  destitute  of  its  third  joint  It  is  said 
your  eldest  female  ancestor  forfeited  this  joint  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  her  children.  She  was  assisted  in  the  hour  of  her  need  by  a& 
€A&D.  queen,  who  placed  a  small  ruby  ring  on  her  finger,  so  delicate  and 
diminutive  that  the  little  queen  was  obliged  to  shorten  the  finger  in  order 
to  make  it  fit.  All  the  ladies  of  your  family  I  have  ever  Imown  lunio 
been  destitute  of  this  little  joint  like  you.  The  legend  further  asserti 
that  the  ring  has  descended  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  has  ever 
bdonged  to  the  eldest  female  scion  of  the  family  of  Casambort.  Tet  it 
could  never  be  disposed  of  daring  the  lifetime  c^  the  possessor ;  for,  it  if 
fiud,  it  would  never  quit  the  finger  on  which  it  had  once  been  placed. 
Only  aflker  the  deadi  of  its  possessor  it  could  be  drawn  off,  and  was  IImb: 
sore  to  fit  die  next  in  point  of  seniority,  whether  she  were  a  wife,  maiden, 
or  ehild.  Such  leg«iids  exist  in  most  ancient  families,  but  there  is  some- 
thii^  mysterious  aboat  them  which  seems  to  connect  ^em  with  tmdi 
when  they  aie  borne  out  by  hereditary  marl»  or  signs  in  the  fomily. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  heirlooni  ?*' 

^  lleard  of  it  !'*  repeated  Urica,  in  an  animated  tone,  as  she  hastily 
rose;  ^'  oh,  how  often !  How  many  times  have  I  heard  the  legend  related  I 
But  now,  now,  my  dear  cousin,  I  will  see  these  persons — ^to-monow,  as- 
early  as  poaBiUe.  The  younger  of  the  two  may  come  hither;  and  if  I 
should  be  convinced  of  her  identity — ^then — I  will  go  to  see  die  other. 
Ah,  it  ipould  be  dreadful,  dreadful !''  cried  she,  throwing  herself  into  her 
duur,  ^  bat  just  as  dreadful  were  I  to  deny  them." 

'^  I  Bigne  irith  you,  and  rejoice  that  your  better  feeling  has  gained  IIk 
victory  without  the  aid  of  persuasion,*'  said  Madame  van  Marseeven, 
little  suqiecting  that  the  decision  had  yet  been  brought  about  throogh 
her. 
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There  wms  no  time  fbr  fiirtker  ezpfamation,  for  the  CeuntesB  Comenei 
CBteored,  and  aimoimeed  theipieen's  desire  to  see  and  dismiss  the  ladies  for 
Ae  Bight. 

Madame  Tan  Maseevea  and  <he  Countess  Urica  repaired  to  the  qoeen'f 
apairtments,  where  the^r  found  all  the  English  and  Dutch  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  royal  suite  assembled  in  waiting  for  the  queen,  who  exited 
Ae  omiosi^  of  all  the  courtters  by  holding  a  priyate  mterview  in  an  ad- 
jonamg  room  wil^  Mynherr  van  Marseeven. 

At  length  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  unhappy  Henrietta 
entered,  supported  by  M3mherr  van  Marseeven,  to  whose  last  words  she 
leemed  ^stening  with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  air. 

Her  appearance  bore  witness  to  some  painful  excitement ;  the  marUe 
paleness  of  her  comntenanoe  was  rendered  more  striking  by  her  dark  haa% 
which  was  wholly  destitute  of  ornament. 

The  heaving  of  her  bosom  beneath  its  velvet  bodice  betrayed  the  op« 
presaion  of  her  heart;  while  her  bare  arms,  and  the  pocket-handkerchief 
wet  with  tears  which  she  brought  in  along  with  her,  were  sufficient  prooft 
of  the  abstraction  of  mind  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

But  afl  who  were  acqmunted  with  her  situation  could  not  avoid  being 
toached  by  the  efforts  she  made  to  suppress  her  sorrow  and  do  justice  to 
the  present  occasion,  and  those  assembled  to  see  her. 

There  was  a  tremulous  softness  in  her  voice  which  made  it  extremely 
tOBching. 

^  My  dear  nd^  Casambort,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  Urica's  ana 
with  an  air  of  exhaustion,  '*  the  sight  of  you  refreshes  my  weary  hearty 
TOO  bloom  Khe  a  rose  in  June,  and  teach  those  who  behold  you  to  believe 
mthe  immortality  of  beauty.  Your  brow  is  yet  the  seat  of  sunshine,  and 
joa  think  of  misfoortone  only  as  a  fabulous  tale  of  old  folks,  or  a  folly  of 
some  weak  minds,  whidi  you  have  no  cause  to  fear.'* 

^*  Does  your  majesty  think  so  ?"  inquired  Urica :  '^  yet  yon  pass  for 
poasassing  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

^  Well,"  sud  the  queen,  fixing  a  searching  glance  at  Urica;  '^  would 
you  say  I  have  not  proved  it  on  this  occasion?" 

^  Oh,  come !  1  wonder  what  you  call  sorrow  ?  Was  it  that  your 
kpdog  soused  to  eat  its  biscuit  this  morning  ?  or  that  it  bailed  with 
jeidoiisy  at  the  hapless  Argyle,  when,  kneeling  at  your  feet,  he  said  you 
were  beantifiii  as  the  goddess  of  love  ?" 

^  I  ahould  soon  find  means  to  prevent  such  causes  for  sorrow,"  cried 
Urica,  almost  too  hastily  interrupting  the  queen's  raillery.  "Yoor 
hnmiiie  servant  is  pretty  decided  in  wturding  off  such  follies  from  her 
heart ;  but  there  are  more  serious  causes  for  affliction,  which  no  one 
;  aoiTOw  will  sooner  or  later  attack  even  the  strongest  heart." 
Alas !  you  are  right — but  too  right !"  exclaimed  tiie  queen,  in  a 
foaee  ao  maaocboly  that  it  seemed  to  express  all  the  painful  oppression 
of  her  heart.  *'  Sorrow  is  the  lot  of  all — happiness  is  like  the  fiower-dist 
whidi  trembles  through  tiie  air ;  we  all  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  grasp 
k,  hot  it  evaporates  l«neath  our  tovch.  Alas,  Urica !  it  is  lonr  since  I 
waa  yomg,  and  when  I  saw  you  I  thought  tiiat  youth  might  nave  the 
power  to  catch  the  flower  with  the  dust." 

**  I  am  young,  indeed,"  returned  Urica,  wishing  to  divert  the  qneea'a 
thoughts  into  another  channel;  ''but  I  have  buried  all  who  belonged  to 
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me,  and  I  am  a  widow.  How  great  an  error  it  is  to  term  youth  happj! 
Life's  first  sorrows,  be  they  ever  so  insignificant,  inflict  a  deeper  pang  on 
the  heart,  as  yet  tintried  or  hardened  by  experience ;  though  perhaps  at 
a  later  period,  when  more  deeply  initiated  in  the  woes  of  life,  we  may 
look  back  with  a  smile  to  the  cause  which  drew  forth  our  bitt^ 
tears." 

^*  Argyle,*'  said  the  queen,  turning  to  the  young  duke,  who  stood  by 
her  side,  "  does  not  she  speaJc  as  sagely  as  a  matron  ?  But  do  you  think 
she  is  right?" 

^'  I  dLBfer  greatly  from  the  countess  in  considering  the  sorrows  of  youth 
insignificant,"  returned  the  young  man.  '^  No  sorrow  we  experience  ia 
early  life  is  trivial,  for  the  sensibiHty  and  the  poignant  feelings  of  youth 
render  every  misfortune  doubly  acute ;  nor  shall  we  ever  look  back  with 
compassion  to  the  real  misfortunes  of  out  youth,  as  if  they  had  been 
follies  of  the  moment." 

^*  To  hear  these  young  people  talk,  Countess  Comenes,"  said  the  queen, 
smiling,  *^  it  would  seem  they  had  quite  got  the  start  of  our  old-fashioned 
wisdom ;  they  explain  all  we  have  felt  in  silence  throughout  our  lives ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  their  advanced  reasoning,  they  are  glad  to  profit  by  our 
experience  when  it  comes  to  the  point  to  act.  Tell  me,  good  Comenes, 
is  this  proud  child  as  wise  as  her  words  proclaim  when  she  is  called  upon 
to  act  ?" 

<^  Ah  I  indeed  she  is,"  returned  the  countess.  '*  This  young  lady  puts 
g.  »d  »p»»«  «  ^ ,  ,<«k  „d  ™do.  ^  ^^.^  ^^ 

^^  Beautiful  Urica !"  said  the  queen,  kindly,  ^'  can  you,  who  are  thus 
highly  gifted,  be  unhappy  ?" 

<'  The  countess  forgets  the  only  means  of  being  happy,"  cried  ArgylOf 
<'  which  is  to  give  happiness.  Those  who  forget  their  destination  cannot 
hope  to  enjoy  that  for  themselves  which  they  deny  to  others.*' 

"  What  an  accusation,  Argyle !"  cried  the  queen,  smiling.  "  Why, 
you  make  me  believe  that  you  are  at  once  the  judge  and  party  concerned. 
And  how  do  you  defend  yourself,  lovely  widow  ?" 

<<  Defend  I*  repeated  Urica,  turning  half  round  towards  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  with  a  haughty  look.  ^*  Defend !  There  can  be  no  question  of 
defence  where  no  personal  reference  exists;  and  every  observation 
designed  to  draw  this  conversation  beyond  the  limits  of  general  reflections 
is  misplaced.  Your  majesty  is  certainly  the  only  one  who  has  a  right  to 
demand  my  answer,  if  this  discourse  begins  to  apply  to  me." 

**  There,  now,"  laughed  the  queen,  "  we  have  offended  her.  Madame 
van  Marseeven,  assist  me  to  pacify  your  irritable  cousin." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  I"  cried  Urica,  quickly,  as  she  bent  over  the  queen's 
hand  and  kissed  it.  Henrietta  smiled,  and  shook  her  finger  at  the 
countess,  as  she  passed  on  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  After  a  kind  word 
to  each  she  retirea  to  her  apartment. 

Urica,  too,  sought  her  chamber,  and,  longine  for  fresh  air,  approached 
a  large  bow-window  which  looked  out  into  the  court.  A  deep  silence 
now  reined  below ;  the  air  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  a  cooling  breexe 
was  waned  across  the  roofs  of  the  low  houses  from  the  sea,  whose  bright 
mirror  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  dark  heavens.  Urica's  eye  rested 
on  the  bright  line  in  the  horizon  that  marked  the  sea,  and  she  heaved 
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a   deep  Aghy    and  pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  to  her  feverish 
hrow. 

**  He  b  right !  he  is  right !"  said  she,  sadly.  '*  But  I  cannot  do 
otherwise— a  secret  voice  whispers  he  is  not  the  one  !  What  I  feel  is 
not  love :  he  is  too  proud  and  selfish — too  vidn  and  confident  towards 
women.  It  can  never  he.  If  he  possessed  a  right  to  utter  such  proud 
and  presumptuous  words  as  I  have  just  heard,  and  I  were  forced  to  Hsten 
in  silence,  in  consequence  of  the  rights  he  had  acquired  over  me,  I  think 
I  should  die  of  mortification." 

Mjnherr  van  Marseeven  was  right  when  he  siud  Urica  had  never  felt 
the  influence  of  love  ;  yet  her  insensibility  did  not  proceed  from  coldness, 
but  from  the  exalted,  perhaps  overstrained,  idea  her  enthusiastic  and 
lofty  mind  had  formed  of  this  feeling.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  excite 
love  and  admiration,  that  she  at  length  considered  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived as  simply  her  due,  yet  despised,  as  an  unmanly  weakness,  the 
raptures  into  which  her  numerous  admirers  were  thrown  by  the  power  of 
h^  charms. 

The  Duke  of  Aigyle  was  distantly  related  to  the  Countess  Urica. 
She  had  met  him  at  the  court  of  England  at  a  time  when  the  state  of 
the  country  was  a  topic  of  general  interest  and  conversation.  Argyle 
highly  disapproved  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  court,  yet  was  per- 
sonally attached  to  the  royal  fJEunily.  He  possessed  great  discrimination^ 
a  shrewd  understanding,  and  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Urica's 
turn  of  mind  led  her  to  take  great  interest  in  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  young  duke  found  in  her  an  attentive  and  sympathising 
hstener,  who  infinitely  surpassed  the  generality  of  her  sex  in  quickness 
and  comprehension. 

Urica  fancied  she  had  at  leng^  foimd  one  who  did  not  make  it  his  first 
object  to  do  homage  to  a  woman.  She  believed  him  superior  to  the  little 
interests  of  love,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  great  interests  of  the  world  and 
his  country  as  to  be  able  to  forget  the  charms  of  a  wife  and  make  her  his 
confidant.  She  thought  he  had  overcome  the  6rst  impressions  of  her 
beauty  vrithout  falling  into  the  ecstasies  which  had  so  disg^ted  her  in 
others.  He  had  offered  her  wit  and  mind  instead  of  love — politics  instead 
of  verses.  This  was  a  species  of  adoration  she  had  never  before  received ; 
and  such  she  thought  must  be  the  man  to  whom  she  could,  without  de- 
grading herself,  surrender  her  independence,  and  who  should  teach  her 
to  feel  love — such  love  as  she  had  dreamt  of — grand,  noble,  and  disin- 
terested— refined  and  purified  from  all  desire  of  sensual  gratification — 
rejoicing  rather  in  the  existence  than  the  possession  of  its  object — a  love 
rather  of  the  soul  than  of  the  heart. 

But  Argyle  was  incapable  of  maintaining  himself  in  this  elevation  of 
feeling.  Though  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  his  country,  his  heart  was 
not  proof  against  the  powerful  fascinations  of  Urica.  The  confidence 
that  arose  between  them,  through  the  mutual  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  plans,  became  even  more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  attractions  of 
youth  and  beauty  ;  he  felt  deeply  and  passionately  in  love.  Urica  did 
not  immediately  notice  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings, 
nnce  her  own  remained  unaltered ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  suspect  it  than 
ihe  waged  war  against  every  demonstration.  She  would  not  be  loved  by 
Aigyle  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  wordi  and  her  interest  in  him 
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dimimshed  in  propartioii  as  sbe  peroetTed  he  was,  like  the  vert  of  fak  iez, 
susceptible  to  tke  fiill  influence  of  her  personal  charms. 

Ai^le,  on  his  part,  from  the  moment  he  felt  this  magical  inflnence, 
half  enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  determined  to  Tanqui^  the  bebig 
whose  dominion  he  feared,  mnoe  she  l^reatened  to  torn  his  thoughts  inm, 
the  interests  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  the  violence  of  his  passion  blinded  him  to  the  course  his  caiculating 
nature  pointed  out  as  most  likely  to  win  one  of  Urica's  character.  He 
was  betrayed  into  an  impetuous  declaration  of  his  feeHors. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  eanly  beKeved  tibat  Urica  neiiiher 
Mt  flattered  nor  rejoiced  by  this  disclosure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  heari 
it  with  coldness  almost  amounting  to  displeasure. 

"  Arise,  my  Lord  of  Argyle  T  said  she  to  her  prostrate  lover.  "  Yott 
forget  yourself.  Let  us  avoid  these  commonplace  ehnyitions  of  feel- 
ing,— they  do  not  suit  us,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  great  intererti 
which  unite  us,  and  should  engage  our  thoughts." 

The  duke  started  to  his  feet  on  hearing  these  words ;  love  and  wonnded 
vanity  struggled  in  his  breast. 

*'  Ha !"  he  cried,  involuntarily ;  ^  it  was  madness,  indeed,  to  thiak  ymi 
eonld  feel  the  influence  of  love. 

^^  My  lord,'*  said  Urica,  softiy,  alter  a  pause,  during  which  she  appeand 
lost  in  thought,  while  her  eyes  were  faed  on  tiie  gitMmd,  ^  you  j«dge 
unjustly  ;  the  simple  views  my  breast  and  soul  have  taught  me  tofavi  cf 
love  are  perhaps  different  from  what  most  persons  call  by  the  name-;  tak 
this  I  should  fear  as  an  unworthy  bond^e,  ihe  other  I  would  &in  cling  to 
as  a  hallowed  and  ennobling  feeling— an  impulse  to  great  and  lofty  deeds 
and  thoughts.  Such  love  I  should  be  proud  to  feel.  Forgive  me  if  I 
doubt  that  my  feelings  for  you  will  ev^  deserve  this  name ;  yet  there 
is  none  other  who  possesses  a  greater  right  to  mj  interest  at  lliB 
moment. ' 

Though  this  speech  was  so  little  calculated  to  give  satisfaotioa  or 
hopes,  Argyle  seemed  determined  to  interpret  it  in  his  favour ; 
wfurdly  resolved  not  to  relinquish  his  hopes  or  his  determination  of  win* 
ning  tlrica. 

This  scene,  which  had  occurred  a  day  or  two  before,  recurred  to 
Urica's  mind  as  she  stood  thoughtfully  at  her  window. 

'^Aias!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  melancholy  tone — ^ahe!  that  theoi 
should  be  no  man  worthy  of  love  V* 

She  sank  down  on  a  seat,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  % 
deep  and  gloomy  reverie. 


«  TffE  NILE  BOAT.** 
'Ma,.  Samitbl  Shakpe,  the  historian  of  Egypt,  whose  writings 
contributed  largely  to  tiie  work  now  befare  us,  dwells  nmoh,  and  not 
without  reason,  upon  the  important  fisct  that  the  f^gyptians  are  Aa 
eaxiiest  people  known  to  us.  When  Abraham  eRtered  me  Delta  from 
Canaan  they  hod  already  been  kmg  enjoying  aH  the  advantages  of  m 

*  The  Nile  Boat ;  or,  GUmpses  of  the  Land<if  Eg^^    Bf  W.  H. 
Author  of  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert."    Hall,  Virtue  and  Ck). 
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settled  g^vernmeDt  and  established  laws.  While  Abraham  and  hia 
countrymen  irere  moving  about  in  tents  and  waggons,  the  Egyptians 
were  living  in  cities.  They  had  already  cultivated  agriculture,  and 
parcelled  out  their  valley  into  ferms :  they  rervrenced  a  landmark  as  a 
god,  while  their  neighbours  knew  of  no  property  but  herds  and  move- 
ables. They  had  invented  hieroglyphics,  and  improved  them  into 
syllabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet.  They  had  invented 
records,  and  wrote  their  kings*  names  and  actions  on  the  massive 
temples  which  they  raised. 

Emblem  art  thou  of  Time,  memorial  stream, 

wrote  Sir  John  Hanmer  of  this  renowned  river;  and  none  have  ev«r 
visiled  its  broad  valley  and  not  brought  away  with  them  the  memory  of 
tiiat  ^  busiest  travel  and  softest  rest*'  which  are  so  strangely  united  in  that 
land  of  ruin  and  loneliness,  yet  so  favoured  by  nature.  What  a  change^ 
too,  is  coming  over  this  land  of  olden  memories !  ^^  To  visit  Egypt's 
knd,  a  long  and  dangerous  way,"  said  the  au£hor  of  the  *^  Odyssey,"  and 
Strabo  repeated  the  very  words  ten  centuries  afterwards.  In  our  times  a 
wag  of  tike  press  has  proclaimed  that  the  source  of  the  Kile  is  the 
vmbrella-stand  of  the  Egyptian  Hall !  And  certainly,  afi;er  a  peep  at 
Ifr.  JBonomi*s  interesting  and  picturesque  painting,  Christmas  visitors 
cannot  do  better  than  secure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bartlett*8  less  perishable  and 
more  portable  volume.     They  will  find  it  to  be  a  book  of  gems. 

There  are  not  merely  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt.  That  country  affords 
subjects  of  observation  and  meditation  which  no  traveller  can  entirely 
neglecty  whoever  he  may  be,  if  he  have  eyes  to  see,  a  memory  to  remem- 
ber, and  a  sprinkling  of  imagination  wherewith  to  dream.  Who  can  be 
in^fferent  to  the  tableaux  of  unaccountable  nature  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niie  ? — at  the  spectacle  of  this  river-land,  which  no  other  land  resembles? 
Who  will  not  be  moved  in  the  presence  of  this  people  which  of  old  ao- 
ffimplished  such  mighty  things,  and  now  are  reduced  to  misery  so  ex- 


Mr.  Bartktt  has  done  eveiything  that  an  artist  could  do  to  bring  this 
Imd  ^  of  glonoos  structures  and  immortal  deeds"  before  the  reader  by 
pen  and  pencil.  As  much  variety  as  possible  has  been  brought  withm 
the  smallest  compass.  The  clay-built  village,  buried  in  its  graceful  grove 
of  palms, — the  desert  and  the  Lybian  chsun  of  hills, — ^monk-made  her- 
■itages,  in  which  a  hyaena  might  feel  lonely,*— man-made  rivers,  ex- 
SBVBted  hills,  cok>SBal  temples,  and  mountain-pyramids, — are  all  broug^ 
before  os.  The  style  of  the  eadier  or  Pharaonic  monuments,  as  at 
Thebes,  may  be  contrasted  at  leisure  with  the  later  Ptolemaic  style  as  at 
Edfoa  and  Philae ;  and  these  again  with  some  of  themnst  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Aralnan  at  Cairo.  Such  a  pictarial  and  literary  treat  wiU 
•Moredly  be  well  received  by  the  pubhc 
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fbom  the  fbench  of  george  sand. 
By  'Mjltilda  M.  Hays. 
Chapter  XXXIX. 

In  the  first  moments  Consuelo,  passing  from  an  apartment  where  shone 
the  lustre  of  a  hundred  torches,  to  a  place  lighted  only  hy  the  small  lamp 
she  held,  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  luminous  mist  around  her, 
through  which  her  sight  could  not  pierce.  But  by  degrees  her  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and,  as  she  perceived  nothing  terrible 
between  her  and  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  in  size  and  form  exactly 
like  that  she  had  just  quitted,  she  gathered  courage  to  approach  and 
examine  the  strange  characters  on  the  walls. 

It  was  one  long  inscription,  arranged  in  several  circular  lines  which 
extended  around  the  hall,  the  walls  of  which  presented  no  opening.  As 
she  made  this  observation,  Consuelo  did  not  ask  herself  how  she  should 
get  out  of  this  dungeon,  but  what  could  have  been  the  use  of  such  a 
construction.  Gloomy  thoughts,  which  she  at  first  repulsed,  pressed 
upon  her  mind,  and  soon  these  ideas  were  confirmed  by  the  inscription, 
wnich  she  read,  walking  slowly,  and  lifting  her  lamp  to  a  level  with  the 
characters : 

^*  Contemplate  the  beauty  of  these  walls  formed  by  the  rock,  four-and- 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  standing  for  a  thousand  years.  Neither  the 
action  of  time  nor  the  labours  of  workmen  have  been  able  to  injure  them  ! 
This  chef-d'ceuvre  of  architectural  masonry  was  raised  by  the  hands  of 
slaves,  doubtless  to  conceal  the  treasures  of  some  magnificent  master. 
Yes !  to  secrete  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  treasures  of  hatred  and 
revenge.  Here  have  pexished,  here  have  suffered,  here  have  wept,  raved, 
and  blasphemed,  twenty  generations  of  men,  the  greater  part  innocent^ 
some  heroic,  all  victims  or  martyrs ;  prisoners  of  war,  revolted  serfe  too 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  new  taxes,  religious  reformers^  sublime  heretics,  the 
unfortunate,  the  conquered,  fanatics,  saints  ;  also  villains,  men  inured  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  camp,  to  the  law  of  murder  and  pillage,  subjected,  in 
their  turn,  to  a  terrible  retribution.  Here  are  the  catacombs  of  feudality, 
of  military  or  rehgious  despotism.  Here  the  habitations  which  men  in 
power  caused  to  be  constructed  for  their  oppressed  fellow-beings,  that  they 
might  stifle  the  cnes  and  conceal  the  corpses  of  their  conquered  and 
enslaved  brethren.  Here,  with  no  air  to  breathe — where  not  a  ray  of 
daylight  penetrates — where  there  is  not  a  stone  on  which  to  lay  the 
head ;  only  iron  rings  fastened  to  the  wall  through  which  to  pass 
the  prisoner*s  chains,  and  prevent  him  from  choosing  a  place  of  repose 
on  the  damp  and  chilly  soil.  Air,  light,  and  nourishment  admitted  only 
when  it  pleased  the  sentinels  to  open  the  cavern  for  a  moment  to  throw 
in  a  piece  of  bread  among  a  hundml  unfortunate  creatures  heaped  upon 
one  another  the  day  after  a  battle,  and  wounded  or  bruised  for  the  most 
part.  Sometimes,  still  more  horrible,  one  alone  remained  alive,  dying  in 
suffering  and  despair  in  the  midst  of  the  putrefied  corpses  of  hiscompanitms, 
not  unfrequently  eaten  by  the  same  worms  before  death,  and  falling  into 
putrefaction  himself  before  the  feeling  of  life  and  the  horror  of  reflection 
were  annihilated  in  his  brain.     Here,  oh  neophyte !  is  the  source  of  human 
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grandeur  which  you  have  perhaps  contemplated  even  with  admiration  in 
the  world  of  the  powerfiil !  Fleshless  skulls,  withered  and  broken  human 
bones,  tears,  drops  of  blood — these  are  the  signification  of  your  armorial 
bearings,  if  your  fathers  have  bequeated  to  you  the  blot  of  patricianship ; 
this  is  what  should  be  represented  as  the  escutcheon  of  those  princes  whom 
you  have  served,  or  whom  you  aspire  to  serve,  if  you  have  sprung  from  the 
people.  Yes,  here  is  the  foundation  of  all  titles  of  nobility;  here  the 
source  of  the  hereditary  glories  and  riches  of  this  world ;  it  is  thus  that 
a  class  has  arisen  and  been  preserved  whom  all  other  classes  dread,  yet 
flatter  and  caress.  Behold  here  what  men  have  invented  to  raise  them- 
selves ^m  £Either  to  son  above  their  fellows !" 

Having  read  this  inscription  while  thrice  making  the  tour  of  the  dun- 
geon, Consuelo,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  terror,  placed  her  lamp  upon 
die  g^und,  and  kneeled  down  to  rest  herself.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  in  this  gloomy  place,  and  frightful  reflections  crowded  upon  her. 
The  lively  imagination  of  Consuelo  evoked  around  her  gloomy  visions. 
She  thought  she  saw  livid  shadows  covered  with  hideous  wounds  gliding 
about  the  walls  or  crawling  on  the  ground  by  her  side.  She  thought 
she  heard  their  lamentable  sighs,  their  g^roans  of  agony,  their  feeble 
breathings,  the  rattling  of  their  chains.  She  resuscitated  m  her  thought 
the  life  of  the  past,  such  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  middle  uses — such  as 
it  had  been  even  of  late  in  the  religious  wars.  She  thought  she  heard 
above  her,  in  the  g^ard-house,  the  heavy  and  ominous  steps  of  iron-shod 
men ;  the  sound  of  their  pikes  on  the  pavement ;  their  brutal  Slaughter ; 
their  drunken  song^;  their  threats  and  oaths  when  the  lamentations  of 
their  victims,  ascending  even  to  them,  interrupted  their  horrible  sleep,  for 
they  had  slept,  these  jailors  ;  they  were  obliged  to  sleep ;  they  had  been 
able  to  sleep  over  this  dungeon,  over  this  abyss  of  infection,  whence  ex- 
haled the  miasma  of  the  tomb,  and  the  groans  and  howlingrs  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Pale,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  hair  standing  on  end 
with  horror,  Consuelo  no  longer  heaid  or  saw  anything.  When  she 
returned  to  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and  strove  to  shake  off  the 
chill  which  was  gaining  upon  her,  she  perceived  that  a  stone  in  the  pave- 
ment bad  been  raised  during  her  painful  trance,  and  that  a  new  path  was 
open  before  her.  She  approached,  and  saw  a  narrow  and  abrupt 
flight  of  stairs,  which  she  descended  with  difficulty,  and  which  conducted 
her  into  a  fresh  cave,  more  confined  than  the  6rst.  As  she  touched  the 
eround,  which  was  soft  and  damp  beneath  her  feet,  Consuelo  lowered  her 
lamp  to  see  if  she  were  not  sinking  in  the  mud.  But  she  found  only  a 
grey  dust,  finer  than  the  finest  sand,  and  here  and  there  showing,  Hke 
flint-stones,  the  top  of  a  thigh-bone,  the  remains  of  a  skull,  a  jaw  still 
furnished  with  white  and  solid  teeth,  in  evidence  of  the  youth  and  streng^ 
suddenly  destroyed  by  a  violent  death.  Some  few  skeletons,  almost 
entire,  had  been  drawn  from  this  dust  and  rang^  against  the  wall. 
There  was  one  in  perfect  preservation,  standing  chained  by  the  middle  of 
the  body,  as  if  it  had  been  condemned  to  perish  there  without  being  able 
to  lie  down.  The  body,  instead  of  yielding  and  fidling  forward,  bent  and 
dislocated,  had  stiffened,  and  was  thrown  back  in  an  attitude  of  superb 
pride  and  implacable  disdain.  The  ligaments  of  the  frame  and  members 
were  ossified.  The  head,  upraised,  appeared  to  be  looking  at  the  vaulted 
roof;  and  the  teeth,  clenched  by  a  final  contraction  of  the  jaws,  appeared 
to  laugh  with  a  terrible  laugh,  or  in  a  transport  of  sublime  fanaticism. 
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Above  him,  his  name  and  histoiy  were  written  in  large  red  chaxaeten 
i^n  the  walL  It  was  some  unknown  martyr  of  religious  peisecutioiiy 
sod  the  last  of  the  yictims  immolated  in  that  place.  At  fab  feet  wat 
kneeling  a  skeleton,  whose  head,  detached  firom  the  rertebrae,  lay  upon 
the  pavement,  but  whose  stilBeBed  arms  still  embraced  the  knaefl  of  te 
martyr :  this  was  his  wife. 

Among  other  details,  the  inscription  set  forth : 

^^  N perished  here  with  his  wife,  his  three  brothers,  and  his  twa 

diildren,  because  he  refused  to  abjure  the  faith  of  Luther,  and  beeanse 
he  persisted,  even  imder  torture,  to  deny  the  infellibility  of  the  peps. 
He  died  standing  and  withered — petrified,  as  it  were — and  unable  to  look 
upon  his  family  dying  at  his  feet  on  the  ashes  of  hia  finends  and  £Qre« 
fethers.* 

Opposite  this  inscription  was  to  be  seen  the  following : 

^Neophyte,  the  finable  soil  you  tread  is  twenty  feet  deep.  It  ia 
neither  sand  nor  earth  ;  it  is  human  dust.  This  spot  was  the  ossuary  d 
ibe  chateau.  It  was  here  they  threw  those  who  expired  in  the  dm^eon 
above,  when  there  was  no  more  room  for  fresh  comers.  This  is  the  dost  o£ 
twenty  generadims  of  victims.  Hi^py  and  fortunate  the  patricians  who 
can  count  among  iheir  ancestors  twenty  generations  of  aflsassins  and 
executioners  I** 

Consuelo  was  kss  terrified  with  the  appearance  of  these  funereal  objects 
&an  she  had  been  in  the  dungeon  by  the  suggestions  of  her  own  fency. 
There  is  something  too  grave  and  too  solemn  in  the  aspect  of  death  itse^ 
to  allow  the  weakness  of  fear  and  the  heartrendings  of  pity  to  obscure 
the  enthusiasm  or  the  serenity  of  strong  and  believing  souls.  In  the 
presence  of  these  zeUcs  the  noble  ad^  of  the  religion  of  Albert  felt 
more  of  respect  and  charity  than  terror  and  consternation.  I^ie  kneeled 
before  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  and,  feeling  her  moral  courage  retam;- 
ing,  she  cried,  kissing  that  fleshless  hand, 

'*  Oh !  it  is  not  the  august  spectacle  of  a  forums  destruction  whidi 
can  excite  horror  or  pity  I  it  is  rather  the  idea  of  life  struggling  with  ^bm 
torments  of  agony.  £b  is  the  thought  of  what  must  have  paaoed  in  those  de* 
solate  souls,  wladi  fills  with  htttemess  and  terror  the  thou^ts  of  the  fiving  I 
But  thou,  unfortunate  victim,  didst  die  standine,  thy  head  turned  towards 
heaven ;  thon  art  not  to  be  pitied,  for  thou  didst  not  give  way,  and  thj 
soul  exhaled  in  a  transput  of  fervour  which  fills  me  with  venmtion !" 

Consuelo  rose  slowty,  and  with  a  kind  of  calmness  detached  the 
wedding  veil  whidi  was  festened  to  the  bones  of  the  woman  kneeing  by 
her  side.  A  low  and  narrow  door  opened  before  her.  She  took  her 
lamp,  and,  careful  not  to  turn,  entered  a  dark  and  narrow  passage  with 
an  abrupt  descent.  On  her  right  and  left  she  saw  the  entrances  of 
dungeons,  almost  concealed  beneath  the  mass  of  a  truly  sepolchral  archi- 
tecture. These  prisons  were  too  low  to  allow  of  any  one  standing  uprighi 
within  them,  and  scarcely  long  enough  to  admit  of  their  lying  down. 
They  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  me  Cyclops,  so  strongly  were  they 
constructed,  and  so  skilfully  managed  in  the  massiveness  of  the  masonry, 
as  if  to  serve  as  dens  for  ferocious  and  dangerous  animals.  But  Con- 
suelo was  not  to  be  deceived :  she  had  seen  the  arenas  of  Verona ;  she 
knew  that  the  tigers  and  bears,  formerly  reserved  for  the  amusements 
of  the  circus,  for  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  were  a  thousand  timet 
better  lodged.     Moreover,  she  read  upon  the  iron  doors  that  these  dun- 
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gBonf  had  been  reienred  Ibr  conqnered  praices,  for  valiant  captains,  for 
foaaom  the  moat  important  and  powerfuly  either  firom  rank,  intelligence^ 
cr  enogy.  Such  fbnnadable  precautions  against  their  esci^e  evinced 
the  love  erieepect  with  which  they  had  inspired  their  partisans.  Here 
had  been  sUeneed  the  roaring  of  those  lions  whidi  had  caused  the  world 
lo  tremble  at  tkeir  challeo^.  Their  power  and  fortitude  had  been 
emshed  against  an  angle  of  me  wall;  their  herculean  breasts  had  become 
dhanated  while  searching  for  a  breath  of  air  through  an  almost  imper- 
eeftible  opening,  cat  in  a  slanting  direction  through  twenty-four  feet  of 
•tene.  Their  eci^e  glance  had  dimmed  while  seeking  for  a  ray  of  light 
in  ihe  eternal  gkK>m.  Here  had  been  buried  alive  those  men  whom 
Afey  dazed  not  destroy  openly.  Illustrious  heads,  magnanimous  hearts^ 
had  here  expiated  ihe  exercise,  and  doubtless  also  the  id)use,  of  power. 

Having  wandered  for  some  time  in  tiiese  damp  and  obscure  galleries 
cut  in  the  rock,  Consario  heard  a  noise  of  running  water,  which  re- 
her  of  the  terrible  subterranean  torrent  at  Riesenburg;  but  she 
too  pre-oocupted  with  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  humanity  to 
long  of  heraelf.  She  vras  obliged  to  slacken  her  pace  for  a  time 
whOe  making  the  circuit  of  a  well  which  was  on  a  levd  with  the  surface^ 
ad  figfated  hj  a  torch.  Beneath  the  torch  she  read  on  a  post  these  few 
words,  which  required  no  comment :  *^  It  was  here  they  drowned  them." 

CoDSuelo  leaned  o^er  to  look  at  the  inade  of  the  wdL     The  water  of 
Ae  zivnlet,  over  which  she  had  glided  so  peacefully  but  an  hoiur  before, 
eng^uUed  here  at  a  firi^tful  depth,  and  whirled  roaring  as  though 
to  seize  a  victim.     The  red  Hght  of  the  torch  gave  to  these  gloomy 
tiie  eolour  of  blood. 

At  last  Consuelo  arrived  before  a  massive  door,  which  she  vainly  en- 
dea-vomed  to  open.  She  asked  herself  whether,  as  in  the  initiatioiis  of 
tibe  Egyptian  pyramids,  she  was  about  to  be  raised  into  the  air  by  in- 
visible flhaiBS,  while  a  golf  would  open  beneath  her  feet,  and  a  sudden 
Mod  violent  wind  wodd  extinguish  her  lamp.  Another  fear  more 
wmaaAy  afieeted  her.  Ever  since  entering  the  gallery,  she  had  perceived 
that  she  was  not  alone :  some  one  followed  on  her  steps  so  softly,  that 
die  could  not  eatdi  the  slightest  noise  ;  but  she  thought  she  had  felt  the 
raetle  of  a  dress  against  her  own;  and,  as  she  had  passed  the  well,  the 
light  of  the  torch  behind  had  thrown  on  the  wall  two  vacillating  shadows 
instead  of  one.  Who,  then,  was  this  formidable  companion  at  whom 
she  was  forbidden  to  look,  under  penalty  of  losing  the  fruits  of  her 
labour,  and  of  never  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  temple?  Was  it 
some  frightful  spectre,  whose  hideousness  would  have  frozen  her  coura£;e 
and  disturbed  her  reason?  She  no  longer  saw  the  shadow,  but  she 
imi^;ined  that  she  heard  the  sound  of  breathing  close  to  her.  And  this 
fim^door  which  refused  to  open !  The  two  or  three  minutes  which  now 
passed  appeared  to  her  an  age.  This  dumb  acolyte  terrified  her :  she 
feared  lest  he  should  tempt  her  by  speaking,  or  force  her  by  some  trick, 
to  look  at  him.  Her  heart  beat  violently ;  at  last  she  saw  that  an  in- 
scription stin  remained  for  her  to  read  above  the  door : 

'^  Here  the  last  trial  awaits  you,  and  it  is  the  most  cruel  of  all.  If 
your  courage  is  exhausted,  strike  two  blows  upon  the  left  panel  of  this 
^oor ;  if  not,  strike  three  upon  the  right.  Remember  tiiat  the  glory 
of  your  initiation  will  be  proportioned  to  your  efforts." 

Consul  did  not  hesitate,  but  struck  three  blows  upon  the  right    The 
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door  opened  as  if  of  itself,  and  she  entered  a  vast  hall  lighted  with  nnmer- 
ous  torches.  There  was  no  one  in  it;  and  at  first  she  understood  nothing 
of  the  strange  objects  symmetrically  arranged  aroimd.  They  consisted 
of  machines  of  wood,  iron,  and  bronze,  whose  use  was  unknown  to  her ; 
of  strange  arms  spread  upon  tables  or  hung  against  the  wall.  For  a 
moment  she  believed  herself  in  an  artillery  museum,  for  there  were  in- 
deed muskets,  cannons,  culverins,  and  a  whole  assemblage  of  instruments 
of  war.  All  the  means  of  destruction  invented  by  men  for  the  immolation 
of  their  fellow-beings  appeared  to  be  there  gathered  together.  But  when 
the  neophyte  had  advanced  a  few  steps  across  the  arsenal,  she  saw  other 
objects  of  a  more  refined  barbarity — wheels,  saws,  melting-tubs,  pulleySy 
hooks,  a  whole  museum  of  instruments  of  torture;  and  upon  a  large  board 
in  the  centre,  surmounting  a  trophy  formed  of  stakes,  pincers,  chisels, 
files,  saws,  and  all  the  most  abominable  implements  of  torment,  was 
written,  *^  They  are  all  precious,  all  authentic ;  th^  have  aU  been  used/* 

At  this  Consuelo  felt  her  whole  being  sink.  A  cold  sweat  moistened 
the  tresses  of  her  hair.  Her  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Incapable  of  escap- 
ing from  the  horror  of  this  spectacle  and  the  cruel  visions  which  crowded 
upon  her,  she  examined  what  was  before  her  with  that  stupid  and  fatal 
curiosity  which  takes  possession  of  us  in  the  excess  of  terror.  Instead  of 
closingher  eyes,  she  contemplated  a  kind  of  bronze  bell,  with  a  monstrous 
head  and  a  round  helmet,  placed  upon  a  large  misshapen  body,  without 
legs,  and  cut  off  upon  a  level  with  the  knees.  It  resembled  a  colossal 
statue  of  rough  workmanship,  destined  to  ornament  a  tomb.  By  degrees, 
Consuelo,  recovering  from  tne  torpor  which  had  stolen  over  her,  under- 
stood, as  by-  involuntary  intuition,  that  the  sufferer  was  placed  stooping 
beneath  this  bell.  The  weight  was  so  terrible,  that  by  no  effort  of  human 
power  could  he  raise  it.  The  inward  dimension  was  so  exact  as  to  for- 
bid all  movement.  Still  it  was  not  with  the  design  of  stifling  the  victim 
that  he  was  put  there,  for  the  visor  of  the  helmet  covered  the  place  for  the 
face,  and  the  whole  head  was  pierced  with  small  holes,  in  some  of  which 
were  still  planted  long  stilettoes.  By  the  assistance  of  these  cruel  darts 
they  tormented  the  victim  to  draw  from  him  the  avowal  of  his  real  or 
imaginary  crime,  the  confession  of  his  religious  or  political  faith.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  helmet  was  to  be  seen,  in  characters  engraved  on  the  metal, 
these  words  in  Spanish: 

Long  live  the  Hchf  Inquisithn  ! 

and  below,  a  prayer  which  appeared  to  be  dictated  by  a  savage  com- 
passion, but  w-liich  had  perhaps  flowed  horn  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
poor  workman  condemned  to  fabricate  this  infamous  machine : 

Hobf  mother  of  God,  pray  for  the  poor  sinner  ! 

A  tuft  of  hair,  torn  away  in  the  agony,  and  glued,  doubtless,  with  blood, 
had  adhered  beneath  this  prayer,  as  a  frightful  and  indelible  stigma.  It 
issued  from  one  of  the  holes  opened  by  a  stiletto.  It  was  a  lock  of  wlute 
hair! 

Suddenly  Consuelo  saw  no  more,  and  ceased  to  suffer.  Without  receiv- 
ing any  warning  of  physical  exhaustion,  for  her  soul  and  body  no  longer 
existed  but  in  the  soul  and  body  of  violated  and  mutilated  humanity,  she 
fell  to  the  ground  stiff  and  cold  as  a  statue  from  its  pedestal ;  but  as  her 
head  was  about  to  strike  the  bronze  of  this  infernal  machine,  she  was  re- 
ceived into  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  see.     It  was  laveranl 
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A  BIOO&AFHY. 

Chapter  I. 

Born  at  the  commencement  of  a  century  when  the  intellect  of  men 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula  was  noted  for  its  refinement ;  reared  in 
drdes  of  taste,  and  surviving  the  loss  of  what  was  illustrious  in  the  age; 
the  part  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  in  human  affairs  may  not  prove 
unworthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  good  of  posterity  :  I  propose  accord- 
ingly to  write  a  fiill  account  of  my  past  life. 

With  Cosimo,  the  Father  of  the  Country,  the  happiness  of  Florence 
had  passed  away,  and  the  end  of  her  splendour  drew  nigh  at  Lorenzo's 
decease,  with  whose  name  her  magnificence  was  allied.  Thenceforward 
all  was  turned  to  strife !  The  expiring  agony  of  good  times  boasted  a 
Maehiavelli,  who  still  pursued  the  struggle  of  life,  and  of  whom  no 
eologium  was  equal  to  so  great  a  name  :  his  poverty  the  witness  of  his 
honesty  and  faith.  A  Savonarola  too  survived ;  nor  was  he,  as  some 
deemed  him,  an  impostor.  I  behold  his  large  eyes  now,  brimming  over 
with  earnestness  and  superstition,  qualities  which  are  above  deceit.  The 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  was  then  undated ;  he  yet  lived  to  sooth- 
say of  troubles  to  come,  and  to  be  burnt  in  the  midst  upon  a  cross  I 
Soderini  also  had  to  be  exiled  ;  Camesecchi  to  be  overcome,  as  well  as 
the  mighty  Ferucci,  whose  grandeur  of  soul  looked  out  unsullied  as, 
already  mortally  wounded,  he  received  his  last  stab,  and  was  sepulchred 
in  the  visible  future.  Nor  had  Rucellai,  Poliziano,  and  the  intellectual 
Fico,  the  remaining  pillars  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  ceased  to  impinge 
divine  thought  upon  the  age ;  while  Michael  Angelo  himself  walked  the 
immortal  ci^. 

And  when  these  events  were  silent,  their  memory  encouraged  the 
better  sort  of  men  ;  a  new  race  of  heroes,  scholars,  and  artists,  not  un- 
equal to  their  predecessors.  But  what  avails  the  highly-tempered  mind 
without  public  praise  and  reward  ?  The  skilful  and  literate  held  toge- 
ther in  small  bands ;  but  the  new  press,  bom  to  slavery,  those  whom  it 
might  best  have  served  were  compelled  to  leave  their  written  works, 
guarded  by  farewell  blessings,  on  the  shelves  of  monasteries,  and  to  die 
nke  the  cluldless,  with  little  chance  of  doing  good  to  posterity,  and  none 
to  themselves ! 

Platonism  was  the  purest  doctrine  of  those  times.  It  had  not  shared 
the  fate  of  Christianity  in  being  at  an  early  period  diluted  with  idols. 
But  Paul  III.  and  Contarini,  by  merely  dispelling  the  haze  of  supersti- 
tion, caused  religion  to  shine  forth  so  vividly  that  philosophy  itself  faded 
in  its  light.  This  display  was  of  brief  duration :  succeeding  pontiffs, 
with  ready  wit  as  of  old,  persisted  in  affiliating  themselves  upon  an 
Almighty.  They  felt  answerable  for  a  continuance  of  the  Saviour's 
function  throughout  earth,  and  must  fulfil  it  themselves.  The  main 
objection  to  their  enterprise  was  human  infirmity,  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  common  to  all.  Indeed  it  was  well  known,  be  their  intention  what  it 
might,  that  they  pretended  to  a  nearer  affinity  with  the  Anointed  than 
ihey  could  substantiate  to  reason,  or  maintain  in  practice ;  while  the 
^tonists  arrogated  to  themselves  no  holy  alliance,  but  contemplated  the 
divine  law,  and  with  it  made  their  morals  congeniaL 
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The  reflections  above  come  over  me  as  I  look  back  perspectively  into 
former  times  through  a  cone  of  seventy  years ! 

I  shall  begin  the  histor}'  of  my  youth  with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  my  family,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  certain  aspects  of  my 
life  more  intelligible. 

Our  descent  was  from  the  Lncumones,  who  anciently  governed  in 
Tuscany.  I  am  the  last  of  their  race  and  name.  Though  old  rights 
and  titles  have  lapsed  for  many  ages,  our  family  has  continued  to  flouriak 
undisturbed  in  patrician  splendour.  Tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  I  live,  a  much  earlier  age  contributed  to  the  f^maUon  o£ 
my  character.  The  guardian  of  memoriaW  which  belonged  to  the 
people  who  built  the  walls  of  Yolterra,  my  prejudices  were  efU'ly 
elated  with  that  primitive  period  when  existence  itself,  owing  to  its 
novelty,  preserved  its  oonsciouiAess  oi  a  supernatural  source.  My  fathei^ 
more  than  myself,  inherited  the  spirit  of  those  warlike  priests  who  founded 
the  house  of  Aula,  and  whose  idiosyncracy  revived  for  the  last  time  mk 
me.  I  long,  indeed,  pat  reliance  in  the  phenomena  o£  the  heaveM^ 
especially  in  the  scienoe  of  lightning,  whose  flash,  aa  observed  by  i^ 
Etruscan  prophets,  was  so  fertile  in  omens.  But  these  tendenciea  of 
Inline  were  modified  by  the  Hterature  and  manners  of  the  majority 
though  under  great  excitement  the  substrata  of  my  nature  would  vibnte^ 
and  every  heroic  prejudice  which  had  been  long  buried,  burst  out  with 
the  energy  of  a  living  feeling.  But  my  soul  was  plastic,  and  received  the 
impression  of  pass'mg  events,  the  types  of  which  being  multiplied  wiihia 
me,  kept  the  hereditary  associations  of  antiquity  down,  and  gave  Btj 
character  its  last  phase. 

For  the  cotemporaries  of  my  youth  no  vice  was  too  degrading,  for  me 
no  virtue  was  too  exalting.  But  I  followed  my  idol  as  a  mystic — pro- 
fessing its  principles,  and  always  &r  enough  from  its  practiee ;  while  mj 
companions  set  up  vice  as  their  fashion,  acting  its  parts  without  realiring 
its  pleasure  in  their  hearts.  For  so  little  were  many  of  them  ill-disposed 
by  nature,  their  hidden  characteristics,  then  checked  by  bad  examph^ 
might  have  shone  in  a  more  virtuous  age. 

The  range  of  moral  freedom  permitted  to  my  fellow-citiaens  offisred 
temptations  to  all:  and  the  sense  of  security  against  the  operation  of 
the  laws  led  me,  among  the  rest,  far  enough  astray ;  but  not  into  vulgar 
crime.  The  authorities  took  cognizance  of  no  offence  which  wae  not 
committed  in  the  market-place  or  public  exchange,  so  that  vengeanct 
might  be  fully  gratified  by  secret  assassination.  While  society  remained 
in  tliis  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  law  of  honour  was  subject  to 
frequent  violation.  Not  so,  however,  with  me  ;  I  cared  only  to  fareftk 
the  laws  of  heaven.  My  love  of  distinction  was  of  so  vaulting  a  natoie^ 
that  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  me,  owing  to  the  attracticm  of  an 
illustrious  station,  a  fine  person,  and  the  exterior  emblems  of  real  wealth, 
I  desired  a  much  more  virid  recognition.  It  was  necessary  to  my  hap- 
piness that  I  should  astonish  large  multitudes  ;  perhaps  mankind  itself 
To  do  so  i  would  at  one  time  have  almost  accepted  of  base  gifts,  sueh 
as  the  skill  of  tlie  rope-dancer  or  the  singer's  art ;  anything,  indeed,  to 
have  enjoyed  the  sympathising  wonder  of  other  men.  Conceive  thea 
my  delight  when,  after  many  inquiries  into  my  real  being,  I  discoveied 
something  like  genius  within  me  1  No  length  of  time  elapsed,  believe 
me,  ere  I  required  a  temple  in  which  to  contemplate  and  worship  die 
benign  power. 
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Once  kindled,  its  fires  burned  apace,  and  were  supplied  with  fuel  from 
tliose  ancient  prejudices  to  which  I  have  alluded  already.  My  fore- 
fiithers,  among  other  things,  were  skilful  in  augury  and  presentiment. 
In  this  I  retained  the  supposed  powers  of  my  progenitors  ;  possessed  of 
their  legends,  and  formed  after  their  image.  The  notions  of  my  pe<^le 
continued  strong  within  me.  Their  castle,  now  my  own,  was  a  sacred 
place ;  its  foundations  having  been  laid  by  a  divine  ordinance,  the  for- 
malities <^  which  were  long  practised  after  the  invasion  of  the  Romans. 
For  the  conquerors  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
insignia  of  majesty ;  and  lastly,  the  pontifical  institutes  themselves ! 
They  studied  also  our  literature,  as  Italians  have  lately  studied  theirs  and 
its  Hellenic  models. 

While  I  pondered  the  rude  paintings  and  statues  of  Etruria  with  pride, 
was  I  insensible  to  the  marbles  of  Greece  or  the  remarkable  sculptures 
of  modem  Italy  ?  How  often  with  sustained  emotion  I  have  stayed 
near  the  wonderful  monument  of  the  Duke  d'Urbino,  with  its  Day  and 
Night  below ;  the  beautiful  warrior  who  meditates  and  is  at  rest  with 
his  hand  folded  beneath  his  cheek,  as  if  the  toils  of  battle  had  at  last 
found  repose  in  the  depths  of  thought !  This  work  alone,  O  Michael 
Ang^  Buonarottil  would  have  allied  thee  to  eternal  glories. 

Chapter  II. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  parties  in  Florence,  my  father  con- 
tiooed  afler  my  mother  s  funeral  to  reside  at  Aula,  and  left  me  to  pur- 
sue my  own  plans.  The  remains  of  my  mother  had  just  been  deposited 
in  the  village  church  :  I  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  spot,  and  returned  to  the 
capitaL  One  day  of  tribulation  had  no  sooner  taken  its  first  step  into 
the  past,  than  its  successor  appeared.  The  time  had  come  when  I  was 
first  to  experience  the  sentiment  of  love.  The  object  of  my  regard  was 
Melissa,  an  only  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ferrini,  which  ranked  among 
the  chief  nobility  of  Siena.  Her  in^mate  friend  and  mine  was  a 
Countess  Strom,  at  whose  house  we  met.  This  lady,  having  lost  her 
husband  in  youth,  had  ceased  to  cherish  an  inclination  for  the  world. 
But,  though  she  never  went  abroad  into  society,  she  received  her  friends 
at  home.  As  the  early  associate  of  my  mother  and  of  the  marchioness 
Ferrini,  she  took  an  equal  and  mysterious  interest  in  their  children, 
Melissa  and  myself.  An  attachment  sprang  up  in  my  mind  for  the 
young  person  m  question,  even  before  I  had  seen  her,  so  much  was  I 
excited  by  the  raptures  of  the  countess  when  she  spoke  of  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  fair  maid.  Had  1  then  been  acquainted  with  the  ab- 
soidities  of  the  countess,  my  imaginary  love  would  not  have  prepared  the 
vay  for  that  real  passion  which  succeeded  it.  The  following  strange  story 
of  the  method  by  which  she  kept  alive  her  husband's  memory  is  authentic. 
I  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  Ariosto,  who  enjoyed  her  contidence. 

Many  years  ago,  when  at  Naples  with  the  count,  who  was  consumptive, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  the  bay  for  his  liealth,  she  chanced  to  encounter 
some  figures  of  brigands,  which  in  form,  as  well  as  expression,  were 
modelled  to  the  Ufe,  and  coloured  beautifully  after  nature.  On  tliis,  she 
forth^vith  conceived  an  inordinate  longing  to  have  executed  the  likeness 
of  her  husband,  after  a  like  fashion,  which,  with  some  opposition  on  his 
part,  was  allowed.  The  work  was  no  sooner  finished,  than,  struck  to  an 
Tmintelligible  degree  by  its  resemblance  to  the  original,  she  showed  signs 
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of  uneasiness  if  it  were  for  a  moment  from  her  sight.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  a  morbid  impression  had  resulted ;  so  what  at  first  seemed  absurd 
became  serious.  For  a  time  she  was  merely  discomforted,  as  those  are 
who  from  bodily  ailments  see  double ;  but  mstead  of  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  this  she  began  gradually  to  experience  the  torture  which  women 
undergo  who,  having  unwarily  married  a  second  time,  discover,  when  too 
late,  that  they  have  two  husbands.  This  pain  died  away,  and  the  course 
of  the  malady  took  a  turn.  She  now  saw  something  to  attract  her  in  the 
image,  which  appeared  an  improvement  on  the  original ;  and  without 
treating  her  husband  with  total  disregard,  she  devoted  less  attention  to 
him  than  ever,  and  more  to  his  inanimate  rival.  The  count,  besides 
being  worn  down  by  disease,  was  wretched  at  finding  his  young  wife 
insane,  and  left  no  means  of  recovering  her  untried.  She  was  not  to  be 
roused,  but  only  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  kissed  its  well-formed  lips,  in 
reply  to  the  reasonings  and  exhortations  of  her  physician.  Meantime 
the  count  grew  alarming^ly  worse,  while  his  likeness  looked  the  more 
beautiful  in  his  wife's  eyes  by  comparison  with  his  emaciated  face.  His 
death  followed,  and  sufficed  to  rid  her  of  any  remaining  scruples  on  the 
subject ;  and  her  love,  as  if  now  lawful,  came  to  assume  a  cheerful  character. 
The  delusion,  however,  never  passed  off ;  and  as  she  grew  old  it  obtained 
her  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  which  only  ceased  with  her  days. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  Melissa  appeared ;  and  her  presence 
induced  a  state  of  feeling  in  me  not  calculated  to  subside.  Her  influence 
was  alike  indescribable  with  the  loveliness  out  of  which  it  arose.  Her 
fresh  complexion,  blue  eye,  and  golden  hair,  gave  her  the  true  aspect  of 
Tuscan  beauty,  which  excels  all  other  in  brilliancy.  As  if  under  a  spell 
of  enchantment,  I  was  positively  unequal  to  pass  through  the  ceremony 
of  an  introduction  to  Melissa.  It  was  enough  that  night  to  be  near  her, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  as  she  appeared  to  others.  For 
some  minutes,  however,  1  was  at  her  side.  Her  silence  had  charms 
enough  for  me  ;  it  was  like  the  hidden  grace  of  the  rosebud,  which, 
strong  in  beauty,  is  ready  to  display  itself  when  shone  upon,  and  to  ex- 
press, within  spreading  limits,  the  ripe  meaning  of  the  universal  soul. 

In  this  mood  I  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass  of  becoming  known  to 
her,  dreading  that  the  spell  already  wove  might  be  dissolved.  The  least 
coldness  of  manner  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  my  rapture  :  yet  how 
could  I  thus  early  expect  looks  or  words  of  interest  ?  It  is  true  that  our 
parents  were  intimate  in  early  life,  but  certainly  not  in  latter  years. 
Besides,  any  allusion  to  reality  would  have  been  distasteful  to  me,  so 
ideal  was  that  love  which  had  suddenly  become  the  charm  of  my  exist- 
ence. No  sooner,  however,  was  she  gone,  than  I  found  that  her  presence 
had  so  impressed  me,  as  to  replace  with  its  remembrance  all  imaginary 
felicity  ;  and  1  was  left  to  regret  my  supineness. 

Every  day  made  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  my  happiness  that  I 
should  see  her  again.  Absent  from  her  she  appeared  unearthly  to  my 
imagination,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  her  through  the  heavens.  But  my 
passion  was  not  benefited  by  all  this,  so  I  resolved  to  see  her,  and  com- 
pare my  second  impression  of  her  with  the  first. 

Yet  such  was  my  disposition,  while  dying,  as  the  saying  is,  to  look 
upon  her,  it  was  my  whim  to  gratify  this  desire  as  if  by  accident,  that 
I  might  still  love  her  without  a  pledge.  The  first  word  of  attachment 
has  consequences  reaching  into  every  avenue  of  time,  therefore  I  hid  my 
passion,  though  with  careless  demeanour  I  sought  her  day  and  night  in 
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pablic.  The  search  was  useless  ;  she  had  no  one  to  take  her  into  the 
world.  What  we  want  is  rarely  to  be  stumbled  upon  there  ;  its  saloons 
possess  none  of  these  pure  beings,  but  onljr  wrecks  of  the  once  spotless. 
Her  mother  was  sick,  her  brother  imfit  to  escort  her. 

That  brother,  the  poor  Ferrini !  He  had  the  face  of  an  angel  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  His  nurse,  when  he  was  a  child,  had  allowed  him 
to  play  with  that  ready  element ;  and,  in  her  absence,  he  was  caught  in 
its  blaze.  It  was  the  last  moment  of  loveliness  with  him.  As  he  ran 
wildly  through  the  halls  and  chambers,  bearing  with  him  that  from 
which  he  fled,  he  realised  the  conception  of  the  unbaptised  who  dies  early, 
and,  with  looks  of  surprise  and  agony,  encounters  a  like  ordeal  of  fire. 

He  was  still  fair  to  his  mother.     The  nose  and  mouth  were  like  hid 
dster's  ;  and  beautiful  hair  fell  down  his  cheeks.     But  his  eyes  were  ever 
dragged  open,  and  red,  as  if  in  flames.     Tkey  were  never  closed ;  not  in 
sunshine,  nor  in  sleep ;  nor  would  they  be  in  death.     His  sinews  were 
shrivelled  ;  he  could  not  walk  but  on  crutches  ;  and  he  was  lifted  on  his 
horse.     How  he  rode  !     It  was  as  a  devil,  eager  to  escape  the  sense  of 
hideousness  which  he  took  with  him  wherever  he  went.     There  were 
times,  too,  when  he  appeared  unmindful  of  himself.     It  was  when  in  the 
company  of  a  few  who  esteemed  him,  and  were  inured  to  his  aspect. 
Then  he  would  give  vent  to  a  flood  of  political  opinions ;  and  his  con- 
sciousness would  be  absorbed  for  a  time  in  his  own  eloquence.     Happily 
he  was  a  prosperous  as  well  as  a  selfish  man,  and  little  given  to  sym- 
pathy; so  that  the  sufferings  of  his  soul  were  tolerable  to  what  they 
would  have  been  had  they  attached  to  his  fortunes  instead  of  his  person. 
In  due  time,  having  been  thus  unsuccessful  hitherto,  I  resolved  upon 
going  every  night  to  the  Countess  Strozzi's  house.     On  the  first  evening 
I  found  Ariosto  there  :  he  had  that  day  arrived  from  Aula,  where  he  had 
been  staying  with  my  father.     We  stood  in  the  ante-room,  talking  with 
rapidity,  when  in  a  moment  our  attention  was  seized  by  the  sounds  of 
the  harp.     I  advanced  to  the  saloon,  and  saw  Melissa ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant her  voice,  as  if  to  greet  me,  broke  into  full  melody,  to  the  delight 
of  alL     I  turned  pale,  and  even  trembled,  so  unhoped-for,  and,  to  me, 
overwhelming  was  this  vision. 

How  wonderful  in  song  I  thought  her  voice  !  There  was  a  tone  in  it 
which  belonged  not  to  music  but  to  the  soul ;  and  which  won  its 
way  into  the  recesses  of  my  breast,  like  a  spirit  that  had  wandered 
thence  and  returned  welcome  to  its  home.  It  was  unlike  anything  that 
I  had  heard  before,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  emotions  of  my  own 
akin  to  it.  I  drew  near  to  the  harp  and  the  hand,  whose  intertwinings 
were  responded  to  by  their  own  praises,  while  the  voice  itself  triumphed 
like  the  stnuns  of  an  instrument  which  had  an  echo  in  the  lover's  heaven. 
In  my  ardour  I  implored  the  countess  to  present  me  to  her  gifted  guest. 
She  complied.  I  expressed  a  few  words  of  admiration,  many  of  com- 
monplace ;  but  kept  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  musician  to  the 
latest  hour  ;  determined  to  be  the  first  to  receive  her  farewell,  and  the 
last  to  win  her  parting  smile. 

Yet  so  dainty  was  1  in  my  choice  still,  that  for  some  days  I  pondered 
the  question  whether  I  should  do  well  to  make  her  mine.  I  had  not  yet, 
as  it  were,  adopted  my  passion  ;  but  I  felt  that  when  once  I  did  identify 
it  with  my  own  being,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  endure  dis^pointment. 
The  concerns  of  mankind  appear  of  little  moment  compared  to  the 
gratification  of  a  personal  object  in  love  affiiirs.     Yet  this  selfishness  is 
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not  of  the  narrowest  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  destinies  of  two. 
Thus  situated,  I  weighed  the  interests  of  my  heart ;  but  it  was  useless 
to  reason  with  it,  stifled  as  it  was  in  a  clona  of  sighs.  Meantime,  her 
form  haunted  me  everywhere,  and  stood  before  me  as  a  statoe-like 
phantom  of  the  mind.  Yet  there  was  something  in  that  £&ce  and  shape 
which  was  familiar  to  me ;  which  I  had  assuredly  seen  before,  and  not 
loved.  At  this  I  grew  uneasy ;  for  whateyer  it  might  have  been,  though 
a  mere  expression,  could  it  have  been  less  attractive  in  one  than,  in 
another  ?     Did  I  really  love  ? 

Chapter  III. 

I  CALLED  on  the  Countess  Strozzi ;  she  asked  me  many  questions. 
Though  I  regarded  her  afifectionately,  she  was  not  a  woman  of  real 
sensibility.  But  on  this  occadon  she  made  inquiries  on  subjects  asso- 
ciated with  deep  feelings,  and  that,  too,  as  if  she  were  not  interested 
proportionately,  but  was  the  voice  only  of  another*s  heart  which  had 
more  curiosity  than  her  own. 

"  In  what  country  were  you  travelling  at  your  mother's  death  ?" 

"  I  had  reached  Rome." 

'^  Did  you  come  at  once  to  Florence,  or  meet  the  funeral  at  Auls  ?^ 

"  On  receiving  the  painful  intelligence  I  repaired  to  Florence. 

'^  How  did  your  fiaither  receive  you  :  not  with  his  usual  eoldneaa  ?'* 

'^  No ;  but  with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  which  was  manifested  in 
unison  with  the  most  touching  sorrow." 

*<  What  is  the  state  of  his  health  ?** 

'*  Not  good." 

^  Does  he  inquire  about  his  former  friends  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Does  he  not  mention  any  names?*' 

"  None." 

'*  Nor  allude  to  his  early  days  at  Valanidi  T* 

^^  He  once  did  so  in  the  presence  of  Ariosto,  my  sister,  and  myself^  in 
giving  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  earthquake,  ^m  the  jaws  of 
which  he  had  rescued  the  Calabrian  boy  Ippolito,  who  lives  with  Marco 
Musonio,  at  Bolsena." 

"  When  was  this?" 

"  Only  the  other  day,  during  my  melancholy  visit  in  the  Volterrana." 

''  Did  he  not  allude  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  a  lovdy  relative  of 
die  late  countess  ?' 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  aware  how  lively  his  disposition  was  in  youth  ?" 

*'  I  am  not.  He  always  appeared  cold,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
which  I  confess  surprised  me.  And,  recently,  in  describing  the  earth- 
quake, though  he  spoke  calmly,  he  betrayed  more  feding  than  I  could 
have  believed  him  susceptible  of.*' 

^  Has  he  taken  any  int&Kst  in  you  of  late  ?'* 

*'  He  has  expressed  himself  pleased  at  the  improvement  which  a  few 
oionths  of  travel  have  effected  for  me.  After  the  first  interview  he 
became  more  communicative  with  me  than  he  had  ever  be^i  before." 

**  And  your  sister  ?" 

^^  Angela^  has  returned  from  the  conv^it.  She  was  present,  poor 
child,  at  the  last  scene  I  She  looks  sad  and  lovely.  She  is  affectionate^ 
and  her  heart  is  the  choieest  treastire  I  poMeis.*' 
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^  And  DOW  yon  are  retlly  xicfa,  if  report  ipeaks  troe  ?** 
**  I  beliere  I  am  my  mo4aer'fl  heir,"  I  repiied  with  indiffierenee. 
"  And  where  are  all  the  jewels  of  the  princes  of  Valanidi  ?** 
I  oottld  not  bat  smile  at  such  a  question,  which  perceiving  she  eon- 
tiBiied  her  iBierrogatories. 

"  Tell  me  all.  Where  are  the  remains  of  the  conntess  deposited  ?" 
^  In  the  Volterrana.  After  being  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Anla, 
wlKre  they  lay  in  state,  the  vault  of  the  village  chiut^h  became  their 
BBStiog-place.  The  funeral  was  conducted  with  simj^icity,  though  not 
without  magnificence.  My  father  and  myself  were  the  chief  mourners. 
The  Duke  of  Savatelli,  who  is  a  relation,  attended  ;  also  our  Mend  Ariosto, 
and  my  lespeeted  tutor,  PulcL  Then  followed  the  tenantry,  peasantry, 
afid  neighbours.  At  one  time  it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  deceased  to 
be  conveyed  to  Valanidi  and  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  her  forefathers ; 
at  aaother,  to  repose  in  Florence,  where  many  of  the  counts  of  Aula  lie ; 
finally,  she  chose  to  be  at  her  husband's  side  in  death,  and  his  wish  is  to 
rest  at  Aula.  Thus  her  last  resolve  was  the  correct  one  in  the  midst  of 
a  self-torturing  vacillatioa.'' 

Ere  I  had  finished  speaking,  Ariosto  entered,  and  the  countess  passed 
by  so  easy  a  transition  to  other  subjects  that  I  was  chilled  by  her  versa- 
tility. Ariosto,  whose  ear  had  caught  my  words,  saw  it  with  the  sensi- 
bHi^  of  a  poet ;  and  though  he  joined  in  her  tone,  he  left  in  company 
with  roe  when  T  rose  to  depart. 

We  reached  the  bridge  of  the  Trinity  in  silence,  when  my  companioQ 
said,  ^  i  saw  that  you  were  much  affected  during  the  solemn  rites." 

'^I   was,    but   cannot   trust  mys^  to    describe   the   nature   of  mr 

■  •       >» 


^*  I  have  been  under  the  same  feelings  on  a  like  occasion,  as  I  suspect 
over  you ;  speak  freely,  therefore." 

'<  Conjoined  with  my  grief,  I  ei^rienced  during  the  chanting  sensa- 
tions  of  a  pow^  whose  nasoent  being  i  had  suspected  to  he  within  my 
heart,  when  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  ruins,  1  felt  the  aeutest  con- 
rictioii  of  my  insignificance." 

Ariosto  desipcd  me  to  proceed. 

'^  Believe  me,"  continued  I,  earnestly,  '^  I  could  not  have  been  deceived. 
Soeh  sensations  were  unlike  those  awakened  by  sad  events ;  unhke  the 
exalted  emotions  caused  by  contemplating  the  sublimities  of  other  minda. 
These  are  anticipated,  because  they  are  sought  after ;  but  the  birth  of 
genius  is  unexpectedly  revealed  to  us.  Tlie  consciousness  which  then 
eomes  to  life  has  in  its  mild  glory  a  significance  unlike  that  of  any  other 
feeling,  and  which  attaches  itself  to  something  eternal.  A  time  longer 
than  the  past  seems  to  open  upon  us,  and  for  the  moment  to  be  occupied 
bjr  the  glow  of  a  distant  star.^ 

Ariosto  became  thoughtful ;  at  length  he  said,  ''  I  know  what  it  was 
that  you  experienced,  though  I  might  not  have  expressed  it  myself  ex- 
actly in  the  way  that  yon  have  done."     So  we  went  on. 

Chaptek  IV. 

The  conversation  I  had  held  with  the  countess  being  painful,  called 
«>  the  remembrance  of  that  which  was  equally  so,  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  it — my  father's  soUtode.  My  feelings,  in  consequence,  songht 
the  relief  which  a  visit  to  Aula  would  afford  them  ;  and  I  proposed  the 
joumey  to  Ariosto.     He  had  been  on  the  pcnnt  of  making  the  proposal 
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to  me,  haying  beg^n  a  sentence  to  that  effect  as  I  spoke— a  coincidence 
of  purpose  which  enabled  him  to  interrupt  me  in  his  turn,  by  acceding 
to  the  plan.     So  we  started  together  at  once. 

We  remained  some  weeks  at  the  castle,  which  always  pleased  my 
companion.  He  had  a  particular  liking  for  the  ancient  pine  forests,  and 
the  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  which  lay  around.  The  lake  and 
torrent  gave  character  to  the  region,  and  won  his  praise  afresh ;  while, 
at  intervals,  as  we  rode  about,  he  questioned  me  concerning  my  studies 
and  travels.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  my  future  plans,  but  found 
they  were  unmatured.  "  Painting,  and  perhaps  literature,"  I  obsenredf 
^*  are  tbe  only  pursuits  which  have  a  charm  for  me  ;  but,  as  yet,  I  have 
accomplished  nothing.  The  latter,  were  it  not  too  difficult,  would  most 
delight  me ;  for  of  late  I  have  expeiienced  emotions  so  calm,  so  pro- 
found, still  so  awful,  that  I  have  said  to  myself,  '  If  mankind  could  be 
made  by  any  descriptions  of  mine  to  share  in  such  feelings,  I  should 
effect  for  others  that  which  no  author  has  done  for  me.*  *' 

The  man  of  genius,  as  if  he  recognised  the  sign,  took  my  hand,  and, 
holding  it  affectionately  for  some  minutes,  said,  '^  It  is  the  period  oJF 
your  initiation.  I  am  satisfied.  We  shall  partake  of  the  same  immortality. 
Strive,  for  our  country*s  sake,  that  your  fame  may  surpass  mine  ;  for  it  is 
the  destiny  of  every  age  to  be  excelled  by  the  succeeding." 

I  conducted  myself  with  humility  towards  my  father,  Test  he  should  be 
led  to  feel  my  now  independent  position.  When  last  at  the  castle,  in  re- 
lating to  me  Ippolito*s  history,  he  had  shown  a  sensibility  so  uncommon 
that  I  was  deeply  touched ;  as  well  as  convinced  that  some  distressing 
cause  for  his  coldness  to  me,  formerly,  existed  and  lay  concealed  within 
his  breast.  He  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  my  behaviour,  and  addressed 
me  in  a  tone  of  confidence  such  as  it  was  not  nis  wont  to  indulge. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,'*  he  said,  "  that  you  will  inherit  at  my  death, 
which  is  not  far  off,  the  whole  of  this  old  country.  You  wiU  then  be 
the  wealthiest  among  Italian  princes.  You  have  shown  yourself  to  be 
well-disposed  hitherto,  and  to  have  good  abilities,  conjoined  with  much 
cultivation,  for  your  years.  I  feel  sure  that  the  abuse  of  riches  will 
not  be  heard  of  among  your  faults.  Let  me  admonish  you  to  be  care- 
ful, on  many  accounts,  how  you  select  your  companions.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  you  belong  to  that  patrician  order  which  preceded 
nobility.  It  is  borne  out  by  history  and  tradition,  that  your  family 
ranked  among  the  lordly  Etruscan  chieftains  some  twenty- five  centuries 
in  the  past.  No  prince  in  this  land,  to  whatever  house  he  may  belong, 
can  lay  claim  to  a  like  antiquity  of  race.  Pride  I  have  ever  despised ; 
but  a  nobility  like  this  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  admiration  by  the 
coldest  philosophers.  You  are  young  and  impetuous,  yet  I  have  thought 
you  discreet  beyond  your  years.  Let  me,  then,  give  you  only  one  wam- 
mg  more.  Beware  how  you  choose  an  alliance.  The  imperial  family 
is  by  no  means  too  high  :  you  might,  without  fear  of  being  mortified  by 
a  refusal,  ask  the  daughters  of  kings  in  marriag^.  The  riches  of  our 
house  are  sufficient,  in  troubled  times  like  these,  to  purchase  a  petty 
throne ;  but  those  whose  forefathers  have  been  the  ancestors  of  extinct 
monarchies,  rarely  desire  for  themselves  a  modem  glory.  But  wed  no 
woman,  however  high  or  low,  unless  you  love  her  to  a  degree  exceeding 
the  power  of  mortal  endurance.  Disregard  not  this  injunction :  should 
you  fail  to  heed  it,  you  will  be  rendered  wretched  among  men. 

^'  I  have  arranged  with  the  lady  Trivulzio,  under  whose  guardianship 
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you  fiJl,'*  continued  my  father,  "  that  you  should  at  once  enjoy  your 
whole  fortune.  If  you  desire  more  for  any  praiseworthy  purpose,  especially 
charity,  or  the  encouragement  of  fine  art,  you  have  only  to  ask  it. 

^'  For  myself,  I  intend  for  a  period  to  remain  here  alone.  Do  not 
imagine  I  require  society ;  your  sister  will  continue  my  companion.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  occupy  the  palace  at  Florence,  or  visit  the  coimtry  of 
which  you  are  to  be  the  feudal  lord.'* 

At  this  moment  Angela  joined  us,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

While  I  yet  prolonged  my  stay  at  Aula  it  was  my  happiness  to  be 
much  with  that  dear  sister.  We  were  said  to  be  alike ;  and,  if  in  nothing 
else,  we  resembled  each  other  in  the  depth  of  our  mutual  affection.  She 
was  of  fair  complexion,  her  features  Hellenic,  her  brow  arched  and  ex- 
pressive, eyes  and  hair  of  raven  black,  the  former  ever  melancholy,  while 
m  contrast  with  manners  the  most  lively.  She  was  then  fifteen  years  old, 
tall,  and  of  womanlike  proportions. 

The  Lady  Trivulzio  was  my  mother's  sister,  and  with  her  the  co- 
heiress of  Valanidi.  She  was  much  attached  to  us,  and  always  ready  to 
indulge  us  in  our  pleasures.  Her  disposition  was  written  in  characters 
of  benevolence  on  her  noble  face.  To  be  near  us  she  had  hired  a  palace 
at  Volterra.  That  town  had  experience  of  her  love  for  the  poor.  Though 
1  place  of  some  magnitude,  she  had  always  a  list  of  those  who  were  sick, 
many  of  whom  she  visited  herself,  while  she  imparted  the  means  of  relief 
to  aU.  She  was  in  some  respects  like  my  mother.  She  partook  of  her 
imboimded  adoration  for  their  parents,  but  was  the  calmer  character  of  the 
two.  Her  husband  belonged  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  family ;  he 
was  a  knight  of  St.  Stephano,  and  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  while  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  some  special  service. 

Florence  had  then,  owing  to  its  association  with  recent  events,  one 
charm  only  in  my  eyes  ;  and  as  the  Ferrini  family  were  shortly  to  leave  it 
I  began  to  contemplate  a  visit  to  Valanidi,  and  its  adjacent  territory. 
The  people  were  serfs  of  my  family,  and  like  it  descended  from  the  early 
colonists  of  Greece.  Once  there,  I  might  quietly  consider  my  father  s 
awful  admonition,  and  repeat  his  penetrating  words  within  my  heart.  I 
consulted  Pulci,  who  was  still  at  Aula,  on  the  wisdom  of  my  plans,  setting 
forth  my  scheme  of  residing  at  Valanidi,  returning  my  revenues  to  the 
soil,  and  thus  improving  my  estates  and  people ;  while,  in  reality,  I  cared 
hut  to  test  the  truth  of  my  attachment  to  Melissa  in  a  place  remote  from 
her  fascinations.  The  monk  listened  with  attention  to  this  scheme,  and 
riewing  my  character,  which  he  well  knew,  with  distrust,  advised  me  to 
defer  my  journey.  He  urged  the  importance  of  first  acquiring  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  customs,  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
and  its  productions,  the  extent  of  the  principality,  its  resources,  and  many 
other  particulars  bearing  reference  to  the  government  and  privileges  of 
its  fierce  inhabitants.  I  argued,  vrith  far  other  motives,  however,  that 
such  things  were  learned  best  by  practice. 

Seeing  that  it  was  my  will  to  go,  his  regard  for  my  welfare  was  such, 
that  he  offered  to  be  my  travelling  companion  once  more.  My  father 
approved  my  intentions,  which  expedited  the  arrangements  for  departure. 
It  was  settled  for  us  to  proceed  by  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 
thence  from  Messina  to  Reggio,  or  Braucaleone.  But  a  difficulty  sprang 
up  at  this  juncture,  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  My  sister,  who  had 
become  passionately  fond  of  my  society,  declared  she  would  accompany 
me  on  my  journey.     My  fieither  could  not  at  any  time  contradict  her,  but 
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haw  could  he  yield  in  this  instance?  At  this  point  AnostOf  whose  quick 
sense  of  what  is  absurd  made  him  the  first  to  peroeiire  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  stepped  in  with  the  adyioe  which  Pulci  had  abandoned,  and 
eounselled  me  not  to  go,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  £atal  to  my 
father's  comfort.  I  was  advised,  and  the  coimt  himself  joining  his 
opinion  unostentatiously  to  that  of  my  other  friends,  the  scheme  was 
given  up  for  a  time. 

Unimpassioned  as  he  was  at  all  times,  I  perceived  now  an  unwonted 
calm  in  my  father's  thoughts.  He  bestowed  a  mournful  attentiveness, 
without  any  distinction,  upon  us  all ;  such  as  merely  the  pending  depar- 
ture of  guests  does  not  demand,  except  when  its  farewell  is  the  last  woid 
of  the  immediate  present,  or  at  all  events  is  not  for  years  to  be  obliterated 
by  fresh  greeting. 

I  had  my  lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the  dim  apart- 
ment in  the  other,  when  my  father,  with  whom  I  had  spent  the  CTening 
alone,  beckoned  me  silently,  and  pointed  to  the  seat  I  had  vacated. 

'^  The  reason  why  you  were  called  Adonai,*'  he  said,  without  raising 
his  eyelids,  '^  was,  that  ^ordy  afiber  my  marriage,  as  I  sat  sleeping  in 
tills  room  at  mid-day,  and  what  reminds  me  of  it  the  more  vividly,  it  was 
in  this  very  chair,  I  saw  Atresthe,  the  first  warrior^priest  of  our  raoc^ 
before  me  in  a  dream.  He  was  in  armour ;  an  embossed  shield  hung  on 
bis  left  arm ;  in  his  right  hand  vibrated  a  spear.  He  said,  '  You  are  to 
have  a  son ;  be  must  be  called  Adonai,  which  is  the  sacred  name  for  a 
creative  sjurtt.  His  life  is  to  be  one  of  exalted  tciaL  We  have  been  a 
suffering  race,  for  we  missed  the  only  light  which  came  to  us  from  above 
during  our  prosperity.  Your  fother  was  the  last  heathen  of  the  Lueu^ 
mones ;  he,  like  those  of  his  Idiidred  who  preceded  him,  had  to  piii 
through  the  great  oideal  afiter  death  :  you  will  be  the  first  to  entor  upon 
it  before  this  scene  doses.  But  your  son  is  to  be  yet  more  £svoured :  be 
is  to  suffer  in  some  measure  for  toe  impiety  of  his  progenitors ;  and  wben 
biB  Uood  is  mingled,  by  some  mystic  ordinance  as  yet  unknown,  in  the 
aacred  stream,  the  list  of  our  raee  will  be  complete,  and  we  shall  all  meet 
shortly  afterwards  on  our  way  to  heaven.'  With  these  words  he  pointod 
to  the  sky  with  his  spear,  which  took  the  form  of  a  cross  as  he  disap- 
peared. This  vision  made  its  impression  on  me,  as  you  may  judge  froin 
my  having  given  you  a  foreign  name.  But  much  as  I  reasoned  with 
Byself  concerning  the  aoddental  bearings  of  a  dream,  I  was  actually  im- 
pelled to  give  you  the  name  you  own.  Another  had  been  determined 
on ;  but  standing  as  sponsor  at  the  baptismal  font,  when  the  right  mo- 
ment came  the  word  Adonai  controlled  my  tongue,  and  overflowed  my 
fips,  to  the  amazement  equally  of  myself  and  those  around.  I  can  oSer 
no  explanation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  chieftain's  prophecy.  From 
what  I  have  experieoced  of  late,  in  various  ways,  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  my  belief  that,  between  the  forewarning  wludi  I  have  re- 
lated and  future  events,  a  coincidence  is  to  be  established." 

As  my  fJBither  was  indisposed  to  say  more,  I  retired  to  my  diamber, 
musing  deeply  upon  the  condition  of  his  spirits  and  health,  in  oompli- 
ance  with  his  wish,  I  departed  on  the  day  followmg,  but  not  wtthoui 
exacting  a  promise  to  be  permitted  to  return  shortly.  He  called  me 
aside  as  I  took  my  leave ;  and  said,  ^'  Like  ourselves  Musonio  is  an  Etrus- 
can, and  has  knowledge  of  some  important  matters  which  relate  to  the 
past.  He  will  be  unwilling  to  divulge  them  to  you  fully  unleaa  you 
neatly  press  lum  to  do  ao.'' 
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Chapter  V. 

Mr  lo?e  WM  stich  as  my  father  had  incideatally  described;  yet  I 
doubted  whether  he  could  give  credit  to  my  conviction  on  the  subject  at 
my  early  age,  and  afler  so  short  a  knowledge  of  Melissa.  At  all  events 
my  heart  was  no  longer  the  organ  of  my  own  will,  much  less  of  another's. 
To  suspend  my  a^lection  was  impossible ;  not  to  pursue  it  seemed  an  in- 
justice towards  its  object ;  besides  that  those  who  smite  the  heart  have 
the  power  of  the  victor ;  can  issue  mercy,  or  send  £orth  the  edict  of  tor- 
ture. Who  then  would  oppose  the  possessor  of  prerogatives  thus  held  of 
nature  by  the  beautiful  ?  l^lissa  now  wielded  this  power  over  my  afiee- 
tionB ;  every  word  and  gesture  of  hers  entered,  though  but  to  agitate,  my 
spirit,  tlie  waves  of  which  panted  harmoniously,  and  dropped  in  saddest 
murmurs.  But  there  was  a  bliss  pervading,  and  daybeams  were  mixed 
with  the  feeling.  Though  its  movements  were  troubled  it  was  not  harshly; 
though  sorrows  were  present  it  took  not  the  shape  of  lost  happiness,  but 
of  uncompleted  joy ! 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  mind,  I  proceeded  daily  to  the  Gallery  of 
Arts,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the  Medicean  princes.  As  I 
estered  a  beautiful  chamber,  and  saw  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  I  started  as 
it  sprang  up  before  me!  It  was  the  very  image  of  Melissa,  the  features, 
■id  even  the  look,  were  those  of  the  goddess  whom  I  worshipped,  not  in 
Biarble,  but  in  flesh  and  blood !  Tlie  resemblance  was  afterwards  often  a 
theme  of  oomnersation,  and  artists  were  not  wanting  who  petitioned  to 
draw  from  life  what  might  have  been  the  model  of  Praxiteles. 

On  the  same  evening  I  went  to  the  Villa  FerrinL  Many  persons 
were  already  assembled  when  I  arrived.  With  my  thoughts  confined  to 
one  object,  I  Ux^  my  station  apart  from  the  crowd.  My  love,  tender  yet 
gxand,  made  me  the  more  conscious  of  intellectual  superiority.  I  could 
not,  as  many  do,  make  my  pasaon  a  subject  of  allusion :  it  affected  me 
in  the  manner  of  a  secret.  Others,  therefore,  might  be  brilliant  in  con- 
versation, and  ddighted  at  the  humour  of  the  hour;  I  stood  thoughtfully 
alooe  in  the  distance,  and  kept  myself  distinct  from  alL  This  was  not 
pride,  but  the  sadness  of  the  lover  united  with  the  first  impulses  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  and  increased  at  seeing  all  except  myself  cheerful,  or 
iUe  to  set  their  griefs  aside.  To  speak  truth,  I  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
eoDcile  myself  to  the  conviviality  of  the  many;  its  mirth  sometimes 
ahnost  assumed  the  rude  form  of  pointed  indifiEerence  towards  mysel£ 
Bat  Bneh  was  my  vanity,  I  thought  that  at  least,  between  the  outbursts 
of  merriment,  the  attention  must  revert  to  me,  while  thus  engaged  im 
eootemplating  my  inward  existence. 

Music  had  begun,  and  Melissa  placed  herself  beside  me  while  the 
dancers  to<^  their  places.  We  discoursed  ;  the  sweet  sounds  inspired  as 
with  confidence.  Every  pleasantry  to  which  her  lips  gave  utterance  was 
linked  with  smiles  and  melodious  laughter.  It  was  then  that  the  statue 
had  a  soul — then  that  I  discovered  why  that  which  she  resembled  had 
been  unloved. 

The  Venus  was  serious  ever ;  her  expression  an  unvarying  unity  of 
look  and  thought.  But  Melissa  lived,  and  changed  every  instant ;  the 
goddess  within  her  shone  through  like  transmitted  light. 

The  Ferrini  family  had  estates  near  Siena,  where  they  resided  during 
tke  summer  months.  I'he  day  fixed  for  their  departure  was  at  hand, 
vlueh  led  me  to  aak  when  I  was  to  become  aoquatnted  with  the  mar- 
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chioDess.  Melissa  on  this  lefib  the  room,  and  shortly  returned,  saying 
her  mother  would  see  me  in  her  own  apartment.  Anxious  to  gratify  my 
curiosity,  I  accepted  the  permission  wiUiout  delay.  I  found  her  reckning 
at  full  length  on  a  couch.  Her  face  brightened  into  a  smile  as  I 
approached  her.  I  scarcely  felt  myself  on  a  footing  with  one  whose  con- 
sent might  be  necessary  to  my  future  happiness.  1  greeted  her,  there- 
fore, with  humility ;  out  she  only  threw  out  her  dehcate  hand,  with 
renewed  smiles,  by  which  graceful  manner  I  was  so  charmed,  that  when 
I  recur  to  the  scene  it  is  ag^in  before  me  in  all  its  past  reality.  She 
had  won  my  heart.  A  sentiment  of  filial  love  towards  her  possessed  me 
from  that  moment.  In  after  times  I  have  looked  into  her  eyes,  as  into 
the  depths  of  sympathy,  and  thought  that  my  soul  might  have  had  its 
birth  within  their  bright  recesses  !  She  was  the  true  prototype  of  her 
daughter,  and  looked  almost  as  youthful. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Ferrini  did  not  take  their  departure  without  cordially  inviting  me 
to  follow  them;  nor  was  I  unwilling  to  go.  The  only  drawback  was,  that 
my  father  had  become  as  much  a  subject  of  concern,  as  Melissa  of  interest, 
to  my  affections.  At  the  time  referred  to,  Musonio  and  Ippolito  had 
appeared  in  the  capital,  having  visited  the  castle  on  their  route,  and 
found  my  father  to  all  appearance  well.  He  had  not  expressed  an  incli- 
nation for  my  return.  My  conscience  thus  quieted,  no  impediment  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  visit  to  my  new  friends. 

Equipped  for  a  journey,  I  mounted  my  horse  before  break  of  day, 
attended  by  my  grooms.  My  spirits  were  uneven,  and  were  saddened, 
as  I  retraced  my  way  over  the  steep  hills,  which,  when  summoned  home, 
I  had  so  recently  descended,  as  it  were,  into  my  mother  s  grave.  The 
sun  rose  with  freshness,  which  gave  a  charm  to  my  g^ef,  and  reconciled 
me  in  some  degree  to  my  first  inevitable  sorrow.  Its  sublime  unsym- 
pathising  cheerfulness  neither  chid  nor  encouraged  my  emotions.  With 
looks,  which  burst  out  like  the  warmth  of  the  invisible  heart,  it  rose 
over  the  hills,  and  greeted  me  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  life. 
The  spirit  whose  torch  it  was  that  burned  above,  directed  the  way  with 
constancy  ;  but  no  warning  was  heard,  no  path  indicated,  except  that 
which  led  to  the  infinite.  I  was  only  at  the  foot  of  the  Propyljea.  The 
aim  of  my  present  journey  was  mortal  happiness ;  my  route  across  the 
rugged  steps  of  the  passage  which  conducts  from  the  busy  unthinking 
world,  that  jumble  of  grief  and  joy,  to  the  selecter  precincts,  where,  in 
order  that  holiness  may  have  one  emblem  in  the  unchangeable,  the  grass 
is  not  ploughed.  It  is  there  that  ^vithin  sight  of  truth  passion  riots : 
there  that  wrong  is  done  knowingly,  and  has  a  sting.  Those  who  enter 
the  precincts  must  behold  the  temple  ;  to  see  which  is  to  desire  to  reach 
it,  whether  tempted  by  its  beauty,  or  won  by  its  holiness.  Its  steps  are 
lofty,  its  portico  difficult  of  access.  Woe  to  us  if  we  enter  before  our 
hearts  have  been  harmonised  within  the  sacred  precinct  around  it ;  and 
highest  joy  to  those  who,  at  its  vestibule,  hear  the  rustling  voice  of  the 
spirit  issuing  from  the  innermost  shrine. 

How  far  was  my  footstep  from  the  firm  ground !  But  I  loved  ;  and  if 
my  heart  were  not  trained  to  that  state  of  reverence  which  perceives  a 
sanctity  in  all  that  befals,  my  Right  from  a  promised  reward  would  not 
bring  me  nearer  to  the  felicity  which  existence  covets,  and  has  a  right  to 
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seeL  I  loved ;  and  instead  of  seeing  life  through  the  archway  which 
lengthens  the  view  into  the  future,  I  stood  upon  the  steps  with  averted 
face,  and  with  delight  regarded  the  wider  prospect  of  the  present.  It 
was  natural ;  it  had  advantages ;  nor  was  it  a  barren  country  which 
thus  glittered  far  and  near.  In  our  austere  moods  a  gloom  departs  firom 
our  own  eyes,  and  settles  on  the  bloom  of  creation. 

Chapter  VII. 

Such  were  the  straggling  reflections  which  possessed  me  as  I  rode 
along.  In  my  way  through  the  small  towns  and  villages,  I  looked 
well  at  the  people,  and  bethought  me  how  absurd  their  life  would  be 
were  every  peasant  and  damsel  to  indulge  in  the  like  abstractions.  Why 
should  not  the  boys,  as  then,  exhibit  grimaces  to  those  who  pass,  and 
take  flight  from  the  punishment  they  had  risked  ;  while  their  little  sisters 
stood  still,  enjoying  in  suspense  the  delinquencies  of  the  more  daring, 
and  not  without  a  misgiving  for  themselves?  It  was  the  event  of  the 
week  to  them  ;  and  a  few  coins,  not  sparingly  scattered,  made  the  year 
itself  memorable  for  the  feasting  and  fighting  among  them  on  that  day. 

Clouds  drifted  overhead,  and  a  cold  wind  blew  down  from  the  moun- 
tains as  we  pushed  on  towards  the  end  of  our  journey.  Night  threatened, 
and  our  route  was  no  longer  easy  to  trace.  I  drew  in  my  horse,  and 
addressed  inquiiy  to  a  peasant  as  to  the  right  road.  '^  It  is  through 
many  windings,*  the  man  said,  '^  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  direct  you. 
If,  however,  you  follow  the  advice  I  give,  you  will  reach  the  gates  of  the 
villa  in  a  few  minutes.  I  have  just  returned  from  my  work  at  the  farm, 
and  know  how  the  land  lies :  if  you  ride  into  the  next  lane,  and  take  the 
first  turning,  you  will  come  upon  an  ass  and  her  foal.  The  moment  you 
see  them  put  your  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  drive  them  on  before  you. 
They  have  strayed  from  the  farmyard  ;  therefore,  whatever  way  they  take 
follow  them,  and  when  they  halt  you  may  do  the  same,  for  you  will  be 
at  your  journey's  end.  They  cannot  fail  to  lead  you  right,  for  this 
morning  I  drove  them  home  myself,  and  well  enough  they  knew  their 
way.**  The  expedient  proved  amusing  and  successful.  I  found  the  ass 
and  her  foal ;  the  one  galloped  on,  while  the  other  trotted  nimbly  after, 
down  the  lane.  More  than  once  I  abandoned  the  most  inviting  road  of 
the  two,  to  follow  in  their  track.  Ere  long  they  stopped  suddenly  with 
their  noses  raised  against  the  farm  gates. 

Had  not  this  adventure  a  concealed  meaning?  I  have  often  since 
thought  it  had.  A  little  further  on  stood  a  mansion  within  lofty  walls; 
and  I  was  admitted  within  its  portal.  It  was  not  until  the  morning 
af^  my  arrival,  on  descending  to  breakfast,  that  I  saw  this  celebrated  villa 
in  perfection.  The  hall  opens  at  its  further  end  upon  beautiful  scenery, 
the  view  of  which  bursts  unexpectedly  upon  the  sight.  Apartments  of  the 
usual  description  radiate  from  this  cool  entrance,  and  in  the  saloon  a  new 
surprise  awaits  the  stranger.  Through  the  windows  glitter,  under  a' 
transparent  atmosphere  and  living  sun,  the  pleasant  city  of  Siena,  as  it 
rests  on  the  acclivity.  In  the  distance  are  displayed  the  churches,  the 
public  buildings,  and  the  forum,  as  with  tlie  distinctness  of  a  gigantic 
cameo,  cut  in  relief  upon  the  mountain  side  ;  or  like  the  clear  impression 
of  an  intaglio  stamp^  from  the  beginning  by  the  divine  hand  on  the 
tufo  rock. 
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chapteb  vni. 

Every  ooe  knows  well  how  many  charms  attach  to  life  spent  at  the 
country  yiUa  during  summer.  We  all  delight  more  or  less  in  pleasue 
— the  sweetest  forais  of  which  are  called  forth  at  the  mere  sight  of 
Nature.  In  the  seats  of  luxury  she  is  trained  to  man's  hking,  and  re- 
poses in  august  leisure  upon  scenes  of  enchantment.  The  lustrous  and 
far-circling  expanse  wliich  preserves  through  every  hue  a  glow  uniform 
with  the  skies — the  glittering  sultry  air — the  watery  sunshine  contrast- 
ing with  picturesque  assemblage  ot  rock  and  foliage,  under  their  deep 
shadows  the  aquatic  bird  beating  the  lake  with  a  firm  wing — the  re» 
cediug  glade  —  its  cold  white  statues — the  playful  fountain  beyond: 
these  are  but  samples  of  her  attractivextess. 

It  was  interesting,  even  amusing,  to  see  the  three  graceful  creaturet 
gathered  into  one  group — the  three  Piccolomini.  These  sisters,  who 
were  visitors  also  at  the  Ferrini  villa,  were  too  much  alike  in  person  to 
need  a  separate  description  here  ;  whatever  difference  there  was  arising 
from  some  slight  deviation  in  the  contour  of  the  face,  or  expression  dl 
feature.  The  eldest^  for  instance,  more  conspicuoualy  than  the  rest,  had 
a  nose  which  formed  a  straight  line  with  the  forehead  when  viewed  in 
profile.  These  maids  kept  near  each  other ;  whether  in  saloon  or  gardens, 
and  in  whatever  position  accidentally  placed,  they  never  failed  to  flow,  as 
it  were,  into  graceful  attitudes,  and  in  a  manner -the  most  natural  and 
charming.  They  were  endowed  with  voices  whose  tone  conveyed  an 
idea  of  earnestness,  which,  while  it  smiled,  almost  bordered  on  emotion, 
or  rather  on  its  hitherto  undisturbed  mine  of  sensibilities.  And  yet  the 
subjects  of  conversation  which  their  sweet  accents  thus,  as  it  were,  set  to 
music,  were  light  and  tnfiing,  various  as  the  humour  of  the  hour  ;  while 
their  enunciation  and  the  truthful  feeling  of  their  looks,  exceeding  tho 
occasion  with  spiritual  exuberance,  irresistibly  seized  the  attention  as  sop- 
gestive  of  much  that  fioats  above  the  common  level.  There  was  also 
between  them  an  absence  of  that  fEimiliarity  which  usually  subsists,  and 
in  its  place  was  observed  a  sort  of  respect  which  the  most  exalted 
strangers  show  each  other  when  in  rare  moments  of  feeling  it  has  been 
their  fate  to  touch  upon  some  domestic  event  of  thrilling  import.  Thej 
manifested  no  distinctions  of  character,  the  true  secrets  of  their  nature 
being  strictly  reserved — indeed,  not  even  betrayed  in  dress ;  the  same 
propriety  and  grace  of  costume  distinguishing  them. 

There]  were  other  visitors — Savatelli,  Marsiuo,  and  Angus ;  they  were 
young  men.  The  former  of  these  I  found  to  be  related  both  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Ferrini  and  my  late  mother.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
ducal  house,  and  li^ed  midway  between  Siena  and  Volterra.  The  last 
named  of  the  above  guests  was  a  young  foreigner  of  imposing  look  ;  as 
grave  as  a  statesman,  though  Httle  more  than  twenty  years  old.  He  had 
features  strikingly  severe,  short  black  hair,  a  large  active  eye.  He  spoke 
but  few  words,  and  yet  what  he  said  struck  every  one  forcibly.  When 
he  had  finished  the  less  loquacious  could  address  the  company,  for  the 
reflective  had  to  pause  on  the  stranger's  remarks.  Once  I  remember  his 
sapng,  while  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  **  I  have  seen  Capponi !" 
Ail  present  had  done  so  too,  but  till  then  had  deemed  it  a  sight  of  small 
account.  He  continued:  ^That  man  will  yet  prove  too  strong  for  his 
enemies."     Such  is  faith,  all  for  the  first  time  thought  so  likewise. 

Angus  was  pleased,  and  sometimes  attracted  by  the  sisters ;  but  in 
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how  different  a  mould  was  he  cast  to  them  !  The  tender  tone  did  not 
soflen  his  vehemence,  which  in  the  presence  of  these  syrens  seemed  harsh ; 
and  not  to  pUj  the  admirer  with  women  so  deserving  of  love,  he  made 
his  laugh  the  more  festive,  the  more  serious  the  attacks  levelled  unwit- 
tingly at  his  heart.  For  not  soft  enjoyments,  but  worldly  hardships 
rather,  were  best  suited  to  secure  him  happiness.  In  his  form  muscnlar 
power  was  daiingly  displayed,  even  during  repose.  His  face  beautiful 
and  grand,  his  eye  bold  and  impressive,  there  was  a  purpose  about  him 
whicli  was  not  to  be  at  ease. 

But  while  Angus  would  turn  his  back  upon  tliese  nymphs,  as  if  un- 
observant, not  only  of  their  thrilling  looks  and  discourse,  bat  in  some 
measure  of  politeness,  perhaps  to  address  me  on  some  carious,  but  almost 
forgotten  subject,  the  fair  ones  evidently  thought  him  all  the  more  agree- 
able, and  admired  his  independent  demeanour ;  such  is  the  fascination 
which  attaches  to  miaffected  manners.  He  Hke  themselves  was  to  be 
yet  numbered  among  undeveloped  natures,  his  capacity  not  fully  dis- 
closed ;  nevertheless,  he  had  traversed  Europe,  and  was  already  well 
schooled  in  the  worid  which  he  treated  so  coolly. 

Another  of  the  party,  a  soldier,  whom  I  almost  shrink  from  naming, 
was  Maarflino.  He  had  a  face  which  all  except  myself  appeared  sufficiently 
to  imderttaod;  perhaps  I  alone  tried  to  penetrate  its  classic  surface.  It 
was  a  face  beantbTol  to  view,  which  might  have  reflected  a  noble  spirit,  hut 
w»  tenanted  instead  -by  one  aHve  to  self-gratification,  and  uninitiated 
into  the  pleasures  of  friendship  :  not  accredited  with  the  power  to  step 
oat  of  its  own  depths  and  enter  those  of  another  soul.  Hence  the  cokL 
featores — the  face  that  bespoke  no  sympathy. 

The  Duke  of  Savatelli,  too,  had  his  peculiarities  :  he  esteemed  himself 
a  great  man.  He  was  not  wanting  in  conduct  or  integrity  ;  and  seemed 
endowed  with  honourable  sentiments  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  become 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  through  the  mere  use  he  made  of  his 
feelings  in  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  society.  This  circumstance 
led  hun  to  be  consulted  often  in  affairs  of  delicacy,  which  he  liked; 
for  in  such  matters  it  is  expedient  that  high  principles  should  find  a 
mouthpiece  trained  to  the  task  of  their  warm  vociferation. 

Such  was  the  party  which  with  myself  enjoyed  hospitality  at  the  Villa 
Ferrini.  We  lent  oiffselves  to  pleasure,  anouier  word  for  love  with  the 
young.  Savatelli  devoted  himself  to  Theonoe,  the  eldest  of  the  Piccolomini ; 
Marsino  to  Ethra,  the  second  sister ;  and  while  Ang^  gave  himself  up 
with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  g^oodnature  to  the  amusement  of  all,  I  once 
more  took  possession  oi  Melissa,  who  again  came  forth  as  fresh  as  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  We  paired  off  through  groves  of  orange-trees  and 
statues,  or  sat  on  benches  by  the  side  of  water-jets  which  sprung  into 
minarets  and  domes  over  ponds  of  gx)lden  fish. 

Sonoetimes  we  all  met  and  conversed  for  a  few  moments,  when  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  ladies  to  draw  Angus  into  the  subject  of  his  adven- 
tmes,  and  he  took  pleasmre  in  exciting  the  same  alarm  in  them  by  means 
of  his  vivid  recitals  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  mind  of  their  sister 
Giuditta,  who  being  very  young  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  amuse. 
AlDK)st  frightened  by  Ins  looks  as  he  described  his  encounters  with  the 
lion  of  the  desert,  he  soothed  them  in  turn  with  spirited  accounts  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  whose  mildness  and  fire  he  depicted  vrith  animation.  And 
he  laughed  equally  at  the  fear  and  wonder  which  his  narratives  appeared 
to  excite  in  the  women,  who  alone  allowed  diensehes  to  betray  an  in- 
terest in  his  humorous  representatioiis. 
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"  I  am  told,**  remarked  I  to  Ethra,  '^  that  our  families  are  related. 
Can  you  tell  me  how?*' 

"  My  own  mother  as  well  as  your  maternal  grandmother  was  of  the 
SavateUi,"  she  replied. 

"  And  was  not  the  Marchioness  of  Ferrini  a  Piccolomini  ?** 

"  She  is  the  sister  of  my  father.*' 

"  Then  we  are  all  cousins.     Has  the  marchioness  any  sisters  ?" 

^'  She  had  two,  so  that  like  us  they  were  three  in  number." 

"  How  beautiful  she  is  !" 

"  It  is  said  they  were  all  so,  and  much  like  each  other." 

"  What  became  of  the  rest  ?" 

"  The  youngest  died  early,  the  eldest  married  into  Spain,'' 

"  Is  the  latter  dead  likewise  ?" 

''  She  is,  and  was  said  to  have  had  a  wretched  end,  having  perished 
in  one  of  those  convulsions  of  the  soil  which  at  intervals  visit  Italy." 

"  Does  her  husband  survive  ?" 

"  He  does  ;  and  it  is  now  reported  that  he  has  taken  up  lus  abode  in 
the  monastery  adjoining  the  home  provided  for  his  daughter.*' 

During  the  weeks  of  my  stay  near  Siena  our  little  society  might  be 
compared  to  a  garden  on  whose  beds  all  that  is  beautiful  had  burst  out 
in  the  form  of  flowers,  whose  faces  looked  lovingly  forth  from  within 
their  foliage.  For  not  without  love  are  developed  the  charms  of  the 
blossom,  and  its  sighing  odours.  In  our  own  breasts,  a  glow  is  likewise 
kindled ;  it  may  be,  the  offspring  of  that  which  inundates  the  atmosphere 
in  spring,  and  ripens  the  love  which  symmetrically  ndes  the  inanimate, 
even  as  it  thus  bums  in  conscious  symmetry  in  the  living — in  sympathy 
itself. 

In  this  genial  garden  the  plants  growing  in  perfect  harmony,  theb 
beautiful  attitude  was  as  that  of  a  reclining  nymph,  seen  and  loved, 
destined  not  to  awake,  not  to  enjoy  the  rapture  around  her.  Had  she, 
who  was  thus  shaped  and  thus  entranced,  unclosed  her  eyes,  she  had 
died  of  grief,  to  think  that  so  many  charms  were  beginning  to  sicken — 
that  her  heaven  was  on  the  ground — her  future  the  rising  and  setting  only 
of  a  sun !  Not  so  the  creatures  of  sympathy,  whose  love  rivals  inmiortal 
day. 

When  we  love  Nature,  and  see  her  after  this  fashion,  the  divine  image 
is  stamped  upon  her  breast.  And  as  I  wandered  with  Melissa,  the  cascades, 
for  the  first  time,  had  a  voice ;  the  grass-blades  and  leaves  an  harmo- 
nious rustle.  And  thus,  in  our  long  rambles  through  woods  and  along 
ravines,  the  stillness  of  nature  woke  into  expression,  and  made  the  most 
ancient  solitudes  bear  witness  of  a  congenial  passion. 

Notwithstanding  this,  my  filial  piety  enabled  me  to  endure  my  love  a 
little  longer ;  and  my  father's  words  had  warned  me  to  resist  as  long  as 
the  heart  could  bear  up  against  its  burden.  The  love  which  I  thus  felt  was 
a  species  of  suffering.  Could  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  look  from  Melissa 
would  penetrate  me  as  if  directed  by  a  soul  superior  to  my  own,  and 
almost  more  than  mortal?  As  I  beneld  her  at  my  side  1  have  said 
within  myself,  '<  Oh,  let  me  fall  at  thy  feet  in  this  imiversal  presence, 
nor  rise  until  I  have  received  thy  blessing — the  promise  of  affection  !** 
And  ready  was  I  truly  to  prostrate  myself  before  her  as  her  glances 
pierced  me,  and  her  words  dropped  into  my  heart.  That  voice ! — its 
merry,  ringing  accents  made  beauty  a  being  of  laughter,  and  announced 
the  amusements  of  higher  natures  to  be  firee  from  care.  Her  most  seriouft 
thoughts  seemed  to  dance  with  joy  I 
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Tarbtino  for  a  short  time  within  the  house  after  the  departure 
of  the  others,  Guy  Fawkes  lighted  a  lantern,  and»  concealing  it 
beneath  his  cloak,  proceeded  to  the  cellar,  to  ascertain  that  the 
magazine  of  powder  was  safe.  Satisfied  of  this,  he  made  all  secure, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  the  house,,  when  he  perceived  a  figure 
ap]NX)aching  him.  Standing  aside,  but  keeping  on  his  guard  for 
fear  of  a  surprise,  he  would  have  allowed  the  person  to  pass,  but 
the  other  halted,  and  after  a  moment's  scrutiny  addressea  him  by 
name  in  the  tones  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

^'Tou  seem  to  haunt  this  qsot,  young  sir,"  said  Fawkes,  in 
answer  to  the  address.  ''This  is  the  third  time  we  have  met 
hereabouts." 

*'  On  the  last  occasion,''  replied  Chetham,  *'I  told  you  Yiviana 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  I  have  now  better  news  for  you. 
She  is  free." 

"  Free !"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  joyfully.  **^  By  Lord  Mounteagk's 
instrumentality? — But  I  forget.    He  has  only  just  left  me." 

"  She  has  been  freed  by  my  instrumentality,"  replied  the  young 
merchant.     *'  She  escaped  from  the  Tower  a  few  hours  ago.^* 

"  Where  is  she?"  demanded  Guy  Fawkes,  eagerly. 

*'  In  a  boat  at  the  stairs  near  the  Parliament  House,"  replied 
Chetham. 

*' Heaven  and  Our  Lady  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Fawkes. 
**  Thia  is  more  than  I  hopea  for.  i  our  news  is  so  good,  young 
sir,  that  I  can  scarce  credit  it." 

^'  Come  with  me  to  the  boat,  and  you  shall  soon  be  satisfied  of 
the  trutii  of  my  statement,"  rejoined  Chetham. 

And,  followed  by  Guy  Fawkes,  he  hurried  to  the  river  side, 
where  a  wherry  was  moored.  Within  it  sat  Viviana,  covered  by 
the  tilt. 

Assisting  her  to  land,  and  finding  she  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  walk,  Guy  Fawkes  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the 
hoQse  he  had  just  quitted. 

Humphrey  Chetham  followed  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the 
waterman.  Placing  his  lovely  burthen  in  a  seat,  Guy  Fawkes 
instantly  went  in  search  of  such  restoratives  as  the  place  afforded. 
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Viviana  was  extremely  faint,  but  after  she  had  swallowed  a  glass 
of  wine  she  revived,  and,  looking  around  her^  inquired  where  she 
was. 

**  Do  not  ask,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  let  it  suffice  you  are  in  safety. 
And  now,"  he  added,  "  perhaps,  Humphrey  Chetham  will  inform 
me  in  what  manner  he  contrived  your  escape.  I  am  impatient  to 
know." 

The  young  merchant  then  gave  the  required  information,  and 
Viviana  added  such  particulars  as  were  necessary  to  the  fuU  un- 
derstanding of  the  stoiy.  Guy  Fawkes  could  scarcely  control  him- 
self when  she  relatea  the  tortures  she  had  endured,  nor  was 
Chetham  less  indignant. 

"  You  rescued  me  just  in  time,"  said  Viviana.  "  I  should  have 
sunk  under  the  next  application." 

"Thank  Heaven,  you  have  escaped   it!"  exclaimed  Fawkes. 
**  You  owe  much  to  Humphrey  Chetnam,  Viviana." 
"  I  do  indeed,"  she  replied. 

"  And  can  you  not  requite  it?"  he  returned.  **  Can  you  not 
make  him  happy?    Can  you  not  make  me  happ^y?" 

Viviana's  pale  cheek  was  instantly  sufiused  with  blushes,  but  she 
made  no  answer. 

** Oh,  Viviana!"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham;  ''you  hear  what  is 
said.  If  you  could  doubt  my  love  before,  you  must  be  convinced 
of  it  now.     A  hope  will  make  me  happy.     Have  I  that?' 

"  Alas !  no,"  she  answered.     "  It  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty, 
after  your  kindness,  to  deceive  you.     You  have  not." 
The  young  merchant  turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion. 
"  Not  even  a  hope,"  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  "  after  what  he 
has  done?     Viviana,  I  cannot  understand  you.     Does  gratitude 
form  no  part  of  your  nature?" 

**I  hope  so,"  she  replied;  **  nay,  I  am  sure  so,  for  I  feel  the 
deepest  gratitude  towards  Humphrey  Chetham.  But  gratitude  is 
not  love,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  iot  it." 

"I  understand  the  distinction  too  well,"  returned  the  young 
merchant,  sadly. 

**  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes ;'"  and  I  will  frankly 
confess  that  I  think  the  important  services  Humphrey  Chetliam 
has  rendered  you  entitle  him  to  your  hand.  It  is  seldom — what- 
ever poets  may  feign — that  love  is  so  strongly  proved  as  his  has 
been;  and  it  ought  to  be  adequately  requited." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  I  entreat,"  interposed  Chetham. 
"  But  I  will  deliver  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes, 
"  because  I  am  sure  what  I  advise  is  for  Viviana's  happiness.  No 
one  can  love  her  better  than  you.  No  one  is  more  worthy  of  her. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  I  so  much  desire  to  see  her  united.'^ 
"  Oh,  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Viviana.  "  This  is  worse  than  the 
torture." 

"What  mean  you?"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 
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''  She  means,"  interposed  Chetham^  *'  that  this  is  not  the  fitting 
season  to  urge  the  subject — that  she  will  never  marry.*' 

"  True — true,"  replied  Viviana.  **  If  I  ever  did  marry — I 
wight  to  select  you." 

'*  You  ought,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  And  I  know  nothing  of  the 
female  heart,  if  it  .can  be  insensible  to  youth,  devotion,  and  manly 
appearance  like  that  of  Humphrey  Chetham." 

"  You  do  know  nothing  of  it,"  rejoined  Chetham,  bitterly. 
"  Women's  fancies  are  unaccountable.'* 

"  Such  is  the  received  opinion,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  but  as  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  sex,  I  can  only  judge  from  report.     You  are  the 

rsrson  I  should  imagine  she  would  love — nay,  to  be  firank,  whom 
thought  she  did  love." 

•'  No  more,"  said  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  It  is  painful  both  to 
Viviana  and  to  me." 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  delicacy,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes. 
**  Viviana  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  a  father  with  her ;  and 
where  her  happiness  is  so  much  concerned  as  in  the  present  case, 
[  should  imperfectly  discharge  my  duty  if  I  did  not  speak  out.  It 
would  sincerely  rejoice  me,  and  I  am  sure  contribute  materially  to 
ber  own  happiness,  if  she  would  unite  herself  to  you." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot,"  she  rejoined.     "  I  will  never  marry." 

•*  You  hear  what  she  says,"  remarked  Chetham,  **  Do  not  urge 
the  matter  further." 

•*  I  admire  maiden  delicacy  and  reserve,"  replied  Fawkes  ;  "  but 
when  a  man  has  acted  as  you  have  done,  he  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  frankness.  I  am  sure  Viviana  loves  you.  Let  her  tell 
you  so." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Chetham ;  **  and  it  is  time  you 
should  be  undeceived.     She  loves  another." 

**  Is  this  so?"  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment 

She  made  no  answer. 

**  Whom  do  you  love?"  he  asked. 

Still  no  answer. 

"  I  will  tell  you  whom  she  loves — and  let  her  contradict  me  if  I 
am  wrong,"  said  Chetham. 

**  Oh,  no  I — no ! — in  pity  spare  me !"  cried  Viviana. 

"  Speak !"  thundered  Fawkes.     "  Who  is  it?" 

•*  Yourself,"  replied  Chetham. 

•'  What !"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  recoiling — "  love  mel  I  will  not 
believe  it.  She  loves  me  as  a  father — but  nothing  more,  nothing 
more.  But  you  were  right.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  A  more 
fitting  season  may  arrive  for  its  discussion. 

After  some  further  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  Viviana 
should  be  taken  to  White  Webbs  ;  and,  leaving  her  in  charge  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  Guy  Fawkes  went  in  search  of  a  conveyance 
to  Enfield. 

Traversing  the  Strand — every  hostel  in  which  was  closed — he 
tamed  up  Wych  Street,  imme(£ately  on  the  right  of  which  there 
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was  akrffe  inn  (still  in  existence),  and,  entering  the  yard,  discoveied 
a  knot  of  carrieis  moving  about  with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  To 
his  inquiiies  respecting  a  conveyance  to  Enfield,  one  of  them  an- 
swered that  he  was  about  to  return  thither  with  his  waggon  at 
four  o'clock — ^it  was  then  two — and  should  be  glad  to  Um  him 
and  his  friends*  Overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  and  at  once  agree- 
ing to  the  man's  terms,  Guy  Fawkes  hurried  back  to  his  compa- 
nions, and,  with  the  assistance  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  contrived 
to  carry  Viviana  (for  she  was  utterly  unable  to  support  herself)  to 
the  inn-yard,  where  she  was  immediately  placed  in  the  waggon,  on 
a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  but  long  before  daybreak,  the  carrier 
attached  his  horses  to  the  waggon  and  set  out.  Guy  Fawkes  and 
Humphrey  Chetham  were  seated  near  Viviana,  but  little  was  said 
during  the  journey,  which  occupied  about  three  hours.  By  this 
time  it  was  broad  daylight;  and  as  the  carrier  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  small  inn,  Guy  Fawkes  alighted,  and  inquired  the  distance 
to  White  Webbs. 

''  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,"  replied  the  man.  '*  If  you 
pursue  that  lane,  it  wiU  bring  you  to  a  small  village  about  half  a 
mile  from  this^  where  you  are  sure  to  find  some  one  who  will 
gladly  snide  you  to  the  house,  which  is  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on 
flie  lioraers  of  the  forest." 

He  then  assisted  Viviana  to  alight,  and,  Humphrey  Chetham 
descending  at  the  same  time,  the  party  took  the  road  mdicated — 
a  winding  country  lane  with  high  hedges,  broken  by  beautiful 
timber — and  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace,  they  arrived  in  about  half 
an  hour  at  a  little  cluster  of  cottages,  which  Guy  Fawkes  guessed 
to  be  the  village  alluded  to  by  the  carrier.  As  they  approached  it, 
a  rustic  leaped  a  hedge,  and  was  about  to  cross  to  another  field,  when 
Guy  Fawkes,  calling  to  him,  inquired  the  way  to  White  Webbs. 

**  I  am  going  in  that  direction,"  replied  the  man.  **  If  you 
desire  it,  I  will  show  you  the  road." 

"  I  shall  feel  much  indebted  to  you,  friend,"  returned  Fawkes, 
**  and  will  reward  you  for  your  trouble." 

"  I  want  no  reward,"  returned  the  countryman,  trudging  forward. 
Following  their  guide,  after  a  few  minutes'  brisk  walking  they 
reached  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  took  their  way  along  a  patch 
of  greensward  that  skirted  it.  In  some  places  their  track  was  im- 
peoed  by  gigantic  thorns  and  brushwood,  while  at  others  avenues 
opened  upon  them,  affording  them  peeps  into  the  heart  of  the 
wood.  It  was  a  beautiful  sylvan  scene.  And  as  at  length  they 
arrived  at  the  head  of  a  long  glade,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  a 
herd  of  deer  were  seen,  with  their  branching  anders  mingling  with 
ihe  overhanging  boughs,  Viviana  could  not  help  pausmg  to  admire  it. 
"  King  Jamesoften  hunts  within  the  forest,"  observed  the  country- 
man. *'  Indeed,  I  heard  one  of  the  rangers  say  it  was  not  un- 
likely he  might  be  here  to-day.     He  is  at  Theobald's  Palace  now." 
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Indeed  P'  exclaimed  Fawkes.  "  Let  us  proceed.  We  lose  time- 
Are  we  far  from  the  house?" 

**  Not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  was  the  answer.  *'  You  will 
aee  it  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road." 

As  the  countryman  had  intimated,  they  speedily  perceived  the 
roof  and  tall  chimneys  of  an  ancient  house  above  the  trees,  and,  as 
it  was  now  impossible  to  mistake  the  road,  Guy  Fawkes  thanked 
their  guide  for  nis  trouble,  and  would  have  rewarded  him,  but  he 
refused  the  gratuity,  and,  leaping  a  hedge,  disappeared. 

Pursuing  the  road,  they  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  a  gate 
leading  to  the  house — a  large  building,  erected  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign — and,  entering  it,  they  passed  under 
an  avenue  of  trees.  On  approaching  the  mansion  they  observed 
that  many  of  the  windows  were  closed,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  place  was  melancholy  and  deserted.  The  garaen  was 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  door  looked  as  if  it  was  rarely 
opened. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  appearances,  but  rather  satisfied  by 
them  of  the  security  of  the  asylum,  Guy  Fawkes  proceeded  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  entenng  a  court,  the  flags  and  stones  of 
which  were  covered  with  moss,  while  the  interstices  were  filled 
with  long  grass,  Guy  Fawkes  knocked  against  a  small  door,  and 
after  repeating  the  summons  it  was  answered  by  an  old  woman- 
servant,  who  popped  her  head  out  of  an  upper  window,  and 
demanded  his  business. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  about  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Brooksby,  when 
another  head,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Catesby,  appeared  at  the 
window.  On  seeing  Fawkes  and  his  companions,  Catesby  instantly 
descended  and  unfastened  the  door.  The  house  proved  far  more 
comfortable  within  than  its  exterior  promised;  and  the  old  female 
domestic  having  taken  word  to  Anne  V  aux  that  Viviana  was  below, 
the  former  lady,  who  had  not  yet  risen,  sent  for  her  to  her  chamber, 
and  provided  everything  for  her  comfort. 

Gruy  Fawkes  and  Humphrey  Chetham,  neither  of  whom  had 
rested  during  the  night,  were  glad  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  repose 
on  the  floor  of  the  first  room  into  which  they  were  shown,  and 
they  were  not  disturbed  until  the  day  had  considerably  advanced, 
when  Catesby  thought  fit  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers. 

Elxplanations  were  then  given  on  both  sides.  Chetham  detailed 
the  manner  of  Viviana's  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  Catesby  in 
his  turn  acquainted  them  that  Father  Oldcorne  was  in  the  house, 
having  found  his  way  thither  after  his  escape  from  the  dwelling  at 
Lambeth.  Gmy  Fawkes  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  intelligence, 
and  shortly  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  witii  the 
priest.  At  noon  the  whole  party  assembled,  with  the  exception 
of  Viviana,  who  by  the  advice  of  Anne  Vaux  kept  her  chamber, 
to  recruit  herself  after  the  sufierings  she  had  undergone. 

Humphrey  Chetham,  of  whom  no  suspicions  were  now  enter- 
tained^  and  of  whom  Catesby  no  longer  lelt  any  jealousy,  was  in* 
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Tited  to  stay  in  the  house;  and  he  was  easily  induced  to  pass  his 
time  near  Viviana,  although  he  might  not  be  aUe  to  see  her. 
Long  and  frequent  consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators,  and 
letters  were  despatched  by  Catesby  to  the  elder  Winter,  at  his 
seat,  Huddington,  in  Worcestershire,  entreating  him  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  crisis,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  to  desiie 
him  to  assemble  as  many  friends  as  he  could  muster  against  the 
meeting  of  Parliament^  at  D  unchurch,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the 
plea  of  a  grand  hunting-party. 

Arrangements  were  next  made  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
different  parties  after  the  explosion.  Catesby  undertook  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  the  First,  who  was  then  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  near  Coventry,  and  to  proclaim  her  queen,  in  case  the 
others  should  fail  in  securing  the  princes.  It  was  supposed  that 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (who,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  died 
in  his  youth),  would  be  present  with  the  king,  his  father,  in  the 
Parliament  House,  and  would  perish  with  him  ;  and  in  this  case, 
as  Charles,  Duke  of  York  (aft^wards  Charles  the  First),  would 
become  successor  to  the  throne,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
seized  by  Percy,  and  instantly  proclaimed.  Other  resolutions  were 
decided  upon,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  conspirators  was  spent  in 
maturing  their  projects. 

And  thus  weeks  and  even  months  stole  on.  Viviana  had  com- 
pletely  gained  her  strength,  and  passed  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion, 
seldom,  if  ever,  mixing  with  the  others.  She,  however,  took  a 
kindly  farewell  of  Humphrey  Chetham  before  his  departure  for 
Manchester  (for  which  place  he  set  out  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival  at  White  Webbs,  having  first  sought  out  his  servant, 
Martin  Heydocke);  but  though  strongly  urged  by  Guy  Fawkes, 
she  would  hold  out  no  hopes  of  a  change  in  her  sentiments  towards 
the  young  merchant.  Meetings  were  occaaonally  held  by  the  con- 
spirators elsewhere,  and  Catesoy  and  Fawkes  had  more  than  atm 
interview  with  Tresham — but  never  except  in  places  where  they 
were  secure  from  a  surprise. 

The  latter  end  of  September  had  now  arrived,  and  the  meetings 
of  Parliament  was  still  fixed  for  the  third  of  October.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month  Guy  Fawkes  pre{)ared  to  start  for  town,  but 
before  doing  so  he  desired  to  see  Viviana.  They  had  not  met  for 
some  weeks;  nor,  indeed,  since  Fawkes  had  discovered  the  secr^ 
of  her  heart  (and  perhaps  of  his  own),  had  they  ever  met  with  the 
same  freedom  as  heretofore.  As  she  entered  die  room  in  which  he 
awaited  her  coming,  a  tremor  agitated  his  frame,  but  he  had  nerred 
himself  for  the  interview,  and  speedily  subdued  the  feeling. 

'^I  am  starting  for  London,  Viviana,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  o£ 
forced  calmness.  ^'  You  may  guess  for  what  purpose.  But,  as  I 
may  never  behold  you  again,  I  would  not  part  with  you  withovt  % 
confession  of  my  weakneos.  I  will  not  deny  that  what  Humphrey 
Chetham  stated,  and  which  you  have  never  oontiadicled — Wismifr 
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ibmi  jam.  l<wed  me,  far  I  must  speak  oni — has  produced  a  strong 
effect  upon  me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  conquer  it^  but  it  will  re« 
torn.    Till  I  knew  jou  I  never  loved,  Viviana." 

"  Indeed !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  Never,"  he  relied.  **The  fairest  had  not  power  to  move 
me.  But  I  grieve  to  say — ^notwidistanding  my  struggles — I  do 
not  continue  equally  insensible." 

^  Ah !"  she  ejaculated,  becoming  as  pale  as  death. 

**  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare  my  feelii^?  Why  should 
I  not  teU  you  that — though  blinded  to  it  so  long — ^I  have  disco- 
vered that  X  do  love  you?  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
I  i^^^^t  this,  and  lament  that  we  ever  met?" 

"What  mean  you?"  cried  Viviana,  with  a  terrified  look. 

"  I  will  idl  you,"  replied  Fawkes.  *'  Till  I  saw  you,  my  thoughts 
were  removed  from  earth,  and  fixed  on  one  object  Till  1  saw  you. 
I  asked  not  to  live,  but  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr." 

''Die  so  still,"  rejoined  Viviana,     "Forget  me — oh!   forget 


me." 


"  I  cannot,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  striven  against  it;  but 
your  image  is  perpctoally  before  me.  Nay,  at  this  very  moment, 
when  I  am  about  to  set  out  on  the  enterprise,  you  alone  detain  me.*' 

^  I  am  glad  of  it !"  exclaimed  Viviana,  fervently.  ^  Oh  that 
I  could  prevent  you — could  save  you !" 

**  Save  me !"  echoed  Fawkes,  latterly.     "  You  destroy  me." 

"How?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  am  sworn  to  this  project,"  he  rejoined;  ^^  and  if  I 
were  turned  from  it,  I  would  perish  by  my  own  hand." 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,"  replied  Viviana,  **  but  listen  to  me.  Aban- 
don it,  and  I  will  devote  mjrself  to  you." 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  pasrionately,  and  then, 
covering  his  fiuse  with  his  hands,  appeared  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions. 

Viviana  approached  him,  and,  pressing  his  arm,  asked  in  an  en- 
txeating  voice,  "  Are  you  ^l  determined  to  pursue  your  dreadful 
project?" 

^  I  am,"  replied  Fawkes,  uncovering  his  face,  and  gazing  at  her; 
"  but,  if  I  remain  here  a  moment  longer,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  so." 

"  Ijwrill  detain  you,  then,"  she  rejoined,  "  and  exercise  the  power 
I  possess  over  you  for  your  benefit." 

"  No  P*  he  replied,  vehemently.  "  It  must  not  be.  Farewell 
for  ever !" 

And  breaking  from  her,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

As  he  gained  the  passage,  he  encountered  Catesby,  who  looked 
abashed  at  seeing  him. 

"  I  have  overheard  what  has  passed,"  said  the  latter,  *'  and  ap- 

emd  your  resolution.     Few  men,  similarly  circumstanced,  would 
ve  acted  as  you  have  done." 
"  You  would  not,''  said  Fawkes,  coldly. 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Catesby^  "  But  that  does  not  lesser 
my  admiration  of  your  conduct." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  one  object,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  and  nothinj 
shall  turn  me  from  it." 

"Remove  yourself  instantly  from  temptation,  then,"  replie< 
Catesby,  ^*  I  will  meet  you  at  the  cellar  beneath  the  Parliamen 
House  to-morrow  night." 

With  this,  he  accompanied  Ghiy  Fawkes  to  the  door;  and  th( 
latter,  without  hazarding  a  look  behind  him,  set  out  for  London 
where  he  arrived  at  nightfall. 

On  the  following  night  Fawkes  examined  the  cellar,  and  foam 
it  in  all  respects  as  ne  had  left  it;  and,  apprehensive  lest  some^diffi 
culty  might  arise,  he  resolved  to  make  every  preparation*  Hi 
accordingly,  pierced  the  sides  of  several  of  the  barrels  piled  agiixu 
the  walls  with  a  gimlet,  and  inserted  in  .the  holes  small  piecei  c 
slow-burnmg  match.  Not  content  with  this,  he  staved  in  thetof 
of  the  uppermost  tier,  and  scattered  powder  among  them  to  fledix 
their  instantaneous  ignition. 

This  done,  he  took  a  powder-horn,  with  which  he  was  provxdec 
and  kneeling  down,  and  holding  his  lantern  so  as  to  throw  alifj^ 
upon  the  floor,  laid  a  train  to  one  of  the  lower  barrels,  and  bxoadi 
it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  door,  intending  to  fire  it  firomlttif 
point.     His  arrangements  completed,  he  arose,  and  muttered,  . 

''  A  vessel  is  provided  for  my  escape  in  the  river,  and  my  idfa 
panions  advise  me  to  use  a  slow  match,  which  will  allow  me  to  g< 
out  of  harm's  way.  But  I  will  see  the  deed  done,  and,  if  the  tni 
fails,  will  hold  a  torch  to  the  barrels  myself." 

At  this  juncture  a  slight  tap  was  heard  without. 

Guy  Fawkes  instantly  masked  his  lantern,  and,  cautiously  opei 
ing  the  door,  beheld  Catesby. 

^'  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  parliament  is  prorogued,"  said  A 
latter.  "  The  House  does  not  meet  till  the  fifth  of  Novembe 
We  have  another  month  to  wait." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  **  I  have  just  laid  tl 
train.     The  lucky  moment  will  pass." 

And,  locking  the  door,  he  proceeded  with  Catesby  to  the  adjoii 
ing  house. 

They  had  scarcely  been  gone  more  than  a  second  when  t^ 
figures  muffled  in  cloaks  emerged  from  behind  a  wall. 

"The  train  is  laid,"  observed  the  foremost,  "  and  they  are  goi 
to  the  house.     You  might  seize  them  now  without  danger." 

"  That  will  not  answer  my  purpose,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  wi 
give  them  another  month." 

"  Another  month  I"  replied  the  first  speaker.  *'  Who  kno\ 
what  may  happen  in  that  time?  They  may  abandon  the 
project." 

**  There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  you  hf 
better  go  and  join  them." 
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Chapteb  XI. 

THE  MABRIAGE  IN  THE  FOBEST. 

Tresham — for  it  will  have  been  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of 
the  speakers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter — on  separating 
from  Lord  Mounteagle,  took  the  same  direction  as  the  conspirators. 
He  hesitated  for  some  time  before  venturing  to  knock  at  the 
garden-gate;  and,  when  he  had  done  so,  felt  half-disposed  to  take 
to  his  heels.  But  shame  restrained  him;  and  hearing  footsteps 
approach,  he  gave  the  customary  signal,  and  was  instantly  admitted 
by  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  What  brings  you  here?"  demanded  the  latter,  as  they  entered 
the  house>  and  made  fast  the  door  behind  them. 

"I  have  just  heard  that  parliament  is  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of 
November,**  replied  Tresham,  "  and  came  to  tell  you  so." 

"  I  already  know  it,"  returned  Fawkes,  gloomily;  **  and  for  the 
first  time  feel  some  misgiving  as  to  the  issue  of  our  enterprise." 

'*  Why  so?"  inquired  Tresham. 

"November  is  unlucky  to  me,**  rejoined  Fawkes,  "and  I 
cannot  recollect  a  year  in  my  life  in  which  some  ill  has  not  be- 
fallen me  during  that  month,  especially  on  the  fifth  day.  On  the 
last  fifth  of  November  I  nearly  died  of  a  fever  at  Madrid.  It  is  a 
strange  and  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  appointed  for  that  particular  day." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  it  portends?"  hesitated  Tresham. 

"  Do  so,"  repued  Fawkes,  *'and  speak  boldly.  I  am  no  child  to 
be  frightened  at  shadows." 

"  You  have  more  than  once  declared  your  intention  of  perishing 
with  our  foes,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  The  design,  though  prosper- 
ous in  itself,  may  be  fatal  to  you." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall 
perish  on  that  day.  You  are  both  aware  of  my  superstitious 
nature,  and  are  not  ignorant  that  many  mysterious  occurrences 
have  combined  to  strengthen  the  feeling :  such  as  the  dying  words 
of  the  prophetess,  Elizabeth  Orton — her  warning  speecn  wlien  she 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Doctor  Dee — and  lastly,  the  vision  at 
Saint  Winifred's  Well.  What  if  I  tell  you  the  saint  has  again 
appeared  to  me?" 

**  In  a  dream  ?'  inquired  Catesby,  in  a  slightly  sceptical  tone. 

"  Ay,  in  a  dream,*'  returned  Fawkes.  "  fiut  i  saw  her  as 
plainly  as  if  I  had  been  awake.  It  was  the  same  vapoury  figure 
— the  same  transparent  robes,  the  same  benign  countenance,  only 
far  more  jpit3ring  than  before — that  I  beheld  at  Holywell.  I  heard 
no  sound  issue  from  her  lips,  but  I  felt  that  she  warned  me  to 
desist.** 

"  Do  you  accept  the  warning?**  asked  Tresham,  eagerly. 
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"  It  is  needless  to  answer,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  laid  the 
train  to-night." 

*'  You  have  infected  me  with  your  misrivings,"  observed  Tre- 
sham.     "  Would  the  enterprise  had  never  been  undertaken !" 

"  But  being  undertaken,  it  must  be  gone  through  with,"  rejoined 
Catesby,  sternly.  **  Hark'e,  Tresham.  You  promised  us  two 
thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  the  project,  but  have  constantly  de- 
ferred payment  of  the  sum  on  some  plea  or  other." 

*^  Because  I  ha;ve  not  been  able  to  raise  it,"  replied  Tresham, 
sullenly.  '^  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  sell  part  of  my  estates  at  Rush- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire.     I  cannot  effect  impossibilities." 

**  Tush !"  cri^  Catesby,  fiercely.  "  You  well  know  I  ask  no 
impossibility.  I  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with.  The  money  must 
be  forthcoming  by  the  tenth  of  October,  or  you  shall  pay  the 
penalty  with  your  life." 

^^  This  is  the  language  of  a  cut-throat,  Mr.  Catesby,*'  replied 
Tresham. 

"  It  is  the  only  language  I  will  hold  t6  you,"  rejoined  Catesby, 
contemptuously.  '*  Look  you  disappoint  me  not,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences." 

**  I  must  leave  for  Northamptonshire  at  once,  then,"  said  Tre- 
sham. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  returned  Catesby.  "  Play  the  cut-thro8t 
yourself,  and  ease  some  rich  miser  of  his  store,  if  you  think 
fit  Bring  us  the  money,  and  we  will  not  ask  how  you  came  by 
it." 

*'  Before  we  separate,"  said  Tresham,  disregarding  these  sneers, 
"  I  wish  to  be  resolved  on  one  point.  Who  are  to  be  saved  from 
destruction?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask?"  inquired  Fawkes. 

**  Because  I  must  stipulate  for  the  lives  of  my  brothers-in-law, 
the  Lords  Mounteagle  and  Stourton." 

"  If  anything  detains  them  from  the  meeting,  well  and  good," 
replied  Catesby.  "  But  no  warning  must  be  given  them.  That 
would  infallibly  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  plot." 

*^  Some  means  might  surely  be  adopted  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  without  danger  to  ourselves?"  urged  Tresham. 

"  I  know  of  none,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Fawkes.  **  If  I  did,  I  would  warn  Lord  Mon- 
tague, and  some  others  whom  I  shall  grieve  to  destroy." 

**  We  are  all  similarly  circumstanced,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Keyes 
is  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  patron  and  friend.  Lord  Mor- 
daunt, — Percy,  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, — I,  myself,  would 
gladly  save  the  young  Eari  of  Arundel.  But  we  must  sacrifice  our 
private  feeling  for  the  general  good." 

"  We  must,"  acquiesced  Fawkes. 

**  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  October," 
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and  Catefiby,  ^when  take  care  you  are  in  readinesB  with  the 
money. 

Upon  this  the  conversation  dropped,  and  soon  afterwards  Tre- 
Bham  departed. 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  suffered  his  rage  to  find  vent  in 
words.  "  Perdition  seize  them !"  he  cried;  "  I  shall  now  lose  two 
thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  advanced; 
and,  as  Mounteagle  will  not  have  the  disclosure  made  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  payment.  They 
would  not  fall  into  the  snare  I  laid  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  discovery,  when  it  takes  place,  upon  their  own  indiscretion. 
But  I  must  devise  some  other  plan.  The  warning  shall  proceed 
from  an  unknown  quarter.  A  letter,  written  in  a  feigned  hand, 
and  giving  some  obscure  intimation  of  danger,  shall  be  delivered 
with  an  air  of  mystery  to  Mounteagle.  This  will  serve  as  a 
plea  for  its  divulgement  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Well,  well, 
they  shall  have  the  money;  but  they  shall  pay  me  back  in  other 
coin." 

Early  on  the  following  day  Catesby  and  Fawkes  proceeded  to 
White  Webbs.  Garnet  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  them,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  at  the  cause  of  their  return. 

"  This  delay  bodes  no  good,'*  he  observed.  "  Parliament  has 
been  so  often  prorogued,  that  I  begin  to  think  some  suspicion  is  en- 
tertained of  our  design." 

**  Make  your  mind  easy,  then,"  replied  Catesby.  "  I  have  made 
due  inquiries,  and  find  the  meeting  is  postponed  to  suit  the  king's 
convenience,  who  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Roys  ton.  He  may 
probably  have  some  secret  motive  tor  the  delay,  but  I  am  sure  it  in 
no  way  concerns  us." 

Everything  being  now  fully  arranged,  the  conspirators  had  only  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected  fifth  of  November.  Most 
of  them  decided  upon  passing  the  mterval  in  the  country.  Am- 
brose Bookwood  departed  for  Clopton,  near  Stratford>upon-Avon 
— a  seat  belonging  to  Lord  Carew,  where  his  family  were  staying; 
Kejea  went  to  visit  Lord  Mordaunt  at  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire; 
ana  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights  set  out  for  Gothurst,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, to  desire  Sir  Everard  Digby  to  postpone  the  grand  hunt- 
ing party  which  he  was  to  hold  at  Dunsmore  Heath,  as  an  excuse 
for  mustering  a  strong  party  of  Catholics,  to  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  two  Winters  repaired  to  their  family  mansion, 
Huddin^on,  in  Worcestershire ;  while  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  toge- 
ther with  the  two  priests,  remained  at  White  Webbs.  The  three 
latter  held  daily  conferences  together,  but  were  seldom  joined  by 
Fawkes,  who  passed  his  time  in  the  adjoining  forest,  selecting  its 
dadsest  and  most  intricate  parts  for  his  rambles. 

It  was  now  the  beginniniy  of  October,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  air  pure  and  bracing.    The  forest  could  scarcely  have  been 
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eeen  to  greater  advantage.  The  leaves  had  assumed  their  gorgeous 
autumnal  tints,  and  the  masses  of  timber,  variegated  in  colour, 
presented  an  inexpressibly  beautiful  appearance.  Guy  Fawkes 
spent  hours  in  the  aepths  of  the  wood.  His  sole  companions  were 
tne  lordly  stag  and  the  timid  hare,  that  occasionally  started  across 
his  path.  Since  his  return  he  had  sedulously  avoided  Viviana, 
and  they  had  met  only  twice,  and  then  no  speech  had  passed  be- 
tween them.  One  (lay,  when  he  had  plunged  even  deeper  than 
usual  into  the  forest,  and  had  seated  himself  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  clear  rivulet  welling  at  his  feet, 
he  saw  the  reflection  of  a  female  figure  in  the  water;  and,  filled 
with  the  idea  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Winifred,  at  first  imagined  he 
was  about  to  receive  another  warning.  But  a  voice  that  thrilled  to 
his  heart's  core  soon  undeceived  him,  and,  turning,  he  beheld 
Viviana.  She  was  habited  in  a  riding-dress,  and  appeared  prepared 
to  set  out  upon  a  journey. 

"  So  you  have  tracked  me  to  my  solitude,"  he  observed,  in  a 
tone  of  forced  coldness.  **  I  thought  I  was  secure  from  interrup- 
tion here." 

**  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  when  you  know  my  errand,'' 
she  replied.     *'  It  is  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  you.'' 

"  Indeed !"  he  exclaimed.  *'  Are  you  about  to  quit  White 
Webbs.?"  _  . 

"  I  am,"  she  mournfully  rejoined.  '*  I  am  about  to  set  out  with 
Father  Oldcome  for  Gothurst,  where  I  shall  remain  till  all  is 
over." 

"  I  entirely  approve  your  determination,"  returned  Fawkes,  after 
a  short  pause. 

**  I  knew  you  would  do  so,  or  I  should  have  consulted  you  upon 
it,"  she  rejomed.  "  And  as  you  appear  to  avoid  me,  I  would  fain 
have  departed  without  taking  leave  of  you,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so." 

**  You  well  know  my  motive  for  avoiding  you,  Viviana,^'  rejoined 
Fawkes.  "We  are  no  longer  what  we  were  to  each  other.  A 
fearful  struggle  has  taken  place  within  me,  though  I  have  preserved 
an  unmoved  exterior,  between  passion  and  the  sense  of  my  high 
calling.  I  have  told  you  I  never  loved  before,  and  fancied  my 
heart  immoveable  as  adamant.  But  I  now  find  out  my  error.  It 
is  a  prey  to  a  raging  and  constant  flame.  I  have  shunned  you,"  he 
continued,  with  increased  excitement,  "  because  the  sight  of  you 
shakes  my  firmness — ^because  I  feel  it  sinful  to  think  of  you  in  pre- 
ference to  holier  objects — and  because,  after  I  have  quitted  you, 
your  image  alone  engrosses  my  thoughts.  Here,  in  the  depths  of 
this  wood,  by  jbhe  side  of  this  brook,  I  can  commune  with  my  soul 
— can  abstract  myself  from  the  world  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
world — from  you— yes,  you,  who  are  all  the  world  to  me  now — and 
prepare  to  meet  my  end." 

*'  Then  you  are  resolved  to  die?"  she  cried. 
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**  I  shall  abide  the  explosion,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save 
me,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"And  think  not  it  will  be  exerted  in  your  behalf,"  she  replied. 
"  Heaven  does  not  approve  your  design,  and  you  will  assuredly 
incur  its  vengeance  by  your  criminal  conduct." 

'*  Viviana,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  rising,  "  man  cannot  read  ray 
heart,  but  Heaven  can ;  and  the  sincerity  of  ray  purpose  will  be 
recognised  above.  What  I  am  about  to  do  is  for  the  regeneration 
of  our  holy  religion ;  and  if  the  welfare  of  that  religion  is  dear  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  our  cause  must  prosper.  If  the  contrary,  it 
deserves  to  fail,  and  will  fail.  I  have  ever  told  you  that  I  care  not 
what  becomes  of  myself  I  am  now  more  than  ever  indifferent  to 
life — or  rather/'  he  added,  in  a  sombre  tone,  "  I  am  anxious  to  die." 

"  Your  dreadful  wish,  I  fear,  will  be  accomplished,"  replied 
Viviana,  sadly.  "I  have  been  constantly  haunted  by  frightful  ap- 
prehensions respecting  you,  and  my  dead  father  has  appeared  to  me 
in  my  dreams.  His  spirit,  if  such  it  were,  seemed  to  gaze  upon  me 
with  a  mournful  look,  and,  as  I  thought,  pronounced  your  name  in 
piteous  accents." 

"  These  forebodings  chime  with  ray  own,"  muttered  Fawkes, 
repressing  a  shudder;  '*  but  nothing  shall  shake  me.  It  will  inflict 
a  oittcr  pang  upon  rae  to  part  with  you,  Viviana — the  bitterest  1 
can  ever  feel — and  1  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  over." 

"  I  echo  your  own  wish,"  she  returned,  **  and  deeply  lament 
that  we  ever  met.  But  the  fate  that  brought  us  together  must  for 
ever  unite  us.'' 

"  What  mean  you?"  he  inquired,  gazing  fixedly  at  her. 

"  There  is  one  sad  consolation  which  you  can  afford  me,  and 
which  you  owe  me  for  the  deep  and  lasting  misery  I  shall  endure 
on  your  account,"  replied  Viviana ;  **  a  consolation  that  will  enable 
me  to  bear  your  loss  with  fortitude,  and  to  devote  myself  wholly 
to  Heaven." 

"Whatever  I  can  do  that  will  not  interfere  with  my  purpose 
you  may  command,"  he  rejoined. 

"  What  I  have  to  propose  will  not  interfere  with  it,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Now,  hear  me,  and  put  the  sole  construction  I  deserve 
on  my  conduct.  Father  Garnet  is  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  be- 
hind those  trees,  waiting  my  summons.  I  have  informed  him  of 
my  design,  and  he  approves  of  it.  It  is  to  unite  us  in  marriage — 
solemnly  unite  us — that,  though  I  may  never  live  with  you  as  a 
wife,  I  may  mourn  you  as  a  widow.     Do  you  consent?" 

Guy  Fawkes  returned  an  affirmative,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion. 

"  The  moment  the  ceremony  is  over,"  pursued  Viviana,  "  I 
shall  start  with  Father  Oldcorne  for  Gothurst.  We  shall  never 
meet  again  in  this  world." 

"  Unless  I  succeed,"  said  Fawkes. 

**  You  will  not  succeed,"  replied  Viviana.     "  If  I  thought  so,  I 
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sbould  not  take  this  step.     I  look  upon  it  as  an  espousal  with  the 
dead." 

So  saying,  she  hurried  away,  and,  disappearing  beneath  the 
covert,  returned  in  a  few  seconds  with  Gramet. 

"  I  have  a  strange  duty  to  perform  for  you,  my  son,"  said  Garnet 
to  Fawkes,  who  remained  motionless  and  stupified;  "but  I  am 
right  willing  to  perform  it,  because  I  think  it  will  lead  to  your 
future  happiness  with  the  fair  creature  who  has  bestowed  her  aflfec- 
tions  on  you." 

**  Do  not  speculate  on  the  future,  father,"  cried  Viviana.  "You 
know  wliy  I  asked  you  to  perform  this  ceremony.  You  know,  also, 
that  I  have  made  preparations  for  instant  departure;  and  that  I  in- 
dulge no  hope  of  seemg  Guy  Fawkes  again." 

"  All  this  I  know,  dear  daughter,^  returned  Garnet ;  "  but,  in 
spite  of  your  anticipations  of  ill,  I  still  hope  that  your  union  may 
prove  auspicious.*' 

**  I  take  you  to  witness,  father,"  said  Viviana,  **  that,  in  bestow- 
ing my  hand  upon  Gcxrj  Fawkes,  I  bestow  at  the  same  time  all  my 
possessions  upon  him.  He  is  free  to  use  them  as  he  thinks  proper, 
^-even  in  the  furtherance  of  his  design  against  the  state,  which, 
though  I  cannot  approve  it,  seems  good  to  him." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  cried  Fawkes. 

"  It  shall  ie,"  rejoined  Viviana.  **  Proceed  with  the  ceremony, 
father." 

"  Let  her  have  her  own  way,  my  son,**  observed  Garnet,  in  a 
low  tone.  "  Under  any  circumstances,  her  estates  must  now  be 
necessarily  yours." 

He  then  took  a  breviary  from  his  vest,  and,  placing  them  near 
each  other,  began  to  read  aloud  the  marriage-service  appointed  by 
the  Romish  Church.  And  there,  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  with  no  other  witnesses  than  the 
ancient  trees  around  them  and  the  brook  rippling  at  their  feet, 
were  Guy  Fawkes  and  Viviana  united.  The  ceremony  over,  Guy 
Fawkes  pressed  his  bride  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips." 

**  1  have  broken  my  faith  to  Heaven,  to  which  I  was  first  es- 
poused," he  cried. 

**No,"  she  returned;  "you  will  now  return  to  your  first  and 
holiest  choice.  Think  of  me  only  as  I  shall  think  of  you — as  of 
the  dead." 

With  this,  the  party  slowly  and  silently  returned  to  the  house, 
where  they  found  a  couple  of  steeds,  with  luggage  strapped  to  the 
saddles,  at  the  door. 

Father  Oldcome  was  already  mounted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Viviana  was  by  his  side.  Before  her  departure  she  bade  Guy 
Fawkes  a  tender  farewell;  and  at  this  trying  juncture  her  firmness 
nearly  deserted  her.  But,  rousing  herself,  she  sprang  upon  her 
horse,  and,  urging  the  animal  into  a  quick  pace,  and  followed  by 
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Oldcome,  she  speedily  disappeared  from  view.  Guy  Fawkes 
watched  her  out  of  sight,  and,  shunning  the  regards  of  Catesby, 
who  formed  one  of  the  group,  struck  into  the  forest,  and  was  not 
seen  again  till  the  following  day. 

The  tenth  of  October  having  arrived,  Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby 
repaired  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  the  night  passed,  and 
Tresham  did  not  appear.  Catesby  was  angry  and  disappointed, 
and  could  not  conceal  his  apprehensions  of  treachery.  Fawkes 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  their  confederate's  absence  might  be  occasioned  by  the  diffi- 
culty he  found  in  compljring  with  their  demands;  and  this  opinion 
was  confirmed  the  next  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Tresham,  stating  that  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  effect  the  sales 
he  contemplated,  and  could  not,  therefore,  procure  the  money  till 
the  end  of  the  month. 

"I  will  immediately  go  down  to  Rushton,''  said  Catesby,  '*  and, 
if  I  find  him  disposed  to  palter  with  us,  I  will  call  him  to  instant 
account.  But  Garnet  informs  me  that  Viviana  has  bestowed  all 
her  wealth  upon  you.  Are  you  willing  to  devote  it  to  the  good 
cause?" 

*'No!"  repUed  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  so  decisive  that  his  com- 
panion felt  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the  matter  further.  "  I 
give  my  life  to  the  cause — that  must  suffice." 

The  subject  was  never  renewed.  At  night,  Catesby,  having 
procured  a  powerful  steed,  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Northamp- 
tonshire, while  Fawkes  returned  to  White  Webbs. 

About  a  fortnight  passed  unmarked  by  any  event  of  importance. 
Despatches  were  received  from  Catesby,  stating  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money  from  Tresham,  and  had  expended  it  in  procuring 
horses  and  arms.  He  also  added  that  he  had  raised  numerous 
recruits  on  various  pretences.  This  letter  was  dated  from  Ashby 
Saint  Leger's,  the  seat  of  his  mother.  Lady  Catesby ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Coughton  Hall,  near  Alcester, 
in  Warwickshire,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Throckmorton  (a 
wealthy  CathoUc  gentleman),  whither  Sir  Everard  Digby  had 
removed  with  his  family,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  grand  hunting- 

Srty  to  be  held  on  the  fifth  of  November  on  Dunsmore  Heath, 
ere  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  two  Wrights,  the  Winters, 
Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  undertook 
to  bring  them  all  up  to  White  Webbs  on  Saturday  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October. 

By  this  time  Guy  Fawkes  had  in  a  great  degree  recovered  his 
equanimity^  and,  left  alone  with  Garnet,  held  long  and  frequent 
religious  conferences  with  him;  it  being  evidently  his  desire  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  expected  fate.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  nights  in  solitary  vigils — fasted  even  more  rigorously 
than  he  was  enjoined  to  do— and  prayed  with  such  fervour  and 
frequency,  that,  fearing  an  ill  effect  upon  his  health,  and  almost 
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upon  his  mind,  which  had  become  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  Garnet  thought  it  necessary  to  check  him.  The  priest 
did  not  fail  to  note  that  V  iviana's  name  never  passed  his  lips,  and 
that  in  all  their  walks  in  the  forest  he  carefully  shunned  the  scene  of 
his  espousals. 

And  thus  time  flew  by.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  in  accordance  with  Catesbjr^s  intimation,  the  conspirators 
arrived.  They  were  all  assembled  at  supper,  and  were  relating  the 
difierent  arrangements  which  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  important  event,  when  Garnet  observed,  with  a  look  of  sudden 
uneasiness  to  Catesby,  "  You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that 
you  would  bring  Tresham  with  you,  my  son.  Why  do  I  not  see 
him?" 

"  He  sent  a  message  to  Coughton  to  state  that,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  he  was  unable  to  join  us,'^  replied 
Catesby,  **  but  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  bed  he  would  hasten 
to  London.  This  may  be  a  subterfuge,  but  I  shall  speedily  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  for  I  have  sent  my  servant  Bates  to  Rushton  to 
investigate  the  matter.  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  added,  "  that  he 
has  given  substantial  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  by  sending 
another  thousand  pounds,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  horses.*' 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  dust  thrown  into  our  eyes,"  returned  Garnet. 
**  I  have  always  feared  Tresham  would  deceive  us  at  the  last." 

"  This  sudden  illness  looks  suspicious,  I  must  own,"  said  Catesby. 
**  Has  aught  been  heard  of  Lord  Mounteagle?" 

"  Guy  Fawkes  heard  that  he  was  at  his  residence  at  South wark 
yesterday,"  returned  Garnet. 

**  So  far  good,"  replied  Catesby.  **  Did  you  visit  the  cellar 
where  the  powder  is  deposited?"  lie  added,  turning  to  Fawkes, 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  other,  *'  and  found  all  secure.  The  pow- 
der is  in  excellent  preservation.  Before  quitting  the  spot  I  placed 
certain  private  marks  against  the  door,  by  which  I  can  tell  whether 
it  is  opened  during  our  absence." 

*%\  wise  precaution,"  returned  Catesby.  **  And  now,  gentle- 
men," he  added,  filling  a  goblet  with  wine,  **  success  to  our 
enterprise!  Everything  is  prepared,"  he  continued,  as  the  pledge 
was  enthusiastically  drunk.  *'  I  have  got  together  a  company  of 
above  two  hundred  men,  all  well  armed  and  appointed,  who  will 
follow  me  wherever  I  choose  to  lead  them.  They  will  be  stationed 
near  Dunsmore  Heath  on  the  fifth  of  next  month,  and  as  soon  as 
the  event  of  the  explosion  is  known  I  shall  ride  thither  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and,  hun'png  with  my  troops  to  Coventry,  seize  the  Princess 
Elizabeth;  Percy  and  Keyes  will  secure  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  proclaim  him  king;  while  upon  the  rest  will  devolve 
the  arduous  duty  of  rousing  our  Catholic  brethren  in  London  to  rise 
to  arms." 

**  Trust  to  us  to  rouse  them,"  shouted  several  voices. 
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**  Let  each  man  swear  not  to  swerve  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
task,"  cried  Catesby.  "  Swear  it  upon  this  cup  of  wine,  in  which 
we  will  all  mix  our  blood." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pricked  his  arm  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  suffered  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  fall  into  the  goblet,  while 
the  others,  roused  to  a  state  of  frenzied  enthusiasm,  imitated  his 
example,  and  afterwards  raised  the  horrible  mixture  to  their  lips, 
pronouncing  at  the  same  time  the  oath. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last  to  take  the  pledge,  and,  crying  in  a 
loud  voice,  '^I  swear  not  to  quit  my  post  till  the  explosion  is  over," 
he  drained  the  cup. 

After  this  they  adjourned  to  a  room  in  another  wing  of  the 
house,  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  where  mass  was  performed  by  Garnet, 
and  the  sacrament  administered  to  the  whole  assemblage.  They 
were  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  a  sudden  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Reconnoitring  the  intruder  through  an  upper 
window  overlooking  the  court,  Catesby  perceived  it  was  Bates,  who 
was  holding  a  smoking  and  mud-bespattered  steed  by  the  bridle. 

"  Well,  what  news  do  you  bring?'  cried  Catesby,  as  he  admitted 
him.     "  Have  you  seen  Tresham?*' 

'*  No,*^  replied  Bates.  '*  His  illness  was  a  mere  pretence.  He 
has  left  Rushton  secretly  for  London.'* 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  Garnet.     "  He  has  again  betrayed  us.*' 

"  He  shall  die,**  said  Catesby. 

And  the  determination  was  echoed  by  all  the  other  conspirators. 

Instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  they  passed  the  night  in  anxious 
deliberation,  and  it  was  at  last  proposed  that  Guy  Fawkes  should 

Eroceed  without  loss  of  time  to  Southwark,  to  keep  watch  near  the 
ouse  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  if  possible  ascertain  whether  Tre- 
sham  had  visited  it. 

To  this  he  readily  agreed;  but,  before  setting  out,  he  took 
Catesby  aside  for  a  moment,  and  asked,  "  Did  you  see  Viviana  at 
Coughton?** 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  and  that  just  before  I  left  the  place,"  was 
the  answer.  **  She  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  said  you 
were  never  absent  from  her  thoughts  or  prayers." 

Guy  Fawkes  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion,  and,  mounting 
one  of  the  horses  brought  by  the  conspirators,  rode  off  towards 
London. 

Chapter  XII. 

THE   FIFTH   OF   NOVEMBER. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  occurrences  last  related,  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  who  was  then  staying  at  Southwark,  suddenly  intimated  his 
intention  of  passing  the  night  at  his  country  mansion  at  Hoxton; 
a  change  of  place  which,  trivial  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  after* 
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wards  assumed  an  importance,  from  the  circumstances  that  arose  out 
of  it.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  day  he  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Hoxton,  accompanied  by  his  customary  attendants,  and  all  appeared 
to  pass  on  as  usual,  imtil,  just  as  supper  was  over,  one  of  his  pages 
amved  from  town,  and  desired  to  see  his  lordship  immediately. 

Aflecting  to  treat  the  matter  with  indifference,  Lord  Mounteagle 
carelessly  ordered  the  youth  to  be  ushered  into  his  presence ;  and 
when  he  appeared,  he  demanded  his  business.  The  page  replied, 
that  he  brought  a  letter  for  his  lordship,  which  had  been  delivered 
under  circumstances  of  great  mystery. 

**  I  had  left  the  house  just  as  it  grew  dusk,**  he  said,  *'  on  an 
errand  of  little  importance,  when  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  suddenly 
issued  from  behind  a  corner,  and  demanded  whether  I  was  one  of 
your  lordship's  servants  ?     On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he 

f)roduced  this  letter,  and  enjoined  me,  as  I  valued  my  life  and  your 
ordship's  safety,  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands  without  delay." 

So  saying,  he  delivered  the  letter  to  his  lord,  who,  gazing  at  its 
address,  which  was,  **  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,"  observed,  "  There  is  nothing  very  formidable  in  its  appear- 
ance.    What  can  it  mean?" 

Without  even  breaking  the  seal,  which  was  secured  with  a  silken 
thread,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  gentlemen,  named  Ward,  who  was 
standing  near  him. 

**  Read  it  aloud,  sir,'*  said  the  earl,  with  a  slight  smile.  ^*  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  some  vapouring  effiision,  which  will  affi)rd  us 
occasion  for  laughter.  Before  I  hear  what  the  writer  has  to  say, 
I  can  promise  him  he  shall  not  intimidate  me." 

Thus  exhorted.  Ward  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

**  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a 
care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you 
tender  your  me,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  from  your  attend- 
ance at  this  parliament,  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish 
the  wickedness  of  this  time.  Think  not  slightingly  of  this  advice, 
but  retire  into  the  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in 
safety;  for,  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say 
they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they 
shall  not  know  who  hurts  them.  This  council  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. It  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the 
danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter.  God,  I 
hope,  will  give  you  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy 
protection  I  commend  you." 

*^  A  singular  letter !"  exclaimed  Mounteagle,  as  soon  as  Ward 
had  finished.     What  is  your  opinion  of  it?" 

"  I  think  it  hints  at  some  dangerous  plot,  my  lord,"  replied 
Ward,  who  had  received  his  instructions ;  "  some  treason  against 
the  state.  With  submission,  I  would  advise  your  lordship  instantly 
to  take  it  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury." 
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"  I  see  nothing  in  it,"  replied  the  earL  "  What  is  your  opinion, 
Merrjn?'  he  added,  turning  to  another  of  his  gentlemen,  to  whom 
He  had  likewise  given  his  lesson. 

"  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  Ward,"  replied  the  attendant. 
**  Tour  lordship  will  hardly  hold  yourself  excused,  if  you  neglect 
to  give  due  warning,  should  aught  occur  hereafter." 

"  Say  you  so,  sirs?"  cried  Lord  Mounteagle.     "  Let  me  hear  it 


once  more." 


The  letter  was  accordingly  read  again  by  Ward,  and  the  earl 
feigned  to  weigh  over  each  passage. 

"  I  am  advised  not  to  attend  the  parliament,"  he  said,  *^ '  for 
Grod  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.'  That  is  too  vague  to  be  regarded.  Then  I  am  urged  to 
retire  into  the  country.  The  recommendation  must  proceed  from 
some  discontented  Catholic,  who  does  not  wish  me  to  De  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  house.  Tiiis  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
80  adjured.  '  They  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  shall  not  know  who  hurts  them.'  That  is  mysterious 
enough,  but  it  may  mean  nothing — any  more  than  what  follows, 
namely,  '  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the 
letter.' " 

**  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Ward;  *^and  though  I 
cannot  explain  the  riddle,  I  am  sure  it  means  mischief." 

"  Well,'*  said  Lord  Mounteagle,  "  since  you  are  of  this  mind,  I 
must  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.     It  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side." 

Accordingly,  after  some  further  consultation,  he  set  out  at  that 
late  hour  for  Whitehall,  where  he  roused  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  showed  him  the  letter.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the 
whole  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  between  these  two  crafty  states- 
men; but  as  the  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  at- 
tendants, the  utmost  caution  was  observed. 

Salisbury  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  communication, 
and  coupling  it,  he  said,  with  previous  intelligence  which  he  had 
received,  he  could  not  help  fearing,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  mysterious  letter,  that  the  parliament  was  indeed 
threatened  with  some  "  terrible  blow."  Acting,  apparently,  upon 
this  supposition,  he  caused  such  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
as  lodgea  at  Whitehall  to  be  summoned,  and  submittmg  the  letter 
to  them,  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  referred  to  some 
dangerous  plot,  though  none  could  give  a  guess  at  its  precise  nature. 
'*  It  is  clearly  some  Popish  project,"  said  Salisbury,  "  or  Lord 
Mounteagle  would  not  have  been  the  party  warned.  We  must  keep 
a  look-out  upon  the  disafiected  of  his  faith." 

"  As  I  have  been  the  means  of  revealing  the  plot  to  your  lord- 
ship— if  plot  it  be — I  must  pray  you  to  deal  gently  with  them," 
rejoined  Mounteagle. 

"  I  will  be  as  lenient  as  I  can,"  returned  Salisbury;  "but  in  a 
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matter  of  this  kind  little  favour  can  be  shown.  If  your  lordship 
will  enable  me  to  discover  the  principal  actors  in  this  affair,  I  will 
take  care  that  no  innocent  party  suffers." 

"You  ask  an  impossibility,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "I  know 
nothing  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  that  letter.  But  I  pray 
your  lordship  not  to  make  it  a  means  of  exercising  unnecessary 
severity  towards  the  members  of  my  religion." 

"  On  that  you  may  rely,"  returned  the  earl.  "  His  majesty  will 
not  return  from  the  hunting  expedition  on  which  he  is  engaged  at 
Royston  till  Thursday  next,  the  30th.  I  think  it  scarcely  worth 
while  (considering  his  naturally  timid  nature,  with  which  your 
lordships  are  well  acquainted)  to  inform  him  of  the  threatened 
danger  until  his  arrival  at  the  palace.  It  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  tate  any  needful  steps,  as  parliament  will  not  meet  for  four  or  five 
days  afterwards.**' 

In  the  policy  of  this  course  the  privy  councillors  agreed,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  tlie  matter  should  be  kept  perfectly  secret  until 
the  king's  opinion  had  been  taken  upon  the  letter.  The  assemblage 
then  broke  up,  it  being  previously  arranged  that,  for  fear  of  some 
attempt  upon  his  life.  Lord  Mounteagle  should  remain  within  the 
palace  till  full  inquiries  had  been  instituted  into  the  affair. 

When  the  two  confederate  nobles  were  left  alone,  Salisbury  ob- 
served, with  a  slight  laugh,  to  his  companion, 

"  Thus  far  we  nave  proceeded  well,  and  without  suspicion,  and, 
rely  upon  it,  none  shall  fall  on  you.  As  soon  as  all  is  over,  the  most 
important  post  the  king  has  to  bestow  shall  be  yours." 

"But  what  of  Tresham?"  asked  Mounteagle.  **  He  was  the 
deliverer  of  this  letter,  and  I  have  little  faith  in  him." 

"Hum!"  said  Salisbury,  after  a  moment's  reflection;  '*ifyoit 
think  it  desirable,  we  can  remove  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  can 
be  easily  silenced." 

**It  will  be  better  so,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "He  may  else 
babble  hereafter.  I  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  send  in  his 
own  name  to  the  conspirators  the  other  day  to  lure  them  into  our 
nets." 

*  *  It  shall  be  repaid  you  a  hundred-fold,"  replied  Salisbury. 
"  But  we  are  observed,  and  must  therefore  separate." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  while  Lord  Mount- 
earfe  was  ushered  to  the  apartments  allotted  to  him. 

To  return  to  Guy  Fawkes.  Arriving  at  South wark,  he  stationed 
himself  near  Lord  Mounteagle's  residence.  But  he  observed 
nothing  to  awaken  his  suspicions,  until  early  in  the  morning  he  per- 
ceived a  page  approaching  the  mansion,  whom,  from  his  livery,  he 
knew  to  be  one  of  Lord  Mounteagle's  household  (it  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  youth  who  had  delivered  the  mysterious  letter),  and  from  him 
he  ascertained  all  that  had  occurred.  Filled  with  alarm,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeding  to  the 
cellar,  examined  the  marks  at  the  door,  and  finding  all  precisely 
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as  he  had  left  it,  felt  certain  that,  whatever  discovery  had  been 
made,  the  magazine  had  not  been  visited. 

He  next  repaired  to  the  house,  of  which  he  possessed  the  key, 
and  was  satisfied  that  no  one  had  been  there.  Somewhat  relieved 
by  this,  he  yet  determined  to  keep  watch  during  the  day,  and,  con- 
cealing himself  near  the  cellar,  remained  on  the  look-out  till  night. 
But  no  one  came ;  nor  did  anything  occur  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
He  would  not,  however,  quit  his  post  till  about  six  o'clock  on  the 
following  evening,  when,  thinking  further  delay  might  be  attended 
with  danger,  he  set  out  to  White  Webbs,  to  give  his  companions 
intelligence  of  the  letter. 

His  news  was  received  by  all  with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  not 
one  except  Catesby,  who  strove  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter, 
though  ne  was  full  of  inward  misgiving,  but  confessed  that  he 
thought  all  chance  of  success  was  at  an  end.  While  deliberating 
upon  what  should  be  done  in  this  fearful  emergency,  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  knocking  without.  All  the  conspi- 
rators concealed  themselves,  except  Guy  Fawkes,  who  opening  tne 
door,  found,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  the  summons  proceeded 
from  Tresham.  He  said  nothmg  till  the  other  had  entered  the 
house,  and  then,  suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  held  it  to  his 
throat. 

*'  Make  your  shrift  quickly,  traitor,"  he  cried  in  a  furious  tone, 
"for  your  last  hour  is  arrived.  What  ho!"  he  shouted  to  the 
others,  who  instantly  issued  from  their  hiding-places,  **  the  fox  has 
ventured  into  the  lion's  den." 

"  You  distrust  me  wrongfully,"  rejoined  Tresham,  with  more 
confidence  then  he  usually  exhibited  in  time  of  danger;  "I  am 
come  to  warn  you,  not  betray  you.  Is  this  the  return  you  make 
me  for  the  service?" 

"  Villain !"  cried  Catesby,  rushing  up  to  him,  and  holding  his 
drawn  sword  to  his  breast;  "you  have  conveyed  the  letter  to 
Lord  Moimteagle." 

*'  It  is  false,"  replied  Tresham;  "  I  have  only  just  heard  of  it; 
and  in  spite  of  the  risk  I  knew  I  should  run  from  your  suspicions, 
I  came  to  tell  you  what  had  happened." 

"  Why  did  you  feign  illness,  and  depart  secretly  for  town,  instead 
of  joining  us  at  Cough  ton  ?'^  demanded  Catesby. 

"  I  will  instantly  explain  my  motive,  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  satisfactory  to  you  on  one  point,  will  be  so  on  another,"  replied 
Tresham  imbesitatingly,  and  with  apparent  frankness.  **  I  was 
fearful  you  would  make  a  further  tool  of  me,  and  resolved  not  to 
join  you  again  till  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plot.  To 
this  determination  I  should  have  adhered  had  I  not  learnt  to-night 
that  a  letter  had  been  transmitted  by  some  one  to  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  which  he  had  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  It  may 
not  convey  any  notion  of  the  plot,  but  it  is  certain  to  occasion 
alarm,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  spite  of  every  personal  consi- 
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deration  to  give  you  warning.  If  you  design  to  escape,  there  is  yet 
time.  A  vessel  lies  in  the  river,  in  which  we  can  all  embark  for 
Flanders." 

"  Can  he  be  innocent?"  said  Catesby  in  a  whisper  to  Garnet. 

"  If  I  had  betrayed  you,"  continued  Tresham,  "  I  should  not 
have  come  hither.  And  I  have  no  motive  for  such  baseness,  for  I 
am  in  equal  danger  with  yourselves.  But  though  the  alarm  has 
been  given,  I  do  not  think  any  discovery  will  be  made.  They  are 
evidently  on  the  wrong  scent." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  replied  Catesby;  "but  I  fear  the  contrary." 
Shall  I  put  him  to  death?"  demanded  Fawkes  of  Gramet. 
Do  not  sully  your  hands  with  his  blood,  my  son,"  returned 
Gramet.  "  K  he  has  betrayed  us,  he  will  reap  the  traitor's  reward 
here  and  hereafter.  If  he  has  not,  it  would  be  to  take  away  a  life 
unjustly.  Let  him  depart.  We  shall  feel  more  secure  without 
him." 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  set  him  free,  father?"  cried  Fawkes. 

**  I  think  so,"  replied  Garnet.  "  We  will  not  admit  him  to  our 
further  conferences;  but  let  us  act  mercifully.*' 

The  maj  or  part  of  the  conspiratorsconcurring  in  this  opinion ,  though 
Fawkes  and  Catesby  were  opposed  to  it,  Tresham  was  suffered  to 
depart.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Garnet  avowed  that  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  design  appeared  so  hazardous,  that  it  ought  to 
be  abandoned,  and  that,  in  nis  opinion,  each  of  the  conspirators  had 
better  consult  his  own  safety  by  flight.  He  added,  that  at  some 
future  period  the  design  might  be  resumed,  or  another  planned, 
which  might  be  more  securely  carried  out. 

After  much  discussion,  all  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposal  except  Fawkes,  who  adhered  doggedly  to  his  purpose, 
and  treated  the  danger  so  slightingly,  that  he  gradually  Drought 
the  others  round  to  his  views.  At  length  it  was  resolved  that 
Gramet  should  set  out  immediately  for  Coughton  Hall  and  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  there 
await  the  result  of  the  attempt,  while  the  other  conspirators  decided 
upon  remaining  in  town,  in  some  secure  places  of  concealment, 
until  the  event  was  known.  Unmoved  as  ever,  Gruy  Fawkes 
declared  his  intention  of  watching  over  the  magazine  of  powder. 

"  If  anything  happens  to  me,'  he  said,  **  you  will  take  care  of 
yourselves.     You  well  know  nothing  will  be  wrung  from  me." 

Catesby  and  the  others,  aware  of  his  resolute  nature,  aflected  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  they  vrillingly  suffered  him  to  take  his 
own  course.  Attended  by  Bates,  Garnet  then  set  out  for 
Warwickshire,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  proceeded  to 
London,  where  they  dispersed,  after  appointing  Lincoln's  Inn 
Walks  as  their  place  of  midnight  rendezvous.  Each  then  made 
preparations  for  sudden  flight  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  and 
Bookwood  provided  relays  of  horses  all  the  way  to  Dunchurch. 

Gruy  Fawkes  alone  remained  at  his  post.     He  took  up  his  abode 
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in  the  cellar,  resolved  to  blow  up  himself,  together  with  his  foes,  in 
case  of  a  surprise. 

On  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  king  returned  to 
Whitehall,  ana  the  mysterious  letter  was  laid  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  privy  council  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  James 
perused  it  carefully,  but  could  scarcely  hide  his  perplexity. 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  expressions,  '  a  terrible 
blow'  to  the  parliament,  and  '  that  the  danger  will  be  past  as  soon 
as  you  have  burnt  the  letter,'  evidently  referring  to  combustion," 
observed  the  earl. 

*'  Tou  are  right,  SaUsbury,"  said  James,  snatching  at  the  sug- 
gestion. "  I  should  not  wonder  if  these  michievous  Papists  mean 
to  blow  us  all  up  with  gunpowder." 

"  Your  majesty  has  received  a  divine  illumination,"  returned 
the  earl.  *^  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me  ;  but  it  must  be 
as  you  intimate.*" 

"  Undoubtedly — undoubtedly,"  replied  the  monarch,  pleased 
with  the  compliment  to  his  sagacity,  though  alarmed  by  theaanger; 
"  but  what  desperate  traitors  they  must  be  to  imagine  such  a  deed. 
Blow  us  up !  God^s  mercy,  that  were  a  dreadful  death !  And 
yet  that  must  evidently  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  How  else 
can  it  be  construed,  except  by  reference  to  the  suddenness  of  the  act, 
which  mifi^ht  be  as  quickly  performed  as  that  paper  would  take  to 
be  consumed  in  the  fire?"    ^  ^  *^ 

"  Your  majesty's  penetration  has  discovered  the  truth,"  replied 
Salisbury,  **  and  by  the  help  of  your  wisdom  I  will  fully  develop 
this  dark  design.     W  here  think  you  the  powder  may  lie  hidden  ? ' 

**  Are  there  any  vaults  beneath  the  parliament  house  ?'*  de- 
manded James,  trembling.  "Heaven  save  us!  We  have  often 
walked  there — perhaps  over  a  secret  mine." 

"  There  are,"  repued  Salisbury;  "and  I  am  again  indebted  to 
your  majesty  for  a  most  important  suggestion,  l^^ot  a  comer  in 
the  vaults  shall  be  left  unsearched.  But  perhaps  you  will  think 
with  me,  that,  in  order  to  catch  these  traitoi*s  in  their  own  trap,  it 
will  be  well  to  defer  the  search  till  the  very  night  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament." 

"  I  was  about  to  recommend  such  a  course  myself,  Salisbury," 
repUed  James. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,"  returned  the  earl;  "  and  now 
I  must  entreat  you  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  your  thoughts,  and  to 
sleep  securely;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it  (after  your  majesty's  dis- 
covery) that  the  plot  shall  be  fully  unravelled." 

The  significant  tone  in  which  the  earl  uttered  the  latter  part  of 
this  speech  convinced  the  king  that  he  knew  more  of  the  matter 
than  he  cared  to  confess;  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
"  Well,  let  it  be  so.  I  trust  all  to  you.  But  I  at  once  divined 
their  purpose — I  at  once  divined  it." 

The  council  then  broke  up,  and  James  laughed  and  chuckled 
to  himself  at  the  discernment  he  had  displayed.     Nor  was  he  less 
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pleased  with  his  minister  for  the  credit  given  him  in  the  affair. 
But  he   took  care  not  to  enter  the  parliament  house. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fourth  of  November,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  Lords  Salisbury  and  Mounteagle, 
visited  the  cellars  and  vaults  beneath  the  parliament  house.  For 
some  time  they  discovered  nothing  to  excite  euspicion.  At  length, 
probably  at  the  sugge^ion  of  Lord  Mounteagle^  whoy'as  will  be 
recollected,  was  acquainted  ^^th  the  situation  of  the  magazine, 
they  proceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they  found  the  store  of  powder; 
but  not  meeting  with  any  of  the  conspirators,  as  they  expected, 
they  disturbed  nothing,  and  went  away,  reporting  the  zcwult  of 
their  search  to  the  king. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  James  advised 
that  a  guard  should  be  placed  near  the  cellar  during  the  wli6le 
of  thetiight,  consisting  olTopcliffeand  a  certain  number  of.iattend- 
ants,  and  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate  of  West- 
minster, upon  whose  courage  and  discretion  full  reliance  could  bo 
placed.  Lord  M ounteagle  als6  requested  permission  to  ke^  giuid 
with  them  to  witness  the  result  of  the  affair.  To  this  tne  king 
assented,  and  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  party  secretly  took^up 
their  position  at  a  point  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  magazine. 

Fawkes,  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  thetime  thesearch was  made, 
returned  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  remained  within  the  oellac, 
seated  upon  a  barrel  of  gimpo wder,  the  head  of  which  he  had  staved 
with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  petronel  in  the  other,  till  put 
midnight. 

The  fifth  of  November  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  clock  of  dier. 
adjoining  abbey  had  scarcely  ceased  tolling  the  hour  that  {iro^ 
claimed  its  arrival,  when  Fawkes,  somewhat  wearied  with  his  90&' 
tary  watching,  determined  to  repair,  for  a  short  space,  to  theadj6i]V» 
ing  house.  He  accordingly  quitted  the  cellar,  leaving  his  lanttoi 
lighted  within  it  in  one  comer.  .  ■ 

Opening  the  door,  he  gazed  cautiously  around,  but  perceiviiig 
nothing,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  he  proceeded  to  lock  the  door. 
While  thus  employed;  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him, 
and  turning  suddenly,  ne  beheld  through  the  gloom  several  persons 
rushing  towards  him,  evidently  with  hostile  intent.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  draw  a  petronel  and  grasp  his  sword;  but  before  he 
could  effect  his  purpose,  his  arms  were  pinioned  by  a  powerful 
grasp  from  behind,  while  the  light  of  a  lantern  thrown  full  in  his 
face  revealed  the  barrel  of  a  petronel  levelled  at  his  head,  and  an 
authoritative  voice  commanded  him  in  the  king's  name  to  sur- 
render. 
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There  would  be  something  very  ludicrous,  if  there  were  not  something 
very  lamentable,  in  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  individuals  when  in  church. 
It  would  certainly  be  interesting  if,  at  a  g^ven  moment,  we  could  ascer- 
tain precisely  whither  tended  the  thoughts  of  each  party  supposed  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  in  devotional  exercise.  What  a  startling  exposure 
there  would  be ! — ^what  a  tremendous  discovery  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud  ! 
That  venerable  old  lady,  with  her  demure  look  and  saintly  aspect,  would, 
most  assuredly,  be  convicted  (while  feebly  mumbling  the  responses) 
of  anxiously  contemplating  the  subject  of  a  new  bonnet — a  question 
probably  g^ven  rise  to  by  the  appearance  in  one  of  some  friend,  which 
exactly  meets  her  approval.  'Ilie  portly  gentleman,  sitting  frowning  in 
the  well-cushioned  pew,  is  thinking  of  the  rascally  conduct  of  Jones 
yesterday  on  the  Stock  Exchange;  his  daughter  by  his  side  is  marvelling 
why  the  Smiths  have  not  given  their  customary  ball  this  season ;  the 
good-natured-looking  tradesman's  wife  in  the  free-seats  is  absorbed  in 
die  consideration  of  the  one  o'clock  dinner,  to  which  the  whole  of  her 
relations  have  been  invited  that  day ;  while  her  two  boys  near  her  are 
furtively  engaged  at  "  odd  and  even*'  with  marbles,  desisting,  however,  at 
the  approach  of  the  beadle. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  Mrs.  Brown  lean  across  to  Mrs.  Robinson  directly 
she  has  entered  the  church  and  taken  her  seat,  and  draw  her  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Black  is  absent;  and  then  to  notice  the  animated 
conversation  that  will  ensue  between  the  two  ladies,  as  to  the  probable 
causes  of  such  absence.  They  talk  and  even  laugh  with  much  energy 
until  the  clergyman  makes  his  appearance  in  the  reading-desk,  and  then 
there  is  such  a  change !  Their  countenances  visibly  lengthen;  they  look 
immediately  as  though  they  had  just  received  tidings  of  some  dreadful 
calamity,  under  which  they  would  eventually  sink,  and  their  behaviour 
is  the  very  essence  of  decorum. 

Some  people,  however,  are  not  so  particular.  That  merry-.ooking 
gentleman  is  apparently  fancying  himself  at  a  cheerful  gathering ;  in 
hct,  his  mind  (like  the  tradesman's  wife's)  is  occupied  in  anticipating  a 
very  social  afternoon  with  sundry  relatives  who  are  to  dine  with  him. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  tries,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  get  rid  of  the  subject ; 
there  is,  consequently,  a  strange  jumbling  within  him  of  the  carnal  and 
the  spiritual.  Thus,  he  beg:ins  the  response,  "  Good  Lord  deliver,"  then 
whispers  to  his  wife,  "  I  do  hope  Mary  won't  spoil  the  mock  turtle." 

It  is  very  distressing  when  one's  mind  lights  suddenly  upon  some 
comical  matter  while  one  is  in  church.  If  we  have  been  to  see  Buckstone 
at  the  Haymarket  the  night  before,  there  will  sometimes  quite  unex- 
pectedly rise  up  the  recollection  of  a  rich  expression  of  that  gentleman, 
and  we  find  ourselves  straightway,  irresistibly  (though  horrified  all  the 
while),  absolutely  on  the  broad  grin  at  the  very  moment,  perhaps,  when 
our  countenance  ought  to  wear  a  peculiarly  penitential  aspect,  and  the 
clergyman's  eye  falling  upon  us  discovers  us,  when  we  are  supposed  to  be 
deeply  bewailing  our  manifold  transgressions,  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  forth  into  a  loud  guffaw. 

This  is  also  very  ^stressing — to  be  dreadfiilly  sleepy  in  a  warm  church 
in  an  evening.  The  inclination  to  slumber  is  occasionally  overpowering; 
every  endeavoiur  to  rouse  and  think  religiously  is  only  a  miserable  failure ; 
the  clergyman's  yoice  falls  faintly  and  more  funtly  on  the  ear,  the  lamps 
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appear  to  grow  dim  and  dimmer,  and  for  the  moment  we  are  aaleep^-only, 
however,  for  the  moment — for  directly  afterwarda  we  are  awakened,  and, 
starting  up  aghast,  we  strive  to  appear  earnestly  attentive,  and  look 
fiercely  round,  as  though  anxious  to  inquire  whether  anybody  had  dared 
to  feincy  us  at  all  somnolent. 

What  a  bustle  there  always  is  when  service  is  concluded.  It  is  a 
grievous  fact,  that  most  people  look  exceedingly  relieved  when  they  have 
risen  from  their  knees  and  are  arranging  their  attire  piior  to  leaving  the 
pew.  Friends  whisper  freely  to  one  another  upon  different  matters.  Mrs. 
BfDwn  and  Mrs.  Robinson  discard  their  woe-begone  aspect  and  smile 
cheerfully ;  the  old  lady  speaks  her  mind  now  fully  to  the  friend  beside 
her  about  the  bonnet  before  alluded  to,  and  the  tradesman's  wife  bustles 
off,  glancing  at  the  clock,  and  wishing  there  were  an  act  of  partiament 
against  long  sermons. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  always  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with 
charity  sermons.  Divers  seats  are  invariably  empty.  Mrs.  Brown  has 
always  a  cold  upon  such  occasions,  and  is  confined  to  the  house.  There 
is  a  dissatisfied  air  about  sundry  people,  who  remark,  after  church,  that 
they  object  on  principle  to  charity  sermons  generally;  while  others  ob- 
serve,  that  the  particular  charity  for  which  this  sermon  has  been  preached 
does  not  meet  their  approval ;  and  therefore,  careless  of  the  odium  they 
had  incurred  thereby,  they  had  not  contributed  to  the  plate. 

A  bishop  is  a  great  attraction  ;  and  it  is  a  very  hanl  case  indeed  if  a 
good  congregation  be  not  obtained  when  the  announcement  has  been 
carefully  spread  that  a  bishop  is  to  preach  a  charity  sermon.  Certain 
old  ladies  have  a  great  notion  of  a  bishop,  and  survey  him  with  much 
reverence.  They  believe  that  no  man  can  read  or  preach  like  a  bishop, 
and  you  cannot  persuade  them  otherwise.  Generally  speaking,  a  bishop 
is  much  more  successful  in  obtaining  a  liberal  collection  than  any  lower 
dignitary  of  the  church. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obey  all  the  injunctions 
one  receives.  I  hear  a  sermon  to-day  in  behalf  of  a  dispensary,  and  I 
am  told  that  this  charity  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  my  assistance,  and 
sad  consequences  are  hinted  at  if  that  assistance  be  withheld.  In  a  few 
Sundays  I  shall  listen  to  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  and  am 
exhorted  to  a  liberal  contribution  towards  their  support ;  again,  a  few 
Sundays  on,  and  a  reverend  missionary  comes  down  upon  me  with  awful 
force  touching  the  state  of  his  fiock  out  in  India  somewhere.  By-and-by 
I  am  reminded  there  is  a  great  lack  of  spiritual  food  nearer  home,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  help  to  furnish  more.  When  to  these  appeals  are 
added  exhortations  in  behalf  of  hospitals,  visiting  societies,  church 
building  societies,  pastoral  aid  societies,  &c.,  and  I  am  admonished  that 
to  each  and  ail  I  must  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  that  there  is  no  telling 
what  will  ensue  if  1  don't, — I  say  it  is  highly  puzzling  to  a  poor  man, 
and  I  am  well  nigh  in  despair. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  if  you  go  to  a  strange  church  and  share  a  hymn- 
book  (oh,  what  a  nuisance  it  is,  that  at  almost  every  church  and  chapel  a 
different  hymn-book  is  required !)  with  some  obliging  personage,  to  find 
that  that  individual  sings  in  a  manner  which  draws  upon  you  both  the 
indignant  observation  of  all  around.  And  how  delightful  it  is  to  stand 
twenty  minutes  waiting  for  a  seat  (although  you  see  plenty  unoccupied), 
the  pew-opener  hoping  that  when  quite  tired  you  will  present  her  with  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  enabling  her  to  perceive  that  you  require  to  be 
inducted  into  a  pew. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  clergy,  but  we  must  say,  that 
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if  generally  they  could  oblige  us  by  throwing  a  little  more  animation 

into  their  style  of  reading  and  preaching,  it  would  be  a  great  boon. 

With  regard  to  preaching  especially,  we  believe  a  minister  cannot  take 

too  much  pains.     Let  him  be  as  calm  and  as  quiet  as  he  pleases,  so  long 

as  he  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  preaching  to  produce  an  effect,  and  that 

he  is  bound  to  adopt  that  style  which  is  most  likely  with  the  majority  of 

individuals  to  create  such  effect.     There  is  no  merit  in  any  manner, 

except  in  so  far  as  it  is  suited  to  produce  an  impression.     There  is  a  cold, 

lifeless  style  of  preaching  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  which  we  do  most 

earnestly   deprecate.     It  is   forgotten   that   there  is  all  the  difference 

between  dignity  and  inanimation.     In  avoiding  a  rant,  clergymen  are  too 

apt  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  preaching  in  a  measured,  monotonous 

strain,  totally  ineffective,  and  therefore  highly  objectionable. 

But  having  said  a  word  rather  against  the  clergy — or,  at  all  events,  a 
portion  of  them — let  us  make  a  remark  in  their  support.  Certain  people 
m  the  present  day  keep  up  a  perpetual  railing  against  the  church ;  the 
business-man,  with  his  thousand  or  so  a-year,  thinks  a  few  hundreds 
quite  enough  for  any  clergyman.  An  individual  holding  half-a-dozen 
offices  goes  into  ecstasies  of  rage  upon  hearing  of  a  clergyman  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  second.  It  is  in  this  way  turned  against 
clergyman,  that  they  have  adopted  the  noblest  and  loftiest  profession. 
Our  payment  is  commonly  regulated  by  the  value  of  what  we  receive ; 
but  some  people  will  not  recognise  this  rule  in  the  recompensing  of  the 
clergy  for  their  labours.     This  is  what  they  would  say  : — 

"  Never  mind  that  they  perform  duties  than  which  there  are  no 
higher ;  never  mind  that  they  confer  a  benefit  than  which  there  is  no 
greater ;  fling  it  in  their  teeth,  that  they  ought  not  to  care  for  worldly 
^ods ;  make  it  an  injury  to  them,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  that  they 
have  chosen  the  very  loftiest  profession, — and  while  granting  the  value 
of  what  you  receive,  grudge  rendering  for  it  more  than  a  most  inadequate 
and  insignificant  return." 

But  we  ought  not  to  have  touched  on  this  matter  here,  and  we  apolo- 
gise.  Oh,  there  is  a  perpetual  preaching  of  charity  in  the  present  day ;  but 
there  is  a  woful  deficiency  in  its  practice.     Not  but  what  we  have  an 
abundance  of  hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  and  schools,  and  other  charitable 
institutions ;  but  there  is  a  charitable  feeling  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  proved  by  the  giving  money,  and  this  does  not  abound.     I  may  be 
moved  to  give  ten  guineas  to  an  infirmary,  but  I  am  not  consequently 
charitable.     My  name  may  be  blazoned  in  every  charity-book,  but  I  may 
be  a  tyrant  to  those  around  me — a  careless,  inconsiderate,  selfish  man ;  if 
I  am  an  employer,  I  may  be  a  miser  in  my  dealings  with  the  employed ; 
and  while  giving  away  my  money  freely  on  all  sides,  because  I  seek  the 
reputation  of  a  chantable  man,  I  may  be  one  who  presses  heavily  on 
the  honest  labourer,  and  deals  meanly  with  him  in  the  matter  of  recom- 
pense for  his  toil. 

We  hardly  hope  any  one  will  read  these  observations.  We  know  they  will 
appear  exceedingly  uninviting  amongst  the  lighter  materials  o£  Ainsworth*s 
Magazine.  But  if  any  one  should  peruse  them,  we  are  desirous  it  should 
be  imderstood  that  the  gist  of  what  we  have  written  is,  that  the  cant 
and  the  fraud  of  the  present  day  are  abominable  in  our  eyes.  Do  let 
us  strive  to  get  back  honesty  amongst  us.  And  if  by  the  side  of  honesty, 
we  are  enabled  to  range  true  religion  and  real  kindly  feeling  one  towards 
another,  oh,  whither  will  have  fled  the  clouds  that  now  darken  this 
mortal  existence! 
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Chapter  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ere  How  d'ye  do  has  taned  each  tongue 
To  Hope's  delightful  measure, 
Goodbye  in  Friendship's  ear  has  rung 
The  knell  of  parting  pleasure. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer. 

On  the  second  succeeding  evening,  Lady  Jeffreys  looked  around  upon 
her  domesticated  guests  with  peculiar  benevolence,  for  it  was  fixed  to  be 
the  last  of  their  visit. 

"  See,"  said  Miss  Fitzaymon  to  her  cousin,  exhibiting  a  paper;  "here 
is  a  keepsake,  which  was  given  to  me  by  Miss  Tudor,  while  you  were 
otherwise  interested  at  the  PMs  this  morning.  These  verses  are  in 
unison  with  the  scenery  of  yesterday's  expedition ;  and  give  a  notion 
how  sentimental  people,  wanting  social  resources,  contrive  to  entertain 
themselves  with  romantic  ideas  of  insignificant  things : — 

Beauteous  in  early  spring,  in  summer's  glow, 
In  autumn's  glory  and  in  winter's  snow. 
Fair  Wye,  I  love  thee!  not  like  those  who  roam; 
To  me  thy  name's  synonymous  with  home: 
No  casual  liking  mine,  no  tourist's  pride. 
For  many  a  year  a  dweller  by  thy  side! 
With  thee  associate  thoughts  and  feelings  glow, 
And  memory's  waves  with  thine  commingling  flow. 
Blessed  be  the  tranquil  hours,  too  swiftly  fled, 
And  blessed  the  memory  of  the  righteous  dead. 
With  whom  I  strayed  thy  beauties  to  explore. 
And  daily  learned  to  love  thee  more  and  more! 

From  rude  Plynlimmon  I  have  tracked  thy  source, 
Through  rocks  and  vales  pursued  thy  devious  course. 
And  pleased,  through  difierent  counties  passed  with  Uiee, 
Far  on  thy  journey  towards  the  Severn  sea. 
By  thee  I've  watched  the  struggling  gleams  of  dawn, 
And  seen  the  summer  sun's  triumphant  morn: 
By  thee,  his  setting  glories  oft  surveyed, 
Tn  lustrous  gold  and  crimson  pomp  arrayed. 
Watched,  one  by  one,  the  glittering  stars  arise. 
Till  sparkling  myriads  filled  the  glowing  skies; 
And  seen  the  moon  come  forth,  our  sight  to  bless. 
And  touch  thy  waves  with  peerless  loveliness! 

I've  seen,  while  on  Wye's  placid  waters  shone 
The  stilling  radiance  of  a  summer's  sun, 
Across  the  river's  width,  from  brim  to  brim. 
Resplendent  kingfishers  in  glory  skim, 
Dive  far  below,  or  hover  hi^  in  air, 
Or  choose  some  shrub,  and  perch  observant  there: 

*  Wales  for  ever ! 
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In  the  soft  bank  explored  its  careraed  rest, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  the  halcyon's  nest. 

On  Wye's  broad  surface,  calmed  by  summer  skies, 

Green  tangled  isles  of  floating  crowfoot  rise, 

Broad-lobed  the  leaves  above,  while  those  below 

In  linear  shreds  adaptive  changes  show; 

High  stand  the  crowding  flowers,  all  white  to  view. 

Each  hidden  centre  gleams  with  yellow  hue; 

Shining  in  olive  green,  with  shielded  head. 

Conspicuous,  like  the  cuisse,  in  brilliant  red. 

Firm-treading  galinules,  wiUi  fringed  feet. 

Bun  o*er  those  quivering  isles  in  movement  fleet. 

When  dear  and  placid  Wye's  pure  waters  flow, 
And  sunbeams  light  the  weedy  beds  below. 
Forth  from  that  shelter  of  less  smiling  hours. 
With  rapid  fln,  a  playful  myriad  pours; 
Now  upward  spring,  then  turn  and  quickly  glance 
In  flgnres  graceful  as  some  mazy  dance. 
Their  colours  glitter  with  reflected  light, 
Their  movements  make  the  circling  waters  bright, 
As  full  of  life  and  joy  they  sportive  play. 
Or  leaping  seize  the  fly,  their  destined  prey: 
While  restless  wagtails,  near  the  margin  low, 
In  ceaseless  haste  run  nimbly  to  and  fro. 

Oft  motionless  and  still,  on  Llyfhi's  shore, 
Just  ere  his  tribute  swells  Wye's  watery  store, 
The  watchfiil  heron's  melancholy  mien. 
His  crest  wide  wavering  to  the  breeze,  is  seen, 
And  oft  firom  airy  heights,  his  frequent  cry 
Betrays  his  soaring  x>ath  across  the  sky. 
There  tpo  the  lively  peewit  may  be  seen. 
With  citrving  crest  and  wings  of  purpled  g^reen. 
With  eyes  of  hazel  clear,  and  sable  breast. 
On  earth,  or  air,  or  water,  ne'er  at  rest. 

In  equinoctial  hours  the  sudden  gale 
Boars  from  the  hills,  careers  along  the  vale, 
Budely  it  sweeps  the  quivering  blades  of  grass. 
And  daisies  bend  as  these  wild  tempests  pass; 
The  bowing  shrubs  with  fluttering  foliage  sigh. 
And  sturdy  woods  in  hollow  groans  reply. 
The  storm-wrought  river,  with  unwonted  force, 
AU  raging  life,  hurls  on  its  hurrying  course, 
In  swelling  billows  now  the  banks  it  laves, 
Then,  foaming,  thunders  down' like  ocean's  waves. 
Long  rolls  the  blast,  and,  ere  its  peal  is  o'er, 
Benewing  strength,  peals  louder  than  before  ; 
WTiile  snowy  racks  flit  o'er  an  azure  sky. 
And  cast  their  hasty  shadows  as  they  fly. 
When  copious  rains  had  drench'd  the  mountain  source, 
And  brooks,  with  redden'd  waves  and  added  force, 
Pwd  double  tribute  to  Wye's  stately  tide. 
And  swell'd  his  stream,  and  madden'd  him  with  pride, 
Boaring  and  ravaging  along,  he  bore 
Full  many  a  trophy  from  the  sufiering  shore ; 
Indignant  tossed  it  on  his  mighty  wave. 
And  then  to  distant  lands  the  fragments  gave. 

Oft,  in  the  wa3rward  autumn  of  the  year. 
The  wide-wing'd  sea-gulls  find  a  refuge  here ; 
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And  while  we  pleas'd  survey  their  vigorous  forms, 

Our  fears  anticipate  pursuing  storms. 

Yearly  I  see  the  swallows  congregate, 

Till  neighbouring  alders  bend  beneath  their  weighty 

Whether  some  long  migration  prove  the  theme, 

Or  great  consult  where  they  shall  lie  and  dream ! 

Amidst  the  jagged  ice,  if  some  faint  ray 
Of  glimmering  sunshine  cheer  the  winter's  day, 
The  dldappers,  in  chestnut  livery  clad, 
Come  forth  to  sport  and  dive  with  antics  glad ; 
Their  tiny  forms  require  no  earthly  rest 
Tliey  pierced  their  shells  within  a  watery  nest, 
And  in  its  ample  range  and  swampy  floor 
First  leacm'd  tiie  depths  of  waters  to  explore. 
The  penciird  maDards,  too,  of  rich  array. 
Their  varied  hues  in  gloiisy  pride  display. 
Alas  !  unwary  of  tiie  risks  iAiey  run, 
Too  aoon  the  victims  of  the  sportsman's  gun. 
Diving  alert,  the  shag  his  aim  evades, 
Until,  deluded  by  some  neighbouring  shades, 
She  stands  secure,  her  glossy  plumes  outspread, 
And  flaps  her  moisten*d  wings,  and  shakes  her  glittering  head. 
Here  the  red>breasted  merganser  is  found. 
Widgeon,  md  tcsal,  and  crested  grebes  abound. 
Assembling  here,  when  Winter  reigns  supreiae^ 
To  shun  his  gathering  storms  and  cold  extreme. 
The  wild  swans,  halting  from  m^estic  flight. 
With  graceful  wing  on  Wye's  broad  stream  alight ; 
In  fleets  their  plumage,  dazaling  white,  diaplay. 
And  proudly  duh  the  forming  ice  away; 
And  sail  in  varied  attitudes  around, 
While  from  the  banks  their  clarion  notes  resound. 

Fair  Wye !    No  sweeter  theme  might  bard  desire 
Who  tunes  for  native  scenes  a  British  lyre ; 
Fern  from  thy  rocks,  and  flow'rets  from  thy  meads, 
Where  frequent  barrows  tell  of  ancient  deeds ; 
The  sweet  bird-concerts  on  thy  varying  shore, 
The  brilliant  flies  that  sport  thy  sur&ce  o'er  ; 
The  lovely  scenes  which  decorate  thy  side ; 
Thy  fibers*  toils,  and  craft  diversified ; — 
All  these,  and  more,  which  dearer  charms  import, 
Expand  one  cherish'd  wish  within  this  heart, 
To  earn  an  oaken  garland  near  thy  wave, 
And  find,  not  far  from  thence,  a  rural  grave  !** 

'^  I  confess,''  remarked  Mr.  Willoaghbj,  ^  tbat  I  not  only  ^mpathise 
with  these  expressions  of  delight  in  natural  objects,  but  I  do  very 
heartily  participate  in  all  the  simple  and  ordinary  interests  of  rural  life. 
An  early  walk  this  morning  horded  me  several  pleasant  pictures. 
Leaving  the  shrubbery  which  flanks  the  grounds,  I  turned  through  a 
gate  into  an  orchard.  On  the  trees  stood  bright  red  apples,  gleaming 
through  golden  foliage :  women  and  children  were  stooping  in  the 
rough,  dewy  grass,  picking  up  the  fallen  fruit,  putting  them  carefully 
into  wiskets,  and  carrying  them  to  pile  up  the  large,  yellow  cider-heap 
in  the  comer.  Passing  through  the  orcnard  into  a  meadow,  I  saw 
a  little  flock  of  sheep  running  about  in  consternation,  chased  by  a  sleek 
black  dog,  with  long  waved  hair,  a  curled  tail,  shrewd  ears,  and  tan  legs. 
His  operations  were  regulated  by  a  man  with  a  long  coid  in  his  hand, 
whose  abrupt  commands  prodaoea  the  efifoct  of  diiring  all  the  sheep  into 
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A  oomer,  and  pemiing  them  there  in  terror  of  their  watchful  sentineL 
Tlie  dog  looked  round  and  up  for  further  orders.  They  were  issued,  and 
in  an  instant  he  singled  out  a  certain  wether,  and  routed  him  towards 
the  angle,  where  the  shepherd  sprang  upon  him,  put  the  rope  round  his 
1^  drew  the  noose,  and  led  him  o£P.  Apart  from  this  scene,  a  lang^uid 
procession  of  turkeys  stepped  along,  uttering  low  and  plaintive  gohhling 
sounds.  Af^  this,  crossing  a  piece  of  arable  ground,  which  oxen  were 
plooghk^  I  heard  at  short  intervals  the  querulous  call  of  the  corncrake, 
and  saw  a  flock  of  snowy  geese  returning  firom  stubble  enjoyments. 
Oambering  thence  over  a  five-barred  gate  into  the  road,  I  went  hy 
several  pretty  cottages,  where  scarcely  a  window  was  destitute  of  gera- 
niums in  flower-pots.  Near  a  farmhouse  I  watched  a  high  waggon-load 
of  late-i^pened  oats,  trembling  as  its  steady  team  turned  a  sharp  comer 
into  the  rick-yard;  where  a  man  on  a  ladder,  having  skilfully  placed  a 
pyramid  of  glossy  thatch  over  a  huge  globular  wheat-stack,  was  sur- 
mounting it,  by  way  of  ornament,  with  a  rustic  weather-vane.  In  front 
of  the  &rmhouse  I  witnessed  a  milking  scene — cows,  girls,  and  three- 
legged  stools  complete.  Then  I  noticed  a  woman  with  her  mob-cap 
fl^,  and  with  looks  of  exultation  bearing  homeward  in  her  apron,  up- 
raised and  sustained  by  her  hand,  some  eggs,  just  discovered  in  a  hen's 
hidden  nest.  The  host  of  village  matrons,  too,  and  girls  carrying  water 
amused  and  pleased  me,  for  they  were  upright  and  graceful  as  CaryatideB, 
and  worthy  ci  association  with  ihe  attendants  at  Callirhoe's  sprmg.  I 
paused  to  admire  the  picturesque  waterfall,  formed  by  the  diverted  moun- 
tain stream  which  turns  the  village  com -mill.  Another  little  riU  is  still 
applied  to  the  uses  of  a  fulling-mill  and  local  factory.  The  cheerfrd 
whirr  of  the  spinning-wheel  sounded  from  many  a  hearth,  and  the  stroke 
of  the  loom  from  some  high-pitched  attics;  i^iile  knitting-needles 
gMtteied  akmg  the  roadside,  as  the  housewife,  frugal  of  time,  hastened  lo 
complete  the  red  socks  for  her  boy,  or  the  grey  hose  for  her  spouse. 
Aniving  at  the  turnpike,  a  man  in  a  shoemaker's  aprou  darted  out  of  the 
neat  httle  house,  to  throw  open  the  widest  of  the  two  gates  for  me. 
Wdsh  courtesy  is  kradness  itself,  and  not  its  imitation.  Up  one  of  the 
divm;ing  bridle-roads  travelled  a  lass,  who  was  g^oing,  by  vray  of  variety, 
a  milking  expedition  on  horseback.  She  had  neither  saddle,  nor  bridle^ 
nor  guiding^rod ;  the  pail  balanced  well  upon  her  lap,  the  old  mare  trotted 
steadily,  and  a  foal  trotted  in  the  rear.  Fiuiher  on  I  saw  the  village 
church,  with  its  tall  dark  tower,  and  embattled  crown  of  white ;  and  the 
green  grave-mounds,  overshadowed  by  magnificent  yew-trees." 

'^  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  ^'  tiiat  the  call  we  made  to-day  at  T 
Fersondy  was  the  most  amusing  of  all  our  visits.  Mrs.  Evans  told  me 
many  anecdotes  of  Welsh  life  in  the  Vale  of  Towy,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary customs  that  still  prevail  there:  great  burials,  as  she  termed  them, 
where  all  the  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances  assemble  and  form  a 
very  long  and  solemn  procession;  and  those  very  strange  things,  marriage 
Inddings  !  The  bidder,  she  informed  me,  does  not  often  now  go  about, 
dressed  up  gaily,  and  canying  a  long  pole  with  flowers  on  it,  from  house 
to  house,  to  invite  guests  to  the  wedding,  though  that  Ls  still  done  in  some 
places  ;  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  men  scarcely  ever  run  the  gwyntyn^ 
as  she  called  it,  on  horseback,  or  recite  verses  and  play  the  harp  to  charm 
the  bride's  houaedoot  open ;  nor  do  her  friends  ofben  now  pursue  the 
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married  pair  and  iheir  party  when  returning  from  church,  and  attempt^  in 
sport,  to  rescue  the  hride,  as  they  did,  she  declares,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans  and  Sahines  ;  hut  they  still  keep  up  some  old  practices,  such  aa 
singing  in  companies  to  the  harp,  and  dancing  Welsh  jigs.  To  save  the 
trouhle  of  writing,  these  invitations  are  generally  printed,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered most  complimentary  to  have  them  in  English,  whether  the  people 
understand  it  or  not.  Hal^-a-crown  or  a  shilling  is  the  ordinary  donation 
from  each  person  attending,  and  the  guests,  it  seems,  are  frequently  so 
very  numerous,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  collected  towards  buying 
furniture  and  beginning  to  keep  house.  Mrs.  Evans  described  it  as  a 
most  charming  sight  to  behold  such  a  wedding,  with  a  hundred  or  more 
bright  looking  girls  walking  two  and  two  together,  and  as  many  young 
men  in  similar  order,  all  sprucely  attired,  and  wearing  neat  gloves  and 
riband  favours.  She  became  quite  animated  on  the  subject,  and  gave  me 
a  specimen  of  a  bidding.     Here  it  is  : — 

"  Caermartheji,  November  13,  1845. 
"  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  Matrimonial  State,  on  Tuesdat,  the  2d  Day  of 
December  next,  we  are  encouraged  by  our  Friends  to  make  a  BIDDING  on  the 
occasion,  tiie  same  day,  at  the  Toung  Woman's  Father's  House,  called  and  known 
by  the  Sign  of  the  Feucan,  in  Lammas-street;  when  and  where  the  favour  of 
your  good  company  is  humbly  solicited;  and  whatever  donation  you  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow  on  us  then,  will  be  thankfully  received,  warmly  acknowledged, 
and  dieerfully  repaid,  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar  occasion, 

"  By  your  most  obedient  servants, 

«  WILLIAM  THOBiAS, 

(JSUme-Mason,) 
"  MARGARET  JONES. 

\*  The  Young  Man's  Father  and  Mother  (John  and  Margaret  Thomas,  of 
Picton  Terrace),  together  with  his  Cousins  (David  and  Mary  Rees,  Lammas- 
street),  also  his  Cousin  (Elizabeth  Evans),  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the  above  nature* 
due  to  them,  be  retumea  to  the  Young  Man  on  the  above  day,  and  will  be  thankful 
for  all  favours  granted. 

*«*  Also,  the  Young  Woman  with  her  Father  and  Mother  (Heniy  and  Mary 
Jones),  her  Brother  (Thomas  Jones),  her  Sister  (Mary  Jones),  her  Uncle  and 
Aunt  (Henry  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  Wood's  Row),  her  Uncle  and  Aunt  (David 
and  Hannah  Jones,  Fenian  Ystrad),  and  her  Uncle  and  Aunt  (Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth Harris,  Danyrallt,  Alltycnap),  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the  above  nature,  due 
to  them,  be  returned  to  the  Young  Woman  on  the  a£>ve  day,  and  will  be  thankful, 
together  with  her  Uncle  and  Aunt  (William  and  Mary  Jones,  Llangain),  for  all 
favours  granted." 

"  I  love  every  part  of  poor  Wales  so  well,"  said  Lady  Jeffreys,  "  that 
had  it  ever  been  my  duty  to  dwell  elsewhere  I  must  have  carried  away 
with  me  a  load  of  its  earth  to  be  buried  in,  as  Cadoe^  tells  me  pilgrims 
sometimes  did  from  Jerusalem.  During  my  occasional  visits  to  ^gland, 
years  ago,  I  always  loved  to  feel  a  wind  that  blew  from  Wales,  and  learned 
to  appreciate  the  tenderness  of  Gray's  fine  lines  : — 

I  feel  the  g^es  that  from  you  blow 

A  momentaiT  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fre^  their  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 

To  breathe  a  second  spring.* 

*  Ode  '<  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College." 
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By-the-by,  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Gray  either  caught  that 
pleasant  thought  from  a  Welsh  bard,  or  was  led  to  form  it  by  studying 
oar  Cambrian  poetry.  Give  us  your  English  paraphrase,  my  dear  Cadog, 
of  David  ab  Gwilym's  invocatdon  to  the  wind,  which  was  composed  before 
Gower  and  Chaucer  first  shaped  Enelish  into  verse." 
Cadog  Trevor  immediately  recited  the  following  lines : — 

Ethereal  wind!  thou  dost  rejoice 
With  rapid  flight  and  mighty  voice 

To  range  at  will,  around,  afar: 
In  terrors  is  thy  being  known, 
When  issuing  forth,  unseen,  alone, 
From  secret  chambers  of  the  sky, 
No  foot,  no  wing,  no  whirling  car, 
Above  the  mountain  summits  high, 
Shrieking,  in  wildest  ecstasy, 
Defiance  to  the  world! 

Unresting  friend!  when  urging  &st 
Thy  journey  with  the  northern  blast. 

My  message  bear  along  the  vale! 
Arise,  oh  friend,  with  clearest  note. 
Where  Acron's  lustrous  waters  float. 
Nor  wait  to  whisper  with  its  wave: 
Pause  not  to  hear  my  rival  rail; 
My  country,  with  each  bliss  it  gave. 
Enthrals  me  now  a  wretched  slave. 
Who  cannot  fly  with  thee! 

Within  thy  vast,  void  resting  place. 
Thy  form  no  eye  could  ever  trace; 

A  thousand  listening  ears  attend, 
When  rushing  with  the  rain-clouds  forth. 
Thou  pour'st  God*s  bounties  o*er  the  earth. 
Tlm}ugh  the  oaks*  feathery  tops  elate, 
Boaring  dost  thou  wear  and  rend; 
Loudly  thy  shouts  reverberate, 
Bidding  the  chafi^-heaps  dissipate, 
Warder  on  high,  at  dawning  day! 

Thou  com'st  in  tcmx>e8t  o*er  the  sea 
That  rested  in  serenity: 

Wayward  as  any  cMld  at  play 
Upon  its  sandy  shore  or  beach. 
Ever  persuasive,  dost  thou  teach 
TrvL&t  in  enticing  treachery; 
Then  scattering  in  wild  wreck  away. 
Dost  heap  the  spoils  of  ruiu  high. 
Oh,  ruthless  tyrant  of  the  sky, 
That  fliest  o*er  earth  and  sea! 

When  thou  at  scattering  leaves  dost  play. 
Soon  dost  thou  strip  the  quivering  spray: 

No  sentry  e*er  thy  passage  stays. 
Nor  hosts  in  martial  pomp  arrayed^ 
Nor  champion  with  his  azure  blade; 

Nor  land-floods  stop,  nor  rains  impede: 
Nor  chance  can  slightest  hindrance  raise. 
To  stay  thy  course,  or  stint  thy  speed. 
For  dearest  wish,  or  direst  need. 
Of  any  mortal  man! 
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Oh,  wind  I  no  fire  can  ever  bum  thee — 
No  guileful  art  can  ever  turn  thee, 
Nor  depths  unknown  can  drown; 
Thou  hast  no  members  to  ensnare, 
Nor  needest  thou  swift  steed  to  hear, 

Nor  boat,  nor  bridge  acrofls  the  stream. 
The  mightiest  clan,  or  meanest  down. 
Alike  might  impotently  dream 
To  stop  Uiee,  going  forth  supreme, 
On  thy  triumphant  way! 

Storm  of  the  mountain,  rise  to  night 
To  aid  a  wretched  love-lorn  wight; 

For  ah!  my  fond  affections  rest 
On  Morfiidd,  gentle,  glorious  fair. 
Whose  bondis  I  own,  and  joy  to  bear. 
Oh,  speed  to  her  paternal  home-^ 
Besiege  her  door,  resistless  guest, 
Ere  swiftest  messenger  can  come. 
And  entering  find  her  'midst  the  gloom, 
And  utter  there  my  sigh! 

Thou  that  dost  through  the  zodiac  run. 
Hail  thus  my  generous,  faithful  one: 

*'  Oh,  think  of  him  who  thinks  of  thee! 
Thy  constant  lover's  fondest  vow, 
Oh,  bright-haired  maid,  is  breathing  now." 
Speed  thy  lofty  flight  to  meet  her, 

Friendly  gale,  across  the  sky; 
Stooping  bend  thy  course  to  greet  her, 

Hasten  back  with  sweet  reply : 
All  my  love,  my  sorrows  tell. 
Gale  auspicious,  fiire  thee  welL* 

'^  Caerdigan,"  resumed  Lady  Jefi&eya,  ^'  is  not  my  native  county ;  but 
I  confess  that  for  many  reasons  I  entertain  a  peculiar  reverence  for  it. 
The  purest  of  all  the  Welsh  dialects  is  spoken  there<.  It  was  the  native 
kingdom  of  the  great  Caradoc  ab  Bran  (Caractacus).  It  contains  that 
hallowed  spot,  Llandewi  Bre6,  where  early  in  the  sixth  century  the 
celebrated  synod  was  h^d,  in  whicli  St.  David  refuted  and  suppressed  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  There  are  the  ruins  of  Strata  Florida,  which  was  for 
ages  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Wales ;  and  there  is  bright  Aberystwith, 
the  most  cheerful  of  watering  places.  There  is  the  tomb  of  Taliesin ; 
and  there  are  abundant  Druidical  remidns,  and  stones,  and  coins,  which 
have  been  touched  by  the  heroes  of  ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  county  too  are  remarkably  acute  and  apt  in  learning,  and  bear  a 
high  character  in  all  respects.  The  wheat  harvests  of  Herefordshire,  and 
of  the  lower  part  of  Brecknockshire,  are  chiefly  reaped  by  Cardiganshire 
men.  Many  of  these  are  farmers'  sons,  and  their  conduct  is  exemplary. 
Their  own  grain  ripens  late,  so  they  generally  get  back  again  in  time  to 
reap  it ;  if  not,  the  women  go  out  m  gangs  and  do  the  work  themselves. 
These  women  look  like  Amazons,  for  every  one  wears  a  short  light  jacket, 
with  a  dark  petticoat  girdled  over  it,  having  at  the  bottom  a  broad  red 
hem :  a  handkerchief  is  bofmd  rovmd  the  head,  and  each  bears  a  sickle 
under  her  arm.  Cheerfnl,  temperate,  and  diligent,  the  Cardies  come 
down  in  bands,  each  man  with,  his  neat  knapsack,  and  his  sickle  outside 

*  For  a  literal  translation,  vide  Jones's  '' Bardic  Museum,"  voL  il.,  pp.  54,  55. 
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of  it,  strapped  npon  his  back.  Sometimes  there  is  a  pony  in  the  partjTy 
upon  which  each  man  rides  in  tuiTi  as  he  gets  tired.  Perhaps  yon  may 
haTe  met  with  some  of  them  on  the  road,  near  Castell  Rhys.  They 
resort  to  the  several  farms,  where  their  services  are  usuaUy  bespoken  firom 
year  to  year.  Social  among  themselves,  while  shy  of  otners,  they  faith- 
fiilly  do  their  duty,  and  quietly  depart.  To  meet  such  armed  bands  upos 
the  road  mi^ht  seem  formidable  to  a  stranger,  but  those  who  know  the 
character  of  the  people  would  rather  regard  their  presence  as  protective. 
Sometimes,  when  requiring  further  emplo}anent,  they  repair  to  the  old 
market-place  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  wait  there  to  be  hired.  A 
friend  told  me  that  one  Sunday  several  parties  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  the  space  below  that  old  town- hall,  and  lay  listlessly  lounging  and 
chatting,  or  sleeping  there.  A  Dissenting  minister  passing  by  felt  sorry 
to  see  the  poor  Canlies  thus  wasting  the  Sabbath,  and  with  the  zealous 
promptitude  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Cymry,  he  addressed  them  at 
once  in  their  native  tongue.  Gaining  courage  ^m  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  he  soon  found  ready  powers  of  expression  in  a  language  which 
he  had  long  disused,  and  proceeded  to  give  them  a  religious  exhortation. 
That  being  done>  he  raised  the  tune  of  a  Welsh  hymn  for  them,  and 
after  a  while  left  the  whole  assembly  still  earnestly  engaged  in  psalmody. 
Oh!  how  sweet  and  solemn  is  our  Welsh  sacred  music.** 

"  I  perceive  with  joy,**  added  Cadog  Trevor,  "  that  our  friends  have 
ah^ady  learned  to  love  Wales.  No  one  in  any  country  can  calmly  look 
forth  upon  the  earth  and  sky  without  receiving,  from  the  crowd  of  inde- 
finite emotions  simultaneously  excited  by  their  magni6cence,  a  general 
impression  of  nature*s  vastness  and  of  Omnipresent  Power.  But  thus  to 
look  abroad  into  the  illimitable  regions  of  space,  reflecting  the  while 
upon  oneself,  as  a  member  of  the  worid*s  vast  family  and  as  a  spiritual 
sojourner  in  this  material  universe,  brings  the  beholder  at  once  under  the 
benign  and  elevating  influences  of  the  great  Creator's  manifested  wisdom, 
power,  and  love.  The  contemplation  of  the  immense  imity  of  nature, 
serenely,  yet  ceaselessly,  working  in  its  infinite  courses,  composes  while 
it  awes  the  human  spirit.  It  enlarges  and  exalts  the  faculties,  it  leads 
the  affections  into  contact  with  all  pure  and  lovely  things ;  it  gives  them, 
through  creation,  communion  with  the  Creator;  it  takes  away  the 
loD^mess  of  life,  by  enforcing  relation  and  fellowship  with  the  whole 
universe ;  and  it  sanctions  our  blissful  appropriation  of  all  the  treasures 
of  ^vine  beneficence. 

^  There  are  few  natural  scenes,  perhaps,  in  any  land,  which  considered 
from  certain  points  of  sight,  are  wholly  destitute  of  power  to  engage  and 
to  reward  attention.  If  ever  I  have  failed  in  detecting  beauties  in  a 
landsci^,  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  in  fault.  For  want  of  daily  training^ 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  nature's  less  obvious  beauties,  our  perceptions 
beoome  dull  and  our  judgments  partial.  A  thousand  ag^reeaHe  objedas 
are  consequently  excluded  from  our  enjoyment,  merely  because  they 
happen  to  contrast,  or  to  lose  by  comparison  with  the  series  of  images 
wmeh  chance  or  choice  has  estaUbhed  as  f&vourites  of  our  £smcy.  We 
oogki  to  proceed  to  the  view  of  new  prospects  with  hearts  laid  fairly 
open  to  their  influences,  and  ready  to  sulmiit  to  their  power ;  making 
partiality  for  local  landscapes,  like  love  for  particular  friends,  a  centre  of 
emanstioii  to  congenial  feelings.     Heartily  and  practically  I  acknowledge 
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all  this ;  suffer  me  then  to  expatiate  unreproved  on  the  delights  of  my 
own  land. 

'<  Its  characteristics  are  remarkably  definite.  Its  atmosphere,  the 
tinctures  of  its  sky,  the  shapes  of  its  clouds,  the  outline  of  its  mountains, 
and  the  tints  of  its  verdure,  fix  themselves  with  lively  distinctness  on  the 
memoiy.  Our  sea  has  the  deep  clear  hues  of  azure  and  emerald  green, 
the  briUiant  lieht,  and  the  majestic  swell  peculiar  to  western  coasts  in 
the  British  Isles.  Our  rocky  shores  are  set  with  bold  headlands,  and 
abound  with  noble  bays,  inlets,  and  estuaries,  which,  penetrating  £ur 
among  our  Cambrian  alps,  add* effective  breadth  and  grandeur,  and  impart 
depth  and  richness  of  colouring  to  the  scenery.  Springs  and  rivers  run 
firom  the  rugged  heights,  tracing  out  highways  of  nature  by  wooded 
hills  and  through  luxuriant  valleys ;  rush  in  wild  cascades,  or  loiter  in 
dreary  lakes,  amid  scenes  sufficiently  modified  to  harmonise  with  every 
mood  of  mind«  Human  hearts  claim  affinity  with  all  natural  objects; 
for  mine,  the  multitudinous  tribes  of  vegetable  existence,  overspreading 
inorganic  matter,  forge  links  of  attachment  to  the  very  substance  of  this 
earth.  Vast,  yet  minute, — frail,  yet  everlasting, — waxing  old,  while  pos- 
sessed of  inherent  powers  of  renovation, — they  remain  always  beautiful, 
lovely,  and  poetic  in  every  form  and  phase  of  their  being.  The  physical 
sciences,  like  trees  drawing  each  other  up  towards  their  perfection, 
thrive  in  association.  May  success  and  honour  crown  their  laborious 
students !  Be  it  ours  to  acquire  firom  the  results  of  their  investigations 
rich  treasures  of  poetic  thought!  Among  plants,  though  ranged  in 
classes  and  orders,  in  genera  and  species,  each  individual  is,  in  truth,  dis- 
similar in  some  points  to  all,  while  each  and  all  are  attractive  severally 
and  collectively  in  their  endless  diversities.  Their  perfect  s}'mmetry  of 
structure,  in  the  curve  of  leaves,  and  in  every  part, — their  graceftil  group- 
ing together,  and  their  apparent  sensibility, — add  inexpressible  charms 
to  scenery. 

*^  The  melancholy  crags  and  prisms  of  our  igneous  rocks  are  not  only 
strewn  with  crystal  gems,  but  enlivened  by  lichens,  which  enamel  even 
the  rigid  granite.  These  curious  families  of  plants  may  be  traced  in 
Wales  covering  the  crags  of  Snowdon,  uniting  incoherent  particles  of 
sand  upon  our  coasts,  tesselating  all  Nature's  pavements,  painting  her 
dififs,  working  mosaic  in  her  rocks,  and  inlaying  her  woods  with  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  and  fresh  dyes  of  green,  dear  orange  and  vermilion ; 
mellowing  disintegrated  soil,  and  everywhere  slowly  working  out  the 
transmutation  of  the  sterile  stone  into  the  fertile  mould.  Their  cups, 
some  wrought  with  minute  tracery  in  materials  brighter  than  gold ;  some 
like  pellucid  horn  enamelled  with  scarlet  and  olive;  others  resembling 
with  strange  exactness  the  brown  antlers  of  the  stag  and  elk,  all  filled 
with  nectareous  dews,  appear  like  drinking  vessels  for  the  tiniest  fairies. 
Their  delicate  substance  assumes  ten  thousand  elegant  patterns,  and  is 
oflten  woven  into  £Emtastic  tapestries  in  rivalry  of  hoarfrost. 

'^  Then  there  are  the  liverworts,  bearing  leaves  that  sprout  with  buds, 
haunting  and  grouping  wherever  there  is  abundant  and  abiding  moisture ; 
and  the  multitudinous  fungi,  which  set  the  pillared  circles  of  miniature 
temples  for  the  Druidic  spirits  of  tradition ;  crowding  upon  each  other 
and  upon  all  things,  displaying,  among  their  uncounted  varieties,  some 
of  the  most  admirable  forms,  the  most  delicate  tints,  and  the  softest  and 
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most  exquisite  textures  that  ever  afforded  gratification  to  human  per- 
ceptions. The  grit  rocks  wrapped  in  vestures  of  rich  hrown  and  purple 
heather,  the  shale  in  its  robe  of  blueish  grey  sedge,  and  the  limestone 
with  its  richlj  verdant  clothing,  and  its  primeval  woods,  those  old  land- 
marks of  property,  those  witnesses  of  history,  those  types  of  human 
a^iration  which  whisper  to  us  incessantly  like  voices  of  the  past ;  all  add 
to  the  diversified  charms  of  our  lovely  land. 

"  You  have  seen  the  rock -fronted  hills  of  the  mountain  limestone  beside 
the  Wye,  which  artists  admire  so  devoutly.  You  have  felt  the  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ranges  among  the  passes  of  the 
Mynydd  Du,  and  in  view  of  the  pyramidal  summits  of  our  Beacons. 
The  undulating  hills  of  the  carboniferous  regions,  full  of  wild  beauty  and 
interspersed  with  wooded  glades,  preserve  among  their  subterranean 
stores  the  castes  of  many  extinct  species  of  terrestrial  plants,  arborescent 
and  herbaceous  ferns,  fir-trees,  cacti,  equiseti,  and  reeds.  Our  coasts 
afford  numerous  species  of  sea-weed.  Among  our  freshwater  plants  are 
the  glassworts,  always  submerged,  covering  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  forming 
favourite  haunts  of  the  trout  and  carp,  and,  productive  nurseries  of  in- 
sects, they  furnish  attractive  objects  of  study  to  the  physiologist,  who 
watches  in  their  translucent  tubes  the  mysterious  circulation  of  their  sap. 
All  the  secrets  of  structural  development  may  here  be  pleasurably  investi- 
gated. System  becomes  easy  in  the  presence  of  harmonious  influences, 
and  description  spontaneous,  when  undisturbed  tranquillity  concentrates 
attention  to  receive  imaginative  impressions. 

'*  Our  peat  bogs  are  replete  with  amphibious  mosses ;  our  rocky  re- 
cesses, feudal  ruins,  and  woods,  are  thickly  set  with  their  delicate  foliage 
and  fringed  capsules.  Mosses, — beautiful  mosses, — are  the  sheltering 
home,  the  containing  world  of  myriads  of  insect  races ; — finely- organised 
animal  beings,  who  are  invisibly  working  out,  among  these  miniature 
forests,  the  little  pmrposes  appointed  for  them  by  Providence.  The  very 
rare  prostrate-feather  moss  grows  upon  the  inclined  faces  of  detached 
rocks  at  Beddgelert.  The  remarkable  alternate-leaved  earth-moss  grows 
upon  the  site  of  our  nadve  sovereigns*  ancient  palace  at  Aberffraw. 
The  Lapland  beardless  moss  lurks  in  the  crevices  of  Snowdon;  the 
Welsh  g^rimmia,  a  moss  peculiar  to  the  British  isles,  with  constant, 
though  embrowned  verdure,  adorns  at  all  seasons  our  rocks  near  the  sea. 

^'  Our  coasts  produce  sea-rushes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  sea-stock 
gilliflower  with  sinuated  leaves.  The  vernal  squill  also  lurks  there,  and 
springs  from  the  sacred  sod  of  Bardsey  and  other  islands.  Buglos  and 
sea-lavender  decorate  our  marine  cliffs.  Our  lakes  are  overspread  with 
ihe  white  and  the  yellow  waterlilies.  The  rocks  and  ridges,  the  rills  and 
pools  of  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  afford  the  rare  mountidn  sorrel,  the 
mountain  chickweed,  the  least  bistort,  the  Cambrian  poppy,  the  moun- 
tain bugle,  the  water  avens,  the  rosewort,  several  species  of  stonecrop, 
the  white  maidenhair,  and  many  very  elegant  ferns.  Our  upland  mea- 
dows yield  the  globe-flower,  that  rich  golden  cup  of  abundant  petals, 
which,  wherever  it  blooms,  becomes  a  rustic  symbol  of  festivity.  Our 
woods  still  cherish  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  yellow  cistus.  Our 
vales  are  hung  with  the  graceful  wood  vetch,  and  fragrant  with  the 
aromatic  and  the  white-musk  orchis  and  the  emphatically  sweet  gale. 
The  pallid  toothwort  shrouds  itself  among  fallen  leaves  in  the  deserted 
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courts  of  Conway.  The  tnrf  which  Knes  the  concentric  trenches  of  oar 
circular  British  camps,  or  corers  our  sacred  mounds  and  tumuli,  is  set 
with  ciuious  herhs,  whose  peculiar  properties  rendered  them  precious  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ohsenrant  Druids.  The  calendars  and  watches  and 
barometers  of  Flora  may  be  traced  here  in  a  thousand  lovely  forms  and 
brilliant  hues.  On  the  straight  lines  and  wide  areas  of  those  Roman 
camps,  which,  formed  on  one  plan,  and  divided  into  quarters  on  a  similar 
principle  in  every  land,  were  always  entered  by  their  hosts  with  the  same 
confidence  and  precision  as  the  streets  of  a  familiar  city;  the  naturalised 
aquilegia  yet  retains  possession  of  the  soil  which  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  the  eagle  standards  won. 

^  The  Cambrian  Dinas  and  Capel  in  ruined  heaps,  the  Norman  castles 
and  abbeys  in  dilapidated  piles,  the  sites  of  British  dwellings,  the  remains 
of  Druidical  temples  with  their  several  cromlechs,  the  cairn,  the  cist  fisien, 
the  maenhir,  ana  the  common  graves  of  our  forefathers,  occurring  amid 
the  most  magnificent  and  lovely  natural  objects,  are  strewn  in  endless 
diversity  with  flowers. 

"  *  Nid  Uyseuwraig  ond  gafr' — *  No  herbalist  like  the  goat' — is  a  Cam- 
brian proverb.  Browsing  unfettered  upon  local  supplies,  among  the 
old  homes  of  our  heroes  and  haunts  of  our  bards,  that  animal  offers  at 
once  an  example  of  attachment  to  his  birthplace,  and  a  type  of  the 
Cymro's  contented  poverty ;  while,  turning  vegetable  poisons  into  nutri- 
ment, he  instructs  tne  moralist  in  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

*'  Nor  are  we  only  soothed  in  our  meditations  by  the  murmuring  ripple 
of  waters,  the  light  movements  of  wind  among  leaves,  the  gentle  stir  of 
living  things,  or  the  cheer^l  songs  of  birds ;  the  harps  of  our  minstrels, 
those  harps  which  in  the  Augustan  age  of  Diodorus  soothed  the  wayworn 
British  traveller,  and  breathed  the  sweet  welcome  of  hospitality,  still  utter 
the  joys  and  soothe  the  griefs  of  our  land. 

'*  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  this  coimtry's  cultivated  productions,  but 
our  wheat-fields  still  supply  that  same  red  kind  which  Pliny  records  to 
have  been  deemed  by  the  ancient  Celts  best  adapted  to  our  British  soil 
and  climate,  when,  with  skill  unknown  to  the  Romans,  they  enriched 
their  arable  lands  with  marl,  and  managed  them  with  implements  of 
husbandry  far  exceeding  in  convenience  and  utility  the  to(^  of  Roman 
hands. 

^*  Objects  of  interest  to  the  students  of  physical  science,  to  the  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
poet,  not  only  abound  in  Wales,  but  they  occur  here  so  happily  blended 
or  contrasted  with  each  other,  so  enhanced  by  association  and  beset  with 
such  enchanting  accompaniments  of  scenery,  that  an  unspeakable  charm 
is  diffused  over  all.  Thus,  encompassed  with  beauty  and  grandeur,  we 
rest  in  sofb  shades,  or  breathe  the  inspiring  air  of  lofty  altitudes,  looking 
forth  as  our  ancient  astronomers  did  from  the  summits  of  Snowdon  and 
Cader,  into  expansive  and  glorious  depths  of  nature  and  of  thought. 
While  freely  delivering  himself  up  to  these  Cambrian  influences,  tile  l&re 
of  truth,  enlightening  the  intelligence  and  cheering  the  heart,  becomes  to 
the  observer  a  magic  medium,  suitable  alike  to  objects  of  every  shape 
and  colour,  and  showing  each  in  its  proper  bearing  and  livetiest  glew. 
Any  art,  any  science  might  furnish  illustrstions  of  my  meaning,  and  I 
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have  selected  botany,  merely  because  the  love  of  flowers  is  innate  in  almost 
every  hmnan  breast:  where  it  is  not,  there  dwells  neither  music  nor 
poetry. 

'^  I  have  often  delighted  in  marking  the  descriptive  allusions  made  to 
flowers  in  the  works  of  the  great^  poets.  Dante  beautifully  de- 
sscribes  the  earthly  Paradise  as  still  existing,  and  furmshiug  the 
*  voyaging  breeze'  with  the  seeds  of  many  a  flower  which  springs  up 
without  apparent  cause  in  our  lower  earth.  To  a  mind  which  exuberat^ 
in  beauti&l  images,  nothing  is  so  painful  as  the  conviction  of  declen- 
sion and  decay  in  lovely  things.  The  sentiment  may  be  derided,  but 
it  is  natural,  and  like  other  common  feelings  of  humanity,  existing  in 
their  quintessence  in  the  poet's  heart,  its  expression  must  ever  evolve  ac- 
cordant sympathies.  Who  has  not  experienced  aversion  in  reading  Ovid's 
story  of  uie  once  brilliant  Sibyl  withering  out  her  thousand  years  of  life  ? 
Who  does  not  love  Homer  the  better  for  having  invested  tne  matchless 
beauty  of  his  heroine  with  the  celestial  charms  of  perpetual  youth  and 
immortality  ?  Nature  still  enduring  in  serene  grandeur  amidst  the  inces- 
sant and  muhifEirious  transmutations  of  component  parts ;  Nature,  in  all 
the  freshness  of  her  beauty,  in  all  the  loveliness  of  her  majesty,  bright 
and  glorious  aHke  to  our  delighted  gaze  in  infuicy,  and  to  our  expiring 
glance  in  age;  bright  and  glorious  for  ever,  from  generation  to  ^nera- 
tion,  from  century  to  century,  from  creation  till  to-day :  Nature,  sublimely 
constant  in  her  perpetual  changes,  ever  revealing  to  man  the  propelling 
and  sustdning  hand  of  Jehovah,  consoles  the  Christian's  longing  spirit 
with  a  type  of  infinite  goodness,  of  unfading  glory,  and  of  the  frmtion  of 
all  joy! 

Had  I  no  friends  whose  kindly  tones 
Might  any  land  or  clime  endear. 

Nor  memory  of  departed  ones 
To  ^x  my  chosen  dwelling  here ; 

Had  I  not  read  of  patriots  old, 

Whose  glorious  deeds  their  foes  relate, 

And  never  of  their  graves  been  told, 
Nor  learned  their  race  to  venerate ; 

Had  I  ne'er  heard  the  harp  and  song 

Of  minstrel,  bard  or  poet  true. 
Nor  traced  my  ancestors  among 

The  ancient  chiefs  these  valleys  knew: 

Poetic  teachers,  lovely  land, 

Thy  mountain  forms  have  proved  to  me. 

They  bade  life's  early  tastes  expand, — 
That  charm  enchains  my  heart  to  theeT 
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THE    COUNTESS    DE     RUDOLSTADT. 
fbom  the  french  of  george  sand. 

By  Matilda  M.  Hays. 
Chafter  XL. 

As  she  returned  to  consciousuess,  Consuelo  found  herself  seated  upon 
a  purple  carpet,  which  covered  the  white  marhle  steps  of  an  elegant 
Corinthian  peristyle.  Two  masked  men,  whom  she  recognised  by  the 
colour  of  their  cloaks  for  Liverani  and  him  whom  she  had  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  Marcus,  held  her  in  their  arms,  and  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  revive  her.  Forty  other  persons,  cloaked  and  masked,  the  same 
whom  she  had  seen  around  the  bier  of  Jesus,  were  ranged  in  two  files 
along  the  steps,  and  sang  in  chorus  a  solemn  hymn  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  waving  at  the  same  time  chaplets  of  roses  and  palm,  and  branches 
of  flowers.  The  columns  were  ornamented  with  garlands,  which  were 
crossed  in  festoons,  so  as  to  form  a  triumphal  arch  above  Consuelo  before 
the  closed  door  of  the  temple.  The  ^1  moon,  shining  with  all  its 
brilliancy,  alone  lighted  this  white  building,  while  on  the  outside,  around 
this  sanctuary,  ancient  yews,  cypresses,  and  pines,  formed  an  impenetrable 
thicket,  a  sacred  grove  as  it  were,  beneath  which  murmured  a  mysterious 
stream,  bright  as  silver. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Marcus,  assisting  Consuelo  to  rise,  "  you  have  issued 
from  your  trials  victorious.  Do  not  blush  because  you  have  suffered  and 
physically  yielded  to  the  weight  of  your  griefs.  Your  generous  heart 
was  broken  with  indignation  and  pity  in  presence  of  those  palpable 
evidences  of  the  crimes  and  evils  of  humanity.  Had  you  arrived  here 
undaunted  and  without  assistance,  we  shotda  have  felt  less  respect  for 
you  than  we  did  whilst  carrying  you  in  fainting  and  overwhelmed.  You 
have  seen  the  crypts  of  a  lordly  chateau^  not  purposely  selected,  nor  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  the  crimes  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre, 
but,  like  all  the  rest  whose  ruins  cover  a  large  part  of  Europe,  frightful 
remains  of  that  vast  network  by  whose  aid,  for  so  many  centuries,  feudal 
power  enveloped  the  civilised  world,  oppressing  men  with  the  crimes 
of  its  ferocious  dominion  and  the  horror  of  civil  wars.  These  hideous 
abodes — these  savaee  fortresses — have  necessarily  served  as  dens  for  all 
the  crimes  which  humanity  was  obliged  to  witness,  before  arriving,  by 
religious  wars,  by  the  labour  of  emancipating  sects,  and  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  chosen  among  men,  at  the  notion  of  truth.  Go  through 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  Spain,  the  Sclayonic  countries,  you 
will  find  no  valley,  you  will  ascend  no  mountain,  without  perceiving 
above  you  the  imposing  ruins  of  some  terrible  manor-house,  or,  at  least, 
without  discovering  at  your  feet,  among  the  grass,  some  remains  of  forti- 
fications. These  are  the  bloody  traces  of  the  right  of  conquest,  exercised 
by  the  patricians  over  the  enslaved  classes  ;  and  were  you  to  explore 
these  ruins,  were  you  to  raise  the  soil  which  has  closed  over  them,  and 
which  unceasingly  labours  to  efface  their  traces,  you  would  find,  in  all,  the 
vestiges  of  what  you  have  just  seen  here ;  a  dungeon,  a  cave  for  the  too 
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niuneroiis  dead,  narrow  and  foetid  cells  for  prisoners  of  importance,  a 
comer  for  noiseless  assassination;  and  at  the  summit  of  some  old  tower, 
or  in  the  depths  of  some  subterranean  construction,  an  instrument  of 
torture  for  rebellious  serfs  or  refractory  soldiers,  a  gallows  for  deserters, 
and  cauldrons  for  heretics.  How  many  have  perished  in  boiling  pitch  ? 
— how  many  hare  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  ? — how  many  have 
been  buried  alive  within  the  ruins  ?  Oh !  if  the  walls  of  the  chateaux^^ 
if  the  waves  of  the  lakes  and  rivers — if  the  caves  of  the  rocks  could  speak, 
and  relate  all  that  they  have  seen  and  concealed  of  iniquitous  deeds, 
the  number  would  be  too  great  for  history  to  register  the  detail ! 

''But  it  was  not  the  nobles  alone,  it  was  not  the  patrician  race  exclusively, 
which  stained  the  earth  with  so  much  innocent  blood.  Kings  and  priests^ 
thrones  and  the  church — here  are  the  great  soiux^s  of  iniquity,  here  the 
fountain-head  of  destruction.  An  austere  care,  a  gloomy  but  strong 
thought,  hat  gathered  together,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  our  ancient 
manor-house,  a  portion  of  the  instruments  of  torture  invented  by  the 
hatred  of  the  strong  for  the  weak.  Description  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved ;  sight  can  scarcely  comprehend  them  ;  thought  refuses  to  admit 
them.  And  yet  these  hideous  machines  have  been  used  for  centuries,  in 
royal  chateaux  as  in  the  citadels  of  smaller  princes,  but  especially  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  What  do  I  say  ?  They  are  still  used, 
though  more  rarely.  The  Inquisition,  with  its  tortures,  still  exists ;  and 
in  France,  the  most  civilised  oi  all  countries,  there  are  yet  provincial  par- 
liaments  which  bum  pretended  sorcerers.  Moreover,  is  tyranny  yet 
overthrown  ?  Do  kings  and  princes  no  longer  ravage  the  esuth  ?  Does 
not  war  carry  desolation  into  opulent  cities,  as  well  as  into  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant,  at  the  least  caprice  of  the  smallest  sovereign  ?  Does 
not  serfilom  yet  flourish  over  the  half  of  Europe  ?  Are  not  the  troops 
almost  everywhere  subjected  to  the  regime  of  the  cane  and  lash  ?  The 
finest  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Prussian  soldiers,  are  they 
not  drilled,  like  animals,  by  the  blow  of  a  whip  ?  Are  not  the  serfs  of 
Russia  governed  by  the  knout  ?  Are  not  the  negroes  worse  treated  in 
America  than  the  dogs  and  horses  ?  If  the  fortresses  of  the  old  barons 
are  dismantled  and  converted  into  inoffensive  dwellings,  are  not  those  of 
kings  still  standing  ?  Do  they  not  oftener  serve  as  prisons  for  the  inno- 
cent than  for  the  guilty?  And  you,  my  sister,  you  the  most  gentle  and  noble 
of  women,  have  you  not  been  a  captive  at  Spandau  ?  We  know  you  are 
generous ;  we  rely  upon  your  sense  of  justice  and  charity ;  but  seemg  you 
at  the  same  time  destined,  like  some  of  those  now  present,  to  return  to 
the  world,  to  frequent  its  courts,  to  approach  the  persons  of  its  sovereigns, 
to  be,  in  your  case  more  particularly,  the  object  of  their  seductions,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  intoxica- 
tion of  this  life  of  dazzling  dangers  ;  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  not  to 
spare  you  even  the  most  terrible  teachings.  We  have  spoken  to  your 
mind  in  the  solitude  to  which  we  condemned  you,  and  by  the  books  we 
placed  in  your  hands ;  we  have  spoken  to  your  heart  by  words  of  paternal 
exhortation,  by  turns  severe  and  tender ;  we  have  spoken  to  your  eyes 
by  trials  more  grievous  and  more  profound  than  those  of  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Now,  if  you  persist  in  receiving  the  initiation,  you  can  fear- 
lessly present  yourself  before  those  incorruptible  but  paternal  judges, 
whom  you  ahneady  know,  and  who  are  waiting  to  crown  you,  or  to 
restore  you  the  lilierty  of  qmtting  us  for  ever." 
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As  he  spoke  thus,  Marcus,  raunng  his  arm,  showed  Consnelo  the  door 
of  the  temple,  above  which  the  three  sacramental  words — Liberty^  EquaUiy, 
Fraternity — were  written  in  letters  of  iire. 

Consnelo,  physically  weakened  and  orercome,  lived  no  longer  hat  in 
spirit.  She  had  been  nnable  to  listen,  standing,  to  the  disooorse  of 
Marcus  :  obliged  to  seat  herself  on  the  shaft  of  a  column,  she  leaned  on 
liverani,  but  without  seeing,  without  thinking  of  him.  Nevertheless, 
ehe  had  not  lost  a  single  word  of  the  initiator.  Pale  as  a  spectre,  her 
eyes  fixed,  her  voice  feeble,  she  had  not  that  bewildered  «r  whic^  suc- 
ceeds a  nervous  crisis.  A  concentrated  enthusiasm  filled  her  breast, 
whose  feeble  breathing  was  no  longer  perceptible  to  liveranL  Her 
black  eyes,  which  fatigue  and  suffering  had  somewhat  deepened,  burned 
with  a  dark  fire.  A  slight  frown  on  the  brow  betrayed  an  immovable 
leeolution,  the  first  of  her  life.  Her  beauty  at  that  moment  filled 
tliose  assistants  with  terror  who  had  hitherto  seen  her  invariably  gentJe 
and  benevolent.  Liverani  trembled  Hke  the  jasmine4eaf  wmoh  the 
inght  air  agitated  on  the  brow  of  his  beloved.  She  rose  with  greater 
strength  than  he  could  have  expected  ;  but  her  knees  quickly  fiiiled  her, 
and,  to  ascend  the  steps,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  idmost  carried  by  him, 
without  the  pressure  of  his  arms,  which  <mce  had  so  moved  her,  or  die 
contact  of  his  heart  with  hers,  distracting  her  for  a  moment  from  ker 
inward  meditation.  He  placed  between  his  hand  and  that  of  Consoelo 
the  silver  cross,  that  talisman  which  invested  him  with  lights  over  ho*, 
and  which  served  to  make  him  known.  But  Consuek)  appeared  neither 
to  recognise  th^  ^p^  nor  the  hand  which  presented  it  Hers  was  ocm- 
tracted  by  suffering ;  its  pressure  was  mechanical,  as  when  one  seizes  a 
branch  to  save  oneself  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss ;  but  the  heart's  blood 
did  not  reach  that  frosen  hand. 

'^  Marcus!"  said  Liverani,  in  a  low  voice,  as  die  latter  was  passing 
him  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  "  do  not  leave  us.  l^e  trial 
has  been  too  great :  I  am  terrified." 

"  She  loves  you,"  repHed  Marcus. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  may  perhaps  die  !"  returned  liverani,  shuddering. 

Marcus  struck  three  times  on  the  door,  which  opened,  and  shut  again 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered  with  Consuelo  and  Liverani.  The  rest  of  the 
brethren  remained  beneath  the  peristyle,  waiting  to  be  introduced  lor 
the  ceremony  of  the  initiation  ;  for,  between  this  initiatioB  and  the 
final  trials,  there  was  always  a  private  conversaticm  between  the  in* 
visible  chiefis  and  the  candidate. 

The  interior  of  the  parilion,  whidi  served  as  a  temple  on  the  oocaaion 
of  these  initiations,  in  the  Chateau  de  *  *  *,  was  magnifioendy  orna- 
mented, and  decorated  between  each  column  with  statues  of  the  greatest 
friends  of  humanity :  that  of  Jesus  Christ  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  amphitheatre,  between  those  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  Apollonins 
Thyaneus  was  by  the  side  of  St.  John ;  Abelard  by  that  of  St.  Ber- 
nara ;  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by  the  ode  of  St.  Catherine 
and  Joan  of  Arc.  But  Consuelo  did  not  pause  to  consider  exterior 
objects.  Wholly  engrossed  with  herself,  she  saw  without  surprise  or 
emotion  those  same  judges  who  had  so  deeply  sounded  her  heart.  She 
no  longer  felt  any  trouble  in  the  presence  of  those  men,  whoever  thej 
might  be,  and  awaited  their  sentence  with  apparent  calnmesB. 

The  eighth  personage,  who,  seated  below  the  seven  judges,  always 
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spoke  for  them,  now  said  to  Marcus,  '<  Brother  Introducer,  what  person 
is  it  you  bring  hither  ?     What  is  her  name  ?'' 

**  Consuelo  Forporina,"  replied  Marcus. 

^'  That  is  not  what  you  are  asked,  my  brother,'*  replied  Consuelo.  *^  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  am  here  in  the  dress  of  a  bride,  and  not  of  a  widow? 
Announce  the  Countess  Albert  de  Rudolstadt" 

<(  My  daughter,"  said  the  brother-orator,  ^'  I  speak  to  you  in  the  name 
of  the  counciL  You  no  longer  bear  the  name  you  have  invoked ;  your 
marriage  with  the  Count  de  Rudolstadt  is  broken." 

*'  By  what  right,  and  in  virtue  of  what  authority  ?"  asked  Consuelo, 
in  a  strong  abrupt  voice,  like  that  of  a  person  in  fever.  ^'  I  recog^se  no 
theocratic  power.  Tou  have  yourselves  taugbt  me  to  recognise  no  other 
rights  than  those  I  freely  accord  you,  and  to  submit  myself  only  to  a 
paternal  authority.  Yours  will  not  be  such  if  you  break  my  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  my  husband  and  myself.  Thb  right  neither  he 
nor  I  have  given  you." 

^'  Yoa  are  deceived,"  my  daughter.  '^  Albert  has  g^ven  us  the  right  to 
dispose  of  your  fate  and  his;  you  also  have  given  us  this  ri^t  by 
opening  to  us  your  heart,  and  confessing  your  love  for  another." 

*^  I  have  confessed  nothing  to  you,"  replied  Consuelo ;  '^  and  I  deny 
the  confession  you  would  extract  from  me." 

"  Introduce  the  sibyl,'*  said  the  orator  to  Marcus. 

A  woman  of  tall  stature,  clothed  in  white,  with  her  face  concealed 
beneath  a  veil,  entered,  and  seated  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  half  circle 
formed  by  the  judges. 

By  her  nervous  trembling,  Consuelo  recognised  Wanda. 

^  Speak,  Priestess  of  Truth !"  said  the  orator ;  *^  speak,  interpreter  and 
revealer  of  the  most  private  secrets,  of  the  most  delicate  emotions  of  the 
heart.     Is  this  woman  the  wife  of  Albert  de  Rudolstadt  ?" 

"  She  is  his  true  and  faithful  wife,"  replied  Wanda ;  '*  but  at  this 
moment  you  ought  to  pronounce  her  divorce.  You  see  by  whom  she  is 
conducted  hither  ;  you  see  that  he  of  our  children  whose  hand  she  holds 
is  the  man  whom  she  loves  and  to  whom  she  ought  to  belong,  in  virtue 
of  the  imprescriptible  right  of  love,  in  marriage.*' 

Consul  turned  with  surprise  towards  Liverani,  and  looked  at  her 
own  hand,  which  lay,  as  it  were  stiff  and  dead,  in  his.  She  appeared  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  and  making  efforts  to  awake.  At 
last  she  withdrew  herself  energetically  firom  this  clasp,  and,  looking  at 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  saw  the  impression  of  her  mother's  cross. 

'^This,  then,  is  the  man  whom  I  have  loved!"  said  she,  with  the 
melancholy  smile  of  a  holy  ingenuousness.  Yes  I  I  have  loved  him 
tenderly,  madly ;  but  it  was  a  dream !  I  thought  that  Albert  was  no 
more,  and  you  told  me  that  this  man  was  worthy  of  my  esteem  and  cob* 
fidence.  Then  I  saw  Albert ;  and  I  thought  I  understood,  from  his  lan- 
g^oage,  that  he  no  longer  desired  to  be  my  husband,  and  I  did  not  defend 
mysdf  from  loving  this  unknown,  whose  letters  and  cares  intoxicated  me. 
But  they  tell  me  that  Albert  has  always  loved  me,  and  that  he  renounced 
me  from  virtue  and  generosity.  And  why,  then,  did  Albert  persuade 
himself  that  I  should  yield  to  him  in  devotion  ?  Of  what  criminal  action 
have  I  hitherto  been  guilty,  that  I  should  be  believed  capable  of  breaking 
his  heart  by  acc^ting  a  selfish  happiness  ?     No ;  I  will  never  sully 
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myself  with  such  a  crime.  If  Albert  deems  me  unworthy  of  lum  because 
I  have  cherished  another  love  in  my  heart ;  if  he  scruples  to  break  this 
love,  and  does  not  desire  to  inspire  a  nobler,  I  will  submit  to  his  decree ; 
I  will  accept  this  sentence  of  divorce,  against  which  my  heart  and  con- 
science nevertheless  revolt ;  but  I  will  neither  be  the  wife  nor  the  lover 
of  another.  Adieu,  Liverani,  or  whoever  you  may  be,  to  whom  I  confided 
the  cross  of  my  mother  in  a  day  of  abandonment,  which  leaves  me  neither 
shame  nor  remorse.  Restore  me  this  pledge,  that  there  may  be  nothing 
between  us  but  a  remembrance  of  mutual  esteem,  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  duty  accomplished  without  effort  or  bitterness." 

"  We  do  not  recog^e  sucli  a  morality,  you  know  this,"  returned  the 
sibyl.  *'  We  do  not  accept  such  sacrifices  ;  we  would  consecrate  and 
sanctify  love,  lost  and  profaned  in  the  world,  the  free  choice  of  the  heart, 
the  holy  and  voluntary  union  of  two  mutually  loving  beings ;  we  have 
over  our  children  the  right  of  correcting  their  consciences,  of  remitting 
their  faults,  of  assorting  their  sympathies,  of  breaking  the  shackles  of 
society.  You  have  not  then  the  right  to  dispose  of  your  being  for  a 
sacrifice ;  you  cannot  stifle  love  in  your  bosom  and  deny  the  truth  of 
your  confession,  without  being  authorised  so  to  do  by  us.' 

"  Why  speak  to  me  of  liberty  ? — why  speak  of  love  and  happiness  ?*' 
cried  Consuelo,  making  a  step  towards  the  judges,  with  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm and  a  sublime  expression  of  face.  '^  Have  you  not  just  caused  me 
to  pass  through  trials  which  should  leave  on  the  brow  an  eternal  paleness, 
and  in  the  soul  an  invincible  austerity  ?  For  what  an  insensible  and 
cowardly  creature  do  you  take  me,  if  you  judge  me  still  capable  of  dream- 
ing of  and  seeking  for  personal  satisraction  after  what  I  have  seen,  after 
what  I  have  understood,  after  what  I  know  henceforth  of  the  life  of  man, 
andof  my  own  duties  in  this  world?  No,  no!  no  more  of  love — no 
more  of  marriage— -no  more  of  liberty,  happiness,  glory,  art  for  me,  if  I 
must  cause  the  humblest  of  my  fellow-beings  to  suffer.  And  is  it  not 
proved  that  all  joy  is  purchased  in  this  world  at  the  price  of  the  joy  of 
some  one  else  ?  Is  there  not  something  better  to  be  done  than  to  seek 
self-content  ?  Does  not  Albert  think  thus  ;  and  have  not  I  the  right  to 
think  like  him?  Does  he  not  hope  to  find,  even  in  his  sacrifice,  the 
strength  to  labour  for  humanity  with  more  ardour  and  intelligence  than 
ever  ?  Let  me  be  as  great  as  Albert :  let  me  fly  from  the  false  and 
criminal  illusion  of  happiness.  Give  me  work,  fatigue,  grief,  enthu- 
siasm !  I  no  longer  understand  joy  but  in  suffering ;  I  thirst  for  mar- 
tyrdom, since  you  have  imprudently  caused  me  to  see  the  trophies 
of  torture.  Oh  I  shame  to  those  who  have  understood  duty,  and  who 
yet  care  to  partake  of  happiness  or  repose  upon  earth!  Oh,  Live- 
rani  !  if  you  love  me  with  passion  after  having  endured  the  trials  which 
have  brought  me  hither,  you  are  mad  ;  you  are  but  a  child,  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  man — unworthy,  certainly,  that  I  should  sacrifice  to  you  the 
heroic  affection  of  Albert.  And  you,  Albert,  if  you  are  here — if  you  hear 
me,  you  ought  not,  at  least,  to  refuse  to  call  me  your  sister,  to  stretch 
out  your  hand  to  me,  and  assist  me  to  walk  in  the  rough  path  winch  is 
leading  you  to  God." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Consuelo  was  at  its  height:  words  no  longer  suflSced 
for  expression.  A  sort  of  vertigo  seized  her ;  and,  as  the  Pythonesses  of 
old,  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  divine  crises,  gave  way  to  cries  and  strange 
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furies,  so  was  she  led  to  manifest  the  emotion  which  overwhelmed  her  by 
the  expression  most  natural  to  her.  She  commenced  singing  in  a  loud 
Toice,  and  in  a  transport  at  least  equal  to  that  she  had  experienced  while 
dnging  the  same  air  at  Venice,  in  public  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Harcello  and  Porpora : — 

/  cieli  immeiisi  narrano 
Del  grande  iddio  la  gloria  ! 

This  song  came  to  her  lips,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  artless  and 
thrilling  expression  which  music  has  ever  given  to  religious  enthusiasm. 
But  Consuelo  was  not  su£Eiciently  calm  to  restrain  and  direct  her  voice. 
After  these  two  verses  the  intonation  became  a  stifled  sob,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  fell  on  her  knees.  The  Invisibles,  electrified  by  her  fervour, 
had  risen  simultaneously,  as  if  to  hear,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  respect, 
this  inspired  song.  But  as  they  saw  her  fall  beneath  her  emotion,  they 
all  descended  and  approached  her,  while  Wanda,  seizing  her  in  her  arms, 
and  throwing  her  into  those  of  Liverani,  cried, — 

"  Look  at  him,  then,  and  know  that  God  accords  you  the  power  of  re- 
conciling love  and  virtue,  happiness  and  duty.'* 

Consuelo,  for  a  moment  deaf,  and  as  it  were  rapt  into  another  world, 
looked  at  last  on  Liverani,  whose  mask  Marcus  had  just  removed.  She 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  fell  fainting  on  his  breast,  as  she  recognised 
Albert.     Albert  and  Liverani  were  the  same. 
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"  No?'*  said  the  man  with  the  napless  hat. 

"No,  sir,"  said  I;  "  I  don't  believe  a  single  word.  It's  all  stuff — 
nonsense." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  about  that,  old  fellow,"  said  my  companion. 

" Sir  !*'  said  I,  indignantly,  "you  ^vill  oblige  me  by  leaving  that  epi- 
thet out.  I  am  neither  old  nor  a  fellow  ;  and  when  I  am  addressed  by 
a  stranger,  I  expect  that  it  will  be  with  becoming  respect." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Bladdersnip,  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  you.     It*s  only  a  silly  way  I  have  of  addressing  people." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  I  said.     "  But  to  resume  the  subject." 

"  1  don't  see  any  use  in  recurring  to  it.  If  I  talk  with  you  till  to- 
morrow at  this  time  you  will  be  as  dogmatical  as  ever.  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  I  firmly  believe  in  supernatural  visitations  ;  and  that  I  have  con- 
versed with  several  well-informed  persons  upon  the  subject,  and  they 
were  precisely  of  my  own  opinion." 

**  You  cannot  demonstrate  to  me,  sir,  the  probability — the  possibility 
of  such  appearances.  It's  ridiculous,  sir — absurd.  Ghosts  and  omens 
went  out  with  bagwigs,  farthingales,  and  high-heeled  shoes.*' 

"I  shall  drop  the  subject,"  said  my  companion;  and  he  took  a  pipe 
from  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  with  tobacco — an  example  which 
I  afterwards  followed  myself. 

YOL.  xvn.  K 
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"  You  haven't  an  inch  to  stand  upon,"  said  I ;  "  not  an  inch." 

"  You  are  the  most  higoted  individual  I  ever  conversed  with." 

**  Bigoted ! — not  at  all.     I  am  open  to  conviction." 

"  Pshaw! — say  no  more  ahout  it." 

"  Oh  I  this  is  the  way  you  get  over  the  difficulty,  is  it?" 

"  Fm  tired  of  the  subject." 

"  Tired  indeed  you  may  be,  for  you  have  the  worst  side  of  the 
argument." 

I  was  satisfied  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here,  seeing  that  my 
opponent  was  becoming  irritable,  and  unable  to  make  anything  of  the 
side  he  had  espoused. 

Some  years  ago  business  occasioned  me  to  visit  Edinburgh.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  already  dark  when  I  arrived  there.  It 
had  rained  incessantly  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was 
much  mortified  to  find  that  I  could  not  be  accommodated  with  a  bed  at 
the  inn  at  which  the  coach  stopped,  the  house  being  already  fiUed  with 
visitors.  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  a  very  suitable  night  for  that  purpose;  and,  consequently,  I 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  first  house  I  came  to.  Seven  o'clock  was 
just  striking  as  I  entered  an  old-fashioned,  singularly-built  hotel,  called 
the  Hat  and  Feather.  The  rain  was  falUng  in  torrents.  I  was  con- 
ducted into  a  little  room  close  to  the  bar,  where  I  partook  of  some  tea. 
I  afterwards  made  inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  accommodation  they  could 
afford  me  for  the  night,  and  was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that  they 
had  but  one  room  at  liberty,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  used  as  a  ball 
or  exliibition-room,  but  that  a  bed  could  be  put  into  it  if  I  could  recon- 
cile myself  to  such  an  arrangement.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative ; 
and  I  therefore  intimated  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  pro- 
vided that  the  bed  was  comfortable.  The  chambermaid  informed  me 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  complaint  on  that  ground.  The 
matter  being  so  disposed  of,  I  ordered  a  glass  of  their  best  whisky. 

I  sat  some  time  alone,  when  a  person  at  length  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  little,  merry,  pert-looking  fellow,  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  a 
twinkling  eye,  and  a  snub  nose.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  drab 
trousers,  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  his  hat,  which  had  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  without  any  nap,  was  stuck  jauntily  upon  his 
head,  and  which  imparted  to  him  a  shrewd  and  cunning  appearance^ 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  always  on  the  alert.  He  was  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  his  calling  or  pro- 
fession might  be.  He  wore  a  ring  on  each  hand,  and  his  linen,  I  ob- 
served, was  uncommonly  fine  and  clean.  On  his  upper  lip  there  was  an 
incipient  moustache,  which,  however,  did  not  add  the  least  ferocity  to  his 
countenance. 

My  companion  was  evidently  communicative,  and  I  at  once  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  him,  as  much  with  the  view  of  eliciting  from  him 
what  his  pursuits  in  life  were  (for  I  was  really  curious  on  that  head)  as  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  hour  away  agreeably.  The  rain  I  distinctly 
heard  continued  to  pour  down  with  unabated  vehemence. 

By  some  means  our  conversation  turned  upon  apparitions  and  witchcrafl^ 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  this  veritable  narrative,  I  have  recorded  a 
few  of  the  observations  that  were  made  on  the  occasion. 

When  my  companion  had  lit  his  pipe,  a  silence  of  some  mimites'  dura- 
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tion  ensued,  which  neither  of  us  appeared  anxious  to  hreak.  For  my 
own  part  I  felt  fatigued,  and  the  weather  for  some  days  past  had  heen  of 
that  gloomy,  heavy,  and  unwhcJesome  character,  which  always  has  the 
effect  of  depriving  me  of  that  cheerfulness  of  disposition  which  is  natural 
to  me  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

At  length  my  companion  drew  from  his  pocket  a  gold  watch  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  hour. 

"  What  time  may  it  be,  sir?"  I  inquired. 

«  Half-past  ten.'^ 

"  Is  it  so  late?" 

'*  Yes.  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  for  I  have  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning.** 

And  i^-ith  these  words  he  departed.  I  do  not  think  that  he  went  to 
bed  immediately,  for  I  fancied  I  heard  his  merry  laugh  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  in  a  neighbouring  room,  which  seemed  to  be  occupied  by  some 
genial  companions  and  gentlemen  of  a  convivial  disposition. 

Fatigued  as  I  was,  I  seemed  quite  indisposed  to  retire  to  rest,  and  this 
partly  arose  from  its  being  a  strange  bed  and  a  strange  room  to  which  I 
was  to  be  consigned — two  things  to  which  I  have  always  entertained  the 
most  unconquerable  antipathy. 

I  filled  my  pipe  again,  and  ordered  another  glass  of  whisky,  of  which  I 
had  really  become  enamoured.  I  drew  my  chair  closer  to  the  tire,  for  the 
night  was  cold,  and  involuntanly  fell  into  a  reflective  mood.  I  began  to 
weigh  in  my  own  mind  all  the  various  arguments  I  had  heard  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  reappearance  of  persons  after  their  decease,  and  I  honestly 
confess  that  some  of  them  appeared  to  me  exceedingly  good,  and  not 
easily  to  be  refuted.  Besides,  a  number  of  persons  whose  characters  were 
not  to  be  impugned,  and  whose  intelligence  and  strength  of  mind  were 
universally  recognised,  have,  to  my  own  knowledge,  avowed  their  belief 
in  supernatural  phenomena,  and  declared  that  they  did  so  only  after  the 
most  minute  investigation,  and  from  their  own  personal  experience.  This 
fact  ought,  at  all  events,  to  carry  some  weight  with  it. 

Although  upon  this  subject  I  am  very  sceptical,  yet  there  are  times 
when  I  am  more  disposed  to  listen  to  argument  and  to  yield  to  the  secret 
impulses  of  my  nature.  The  age  we  live  in  is,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately (as  the  case  may  be),  so  enlightened,  that  to  admit  of  any  of  these 
exploded  tenets  is  tantamount  to  proclaiming  one's  own  ignorance  and 
folly,  and  this  circumstance,  without  doubt,  exercises  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  certain  individuals.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that 
it  has  had  any  effect  upon  my  own  opinion.  My  unbelief,  perhaps,  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  no  peripatetic  spirit  has  ever  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  omen 
has  never  obtruded  itself  upon  me  during  my  passage  through  life. 

I  am  not  naturally  a  person  of  much  nerve,  and  very  often  the  most 
trifling  things  will  alarm  me.  On  the  night  in  question  I  was  not  in  the 
most  comfortable  state  of  mind.  The  rain  was  evidently  falling  as  fast  as 
ever,  and  the  wind,  which  hitherto  had  been  silent,  was  beginning  to 
search  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  old  house.  Its  fearful  bellow- 
ings  made  me  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  chimneys  might  be  blown 
down,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  sacrificed. 

I  continued  to  sit  opposite  the  fire,  with  my  feet  resting  upon  the  fender. 
I  looked  earnestly  at  it,  and  began  to  form  innumerable  fantastic  figures 
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out  of  the  burning  embers.  Some  of  them  assumed  remarkably  odd  and 
eccentric  appearances,  whilst  others  were  wild,  hideous,  and  demouiacaL 
I  employed  myself  in  this  way  for  some  time,  till  heaxing  a  neighbouring^ 
clock  strike  the  hour  of  midnight,  I  conceived  it  time  to  go  to  bed. 

I  lit  the  chamber  candlestick  and  proceeded  to  my  room.  I  ascended 
the  oaken  steps  of  the  st^rs,  which  were  low  and  exceedingly  broad. 
The  banisters  were  also  of  oak,  and  very  substantial.  I  reached 
at  length  my  room,  which  I  entered.  It  certainly  did  not  inspire  me 
with  the  most  cheerful  and  enviable  emotions.  The  very  sight  of  it 
almost  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  It  was  a  large,  xmcomfortable- 
looking  place.  The  walls  were  lined  with  dark  oaken  panels,  upon 
which  were  hung,  at  irregular  intervals,  some  very  odd  and  repulsive- 
looking  portraits.  An  air  of  strangeness  and  mystery  pervaded  the 
whole  place,  and  a  prostrating  depression  of  spirits  crept  over  me  as  I 
contemplated  the  quaint  and  singular-looking  objects  with  which  I  was 
surrounded.  I  condemned  the  flexibility  of  my  disposition,  in  consenting 
to  put  up  with  such  accommodation;  ana  if  the  hour  had  not  been  already 
so  late  I  should  indubitably  have  aroused  the  landlady,  and  apprised  her 
that  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  be  so  unceremoniously  dealt  with,  and 
to  be  thrust  into  strange  and  interminable- looking  rooms,  whose  appear- 
ance in  such  a  season  of  the  year  caused  one  to  shudder  and  creep 
together. 

The  storm  had  in  no  degree  abated.  The  rain  beat  furiously  against 
the  windows,  and  the  wind  was  making  a  terrific  noise  in  the  chimneys. 
I  heard  occasionally  lime,  slates  and  tiles,  falling  firom  the  houses,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  it  was  fortunate  so  few  persons  were  in  the 
streets. 

My  imagination  is  uncommonly  active,  and  it  forthwith  began  to 
indulge  in  the  most  preposterous  and  hideous  conceptions.  When  I 
looked  at  the  room  1  was  sure  that  it  was  a  place  where,  at  some  time,  a 
diabolical  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  There  were  stains  on  the  floor 
— it  was  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man — there  were  marks  upon  the 
oaken  panels,  they  indicated  the  struggle  with  the  assassin — ^there  was  a 
broken  chair,  no  doubt  it  had  been  used  as  a  means  of  defence.  Thus 
did  the  objects  around  assist  the  imagination  in  picturing  a  scene  which 
in  reality  might  never  have  occurred. 

The  enormous  length  of  the  room  prevented  me  with  a  coup  d*cnl 
from  seeing  all  that  it  contained.  I  therefore  took  up  the  candle,  and 
advanced  with  tremulous  and  agitated  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
it  more  closely.  I  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  before  the  candle 
dropped  from  my  hand.  I  was  in  total  darkness !  I  stood  aghast !  The 
perspiration  streamed  from  my  face.  I  was  miable  to  move,  or  render 
myself  the  least  assistance,  llie  occasion  of  my  sudden  alarm  was  the 
withered  careworn  features  of  an  old  man,  whom  I  fancied  I  had  dis- 
covered seated  in  a  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room !  Where  was  my 
scepticism  now?  Where  the  confidence  and  air  of  bravado  with  which  a 
few  hours  before  I  had  denied  the  existence  of  all  supernatural  pheno- 
mena ?  I  became  a  proselyte.  My  former  heroism  and  daring  sunk 
into  the  most  abject  cowardice.  What  I  had  seen  I  deemed  a  fitting 
judgment  upon  me  for  my  profane  and  iniquitous  obstinacy.  My  limbs 
were  unable  to  support  me,  and  I  sank  to  the  ground.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  before  I  giuned  strength  sufficient  to  rise.    I  picked  up  the 
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candle,  and  lackily  succeeded  in  finding  a  match  upon  the  table,  with 
which  I  immediately  obtained  a  light.  At  first  I  was  afraid  to  look  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  old  man  sat,  but  at  last  I  ventured  to  turn  my 
eyes  towards  him.  Gracious  Heavens!  he  was  still  there — fixed — statue- 
like as  ever !  His  features  preserved  the  same  inflexible  and  careworn 
expression.  Whence  had  he  come  ?  Had  he  a  substantial  and  tangible 
corporiety,  such  as  1  possessed,  or  was  he  a  shadow — ^fleeting  and  evanes- 
cent ?  Suspense  was  intolerable.  With  a  recklessness  which  was  not 
courage  I  advanced  towards  the  apparition.  It  was  undaunted,  and 
retained  its  old  position.  Its  pertinacity  alarmed  me.  I  paused  before 
I  ventured  to  go  nearer.  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
ceed. I  went  steadily  forward.  The  nearer  I  approached  the  more  con- 
fident I  grew.  Fool — idiot !  My  alarm  had  been  completely  groundless. 
The  error  into  which  I  had  fallen  was  only  what  others  might  have  done 
in  the  same  situation.  A  mask,  representing  the  features  of  an  old  man, 
was  placed  piurposely,  in  my  opinion,  upon  some  male  habiliments,  and, 
at  a  distance,  the  combination  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  human 
figure. 

Heartily  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  I  commenced  to  inspect  the  articles 
that  this  singular  chamber  contained.  The  chairs  were  all  of  oak,  made 
after  a  very  quaint  fashion.  Hideous  figures  were  carved  upon  the 
backs,  and  the  heads  of  savage  animals  were  displayed  upon  the  legs  and 
arms.  At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  very  fine  old  cabinet,  beauti- 
fully carved  with  all  kinds  of  grotesque  faces.  It  was  evidently  an 
article  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  of  great  value.  The  style  of  the 
tables  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  chairs  and  cabinet.  The  bed  partook 
of  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  was  hung  with  dark- 
faded  curtains.  What,  however,  surprised  me  most  of  all,  was  a  time- 
piece placed  against  the  wall.  The  hands  were  in  motion,  and  pointed 
correctly  at  the  hour,  but  there  were  no  works  in  connexion  with  it. 
1  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  convinced  myself  thoroughly  of  the 
fact.  W^as  the  place  enchanted,  or  was  I  myself  under  some  inexplicable 
spell  ?  I  determined  to  institute  further  inquiry  in  the  morning.  I  was 
weary  and  fatigued,  and  resolved  to  go  to  bed  whatever  might  befal  me 
during  the  night.  I  fully  anticipated  to  be  disturbed,  and  was  just  in 
that  state  of  mind  when  the  least  commotion  alarms  one. 

Hark !  what  noise  was  that !  I  listened — drew  in  my  breath.  All  was 
still.  I  attributed  the  noise  to  the  present  unhealthy  state  of  my  nervous 
system.  It  was  no  delusion — no  chimera  of  the  imagination.  The 
sounds  were  repeated.  They  were  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and 
they  appeared  to  move  from  place  to  place.  Now  they  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  floor — now  from  the  walls — anon  from  the  ceiling.  What 
could  they  portend  ?  The  sounds  were  low  and  plaintive,  and  seemed  to 
indicate  sorrow  and  infliction.  Was  the  place  really  haunted,  or  did  the 
noise  arise  from  some  natural  cause  with  which  I  was  unacquainted? 
I  sank  into  a  chair,  completely  overpowered  with  fear.  The  strange 
and  mysterious  sounds  were  still  audible.  They  coidd  not  be  occasioned 
by  natural  causes,  for  attics  were  above  the  room  I  was  in,  in  which 
nobody  slept,  and  the  room  beneath  was  occupied  by  the  landlady,  whose 
snoring  at  intervals  I  distinctly  heard.  1  remained  in  the  chau*  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  awfiil  sounds  at  length  gradually  died 
away.  I  placed  the  candle  upon  a  curiously-formed  table  that  stood  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  began  to  undress.     I  took  my  eyes  for 
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a  moment  from  the  candle,  but  on  again  looking  at  it  I  fencied  that  it 
had  moved  at  least  six  inches  from  the  spot  on  which  I  had  placed  it  I 
Could  it  be  the  effects  of  my  overwrought  imagination,  or  my  previous 
alarm  ?  It  was  neither.  I  felt  assured  it  had  actually  moved.  I  fixed  my 
eyes  intently  upon  it.  I  awaited  the  issue  with  breathless  anxiety. 
Gracious  Heavens!  I  plainly  discerned  it  move  —  my  eyes  were  still 
riveted  upon  it — ^again  and  again  did  it  move.  Unable  to  support  myself 
any  longer,  and  quite  overcome  with  weariness,  I  contrived  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  bed,  and  immediately  sank  into  a  kind  of  swoon. 

The  light  was  streaming  into  the  windows  of  my  chamber  when  I 
ag^n  returned  to  consciousness.  I  had  passed  a  feverish  night,  and  had 
been  oppressed  with  the  most  horrible  dreams.  I  cast  my  eyes  round 
the  room.  It  wore  the  same  appearance  it  had  done  before.  The  clock 
was  still  placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  hands  in  motion.  The  candle- 
stick was  upon  the  table,  but  the  candle  had  burnt  into  the  socket. 

I  quickly  descended  to  breakfast,  and  seeing  the  landlady,  who  was  a 
native  of  England,  said  to  her, 

"  What  kind  of  a  room  was  that  you  put  me  into  last  night  ?" 

"  Room — why,  the  best  in  the  house,  sir." 

"  It's  haunted,"  I  said. 

"  Haunted !" 

"  Haunted,  ma*am,  as  sure  as  you  and  I  have  our  sins  to  answer  for." 

"  God  forbid,  sir  '/' 

I  then  related  to  her  the  singular  things  that  had  come  under  my 
notice,  and  she  appeared  much  surprised  at  my  marvellous  recital. 

"The  clock,"  she  said,  "  belongs  to  a  person  who  arrived  at  my  house 
yesterday,  but  I  was  unacquainted  vrith  its  mysterious  properties." 

My  inquiries  called  forth  no  satisfactory  elucidation,  and  as  the  landlady 
looked  very  incredulous,  I  conceived  it  possible  that  she  might  take  me 
for  a  fool  or  a  madman,  so  I  said  no  more  upon  the  subject.  I  left  the 
hotel,  however,  that  day. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  whilst  walking  through  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  observed  some  large  placards  stuck  against  the  walls,  headed, 
*^  Ventriloquism  and  Natural  Magic."  I  perused  them,  and  found  that 
an  entertainment  was  to  be  given  by  a  professional  ventriloquist  and 
magician  at  a  certain  hotel  on  the  evening  in  question.  I  happened  to 
be  disengaged  that  night,  so  I  resolved  to  go. 

In  due  time  I  walked  towards  the  place  where  the  entertainment  was 
to  take  place.  When  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise, 
it  was  the  same  at  which  I  had  stayed  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  in 
Edinburgh.  The  chamber  in  which  I  had  slept  was  the  place  in  which 
the  ventriloquist  and  magician  exercised  his  wonderful  vocations. 

When  I  entered  the  room  I  was  at  first  a  little  agitated,  but  soon  re- 
covered my  usual  fortitude.  The  room,  I  perceived,  had  been  made  even 
larger  than  it  was  when  I  occupied  it,  by  the  removal  of  a  partition. 
The  entertainment  had  already  begun,  but  I  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  my  astonishment  when  I  discovered  in  the  ventriloquist  and 
magician  the  little  man  of  the  napless  hat ! 

1  left  Edinburgh  early  the  next  morning.  I  came,  however,  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that  my  friend  of  the  napless  beaver  was  in  some  way  c<mnected 
with  the  strange  occurrences  that  had  befallen  me  in  The  Mt8T£RIOU8 
Chambes. 
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a  romance. 

By   Madam£    Paalzow. 

Chapter  XII. 

Having  accepted  the  invitatioii  to  the  city  banquet,  Queen  Henrietta 
pleaded  thb  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  quiet  during  that  day;  but  she 
employed  the  leisure  thus  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  the  real  object  of  her 
lisit,  which  was  to  negotiate  loans,  procure  ammunition,  and  obtain  pro- 
mises of  continued  subsidies  from  the  wealthy  city  of  Amsterdam.  The 
assistance  the  Prince  Stadtholder  was  enabled  to  give  proved  insufficient, 
as  he  could  command  only  his  private  fortune,  of  which  he  required  a 
large  part  for  his  own  purposes. 

As  Queen  Henrietta  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  her  suite  during 
these  morning  hours,  Urica  determined  to  employ  the  time  thus  gained 
in  a  personal  interview  with  the  individuals  who  claimed  the  title  of  her 
relations. 

Madame  van  Marseeven  wished  to  exclude  Jacob  van  der  N^ess  from 
tins  first  meeting,  as  she  foresaw  the  unfavourable  impression  he  would 
produce.  But  her  plan  met  with  resolute  opposition,  as  well  from  the 
countess  as  from  N^ess.  The  latter,  with  vulgar  assurance,  desired  to 
enforce  his  claims  at  once,  as  well  as  to  watch  over  Angela,  and  perhaps 
guide  her  answers. 

While  the  countess,  still  cherishing  the  idea  that  an  imposture  had  been 
practised  on  her  friends,  determined  to  see  Jacob  van  der  Neess  in  thehope 
of  unmasking  a  deceiver,  Madame  van  Marseeven  had  communicated  all  the 
ditnimstances  to  the  Countess  Comenes  diuing  the  morning.  The  idea  of 
any  connexion  between  such  low  individuals  and  her  young  countess  was 
highly  offensive  to  the  old  lady.  At  first  she  thought  it  impossible,  then 
deemed  every  step  allowable  for  the  suppression  of  such  claims.  Armed  with 
aristocratic  prejudices,  she  spoke  in  harsh  terms  of  the  duty  of  avoiding 
the  blemish  of  such  a  connexion  ;  and  (Jrica,  who  was  so  far  superior  in 
mind,  and  would  have  despised  such  narrow  views  had  they  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes,  now  listened  with  a  species  of  approbation.  Though 
the  did  not  intend  to  act  up  to  this  advice,  she  loved  to  be  reminded  of 
what  was  due  to  her  station. 

The  Coimtess  Comenes  at  first  offered  to  take  the  settlement  of  this 
affur  into  her  own  hands ;  but  this  Urica  decidedly  refused,  though  she 
readily  admitted  of  her  co-operation,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  extreme 
gentleness  of  Madame  van  Marseeven. 

Jacob  van  der  Neess  and  his  wife  consequently  received  a  summon  s 
to  repair  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  the  apartments  of  the  Countess 
Urica,  in  the  palace  of  Prince's  Court.  Although  Angela  had  now  in  a 
great  measure  regained  her  strength,  she  felt  exceedingly  nervous 
at  the  sodden  approach  of  the  event  to  which  she  had  so  long  looked 
forward.  N^ess,  who  did  not  feel  much  more  courageous,  sought  to  dis- 
guise his  uneasiness  beneath  an  air  of  boisterous  merriment,  and  assumed 
m  species  of  baneful  pride,  which  he  determined  to  display  in  presence  of 
his  wife's  hi^  relations.     He  ridiculed  poor  Angela's  oppressed  air,  and 
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told  her  a  number  of  falsehoods,  to  prove  that  he  had  often  been  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  of  course  always  had  the  advantage  over  the  high- 
bom  gentry  he  had  met.  Alas !  Angela  was  no  longer  a  laughing,  cre- 
dulous listener  to  these  tales,  and  Jacob  van  der  N6ess  felt  this  with  the 
bitterest  mortification. 

When  they  were  at  length  equipped,  Angela  once  more  hastened  to 
the  court  of  pleasure,  where  the  poor  maniac  was  playing  with  her  cat ; 
she  knelt  down  beside  her,  pressed  those  shrivelled  hands  respectfully  to 
her  lips,  and  then  set  out  with  Jacob  on  this  melancholy  expedition. 

The  antechamber  that  led  to  the  Countess  van  Casambort's  apartments 
was  occupied  by  her  servants,  who  were  attired  in  liveries  of  scarlet 
'  cloth,  embroidered  all  over  with  silver  ;  a  stately  old  person  in  black  velvet 
with  a  white  stafl'  in  his  hand  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  Two  pages 
loitered  near  the  door  which  led  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  the  two 
waiting  women  were  seated  in  the  recess  of  a  window. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Jacob  van  der  Neess  fancied  himself  "au 
sein  de  la  famille"  when  he  entered  this  apartment  with  Angela.  He 
took  the  whole  party,  who  bore  a  very  respectable  appearance,  for  cour- 
tiers— the  gentleman  in  black  for  a  relation  of  the  family,  and  the  two 
lady's  maids  for  the  Countess  van  Casambort  and  some  cousin  or  com- 
panion of  hers. 

Under  this  impression  he  began  to  smirk  and  bow  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  door,  and  gave  Angela  a  concerted 
sign  for  her  awkward  attempts  at  curtseying. 

Jacob  van  der  Neess'  whole  appearance  was  so  strikingly  low  and 
vulgar,  that  the  domestics  took  him  for  a  mountebank  or  juggler,  or 
some  person  of  a  yet  lower  description,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
refused  him  admittance  as  well  as  his  companion,  who  unfortunately  vras 
not  more  prepossessing  in  her  appearance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  old 
gentleman  in  black.  He  was  the  major-domo,  and  had  that  morning 
been  informed  by  the  Countess  Comenes  that  two  persons  of  low  rank 
would  probably  make  their  appearance,  and  that  the  Countess  van 
Casambort  might  perhaps  vouchsafe  them  a  hearing.  He  therefore 
advanced  with  a  digniBed  air  towards  N6ess,  who  was  still  bowing  and 
scraping  with  all  his  might  at  the  door,  and  demanded  what  he  wished. 

"Ah,  my  lord!"  said  Jacob  van  der  Neess,  now  advancing  a  few 
steps,  "  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  shall  hereafter  feel  much  pleasure  in 
your  acquaintance.  But  the  first  duty  of  Jacob  van  der  Neess  and  his 
wife,  the  noble  ALUgela  van  Groneveldt,  is  respectfully  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  their  lady  aunt." 

The  grimaces  and  vulgar  contortions  of  legs  and  arms  with  which 
N^ess  accompanied  this  speech,  which  he  considered  exceedingly  success- 
ful, were  so  extremely  ridiculous  that  it  required  all  the  gravity  of  the 
major-domo  to  restrain  the  domestics,  who  were  almost  choking  with 
laughter.  N6ess  then  seized  hold  of  Angela,  and,  crossing  the  room 
with  a  couple  of  gigantic  strides,  stopped  with  evident  satis^tion  near 
the  window  at  which  the  two  lady's  maids  were  seated ;  their  rich  dresses 
confirmed  him  in  his  mistake.  He  began  a  second  series  of  bows  so  ex- 
cessively ludicrous,  that  the  maids  nearly  screamed  with  laughing.  At 
length  they  arose,  and  replied  to  his  civilities  by  a  number  of  equally 
ridiculous  curtseys  to  him  and  Angela.  The  latter  sought  to  return  these 
as  well  as  she  was  able,  but  could  not  avoid  thinking  what  a  difference 
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there  was  between  this  aunt,  whichever  of  the  two  she  might  be,  and  the 
noble  Madame  van  Marseeven. 

"Well/*  cried  Jacob  van  der  Neess,  who  had  quite  recovered  his 
com^e,  "  I  am  delighted  to  6nd  our  dear  lady  aunt  in  such  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  to  see  that  she  is  such  a  young  and  good-lookins^ 
person — in  capital  good  humour  too — well,  that's  right !"  he  continued, 
while  load  laughing  was  heard  on  all  sides.  "Did  I  not  always  tell 
you,  my  dear  little  wife,  when  once  we  came  to  meet  our  good  aunt  in 
person,  the  devil  must  be  in  it  if  she  did  not  acknowledge  us.  But  now, 
which  of  these  little  gay  round  things  is  it  we  are  to  salute  as  our  dear 
lady  aunt  ?*' 

"  Oh,  decidedly  I  am  the  one."  "  No,  no,  it  is  I,"  cried  both  at  the 
same  moment,  for  they  were  now  fully  persuaded  that  Neess  was  a 
buffoon,  come  to  play  some  amusing  tricks;  and  even  the  old  major- 
domo  could  not  repress  a  grave  smile,  for  he  had  dismissed  all  thoughts 
of  these  being  the  individuals  alluded  to  by  the  Countess  Comenes. 

"  Well,  that*s  what  1  call  a  gay  reception,  my  little  Angela,"  cried 
Neess,  laughing  loudly;  "  these  are  the'grand  folks  to  get  on  with.  Why, 
here  I  feel  I  am  among  my  relations — here's  none  of  the  stiffness  and 
airs  of  the  Marseeven  set."  Thus  saying,  he  made  some  ridiculous 
gestures  by  way  of  aping  Madame  van  Marseeven,  which  excited  loud 
laughter  and  applause. 

"But  enough  of  laugliing,"  continued  he.  ''Let  us  get  at  the 
truth — tell  us  which  is  our  dear  lady  aunt,  that  we  may  kiss  her  hand. 
By-and-by  we  will  laugh  the  more." 

"  1 — I,  sir  nephew,'*  cried  the  elder  of  the  maids,  while  the  other 
drew  back  to  see  what  would  follow.  N^ess  seized  her  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  then  drew  forward  Angela,  who  timidly  followed  his  example. 
''And  now,  lady  aunt,"  exclaimed  Jacob  van  der  Neess,  in  a  familiar 
tone,  "  a  kiss  of  reconciliation — embrace  my  Angela,  and  then  I  will  say 
that  you  are  a  capital  aunt,  who  listens  to  reason." 

The  person  addressed  hereupon  gravely  embraced  Angela,  to  the  in- 
finite diversion  of  the  rest.  But  as  she  drew  the  latter  forward  into  the 
light,  her  eye  fell  on  the  rich  jewels  and  pearls  on  her  neck,  and  she 
saw  a  prayer-book  in  Angela^s  hand  similar  to  that  of  her  mistress. 

She  exchanged  looks  with  her  companion,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
signification  of  this  strange  scene  flashed  across  their  minds,  though 
Angela's  plain  red  face  and  her  awkward  manners  ill  justified  the  preten- 
sions made  by  her  attire. 

Meanwhile,  the  merriment  in  the  antechamber,  which  had  become 
somewhat  too  boisterous,  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  that  led  to  the  inner  apartments ;  one  of  the  pages  was  called  away 
and  presently  returned  with  a  demand  for  the  major-domo,  who  disap- 
peared by  this  door.  The  stern  Countess  Comenes  had  heard  something 
of  the  commotion  in  the  antechamber,  and  been  told  by  the  page  it  was 
occasioned  by  a  juggler,  who  was  playing  tricks  there :  she  consequently 
summoned  the  major-domo  to  reprove  him,  since  she  judged  the  admis- 
sion of  such  persons  highly  indecorous. 

The  major-domo  sought  to  excuse  himself  for  having  suffered  the  loud 
mirth  of  the  servants  ;  he  confessed  that  a  coarse  ugly  fellow  had  intruded 
among  them,  but  owned  he  had  himself  been  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  ludicrous  pranks  played  by  this  fellow,  who  had  kissed  the  hands  of 
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the  maids,  insisting  that  one  of  them  must  he  his  own  and  his  wife's 
aunt;  treated  all  the  servants,  and  even  himself,  the  major-domo,  as  rela- 
tions, and  at  length  obliged  Ulla  to  embrace  the  poor  foolish  thing  his 
wife. 

Urica,  who  had  sat  musing  in  her  window  seat  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  admonitions  of  the  countess,  to  whom  she  generally  left  the 
office  of  finding  fault,  suddenly  started  up,  and  cried,  **•  Heavens !  what 
can  this  be  ?"  At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open :  Madame 
Tan  Marseeven  entered  pale  and  agitated,  and  without  any  prefiEu^  ex- 
claimed, in  a  reproachful  tone,  '*  Urica,  Urica !  what  a  dreadful  situation 
you  have  placed  poor  Angela  in !  There  she  stands  in  the  antechamber, 
m  the  midst  of  your  domestics,  annoyed  by  their  familiarity,  while  her 
husband  treats  them  as  his  equals,  and  thinks  he  is  already  dealing  with 
you  ;  and  one  of  your  waiting-maids  has  taken  upon  herself  to  represent 
you,  and  is  amusmg  herself  at  his  expeuse." 

"  Then,"  cried  Urica,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  then  she  really  is  so  coarse 
and  vulgar  as  to  serve  for  a  laughing-stock  to  my  servants.  Oh !  cousin, 
this  is  hard — too  hard  to  bear.  It  is  impossible  she  should  really 
belong  to  me !  Oh,  I  implore  you,  save  me  from  this  humiliation.  Only 
think  how  dreadful  to  call  these  people  into  my  presence,  who  have  just 
played  the  part  of  vulgar  buffoons  for  the  amusement  of  my  domestics 
— remember  that  they  nave  thereby  sunk  yet  a  step  lower.*' 

**  Countess  Urica,"  said  Madame  Marseeven,  in  a  grave  and  offended 
tone,  'Mo  as  you  think  proper :  my  husband  and  I  have  faithfully  served 
you  in  this  affair.  Remember  that  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
unfortunate  individuals,  who  annoxmce  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
difficult  situation  of  your  relationship,  and  act  according  to  your  own 
conscience,  and  your  ideas  of  duty.  Only  do  not  require  mt/  assistance 
in  proceeding  against  these  persons — for  that  is  against  mi/  conscience.*' 

**  You  are  seriously  angry,"  cried  Urica,  "  yet  do  not  be  offended  if  I 
persist  in  making  this  affair  personal  to  you.  I  assure  you,  cousin^  those 
persons  should  never  cross  my  threshold,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  to  anger 
you,  and,"  she  added,  ^*  that  I  hope  stUl  to  have  the  power  of  convincing 
you  of  your  error." 

Thus  saying  she  called  to  the  major-domo,  who  had  withdrawn  towards 
the  door  during  this  whispered  conversation,  desired  him  to  show  in  the 
strangers,  and  inform  them  they  were  only  now  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Countess  van  Casambort,  and  also  to  make  the  servants  apologise  for 
their  jocose  familiarity. 

Jacob  van  der  N6ess  was  struck  dumb  with  shame  andconfnsion,  when 
he  heard  that  he  had  thus  demeaned  himself  towards  these  servants  of 
the  countess,  whom  he  had  previously  intended  to  treat  in  a  rude  and 
haughty  manner,  conceiving  that  to  be  genteel  behaviour. 

He  had  imagined  that  all  his  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  now,  in 
addition  to  the  unparalleled  humiliation  of  having  kissed  the  chamber- 
maid's hand,  and  entreated  her  to  embrace  his  highborn  wife,  this 
dreaded  meeting  with  the  true  aunt  was  yet  to  come ;  and  if  these  were 
only  her  servants,  what  must  she  herself  be  I  He  turned  pale,  trembled 
violently,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  make  his  escape,  and  leave  Angela  to 
her  fate.  But  his  thoughts  were  so  confused  that  he  could  not  come  to 
any  determination. 

Poor  Angela !  what  was  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  her  ?    Her  husband 
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had  lost  his  last  £Eunt  hold  on  her  coDfidence,  a  feeling  of  apathy  and 
utter  desolation  arose  in  her  heart,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  standing 
on  the  hrink  of  the  grave. 

But  the  major-domo  did  not  leave  them  much  time  to  collect  them* 
selves;  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  keeping  the  ladies  waiting,  and 
Jaooh  thus  urged,  wholly  deprived  of  his  self-possession,  and  incapable  of 
forming  any  plan  of  action,  rushed  at  once  towards  the  door,  followed  by 
poor  Angela  in  an  equally  disconsolate  state,  and  thus  they  both  appeared 
before  their  severe  judge  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  imaginable. 

"  Are  you  the  man  who  calls  himself  Jacob  N6ess  ?"  said  a  stem  hol- 
low voice.  Neess  was  in  such  consternation  that  he  did  not  hear  this 
address. 

He  looked  terribly  ungainly ;  his  clothes,  put  on  awkwardly,  hung  on 
his  short  square-built  figure  as  if  there  were  not  a  single  piece  that  fitted 
him.  His  coat  was  of  cherry-coloured  cloth  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
and  turned  up  with  pea-green  facings ;  his  mantle  was  of  scarlet  silk  lined 
with  yellow ;  he  wore  a  yellow  feather  in  his  hat,  and  yellow  silk  stock- 
ings, cherry -coloured  inexpressibles,  and  orange  bows  on  his  shoes. 
Angela  had  been  equally  unfortunate  in  a  choice  of  colours.  She  wore 
a  gaudy  dress  with  large  sprigs  in  it,  her  cap  was  ill  made  and 
worse  put  on  ;  and,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  her  ornaments, 
she  wore  many  of  them  in  the  wrong  place. 

After  a  momentary  pause,  which  afforded  time  for  a  survey  that  must 
have  been  highly  disadvantageous  to  them  both,  the  voice  repeated  more 
sternly  than  before,  "Are  you  the  man  who  calls  himself  Jacob 
N^s  ?" 

Neess  had  by  this  time  sufficiently  recovered  himself  to  be  conscious  of 
what  passed  around  him;  he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  now  saw  this 
stem  aunt  Van  Casambort  before  him — and  certainly  the  lady  who  had 
addressed  him  looked  stem  enough — for  it  was  the  Coimtess  Comenes  who, 
seated  in  a  large  armchair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  had  undertaken 
to  lead  the  examination.  She  had  the  power  of  assuming  an  air  of  ex- 
treme haughtiness  and  pride,  and  on  this  occasion  her  indignant  contempt 
for  Van  der  Neess,  and  her  superb  attire,  contributed  so  much  to  increase 
its  effect,  that  Jacob  felt  half  choked  by  its  influence. 

She  wore  a  magnificent  robe  of  black  velvet  embroidered  in  gold  over 
a  rich  dress  of  gold -coloured  satin,  similarly  embroidered,  a  cap  of 
gold  tissue,  and  a  long  flowing  black  veil.  Her  countenance  was  stem 
and  regular,  but  perfectly  colourless,  and  her  thin  lips  were  scarcely  seen 
to  move  when  she  spoke. 

"Yes, indeed,  my  lady,"  faltered  Van  der  Neess,  at  length,  "we  are 
those  of  whom  you  are  in  searcli — perdition  seize  me  if  1  He.  This  is 
me,  please  your  ladyship — Jacob  van  der  N^ess— and  this  is  Angela, 
my  wife,  tne  real  and  legitimate  daughter  of  Renier  van  Groneveldt, 
consequently  your  niece.  She  is  descended  from  the  Casamborts — your 
niece,  gracious  lady  aunt.  Please  your  ladyship,  we  are  those  whom  you 
sought." 

"  Nobody  sought  you,"  said  the  Countess  Comenes; "  and  if  this  person 
be  your  wife,  and  you  can  prove  that  she  is  also  the  long-lost  daughter 
of  Renier  van  Groneveldt,  her  relations  will  not  be  thankful  for  finding 
you  as  an  addition." 
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Van  der  Neess  had  recovered  his  self-confidence  after  he  had  delivered 
himself  of  his  answer,  which  as  usual  he  considered  very  judicious  ;  the 
first  alarm  was  over,  and  he  returned  to  his  old  conviction,  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  to  maintain  his  cignity  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  now  ventured  to  look  around  the  room,  and  saw  Madame  van 
Marseeven  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair  occupied  by  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  spoken,  and  his  old  repulsive  smile  passed  over  hb  countenance 
as  he  caught  sight  of  Urica's  lovely  head  leaning  on  Madame  van  Mar- 
seeven's  arm,  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  young  countess  fixed  on  him  with 
a  sad  and  mournful  expression. 

"  Have  not  you  read  all  the  papers?'*  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  suffi- 
cient assurance.  "  What  more  would  you  have  ?  What  more  could 
you  desire?  Do  you  think  I  am  the  man  to  impose  on  you  ?  That 
would  be  good,  indeed !  Just  tell  me  what  in  the  world  can  it  matter  to 
me,  Jacob  van  der  Neess,  burgher  of  Amsterdam,  matriculated  merchant, 
possessed  of  a  fortune  that  exceeds  all  the  Groneveldt  trumpery — what 
can  it  matter  to  me,  I  say,  whether  she,  there,  be  of  high  or  low  degree  ?'* 

At  this  moment  Angela  made  a  faltering  movement  towards  her 
husband  ;  and  Madame  van  Marseeven  called  out  from  her  place  behind 
the  Countess  Comenes,  "  Neess,  fetch  a  chair  for  your  wife." 

N^ess  bustled  about  with  vulgar  officiousness,  and  brought  forward  a 
heavy  armchair,  which  he  placed  awkwardly  behind  Angela,  and  pushed 
her  into  it.  "  Sit  down,  Angela,  my  little  wife.  Sit  down,  you  poor 
little  weak  thing.     Our  gracious  lady  aunt  will  give  you  leave." 

"  Now,  Madame  Neess,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,"  said  the  stern  voice 
of  the  Countess  Comenes.  "  Answer  me  truly  and  fearlessly.  Is  there 
no  concerted  plan  between  you  and  your  husband  to  practise  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  relatives  of  the  noble  Renier  van  Groneveldt?" 

Angela  raised  her  drooping  head ;  the  melancholy  expression  of  her 
countenance,  as  she  fixed  it  on  the  speaker,  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
answer,  but  she  faltered,  "  No — no  ;  I  have  never  deceived  any  one  in 
my  life." 

"  And,"  continued  the  inexorable  countess,  "  are  you  sure  you  are  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Groneveldt,  and  his  wife,  Brigitta  van  Casam- 
bort?'* 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  this  till  a  short  time  ago,'*  replied  Angela  ; 
**  but  Van  der  Neess  says  it  is  so ;  and  when  I  was  going  to  marry  him, 
an  old  woman  servant  of  my  mother's  confided  this  circumstance  to  me, 
because  she  wished  to  prevent  my  marriage,  to  which  she  was  averse." 

"  And  when  you  knew  all  this,  how  was  it  possible  you  could  marry  a 
person  so  far  beneath  you  in  rank  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  the  difference  was  so  great,'*  replied  Angela;  "neither 
did  N^ess. 

**  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been  imposed  on  by  this  man  ?"  demanded 
the  countess,  sternly.  •*  Are  you  quite  certain  he  has  not  deceived 
you?*' 

Angela  was  silent,  for  she  could  not  simply  refute  the  countess's  sus- 
picions by  expressing  her  convictions  that  Van  der  Neess  had  dealt 
fedrly  by  her.  Ever  since  she  had  discovered  he  had  heard  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Countess  van  Casambort  before  their  marriage,  she  knew 
that  he  had  deceived  her. 
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Van  der  Neess,  terrified  by  her  silence,  fidgetted  about  uneasily, 
clenched  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  mouth. 

'*  She  is  so  shy  my  lady — so  very  shy,'*  he  stammered.  "  Look  up, 
my  little  wife — my  little  Angela — speak  out  and  own  how  much  you 
love  me;  tell  them  how  faithfully  and  uprightly  Van  der  N^ess  has 
acted  towards  you  and  your  poor  mother — how  he  sheltered  you  in 
danger,  and  shared  the  little  he  had  with  you.  Speak  out,"  he  con- 
tinued, forgetting  that  he  was  observed,  in  his  increasing  wrath  at 
Angela's  silence.  "  Speak,  Angela — speak !  I  command  you — speak,  or 
you  shall  repent  of  it."  His  whole  frame  shook  with  rage.  Angela 
shuddered. 

"  Silence  !"  cried  the  countess  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  made  Van  der 
Neess  tremble;  "retire,  and  leave  your  wife  to  herself."  Neess  rushed 
back  towards  the  wall,  while  Angela  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"There,"  cried  N^ess,  perfectly  beside  himself  with  rage;  "  only  look 
at  the  fool.  To  think  of  her  beginning  to  sob  and  whimper,  when  she 
ought  to  maintain  her  dignity  in  the  presence  of  her  great  relations! 
Oh,  madam — your  ladyship— a  man  of  my  consequence  in  the  city  and 
on  'Change,  is  much  to  be  pitied  when  he  feels  himself  qualified — when 
he  wishes  to  assert  his  rights — if  he  is  thus  shackled  by  a  weak-minded 
person  ;  only  weak  persons  lose  their  heads,  when  the  occasion  demands 
dignified  behaviour,  and  thus  are  the  cause  of  misfortune.  Be  silent  !^ 
Answer ! — Cease  your  noise  !"  Van  der  N^ess  was  no  longer  conscious 
of  what  he  said ;  he  began  to  dance  about  the  room,  his  fears  that  An- 
gela would  either  remain  silent,  or  reply  in  the  negative  to  this  critical 
question,  drove  him  to  desperation. 

The  Countess  Comenes  was  about  to  interfere  a  second  time,  when 
Urica,  who  was  still  behind  her  chair,  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  cried, 
"  Merciful  God  !— it  is  she!" 

The  countess  looked  round  in  astonishment.  Urica  had  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  was  trembling  so  violently  that  Madame 
van  Marseeven  was  obliged  to  support  her. 

The  Countess  Comenes  hastily  arose,  and  assisted  Madame  van  Mar- 
seeven in  leading  Urica  to  a  sofa,  for  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

Meanwhile,  N^ess  had  not  understood  the  Countess  Urica  s  exclama- 
tion, and  imagined  this  commotion  among  the  ladies  prejudicial  to  his 
interests.  Fancying  himself  unobserved,  he  rushed  up  to  Angela, 
pulled  away  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  cried,  with  a  furious  gesture, 
"  Answer !  answer !  say  you  have  no  wicked  suspicions  of  me,  or  I  will 
cast  you  off — I  will  murder  you  !" 

"  No,  N6es8,"  said  Angela,  sadly,  "  I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  cannot 
otter  a  falsehood/' 

Van  der  N6ess  started  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  These  simple  words 
cont^ned  a  fearful  accusation  ;  and  he  felt  it  the  more  deeply,  as  he  had 
never  believed  Angela  possessed  of  sufficient  judgment  and  understanding 
to  find  cause  for  reproaching  him.  He  felt  he  must  henceforth  adopt  a 
new  course  with  her,  but  could  not  tell  which  to  pursue. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Urica,  who  was  beginning  to  recover 
herself  "  send  that  clamorous  fellow  out  of  the  room — the  sight  of  him 
quite  frightens  me  ;  but  let  her  stay — she  must  remain  here,  for  I  am 
now  convinced  that  she  is  indeed  a  Casambort." 
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'^  Do  you  really  belieTe  that  ?  What  makes  yon  think  so  ?"  inquired 
the  Countess  Comenes.  "  You  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear.  Only  look 
at  this  woman;  why,  she  is  positively  vulgar  in  her  appearance." 

"  Oh,  spare  meT'  replied  Urica ;  **  spare  me,  for  she  is  my  long-logt 
niece — she  is  indeed  !^-only,  for  mercy's  sake,  away  with  that  man !" 

The  countess  returned  to  her  seat.  Van  der  Neess  was  running  to 
and  fro,  clenching  his  fist  and  looking  Hke  a  madman,  while  Angela  sat 
with  her  head  sank  on  her  bosom,  the  picture  of  resignation. 

'^  Jacob  N^ess,"  said  the  countess  sternly,  '' retire  and  wait  in  the  ante- 
chamber till  you  are  called." 

Neess  did  not  stir.  A  rude  reply  rose  to  his  lips,  but  the  Countess 
Comenes  was  not  a  person  to  be  disobeyed.  Without  being  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  opposition  she  saw  portrayed  on  her  adversary's  counte- 
nance, she  simply  waved  her  hand  towards  the  door  with  a  haughty  and 
commanding  air. 

Jacob  shook  himself  wildly,  and,  murmuring  angrily,  obeyed  this  mute 
command,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him. 

"  Now,  countess,"  said  the  old  lady,  returning  towards  Urica,  "  we 
are  alone  with  this  poor  young  woman.  Yet  let  me  intreat  you  once  more, 
consider  well  before  you  act ;  do  nothing  hastily ;  remember  that  you  take 
a  most  important  step  in  acknowledging  her — one  that  it  would  be  very 
di£Bcult  to  recall." 

"  Countess  Comenes,  and  you  my  dear  Flavia,  listen  to  me,"  said  Urica, 
in  a  tremulous  voice.  '^  I  will  not  trust  to  my  own  judgment ;  you  shall 
decide,  and  tell  me  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  no.  You,  Flavia,  reminded 
me  yesterday  of  a  peculiarity  in  our  family — that  all  the  females  of  the 
house  of  Casambort  have  but  two  joints  to  their  little  fingers.  This  pecu- 
liarity, which  has  existed  since  time  immemorial,  has  been  accounted  for 
by  an  old  legend,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  gold  ring.  It  was  your 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  which  made  me  determine  on  seeing  ^ese 
persons,  for  I  felt,  that  if  I  discovered  this  distinguishing  mark  in  addition 
to  the  proofs  I  already  possessed,  my  doubts  would  be  removed.  But  I 
must  own,  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  dreadful  appearance  and  coarse  be- 
haviour of  this  man ;  so  shocked  at  that  hornd  scene  in  the  antechamber, 
which  has  stamped  them  for  ever  as  a  laughing-stock  for  my  servants, 
that  I  utterly  forgot  my  intention  of  seeking  for  the  peculiar  mark  of  the 
Casamborts,  and  my  heart  turned  with  repugnance  from  both  of  them. 
At  length  you  asked  this  unfortunate  woman  whether  she  suspected  her 
husband  of  having  deceived  her.  Her  honourable  silence  excited  my  interest, 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  she  knew  she  had  been  imposed  on.  Influenced 
by  this  feeling,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her  at  the  moment  when  she  raised 
her  hands  to  hide  her  weeping  countenance,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  those 
hands,  though  so  coarse  and  neglected,  bore  the  mark  of  the  females  of  the 
Casambort  femily." 

Urica  paused,  and  sank  back  exhausted  in  her  seat.  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  resumed,  tiu-ning  to  the  countess  and  Madame  van  Marseeven, 
who  stood  by  silent  and  thoughtful.  "  And  now,  I  intreat  you,  my  dear 
fiiends,  do  something  for  this  unhappy  creature.  First  give  her  a  few  of 
these  strengthening  drops  diluted  in  water,  for  she  requires  support;  and 
then  attentively  examine  her  neglected  hands,  and  you  will  see  the  evi- 
dence of  her  descent.** 

The  ladies  mechanically  obeyed  this  injunctiotu     The  tone  and  man- 
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ner  of  the  Countess  Comenes,  as  she  addressed  Angela,  had  undergone  so 
complete  a  change,  that  the  latter  ventured  to  raise  her  tearful  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  sadly  on  the  speaker,  while  she  thankfully  accepted  the  reviy- 
ing  draught  that  was  so  kindly  offered  to  her. 

The  two  ladies  returned  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  Urica  was 
sitting,  her  hosom  heaving  with  agitation.  Madame  van  Marseeven, 
with  great  emotion,  took  one  of  Urica's  beautiful  hands  in  hers,  and 
nodded  significantly  as  she  pointed  to  the  little  finger. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,"  said  the  Countess  Comenes.  "  ThiB 
poor  woman's  hands,  although  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  hard  labour, 
are  delicately  formed,  and  destitute  of  the  third  joint  of  the  little  finger.** 

The  Countess  Urica  then  arose  with  a  courageous  effort,  and  resolutely 
advanced  towards  Angela. 

The  latter,  on  seeing  her  approach,  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  falling  at 
her  feet,  exclaimed  in  sorrowful  accents,  "  Oh,  my  noble  aunt,  forgive 
me  the  wrongs  of  which  1  have  unconsciously  been  guilty  towards  you 
and  my  family.*' 

"  How!**  cried  Urica,  greatly  agitated;  "  do  you  know  me  ?  Why  then 
did  not  you  discover  yourself  to  me  before?" 

"  Alas  r*  replied  Angela,  "  I  was  afraid  of  offending  your  feelings  by 
doing  so  in  the  presence  of  Van  der  N6ess." 

''  Gracious  Heavens !"  cried  Urica,  turning  to  the  ladies,  "  do  you 
hear  her  ?  Say,  is  she  not  worthy  of  being  my  relation  ?  But  tell  me,"  she 
added,  looking  at  Angela,  **  how  could  you  tell  who  was  your  aunt,  since 
only  this  lady  addresses  you  ?" 

'^  I  have  a  mother,"  exclaimed  Angela,  "  an  angel,  but  one  whose  soul 
is  no  longer  on  earth.  The  only  feeling  of  which  she  is  still  conscious  is 
that  of  affection  for  me  and  for  a  little  picture  which  she  wears  next  her 
heart.  Whilst  caressing  me,  she  often  draws  it  forth,  and  kisses  and 
smiles  kindly  on  it.  Susa,  her  msud,  told  me  this  beautiful  portrait  was 
the  likeness  of  her  mother ;  at  the  back  is  painted  the  miniatiure  of  my 
£iither.  The  resemblance  between  you  and  this  portrait  is  so  perfect, 
that  when  I  saw  you,  I  knew  at  once  you  were  my  aunt,  and  felt  it  was 
only  from  contempt  to  us  you  suffered  the  other  lady  to  speak.  Then  I 
resolved  to  be  silent,  though  my  heart  should  burst." 

At  this  moment  she  felt  herself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  aunt,  and 
warmly  pressed  to  that  proud  heart  which  had  so  long  held  out.  Urica*8 
tears  flowed  freely,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  indeed,  you  are  my  niece! 
You  are  a  true  Casambort !  That  is  the  dehcacy,  the  noble  pride  of  my 
race.  Oh,  how  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  recognise  you  even  by  your  senti- 
ments!" 

Angela  was  silent.  It  was  the  happiest,  the  proudest  moment  of  her 
life :  the  kind  and  respectful  manner  in  which  her  aunt  had  recognised 
her  rights  seemed  indeed  to  raise  this  poor  oppressed  creature  to  a  higher 
rank ;  for  self-esteem,  that  most  noble  and  elevating  principle  of  human 
nature,  awoke  in  her  heart. 

With  affectionate  modesty,  she  returned  the  caresses  of  her  beautiful 
aunt.  The  two  ladies  looked  on  with  interest  at  this  affecting  scene ; 
yet  the  feelings  it  inspired  them  with  were  widely  different,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  disparity  of  their  characters.  Madame  van  Marseeven 
tenderly  embraced  Urica,  who  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  with  sincere 
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thanks  and  prayers  for  for^veness,  while  the  countess  began  to  reflect  on; 
the  course  henceforward  to  be  adopted  in  public. 

It  was  not  easy,  indeed,  to  decide  on  the  steps  to  be  taken,  for  justice 
demanded  an  action  painfully  repugnant  to  pride,  and  it  seemed  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  action  would  be  truly  productive  of  advantage  to 
those  concerned. 

The  Countess  Comenes  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  hearing  Urica 
say  to  her  niece,  "  And  is  it  thus  you  repulse  me,  Angela  ?  Is  this  to  be  our 
connexion  in  future  ?  Do  not  you  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  you  now  ?" 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  Van  der  Neess  ?"  inquired  Angela, 
simply ;  *'  you  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  your  aversion  to  him,  and  I 
feel  it  would  be  death  to  me  to  witness  again  what  I  have  seen  take  place 
this  day." 

"  Angela,'*  said  Urica,  "  do  not  dissemble  with  me.  Tell  me  truly,  are 
not  you  convinced  now  that  Van  der  Neess  has  imposed  on  you,  since  he 
heard  my  first  proclamation,  and  yet  kept  it  secret  from  you  in  order  to 
decoy  you  into  a  marriage  that  would  secure  your  fortune  to  him?" 

"  Alas  !'*  replied  Angela,  sincerely,  "  nothing  can  be  more  certain; 
but  forgive  me  if  you  can  for  this  maniage,  which  must  mortify  you  so 
deeply  ;  remember,  that  1  had  no  acquaintance  except  the  pastor  s 
family  and  the  baker's  wife ;  each  of  these  proposed  to  me  a  marriage 
with  a  relative  of  theirs.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  difference  of  rank  and 
station  and  all  I  have  now  learnt.  For  though  we  common  people  do 
see  the  nobles  and  rich  burghers  at  church,  and  admire  their  magnificent 
dresses  and  genteel  manners,  so  different  from  ours,  yet  all  this  has  no 
influence  on  our  situation  ;  it  does  not  affect  us,  for  it  is  too  high  and  too 
distant  from  us.*' 

Urica  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  this  humble  speech  of  poor  Angela's. 
All  her  old  indignation  was  kindlea  afresh. 

"  Angela,"  she  cried,  "  you  have  been  made  the  victim  of  a  shameful  de- 
ception ;  but  I  shall  not  suffer  you  to  continue  thus.  The  law  will  protect 
the  right ;   I  shall  have  recourse  to  it  to  deliver  you  from  this  impostor." 

"  Do  you  mean  Van  der  Neess,  aunt  ?"  cried  Angela,  quickly ;  "  Van 
der  N^ess,  my  wedded  husband  ?" 

How  much  was  expressed  in  these  simple  words !  What  a  light  they 
threw  upon  the  case. 

Urica  felt  this  and  shuddered.  "  But  consider,  Angela,'*  said  she  at 
length,  "that  a  separation  is  no  unheard-of  occurrence:  our  religion 
does  not  forbid  it.  The  law  in  this  country'  would  favour  you,  would  set 
you  at  liberty,  and  restore  you  to  your  family.** 

"  The  pastor  said  nothing  of  this  when  he  married  us,"  replied  Angela, 
innocently;  '^  he  said  what  God  hath  united,  let  no  man  separate.  See 
aunt,"  she  continued,  '*  since  all  this  has  occurred,  I  have  thought  more 
than  in  all  the  previous  years  of  my  life.  These  words  of  the  pastor's 
have  saved  both  N^ess  and  me,  for  a  feeling  was  arising  against  Neess 
in  my  heart,  and  if  it  had  prevailed,  I  should  never  again  have  risen 
from  my  bed  ;  it  would  have  been  my  death.  But  whenever  I  was  at 
the  worst,  I  thought  of  the  pastor's  address  on  the  day  of  my  marriage^ 
and  then  I  knew  it  was  the  vrill  of  God  I  should  submit,  and  felt  I  could 
endure  all  for  His  sake.*' 

*'  But,"  said  Urica,  struggling  with  her  own  oonviction^  '^  what  shall 
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we  do  with  your  husband  ?     I  could  not  possibly  acknowledge  Van  der 
K6ess  as  a  relation  ?" 

"No,  no,  you  could  not  do  that,"  returned  Angela;  "  nor  could  I  bear 
to  see  him  together  with  you  often,  it  would  kill  me  here,"  said  she,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  her  heart.  "  You  must  remain  what  you  have  been 
hitherto,  and  so  must  I.  No  one  ever  heard  of  me  before,  and  no  one 
will  care  for  me  further,  if  I  return  to  my  old  home.'*  Angela  paused, 
for  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

Urica  rose,  and  rung  her  hands  in  the  deepest  distress.  "  Help  me, 
advise  me !"  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  as  she  threw  herself  into 
Madame  van  Marseeven's  arms. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  Madame  van  Marseeven,  sadly,  "  what 
can  be  done  ?  No  assistance  can  avail  in  this  case.  Remember  that 
another  duty  devolves  on  Angela,  that  of  tending  her  poor  insane  mother. 
What  would  become  of  her  ?  What  place  would  you  assign  to  both  of 
them  in  the  world,  if  you  took  them  out  of  their  wonted  situation?" 

"  I  must  see  her,"  cried  Urica.  "  Oh,  my  poor  unhappy  sister,  is  it 
thus  I  am  to  find  you  after  years  of  anxious  longing  and  disappointed 
hopes?  But  I  will  delay  no  longer;  I  must  see  her  to-day — now — ^im- 
mediately." 

"  I  fear  there  is  no  time  to-day,"  said  the  Countess  Comenes,  *'for  it 
is  near  the  hour  when  we  have  to  accompany  the  queen  to  the  banquet." 
"  You  see,"  said  Urica  impatiently,  as  she  turned  to  Angela,  "  I  am 
not  my  own  mistress;  I  must  submit  to  the  duty  imposed  on  me  ;  yet  I 
may  be  able  to  fulfil  my  intention  for  all  that.  Only  contrive  a  plan  for 
my  seeing  your  mother  without  being  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  Van  der 
^eess. 

Angela  was  silent;  and  Urica  resumed,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it.  Listen  to  me,  Angela.  When  I  send  a 
page  to  you  with  this  little  pink  feather,  tell  him  exactly  in  what  manner 
I  may  secretly  enter  your  house  and  see  your  mother.  And  now  farewell  I 
Heaven  protect  you  till  we  meet  again." 

The  Countess  Comenes  accompanied  Angela  through  the  antechamber 
to  the  head  of  the  staircase  with  marked  attention,  but  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  Van  der  Neess,  who,  having  waited  in  vain  for  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  them,  saw  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  his  highly  nonoured  wife. 

Muttering  some  imprecations  to  himself,  he  therefore  ran  after  her. 
The  countess  took  leave  of  Angela  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ; 
but  Van  der  Neess  could  not  succeed  in  drawing  her  attention  to  even  a 
single  one  of  his  numerous  and  profound  bows,  for  the  countess  possessed 
the  art  of  entirely  overlooking  those  she  did  not  choose  to  see,  and  never 
vouchsafed  even  a  glance  to  Van  der  Neess. 
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SCHARZFIELD  CASTLE. 

ScHARZFiELD  Castle  formerly  stood  among  the  Harz  Mountains.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  imder  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  In  the  possession 
of  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Helden,  Count  of  Scharzfield.  He  was  in- 
spector of  the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood;  a  post  of  considerable 
responsibility,  as  the  produce  of  them  formed  the  principal  item  of  the 
king's  revenue,  and  was  more  than  equivalent  to  what  is  now  called  a 
Berghauptman,  or  captain  of  mines  in  the  mining  districts  of  Germany. 
Helden  had  a  beautiful  wife,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him ;  but 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  please  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  then  in  his 
youth — a  wanton  and  seductive  prince,  from  whose  &ngs  no  woman 
was  safe  that  happened  to  attract  his  attention. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Goslar  (a  few  miles  from  Scharzfield),  which  at 
that  period  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Germany — ^pro- 
bably from  being  so  near  to  the  principal  source  of  their  revenue  ;  and, 
as  the  coimt  and  his  wife  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Goslar 
and  the  court,  Henry  became  enamoured  of  her  charms.  His  plans 
were  soon  formed  for  the  possession  of  them.  He  despatched  her  bus- 
band  on  an  important  commission,  which,  whilst  it  would  keep  Helden 
away  from  home  a  considerable  time,  would  enable  him  (the  emperor)  to 
bring  his  schemes  to  execution.  Henry,  like  all  his  predecessors,  was 
passionately  fond  of  hunting;  and,  after  the  count's  departure  from 
Scharzfield,  he  daily  indulged  in  that  sport  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  which  would  give  him  a  pretext 
for  appearing  before  its  lovely  and  lonely  mbtress.  A  tempest  soon 
afforded  the  emperor  this  opportunity :  wet  and  fiitigued,  he  rode  up 
late  in  the  day  to  the  castle-gates,  and  announcing  himself,  entreated 
the  hostess  to  give  him  shelter  till  the  storm  was  over.  It  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  the  mistress  of  Scharzfield  Castle  was  too  humane 
to  refuse,  even  to  a  beggar,  what  her  husband's  sovereign  craved  ;  and 
the  cunning  and  seductive  Henry  was  quickly  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  beautiful  and  imsuspecting  countess.  But,  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced, the  storm  increased;  and  Henry  feeling  averse  to  depart,  she 
saw  herself  compelled  to  offer  an  asyliun  for  the  night  to  her  royal 
visitor  ;  which,  of  course,  was  eagerly  accepted.  What  followed — what 
arts  Henry  employed,  what  subterfuges  he  had  recourse  to,  to  triumph 
over  the  virtue  of  his  hostess — the  old  chronicler  of  those  times,  Zeiler, 
leaves  us  to  surmise  : 

Was  nun  die  Liebenden,  in  jener  Hohle,  thateD, 
Das  lasst  uns,  Zeiler,  nur  errathen. 

The  morning  disclosed  how  far  the  emperor  had  succeeded  in  his  base 
designs ;  and  that,  amongst  his  other  titles,  he  had  claim  to  that  of  being 
Invincible^  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  frail  and  fallen  countess.  The 
emperor,  however,  had  not  acted  alone :  powerful  as  he  was,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  employ  a  monk,  of  the  neighbouring  cloister  of 
Pohlde,  to  appeal  in  his  behalf  to  his  fair  object,  who  had  religious  as 
well  as  domestic  scruples  to  overcome,  and  which  this  crafty  priest  alone 
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could  remoYe,  as  he  was  Her  confessor,  and  a  constant  inmate  of  the 
house.  But  the  infunous  conduct  of  this  accomplice  to  Henry's  wicked 
plan  is  said,  hy  the  writers  of  the  day,  to  have  tended  more  to  awaken 
the  dormant  spirit  of  the  Ahnherr  of  the  Castle  of  Scharzfield  than  the 
seduction  committed  by  the  king  himself.  This  phantom,  as  is  well 
known  in  Germany,  only  appears  when  danger  is  about  to  threaten  any 
member  of  the  £unily,  or  when  the  mischief  is  already  done.  The 
Ahnherr  of  the  Scharzfield  Castle  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years, 
although  it  was  believed  he  confined  his  wandering^  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  castle,  called  the  Round  Tower,  which  was  isolated  and  removed 
firom  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  Some  nights  afler  Henry's  departure 
the  roof  of  the  Round  Tower  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash. 
The  Ahnherr  rushed  firom  his  place  of  concealment,  flew  through  the 
apartments  of  the  castle,  and  arresting  his  steps  beside  the  fatal  couch 
where  Henry  had  abused  the  hospitality  of  the  countess,  began  to  howl 
in  a  most  terrific  manner.  The  turrets  of  the  castle  reeled,  the  whole 
edifice  was  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and,  in  a  peal  of  thunder,  the 
Ahnherr  took  his  flight,  and  never  again  appeared  at  the  Burg.  The 
wretched  countess,  stung  with  remorse,  wandered  in  a  firantic  manner 
about  the  castle :  the  attendants,  terrified,  crossed  themselves  for  pro- 
tection against  the  wrath  of  the  Evil  One,  and  fearfully  awaited  the 
result. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  injured  count  returned,  and  found  his 
wife  in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  inconsolable  for  the  wrong  she  had  done 
herself  and  husband.  In  the  excess  of  his  rage  he  went  off  to  (xoslar, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  personal  revenge  on  the  emperor  himseli^ 
who  had  sullied  his  honour  and  destroyed  his  peace.  But  care  was  taken 
that  he  should  not  approach  the  person  of  his  monarch ;  and,  for  his 
audacity  in  attempting  it,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation  as  Berg* 
hauptman,  and  ordered  to  quit  Goslar  immediately.  Insult  being  thus 
heaped  on  injury,  he  became  more  furious  than  ever,  and,  retiring  to  the 
seat  of  his  power,  summoned  the  miners  before  him,  told  them  the  tale 
of  his  wrongs,  and  so  excited  their  indignation,  that  they  all  declared 
they  would  leave  their  occupation,  and  follow  their  chiei  to  a  distant 
part  of  Germany.  Thus  he  avenged  himself  upon  his  sovereign ;  for  the 
mines  were  neglected,  and  remained  unworked  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  Henry  was  deprived  of  their  produce — an  immense  loss  for 
an  extravagant  monarch  like  Henry  IV.  In  return  for  the  count's 
behaviour,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Burg,  took  it  (for  there  was  no  one  there 
to  defend  it — even  the  countess  herself  had  taken  flight),  and  g^ve  it  to 
Wittekind  von  Wolfenbiittely  one  of  his  favourite  captions.  Scharzfield 
Castle  is  now  a  mass  of  imtenanted  and  imfrequented  ruins. 
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THE  CONFEDERATES;  OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  MARGARET  OF 

PARMA. 

AN  HISTORICAL  HOMANCE. 
CUAPTEE   III. 

The  10th  of  September,  1549,  the  day  on  which  Prince  Philip  and 
his  imperial  father  were  to  make  their  entry  into  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
dawned  as  brightly  as  its  anxious  population  could  have  desired. 

The  emperor  had  preceded  his  son  ;  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the  latter 
arrived  at  Berchem,  a  small  place  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town. 
Here,  on  a  plain  extending  towards  the  Leper  House,  were  drawn  up,  in 
stately  array,  a  chosen  and  well-appointed  band  of  the  Burgher  guard 
in  what  was  then  termed  a  ^^  battle."  This  consisted  of  4000  men 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  lances,  which,  owing  to  their  extraordinary 
length,  were  generally  known  under  the  name  of  longbois.  Formed 
into  regular  squares,  and  flanked  by  a  line  of  haquebutiers  three  men 
deep,  their  colours  floated  with  difficulty  through  the  dense  mass  of  poles 
which  clustered  thickly  together ;  and  their  lances'  heads,  brought  thus 
into  close  contact,  gleamed  like  one  sheet  of  steel.  Fifcrs  and  drummers 
performed  their  duty  in  their  front;  whilst  the  leaders,  selected  from 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  and  mounted  on  nobly-caparisoned 
steeds,  rode  forwards  and  backwards  issuing  their  various  commands. 

The  men,  though  not  all  habited  alike,  were  most  richly  decked  out ; 
the  prevailing  costume  consisting  of  white  velvet  doublets,  and  crimson 
cloth  trunk-hose,  slashed  on  the  right  thigh  with  yellow  and  on  the  lefb 
with  red  silk,  bome  wore  crimson  silk  barrets ;  others,  salads  or  steel  caps, 
adorned  all  alike  with  parti-coloured  feathers ;  whilst  the  numerous 
breastplates,  cuissards,  and  brassai'ds,  many  of  pure  silver,  and  others  of 
highly-polished  steel,  receiving  and  reflecting  in  full  the  ardent  rays  of  a 
mid-day  sun,  formed  a  sight  so  dazzling  to  the  eye  that  it  could  scarcely 
rest  upon  it. 

The  Deputy  Marquis  of  Antwerp  advanced  towards  the  prince  with 
due  reverence,  and  escorted  him  to  the  front  of  the  *'  battle."  Philip, 
however,  perhaps  for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned,  did  not  seem  willing 
to  indulge  himself  with  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  their  braveries,  but  desired 
the  marquis  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  This  might  be  a 
natural,  but  certainly  was  not  a  very  gracious  proceeding,  and  caused  no 
slight  disappointment  amongst  the  vain  birds  whose  gay  plumage  was 
thus  carelessly  overlooked.  The  prince  was  next  conducted  through  a 
large  arch — which,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  time  for  preparation,  had 
not  been  quite  completed — towards  a  small  circular  chapel  erected  close 
by  the  Le^^er  House.  Here  he  was  met  by  all  the  patricians  and  officials 
of  the  town,  and  a  great  number  of  repl'esentatives  of  the  different  reli- 
gious orders  established  therein,  who  did  him  homage  with  extreme  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

The  keys  of  the  town,  laid  upon  a  purple  velvet  cushion,  havings 
been  offered  to  him  on  bent  knee,  Philip  of  Spain,  afterwards  so  justly 
denominated  The  Cruel,  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  marquisate  of 
Antwerp  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that  fair  and  flourishing  city,  together 
with  all  its  dependencies.  Could  those  who  so  freely  and  joyously  ten- 
dered him  this  power  have  read  in  his  dark  breast  all  the  stores  of  evil 
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that  lay  there  yet  dormant,  for  lack  of  that  very  power  whose  foretaste 
coiild  Dot  even  hring  the  warm  blood  of  life  to  his  pale  cheek,  how  would 
their  hearts  have  quailed,  and  all  their  bright  hopes  have  been  changed  to 
agonising  apprehensions !  It  is  a  wise  dispensation  that  veils  the  ^ture, 
with  its  many  unavoidable  sufferings,  from  the  sight  of  men. 

Prince  Philip,  although  Spanish  by  birth,  had  inherited  the  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  without,  however, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  their  fresh  colour  and  open  brows.  There 
was  no  trace  in  his  countenance  of  the  frank  audacity  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Charles  the  Bold — of  the  calm  wisdom  that  distinguished 
Maximilian  of  Austria  —  nor  even  of  the  haughty  comeliness  of  his 
£Eidier.  His  eyes,  his  hair,  and  complexion,  might  each  and  all  have 
been  denominated  pale.  His  forehead  bulged  out  considerably  ;  his 
chin  and  lips  protruded  in  as  marked  a  manner,  and  gave  a  peculiarly 
heavy,  unintelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  ill-tempered  expression  to 
his  countenance.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  his 
was  a  saturnine,  joyless  temperament;  that  his  smile  was  forced,  and  that 
his  frown — when,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  habit,  stronger  than  will,  re- 
sumed its  sway — was  natural.  His  figure,  though  slight,  was  utterly 
devoid  of  grace  and  dignity ;  he  seemed  shy  and  embarrassed  in  every 
look  and  movement;  not,  however,  with  the  amiable  bashfulness  of 
youth,  whose  blushes  plead  its  most  graceful  excuse,  but  rather  with  that 
of  one  obliged  to  go  through  a  part  that  fatigues  and  annoys  him,  and 
in  which  his  inward  ipan  takes  no  share. 

What  might  in  some  degree  palliate  these  feelings — if,  indeed,  he  en- 
tertained them  to  the  extent  that  his  countenance  seemed  to  betray — 
was  hb  miserable  deficiency  as  a  linguist.  To  come  as  a  sovereign  and 
receive  homage  from  beings  his  eye  never  rested  on  before — to  mingle  in 
customs  and  pleasures  most  strange,  and  therefore  distasteful — to  wan- 
der amongst  a  variety  of  objects,  not  one  of  which  was  familiar,  or  ren- 
dered interesting  by  any  connecting  link  with  the  past — ^a  new  world 
everywhere  around  him — how  could  his  heart  sympathise  with  those  who 
shared  no  prejudice,  no  habit,  no  idea  in  common  with  him ;  with  whom 
he  could  not  interchange,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  third  party, 
the  merest  expressions  of  common  courtesy  ?  Brought  up  in  the  strict 
etiquette  of  a  court  more  pompous  and  formal  in  outward  bearing,  less 
cheerful  and  communicative,  than  any  other  in  Europe,  he  naturally  felt 
shocked  by  the  frank,  easy  deportment  of  the  Flemish  citizens ;  and,  con- 
sequently, often  took  offence  where  none  was  meant. 

Now  that  intervening  centuries  permit  a  calm  and  dispassionate  inves- 
tigation of  that  most  extraordinary  period,  and  the  leading  characters 
who  prepared  or  caused  its  disasters,  we  cannot  clearly  understand  what 
feeling  or  purpose  could  have  influenced  Charles  V.  in  having  kept  his 
son  so  many  years  absent  from  the  countries  over  which  his  birthright 
called  him  to  rule,  and  in  having  permitted  him  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
in  utter  ignorance  of  their  usages  and  tongues.  It  seems  unworthy  in 
80  great  a  man,  so  successfrd  in  all  he  wisned  to  accomplish,  to  nave 
dreaded  any  rival,  especially  in  a  son,  even  had  he  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished; and  yet  how  can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  prince's  educa- 
tion having  been  neglected  on  so  important  a  point  ?  Whatever  was  the 
motive  which  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  this  plan^and  that  it  was  a 
deep-laid  one  must  be  evident  to  all  who  take  for  one  moment  into  con- 
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f  ideration  the  crafty  policy  that  ruled  eveiy  action  of  his  life,  his  own 
natural  taste  for  intellectual  cultivation,  and  his  often-repeated  assertioD 
that  *^  so  many  languages  as  a  man  spoke,  so  many  times  was  he  a  man," 
— ^by  whatever  motive,  we  repeat,  influenced,  he  pursued  in  that  respect 
a  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel  measure,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  interests 
of  the  country  he  professed  to  love,  and  one  most  unfeivourable  to  his 
son's  comfort  and  tranquillity. 

The  ceremonial  of  investiture  being  over,  there  ponred  from  the  city, 
in  unceasing  flow,  a  stream  of  nobles  and  gentles,  authorities  of  the 
town,  distinguished  merchants,  and  foreigners  of  note,  headed  by  their 
own  consuls,  each  taking  precedence  according  to  the  place  assiraed  him. 
The  procession  passed  slowly  in  front  of  the  temple  where  the  prince 
was  seated.  He  coolly  eyed  the  horsemen  as  they  rode  by,  bending  in 
humble  obeisance  before  him ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  siurounded,  he  made  neither  inquiry  nor  remark,  and 
g^ve  no  other  outward  token  of  satisfaction  or  attention  than  an  occa- 
sional grave  inclination  of  his  head.  When  the  body  of  Spanish 
merchants  met  his  gaze,  for  the  first  time  his  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
Perhaps  those  swarthy  features  appeared  to  him  more  kindly;  but  all 
eyes  were  upon  him,  and  the  Flemings  were  but  little  flattered  by  this 
solitary  mark  of  approbation,  bestowed  in  a  quarter  which  they,  un- 
fortunately, regarded  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  jealousy  and 
distrust.  Having  defiled  thus  before  the  prince,  the  different  companies 
returned  in  the  same  order  towards  the  city,  whither  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  precede  them. 

The  people  swarmed  in  the  streets  and  squares,  more  especiaUy  in  those 
through  which  the  procession  was  expected  to  pass.  Every  wmdow  and 
doorway  was  filled  with  eager  faces,  and  the  crowd  literally  lined  every 
accessible  thoroughfare. 

From  the  gate  of  the  Kaiser-poort^  through  which  the  prince  was  to 
enter,  extended  on  either  side  the  way  an  unbroken  line  of  square 
pilasters,  ten  feet  apart  from  each  other,  with  horizontal  shafts  running 
across  their  capites,  between  which  hung  festoons  of  leaves.  Above 
each  alternate  column,  fixed  in  a  golden  socket,  flared  a  large  lighted 
taper,  whilst  the  intermediate  ones  bore  above  their  summits  portraits 
and  escutcheons  of  various  members  of  the  Imperial  fiEunily,  endrded 
with  wreaths  of  evergreen. 

Paul  van  Meeren,  who  had  decided  to  take  no  active  part  whatever 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  clung  obstinately  to  his  predetermination. 
Cornelius  had,  on  the  contrary,  solicited  to  make  one  of  the  procession, 
more  as  a  matter  of  policy  than  taste  ;  and  left  his  wife  to  his  brother's 
care,  who,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  was  too  vivacious  not  to  take  some 
degree  of  interest  in  what  was  going  forward.  He  had,  consequently, 
set  out  at  an  early  hour  with  his  fair  charge,  to  secure  a  convenient 
situation  at  one  of  the  windows  dose  by  St.  George's,  from  which  ad- 
vantageous position  they  would  not  only  command  a  view  of  the  pro- 
cession as  it  passed  the  g^ate  of  the  town,  but  also  as  it  wound  its  way 
up  the  Dryhoeck,  along  which  it  was  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Meer- Brugge. 

They  had  occupied  their  station  somewhat  above  three  hours,  every 
minute  of  which  had  been  counted  by  the  impatient  Mrs.  Van  Meeren^ 
when  the  bells  of  our  Lady's  church  warned  her  that  the  cavalcade  had 
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ntomed,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  gates.  Eagerly  did  she  gaze,  as, 
two  bj  two,  mounted  on  strong  grey  steeds  of  the  famous  Flemish 
breed — habited  in  crimson  velvet  robes,  the  drooping  sleeves  of  which 
descended  below  their  knees,  their  black  velvet  Donnets  adorned  with 
twists  of  gold — the  company  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  slowly  passed 
beneath.  Her  bosom  glowed  with  honest  pride  at  the  brave  show  of 
her  townsmen;  a  feeling  g^atly  increased  by  beholding  amongst  them 
her  good  husband  Master  Cornelius,  who  seemed  in  some  degree  repaid 
for  his  mornine  ride  under  a  burning  sun,  by  the  smiles  that  greeted 
him  from  the  window. 

Next,  riding  in  close  order,  sixteen  in  number,  and  followed  by  forty 
attendants  most  richly  apparelled — their  close-fitting  doublets,  saie,  or 
loose  outer  vestment,  short  Spanish  cloak,  and  jewelled  caps,  all  of  purple 
velvet — the  merchants  of  Lucca  filed  through  the  gate. 

To  these  succeeded  the  Milanese,  moving  with  a  stately  gravity  well 
suited  to  their  handsome  persons.  Their  costume  was  in  all  points 
similar  to  those  of  Lucca,  with  the  exception  of  their  caps,  from  which 
depended  long  ostrich  feathers,  as  well  as  numberless  tresses  and  medals 
of  pure  gold.  Then,  bestriding  horses  of  a  fine  British  breed,  headed 
by  their  consul.  Master  John  Sturgeon,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  high  character,  was  the  most .  honoured  of  all  the 
foreign  residents  in  Antwerp,  the  English  company  passed  before  the 
^es  of  the  delighted  Mary  van  Meeren.  Their  short  violet-coloured 
cloaks,  and  trunk-hose  of  like  material,  were  trimmed  with  silver  lace  in 
an  undulating  form,  meant  to  represent  the  waving  of  water.  Their 
bonnets  were  ornamented,  besides  the  customary  golden  medals,  with 
white  and  pale-green  plumes,  in  honour  of  the  sea ;  and  their  horses' 
heads  bore  a  profusion  of  similarly  coloured  feathers.  Each  merchant 
was  attended  by  two  pages,  whose  tight  white  silk  dresses  slashed  with 
flea-green  sarcenet,  and  barrets  of  white  velvet  with  drooping  plumes  of 
green,  contrasted  well  with  their  masters'  dark  velvet  robes. 

After  these,  more  sumptuous  than  the  foregoing,  came  the  Spaniards, 
fifty  in  number  ;  their  beautiful  jennets  covered  with  long  housings  of 
black-and-crimson  velvet,  and  some  of  cloth  of  gold — their  short  purple 
cloaks  of  Spanish  cut,  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  trimmed  with  a 
deep  fringe  of  silver  lace — their  vests  of  purple  velvet  slashed  with  white 
satin,  looped  up  in  divers  places  with  pearls  and  precious  stones — their 
white  velvet  hatU-de-chausses  and  tight  scarlet  hose  displaying  to  ad« 
vantage  their  well-formed  limbs— they  formed  a  sight  that  drew  accla- 
mations even  from  the  Flemings.  A  long  train  of  lacqueys  brought  up 
their  rear,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  breastplate  of  white  morocco 
leather  curiously  embossed,  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  close-fitting 
white  velvet. 

These  gave  place  to  the  Genoese,  who  were  preceded  by  their  consul, 
supported  on  either  hand  by  two  councillors,  on  milk-white  palfreys, 
whose  housings  of  purple  velvet  trimmed  with  gold  fringes  literally 
swept  the  ground.  Their  upper  garment  was  a  long  mantle  of  purple 
velvet,  made  after  the  French  fashion,  with  falling  collar  and  open 
sleeves,  fieistened  at  intervals  with  gold  buttons,  displaying  in  the  inter- 
stices a  rich  lining  of  cloth  of  gold;  all,  however,  except  those  of  the 
consul  and  councillors,  being  looped  up  to  the  shoulder.  Their  upper 
jerkin  of  crimson,  closed  at  the  throat  with  a  gold  tie,  was,  nevertheless^ 
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suffered  to  open  on  the  breast  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  doublet 
of  cloth  of  gold  beneath. 

The  Germans,  who  followed  next  in  the  procession,  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  their  large  slouched  hats  covered  with  medals  and 
drooping  feathers.  Mounted  on  powerful  geldings,  well  adapted  to 
their  large  frames,  they  maintained  on  that  day  their  reputation  for 
wealth  and  magnificence.  They  were  preceded  by  twelve  trumpeters, 
who  bore  triumphantly  the  imperial  banner  depending  from  their  instru- 
ments, and  two  drummers  on  horseback ;  a  prerogative  granted  them 
in  right  of  being  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  the  emperor. 

Now  approached  the  far-renowned  Florentines.  First  of  their  train, 
ushered  by  four  lacqueys  dressed  in  purple  from  head  to  foot,  came  twelve 
pages — children  selected  from  amongst  the  loveliest  of  their  age,  which  did 
not  exceed  twelve  years.  Each  wore,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors,  a 
turban  of  cloth  of  silver  twisted  round  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  drapery 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  a  red  plume.  There  were  habited 
in  crimson  and  white,  with  buskins  of  cloth  of  silver  nearly  reaching  the 
knee,  clasped  at  the  top  with  a  lion's  head  in  solid  gold.  These  rode  by 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  guiding  with  reins  of  floss  silk  theur 
palfreys  of  diminutive  size  and  high  blood,  on  whose  housings  of  white 
satin  and  snow-white  hoods  were  broidered  in  red  silk  the  lilies  of 
Florence.  Then  followed  the  merchants  themselves,  clothed  in  the  same 
sumptuous  manner  as  those  of  the  other  nations,  displaying  but  slight 
variations  in  the  fashions  of  their  garments,  followed  by  their  retainers 
decked  out  in  yellow  and  violet. 

Lastly,  and  far  more  gorgeously  arrayed  than  any  of  the  preceding — 
mounted  on  barbs  of  great  beauty,  the  Lilts  of  their  daggers  and  swords, 
their  very  stirrups  and  spurs  of  pure  gold,  their  doublets  of  crimson  silk, 
slashed  with  cloth  of  gold,  decorated  with  gold  buttons  and  numberless 
rubies  of  immense  size  and  value,  their  crimson  velvet  barrets  covered 
with  costly  diamonds — the  Portuguese  wended  through  the  Kaiser-poort, 
followed  by  their  numerous  retinue. 

Then  came  a  long  train  of  city  officers  of  higher  and  lower  degree, 
who  held  their  appointments  of  the  emperor  —  the  high  justiciaries, 
burgomasters,  and  the  sixteen  eschevins,  secretaries,  masters  of  the  rolls, 
pensioners,  treasurers,  all  well  mounted  and  gaily  attired  in  robes  ap- 
propriate to  their  offices.  They  formed  so  long  a  line  that  Mary  van 
Meeren,  whose  eyes  had  been  sated  with  the  splendid  monotony  on  which 
they  had  feasted,  withdrew  fatigued  from  the  window.  Scarcely  had  she 
done  so,  however,  when  the  cry  of  "  The  court !  the  court !"  brought  her 
immediately  back  to  her  former  position,  but  which  her  impatience  would 
not  long  permit  her  to  retain  ;  for,  despite  the  persuasions  of  Paul,  she 
persisted  in  hurrying  down  to  the  street  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
nearer  and  better  view  of  the  prince. 

Xh^i^eputy  Marquis  of  Antwerp  holding  in  his  hand,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  a  branch  of  thorns  to  represent  the  rod  of  justice,  ad« 
yanced  in  front  of  the  prince,  who  followed  with  his  plumed  bonnet  forced 
deep  over  his  brow.  Paul  and  Mary  van  Meeren  had  succeeded  in  placing 
themselves  close  to  the  cortege,  and  the  stem  g^y  eye  of  the  former 
rested  in  bold  scrutiny  upon  the  countenance  of  Philip,  from  beneath 
whose  drooping  eyelids  he  imagined  himself  unperceived ;  but  it  hap- 
pened almost  at  the  instant  that  the  doubtful  shy  glance  of  the  prince  fell 
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fiill  upon  the  frank  gaze  of  the  burgher.  What  he  read  there  must  have 
displeased  him  ;  for  he  knit  his  brow,  and  for  a  moment  an  expression  of 
anger  g^ve  to  his  features  almost  an  aspect  of  ferocity;  it  faded,  however, 
so  instantaneously,  that  it  was  observed  by  none  but  him  upon  whom  it 
fell,  whose  own  face  grew  darker  with  something  very  like  defiance. 

A  philosophical  mind  might  have  gathered  from  this  trifling  incident 
some  clue  to  the  awful  future  then  impending  over  the  devoted  land. 
Subjects  full  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  unwilling  to  quail  before  pomp 
or  power,  subjected  to  a  prince  so  proud,  with  heart  so  cold,  and  will  so 
strong,  were  calculated  to  draw  out,  and  throw  in  strong  relief,  the  fiercer 
and  worser  passions  of  either.  It  is  contrasts  like  these,  so  often  discovered 
in  the  tome  of  history,  that  have  caused  so  many  of  its  pages  to  be  writ- 
ten in  blood. 

Then  swept  by  a  long  suite  of  nobles.  Nearest  to  the  person  of  the 
prince  were  two  whom  he  distinguished  above  all  others — the  celebrated 
Granvella,  Bishop  of  Arras  afterwards  cardinal,  who  kept  his  favour  to 
the  latest  day,  and  the  hated  Duke  of  Alba,  whose  designs  against  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  that 
rebellious  city,  were  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Flemings.  As  the 
latter  rode  past  some  exclamations  of  dislike  could  not  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed by  the  crowd,  and  though  unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  prince, 
they  reached  the  ears  of  him  who  had  excited  them.  He  gazed  around 
him  with  a  look  of  such  withering  contempt  that  all  shrank  back  except 
Paul,  who,  his  nature  appreciating  everything  that  was  strong  and  power- 
ful in  the  human  character,  bent  with  more  willing  courtesy  to  him  than 
he  had  done  to  his  future  sovereign.  Most  of  the  nobles  were  Spaniards, 
and  their  beautiful  jennets,  costly  ornaments,  and  personal  grace,  excited 
general  admiration ;  the  women  especially,  in  spite  of  national  prejudice, 
as  firmly  rooted  in  their  bosoms  as  in  the  most  patriotic  of  the  other  sex, 
gazed  on  them  with  well-pleased  eyes. 

"  You  say  more  evil  of  them,"  said  Mary  van  Meeren,  turning  to  her 
brother-in-law,  "  than  I  can  believe  ;  if  one  may  judge  from  appearances 
they  certainly  are  a  noble  race." 

"  I  never  said  they  were  deficient  in  courage,  courtesy,  and  many 
noble  qualities,"  answered  Paul ;  *'  personal  dislike  could  not  blind  me  so 
&r.  I  merely  asserted,  and  will  ever  do  so,  that  it  is  an  unnatural, 
forced,  and  most  unhappy  alliance  that  thus  draws  together  nations 
whom  it  has  been  Heaven*s  will  to  divide  by  half  a  continent,  and  whose 
peculiarities  are  as  different  as  the  climates  which  they  enjoy.*' 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  a  few  more  eager  than  the  rest  pushed  him 
and  his  sister  aside,  and  unceremoniously  took  possession  of  the  places 
they  had  occupied.  But  seeing,  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  Mary,  that,  in 
8pite  of  all  his  representations,  she  would  force  herself  through  the  fore- 
most rank,  Paul,  by  dint  of  main  strength,  procured  her  the  advantage  she 
8o  much  desired,  in  time  to  stand  at  no  great  distance  from  the  emperor. 

"  God  bless  Queen  Mary !" — "  the  good  Queen  Mary  is  coming !"  was 
heaid  on  all  sides.  The  women  held  up  their  little  children,  sapng, 
'^  Look  well  at  Queen  Mary,  my  darling,  the  guardian  angel  of  this  land, 
that  when  you  grow  up  you  may  say  that  you  have  seen  her.** 

"  Which  of  the  two  ladies  that  ride  on  either  hand  of  the  emperor  is  the 
queen?"  inquired  Mary. 

"  That  on   the  right,"  replied  Paul,  "  with  dark  bonnet  and  white 
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'^  She  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  good-looking  as  I  had  somehow  or 
odier  imagined.'' 

'^  You  forget,  Mary,  she  has  long  been  a  widow,  and  for  more  than 
nineteen  years  regent  of  the  Low  Countries ;  but  there  is  no  lady  in  the 
land  of  beauty  so  rare  but  a  Fleming  would  rather  gaze  on  this  wise  and 
truly  generous  princess.  When  one  thinks  how  eloquently  and  success- 
fully those  mild  eyes  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  country — what  effusion 
of  Uood  she  has  spared — ^how  many  lives  preserved,  it  is  no  wonder  she 
is  so  dear  to  all  hearts.  How  many  now  sit  in  happiness  and  content 
beside  their  peaceful  hearths,  fiudiiul  and  devoted  subjects,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice property  and  life  in  the  defence  and  honour  of  a  respected  sovereign, 
who,  but  for  her,  would  now,  perhaps,  be  standing  in  arms  in  open  re- 
bellioD.  Pale  and  delicate  as  she  looks,  at  the  prayer  and  request  of  a 
mourning  people,  she  braved  every  difficulty,  endured  the  anger  of  her 
haughty  brother,  whom  she  sought  in  his  imperial  city  of  Ausgburg,  knelt 
at  Ins  feet,  and  did  not  rise  until  she  had  obtained  the  boon  that  checked 
a  thousand  woes." 

Queen  Eleanor  of  France  was  much  more  gaily  attired,  and  though 
long  past  the  age  of  beauty,  having  once  been  very  handsome,  it  was 
evident  she  still  thought  herself  so ;  which  as  it  was  not  an  impression 
many  shared  with  her,  seemed  to  awaken  very  little  sympathy  in  the  by- 
standers. As  the  emperor  rode  forward  at  the  very  slowest  pace  which 
he  could  force  his  magnificent  charger  to  keep,  that  he  might  gratify  his 
subjects  with  a  full  \'iew  of  his  person,  and  distribute  among  them  at  his 
leisure  the  smiles  and  coiu'teous  greetings,  of  which,  like  most  master 
spirits,  he  understood  the  use  and  value,  all  eyes  became  riveted  on  this 
most  extraordinarily  g^ifted  and  successful  of  monarchs.  The  people,  as 
he  passed  by,  seemed  involuntarily  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  superior  being; 
and  there  rose  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  among  them  as  their  great 
sovereign  and  beloved  protectress  kindly  answered  their  shouts  of  rapture. 
The  cheek  of  Queen  Mary  was  now  and  then  suffused  with  a  warmer 
glow  ;  but  the  calm  smile  of  the  emperor  showed  him  either  not  quite  so 
impressionable,  or  more  conscious  of  his  own  high  claims  upon  public 
fisivour. 

''  It  is  strange  !'*  said  Paul,  as  he  looked  after  the  emperor,  until  the 
waving  plumes  of  the  nobles,  pressing  in  his  train,  intervened  between  his 
eye  and  the  rich  golden  folds  of  his  mantle,  '^  his  presence  worics  like  a 
spell.  When  looking  on  his  manly,  open  brow,  I  could  almost  forgive, 
though  I  may  never  forget  the  past ;  and  yet  his  name  recalls  all  the 
bitter  feelings  which  his  smile  dispels." 

"  Forget,  oh  !  forget,  dear  Paul,"  said  Mary,  in  the  soft  pleading  ac- 
cents of  woman's  sympathy;  '*  permit  the  wound  that  has  bled  for  so 
many  years  to  heal  at  last.  For  every  joy  we  lose  by  the  hand  of  time, 
or  that  of  fate,  a  fresh  one  may  spring  up  in  our  path,  if  we  are  but  wise 
enough  to  seize  it.  I  trust,"  she  added,  looking  up  affectionately  in  his 
face,  "  you  may  one  day  be  as  happy  as  — •" 

She  perceived  her  brother's  brow  over-clouding,  and  an  intuitive  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  induced  her  to  pause.  He  repressed,  however,  the  bitter 
words  which  mounted  to  his  lips,  and  contented  himself  with  replying, 

**  In  you  and  Cornelius,  my  dear  sister,  must  henceforth  be  centred 
all  my  joys,  I  will  not  say  affections,  because  my  country  has  long  been, 
and  wiU,  I  trust,  ever  remain,  the  primary  object  of  my  devoted  attach- 
ment." 
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^'  You  must  find  some  place  in  your  affections  for  our  expected  little 
one,"  said  Mary,  with  the  beaming  smile  of  approachine  maternity. 

Paul,  whpse  mind  was  pre-occupied,  was  not  immeoiately  aware  that 
they  had  too  closely,  and  boldly,  intruded  on  the  cavalcade  of  the  nobles 
who  swelled  the  train  of  the  emperor,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  crowd  had, 
respectfuUy,  given  way  on  either  side,  that  their  movements  might  be 
quite  free.  He  now  perceived,  with  extreme  alarm,  a  g^allant  young 
cavalier,  who  probably  had  dropped  behind  firom  his  station  in  the  proces- 
sion, riding  up  at  a  rapid  pace,  his  horse's  head  nearly  touching  that  of 
Mary,  whose  attention  was  attracted  in  another  direction.  The  exclama- 
tion of  Paul,  on  seeing  her  danger,  warned  the  young  nobleman  of  the  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way.  He  checked  his  horse  so  suddenly  as  nearly 
to  throw  him  on  his  haunches ;  and  whilst  Paul  was  withdrawing  his 
aster-in-law  from  her  perilous  situation,  with  a  display  of  perfect  horse- 
manship, that  excited  universal  applause,  he  held  back  his  impatient  steed 
with  a  scarcely  tightened  rein.  Seeing  that  Mary  van  Meeren,  although 
BOW  in  safety,  was  yet  pale  with  fear,  he  raised  his  barret  with  graceful 
courtesy,  and  rapidly  continued  his  course.  Scarcely  had  he  disappeared, 
when  the  eye  of  Mary  was  attracted  towards  something  glittering  on  the 
ground  a  few  paces  from  her.  She  pointed  it  out  to  Paul,  who,  to  humour 
her  rather  than  from  any  curiosity  of  his  own,  picked  it  up  and  presented 
it  to  her.  It  proved  to  be  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  had  probably 
&lien  frt>m  the  hand  of  the  cavalier  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  lowering  his 
barret. 

^'  How  beautiful!**  she  exclaimed,  whilst  many  voices  around  her  were 
repeating  with  encomiums  the  name  of  Egmont.  "  Who  is  he  ?— 
where  is  he?"  and,  her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  her  fears,  she 
was  again  pressing  forward,  when  Paul  detained  her  by  a  strong  grasp. 

"  I  understand,  from  what  the  people  are  saying,  it  is  the  Count  of 
Egmont,  who  nearly  rode  over  you.  Everybody  is  praising  his  skill  in 
horsemanship,  his  good  looks,  and  his  courtesy." 

"  Then  tms  ring  must  be  his,"  said  Mary,  examining  the  costly  gem 
it  enclosed,  at  the  back  of  which  was  engraved  a  count's  coronet,  to- 
gether with  some  characters  in  an  unknown  tongue.  "  Doubtless  it  is 
an  amulet  of  great  power — perhaps  against  the  ague;"  and  again  she 
looked  at  it  more  closely. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Paul ;  adding,  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  Well, 
that  you  may  not  perplex  yourself  with  conjectures,  I  shall  at  once  de- 
termine it  to  be  a  very  good  omen  that  so  noble  a  lord  should  fling  a 
coronet  at  your  feet.  Who  can  tell  what  it  may  foretel  to  our  young 
heir." 

"  It  had  not  struck  me  in  that  light,*'  answered  Mary ;  "  but  it  is  a 
veiy  remarkable  coincidence,  now  I  think  of  it;  and — ^and — we  must 
return  it,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Paul,  with  some  emphasis,  as  he  read  in  his  sister's 
conscious  cheek  her  secret  wishes.  These  he  determined  to  frustrate,  by 
proceeding  as  hat  as  he  could  towards  the  first  triumphal  arch,  at  which 
ne  thought  the  royal  party  would  of  necessity  make  a  halt,  where  he 
hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  trinket  to  its  owner. 

He  found  his  object  more  easy  to  effect  than  he  had  anticipated,  for 
the  people  crowded  towards  the  Kaiser-poort  to  see  the  return  of  "  the 
battle"  that  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the  prince,  and  was  now  closing,  in 
endless  files,  the  superb  pageant  with  which  they  had  been  gratified. 
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The  edifice  of  which  Paul  was  in  quest  was  not  far  from  the  St.  George's 
burial-ground;  but  when  he  and  his  sister-in-law  approached  it,  the 
royal  party  had  already  passed  through.  Mary,  in  spite  of  Paul's  desire 
to  proceed  immediately,  insisted  on  examining  this  arch,  which  was 
above  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  coloured  to  imitate  white  marble, 
offering  an  appearance  of  solidity  simple  in  effect  though  rich  in  details. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged  a  gay  voice  was  heard  behind  them,  and 
Van  Diest's  self-satisfied,  rubicond  countenance  obtruded  itself. 

"You  saw  the  prince,  eh? — the  emperor:^  How  grand,  wasn't?— 
How  very  grand!" 

The  features  of  Master  van  Diest  wore  an  habitual  smile,  of  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  there  lay  beneath  it  some  dry 
sarcastic  meaning,  or  whether  it  were  merely  the  effect  of  some  peculiar 
formation  of  muscle.  His  voice,  however,  was  good  nature  itself;  and 
a  voice  has  expression  as  well  as  features. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  likeness  most  striking  ?"  continued  he,  pointing 
to  the  figure  of  Prince  Philip,  sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  a  gpx>up 
of  kneeling  females,  decorating  the  front  of  the  arch.  "  That  lady  with 
the  tower,  you,  of  course,  recognise?  It  is  the  personification  of  our 
dear  town.  I  do  think  the  painter  has  happily  expressed  in  that  face  and 
figure  the  peculiar  beauty  of  our  countrywomen.  Some  might,  perhaps, 
object  to  the  fulness  of  the  person  and  the  depth  of  the  complexion ; 
but  it  is  an  ingenious  allegory  to  express  our  prosperity,  and  the 
superfluity  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world  which  we  enjoy.  Then, 
notice  the  Lady  dementia,  with  her  lilies.  God  grant  the  prince  may 
take  this  painted  lesson  to  heart,  and  always  seek  the  advice  of  the  snowy 
lady,  and  abide  by  her  gentle  laws  in  his  dealings  with  us!" 

"And  that  kneeling  female  with  the  little  white  dog  in  her  arms?" 
asked  Mary. 

"  That  is  another  of  our  emblems.  Nothing,  you  know,  is  more 
faithful  than  a  dog ;  and  white  is  the  colour  of  candour.  That  other 
one  with  the  ring " 

"  We  must  proceed,"  said  Paul,  whose  impatience  increased  under  the 
infliction  of  Van  Diest.  He  determined  to  turn  up  the  Driehoeck,  and 
take,  if  not  a  more  direct,  at  least  a  less  incumbered  road  to  the  Meer 
Brugge,  where  he  hoped  either  to  meet  the  owner  of  the  ring,  or  to 
persuade  Mary  to  rest  some  time  at  her  own  house,  in  order  that  his 
movements  might  be  more  free.  But  Van  Diest  prevented  his  putting 
this  plan  into  execution. 

"  jNay,  nay — you  must  see  the  arch  of  the  Spaniards ;  it  is  the  next ; 
quite  close  at  hand,  and  so  proudly  imagined !  It  cost  them  no  little 
trouble  and  money,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  ascertain  all  these  things,  Mynherr  van 
Diest  ?"  asked  Paul,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  for  the  last  eight  days  I  have  scarcely  been 
out  of  the  street,  except  when  I  occasionally  took  my  rest  at  the  sculptors'^ 
painters',  and  wits',  that  were  employed  on  these  great  undertakings.  I 
visited  each  and  all  in  turn,  till  I  got  everything  out  of  them  that  I 
could.  Some  have  written  down  for  me  the  exact  breadth  and  height  of 
the  arches ;  others  have  given  me  their  original  sketches,  when  no  longer 
needed,  I  verily  believe  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  I'll  be  sworn,"  muttered  Paul,  but  too  inaudibly  to  reach  Van 
Diest's  ear. 
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"  In  short,  I  have  been  incredibly  busy,  and  have  made  a  batch  of  new 
acquaintances,  even  among  the  foreigners.  I  have  even  spoken  to  some 
of  the  retainers  of  the  court.  When  a  man  is  courteous,  ready  to  give 
now  and  then  a  little  help,  and  hazard  a  remark,  though  unasked — in 
short,  to  push  himself  a  little,  it  is  inconceivable  what  he  may  learn.*' 

**  At  least  the  opportunity  is  not  thrown  away,"  said  Paul. 

"  I  improve  it  to  the  best  of  my  power,"  replied  Van  Diest.  *'  But 
here  we  are  before  the  Spanish  arch.  Til  only  warn  you  to  keep  all 
your  admiration  for  that  of  the  Florentines,  and  the  Premontres  at  the 
abbey;  don't  suffer  yourselves  to  be  dazzled  at  the  outset.  You*Il 
observe,  however,  this  is  very  fine  both  for  size  and  conception ;"  and 
whilst  Van  Diest  was  explaining  the  exact  cost  of  the  whole  to  a  farthing, 
they  examined  its  details. 

On  either  side  the  street  stood  a  column  of  extreme  altitude,  coloured 
to  represent  porphyry,  whose  Corinthian  capitals  were  surmounted  by 
huge  imperial  crowns.  On  the  middle  of  each  was  an  azure  shield,  one 
bearing,  emblazoned  in  gold  letters,  "  PluSy'  the  other  *^^ Ultras*  whilst 
on  the  base  was  twice  repeated  the  word  "  Espana,^*  Beyond  these,  but 
not  immediately  touching  them,  were  strong  bulwarks  containing  soldiers, 
who  fired  volleys  as  the  emperor  and  his  train  passed  by.  From  these 
extended  on  either  hand  a  long  row  of  columns,  between  each  of  which, 
on  the  right,  stood  gilded  statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  ancestors  of 
Philip ;  and  on  the  left  impersonifications  of  those  virtues  which  could, 
with  some  semblance  of  truth,  be  attributed  to  each.  These  pillars 
communicated  with  the  principal  building,  consisting  of  three  arched 
gateways,  the  middle  one  being  set  off  with  two  gigantic  figures  in  has 
relief  supposed  to  be  supporting  upon  their  shoulders  a  temple,  repre- 
senting that  of  Janus,  which,  flanked  at  each  corner  by  a  lofty  gilded 
obelisk,  formed  the  summit  of  the  edifice. 

Whilst  gazing  on  this,  the  attention  of  Van  Diest  was  disturbed  by  the 
greeting  of  a  friend,  and  Paul  would  have  turned  this  circumstance  to  ad- 
vantage; but  Van  Diest  being  an  especial  favourite  of  his  brother  and 
Mary,  the  latter  was  not  willing  that  he  should  be  left  behind  thus  un- 
ceremoniously. The  next  moment  the  voice  of  his  toimentor  was  again 
in  his  ear. 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  when  the  prince  passed  by  there  was  a  great 
hubbub,  the  guns  were  fired  from  the  bulwarks,  to  which  of  course  the 
shouts  of  the  populace  were  added.  Then,  as  he  went  through  the  gate- 
way, a  heavenly,  though  unseen  harmony  of  instruments  charmed  all  ears. 
Had  we  been  but  a  few  minutes  earlier  we  might  yet  have  enjoyed  it,  for 
it  lasted  some  time  after  the  prince  had  proceeded  through.'* 

As  Mary  lamented  her  ill-luck,  Paul  took  this  opportunity  to  represent 
to  her  that  they  would  lose  the  best  of  the  show  if  they  did  not  cut  through 
some  by-streets  and  endeavour  to  overtake  the  imperial  party. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Van  Diest,  **  for  if  the  arch  of  the  Spaniards 
is  beautified  with  columns  and  statues,  that  of  the  Genoese,  near  the 
Driehoeck  is  not  less  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  tapestry." 

But  Mary  felt  her  strength  would  not  be  adequate  to  her  taste  for 
sight  seeing;  and  like  a  gourmand,  whose  delicate  appetite  curtails  his 
enjoyment,  she  found  herself  forced  to  a  discriminating  selection.  Van 
Diest  promised  to  rejoin  them  at  the  Meerbrugge,  or  perhaps  a  little 
higher  up,  and  darted  off  in  another  direction. 

On  their  way  thither  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  Florentine  arch, 
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which  for  a  time  riveted  their  attention.  It  consisted  of  a  long  gallery  of 
Corinthian  columns,  and  a  frontispiece  at  either  end  of  the  same  order. 
Above  the  middle  of  the  first  was  emblazoned  in  an  azure  shield — ^'  To 
the  great  Philip  the  Florentines  give  welcome."  Over  the  door  on  the 
right,  between  two  of  the  four  pillars  which  ornamented  the  face,  stood 
in  an  azure  recess  two  statues,  representing  St.  Zenobius  and  St.  Anto- 
nius,  once  bishops  of  Florence,  afterwards  exalted  to  the  honours  of  the 
calendar ;  and  beneath  them,  in  a  like  recess,  one  of  silver,  personifying 
^'  Religion,"  at  whose  feet  was  seen  the  inscription  ^<  Haec  ex  hominibus 
dives  facit."  Between  the  opposite  columns,  in  similar  niches,  were  two 
gilded  effigies,  one  of  Giovanni  di  Medici,  the  other  of  Philippo  Spane 
Scolary,  beneath  whom  were  the  words  '*  Duo  Fulmina  Belli, '  having 
below  them  a  silver  figure  of  Fortitude  bearing  the  motto  *'  Ego  Heroas 
Creo."  Above  the  architrave  of  the  ceutre  appeared  a  statue  of  Cosmo 
di  Medici  in  golden  armour,  bestriding  a  horse  of  silver.  Over  the  archi- 
traves of  the  side  doors  were  two  silver  statues  in  a  recumb^it  posture^ 
in  the  act  of  pouring  the  silver  tide  from  out  of  vases  of  the  same  metal- 
one  representing  '*  Amus,"  the  other  *^  Munius."  Upon  the  extreme 
point  above  the  centre  stood  the  gilded  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 

Eatrou  saint  of  Florence,  flanked,  a  little  lower  on  either  hand,  by  two  silver 
ons,  one  holding  the  banner  of  Florence,  the  other  that  of  the  MedicL 

The  pillars  wLuch  formed  the  sides  of  the  gallery  stood  considerably 
apart  from  each  other,  and  between  them  was  suspended,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  time,  tapestry  representing  appropriate  subjects,  and  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver;  whilst  above  the  capital  of  each  column  stood  a  silver 
statue,  typical  of  the  different  towns  that  owed  alleg^iance  to  Florence. 

As  on  the  one  front  the  Florentines  had  illustrated  their  piety  and  their 
valour ;  so  on  the  other  they  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  genius  that 
had  shed  an  immortal  glory  on  the  country  of  which  they  were  so  justly 
proud.  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  had  beneath  them  a  female  figure 
representing  Poetry;  whilst  Giotti  and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  stood 
triumphant  above  their  motto  that  expressed  their  superiority  over  Zeuxes 
and  Appelles.  The  feeling  which  the  Florentines  had  dbplayed  for  those 
who  had  so  truly  ennobled  their  city,  was  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  Antwerp;  for  they,  too,  united  love  of  the  arts  and  pride  of 
national  illustration  with  the  desire  of  bringing  their  coimtry  and  them- 
selves to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 

Paul,  whose  impatience  was  subdued  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
piece  of  art,  entered  into  the  smallest  details  to  amuse  the  cariosity  of 
nis  sister-in-law ;  for,  besides  the  kindness  he  invariably  displayed  towards 
her,  it  was  one  of  those  subjects  that  warmed  him  to  enthusiasm ;  and  if 
Mary,  not  naturally  vivacious,  could  not  follow  him  through  all  the 
flights  of  his  imagination,  she  derived  amusement  from  what  she  could 
imderstand. 

"  Now,  Mary,  you  had  better  go  home  and  rest  awhile,  and  entrust 
me  with  the  ring." 

"  Yes,  yes, — let  us  go  home,  Paul,"  answered  Mary,  evaavdiy;  ^*  and 
when  I  am  rested  we'll  see  how  we  shall  proceed." 

Having  seen  Maiy  back  to  her  house  on  the  Meerbrugge,  Paul,  afUf 
some  gentle  persuasion,  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  trinket, 
to  which  his  sister  seemed  to  attach  much  importance.  She  gaxed 
longingly  after  it  as,  holding  it  triumphantly  in  his  hand,  he  left  the 
room ;  bat  aa  involontary  sigh  having  escaped  her,  she  reverted  to  her 
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more  usual  cares ;  and  whilst  indulging  her  frame  with  necessary  repose, 
she  began  to  reflect  upon  the  creature  comforts  which  her  husband  would 
eipect  on  his  return  home  afler  so  fatiguing  a  day. 

jPaul,  in  the  mean  time,  flew  from  arch  to  arch.  That  on  the  St  Ca- 
therine's bridge,  the  Wingaert  bridge,  the  Coeportbrugge,  all  were  in 
torn  sought  by  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  could  not  meet  again  with  the  Coimt 
of  Egmont.  True  to  his  promise,  he  returned  to  Mary,  and  encounter- 
ing Van  Diest  by  the  way,  they  entered  the  house  together,  when,  having 
refireshed  themselves,  and  Mary  having  recovered  from  her  fatigue,  they 
soon  resumed  their  perambulations. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  describe  the  many  beautiful  edifices  everywhere 
erected,  not  even  that  of  the  English,  although  there  might  be  seen 
bluff  King  Hal  in  gilded  effigy  embracing  Charles  V.,  and  Edward  with 
Ills  arms  amicably  entwined  round  the  neck  of  Philip ;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  all  bore  alike  a  stamp  of  nationality  that  enlivened  the  monotony 
of  r^>etition.  Neither  shall  we  dwell  on  the  favourite  device  of  the 
town,  the  giant  Antigone,  clad  in  red  and  white,  although,  being  founded 
on  an  ancient  legend,  it  of  course  created  a  greater,  and  more  general, 
interest  in  the  multitude  than  any  other  of  the  costly  temporary  con- 
structicms. 

"Now,  do  you  really  believe  so  big  a  man  ever  existed?"  asked  a 
very  pretty  girl,  clad  in  a  bright  red  bodice,  laced  with  white,  and  a 
lea-green  coloured  petticoat,  of  another  no  less  pretty. 

"  1  should  not  think  it  likely,'*  answered  the  other  with  a  grave  shake 
of  her  head.  "  I've  heard  Peter,  the  armourer's  lad,  say  he  went  up  him 
by  a  ladder,  and  shoved  his  head  out  of  one  of  his  eyes." 

"  Ay, — but  for  all  Peter  may  have  told  you,"  said  a  youth,  whose  dress 
showed  him  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  shipping,  if  not 
actually  a  sailor, — *'  for  all  that  he  may  say,  I  have  seen  the  bones  of 
this  very  Antigone,  as  they  call  him,  at  the  Stadthuys  ;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  preserve  them  as  well  as  they  can." 

"  St.  Mary  !  Is  that  possible  ?"  ejaculated  one  of  the  girls ;  "  how 
big  should  you  conceive  he  could  have  been  ?" 

"  From  the  bones  preserved,  I  should  say  twenty  feet  at  the  least," 
answered  the  explanatory  youth. 

"  You  know  Triidchen,  he  used  to  keep  the  toll  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
none  ever  tried  to  cheat  him  but  had  their  hands  cut  off  and  thrown 
unto  the  river;  they  do  say,  it  is  for  that  our  town  is  called  Antwerp."* 
"  Who  killed  him  ?*'  asked  the  astonished  maiden. 
"  That  I  don't  know,"  said  the  youth,  rather  embarrassed ;  *^  but  I 
should  almost  think  he  died  a  natural  death." 

"  Is  it  so.  Paid  ?"  asked  Mary,  who  had  listened  with  curiosity  to  the 
account  of  the  young  mariner,  for,  being  bom  in  Mechlin,  she  was 
ignorant  of  Antwerp's  legendary  lore. 

^'  Why,  not  exactly,"  answered  her  brother,  "  for  a  knight  of  singular 
valour,  named  Brabaji9on,  defeated  this  great  tyrant ;  and  to  conclude  in 
the  same  pithy  strain  as  the  orator  we  have  just  listened  to,  they  say  it  is 
for  that  our  province  is  called  Brabant." 

Van  Diest  now  hurried  them  to  the  Hoogstraten,  whence,  having 
sufficiently  admired  the  somewhat  unveiled  flattery  which  displayed 
Charles  and  Philip  bearing  the  world  on  their  shoulders,  and  Neptune 
himi^lf  ddiyering  his  empire  into  their  hands — ^which,  howev^,  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  Mary  and  Van  Diest  nothing  beyond  unfeigiied  gra^fi* 
*  Ant— hand;  and  werp,  firom  werppfen— to  throw. 
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cation — they,  by  following  a  less  circuitous  route  than  that  pursued  by 
the  procession,  at  length  reached  the  abbey. 

Although  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  any  approach  even  to  the  train 
was  out  of  the  question,  they  became  aware  that  the  imperial  party  was 
making  a  halt  before  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Prhnontres,  They  had 
passed  that  day  beneath  many  artistical  designs,  all  hinting,  as  plainly  as ' 
carving,  gilding,  and  painting  could,  that  Charles  and  Philip  were  the 
undoubted  masters  of  the  known  world,  and  that  they  lacked  not  rights 
to  what  might  yet  be  undiscovered ;  but  that  of  the  Premontres  was 
more  calculated  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  reality  of  that  power  as 
held  of  God  alone.  It  consisted  of  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
by  which  was  balanced  a  coloured  globe,  encircled  by  a  thousand  moving 
lamps,  that  revolved  around  it,  which,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  writers 
of  the  period,  though  nothing  better  than  ordinary  drinking  glasses  in 
incessant  motion,  lost  not  one  drop  of  oil.  Beneath  this  illumined  globe 
were  figures  representing  the  Creator  himself,  taking  from  the  ministering 
hands  of  his  angels  the  crown  and  sceptre,  to  invest  with  sovereign  power 
the  kneeling  figure  of  PhiUp. 

**  What  an  impious  device  !*'  said  Paul,  in  a  whisper  to  his  sister,  his 
Protestant  feelings  getting  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  his  heart  no 
longer  able  to  contain  the  disgust  that  swelled  it.  "  What  a  profanation, 
to  make  a  wooden  image  for  the  amusement  of  thousands,  in  the  simili- 
tude of  Him  whom  they  ought  not  even  to  approach  in  their  secret 
thoughts  without  reverence  and  dread.  Oh!  the  golden  calf  of  Israel 
and  the  false  prophets,  how  are  they  here  exempHfied!" 

"  For  our  Lady's  sake,  brother,"  said  Mary,  "  speak  not  thus.  You 
frighten  me ; — it  is  so  very  dreadful.  You  see  the  inscription  bears 
*  From  God  alone  does  power  come.*  A  good  prince  is  certainly  the 
choicest  gift  of  God  to  the  people  he  loves,  as  is  a  good  father  the  bless- 
ing he  bestows  on  a  grateful  family." 

"  But  if  the  prince  be  a  scourge,  Mar}-,  instead  of  a  blessing — what 
then?" 

"  It  is  that  the  Lord  would  chasten  us,  and  we  must  submit,"  said 
Mary,  piously. 

Whether  respect  for  the  pure,  gentle  feelings  of  his  sister-in-law 
checked  Paul's  reply,  or  whether  [he  perceived — what  Van  Diest  so 
earnestly  represented — that  it  was  neither  a  fitting  time  nor  place  for  a 
discussion  of  this  nature,  is  uncertain ;  but  he  remained  silent,  although 
a  sarcastic  smile  still  hovered  round  his  lips. 

Mary's  brow  grew  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  and  she  became  so 
abstracted  that  the  last  of  the  noble  train  had  entered  the  grand  gate 
of  the  abbey  before  she  aroused  herself  from  her  reverie. 

This  was  a  mood  so  unusual  with  her  that  it  awakened  Van  Diest's 
curiosity,  which,  however,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gratify,  for  Mary's 
ordinary  flow  of  spirits  seemed  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  their  walk  home  would 
have  been  silent,  but  for  the  constantly  renewed  greetings  of  the  now 
disbanded  stragglers,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  gay  procession,  and 
whom  they  met  at  every  step.  Something  in  the  words  of  Paul  had 
excited  painful  reflections  in  her  mind,  and  she  did  not  recover  her 
smiles  until  she  was  once  more  folded  in  the  embrace  of  her  husband. 

The  day  of  Philip's  arrival  within  their  city  closed  tranquilly  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  and  both  within  and  without  the  abbey  being  in 
no  small  need  of  repose,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  them  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. 
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How  truly,  in  this  rude  practical  world,  are  those  to  be  envied  whose 
feelings  are  fresh,  whose  emotions  are  sustained,  and  whose  suscep- 
tibilities are  so  tuned  to  harmony,  that  they  would  rather  be  humble  cho- 
risters to  the  God  of  truth  and  nature,  than  high  priests  at  the  altar  of 
Mammon  !  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  form  in  which  such  attributes 
are  enshrined  as  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal  has  done  that  of  the  wedded  "  Fairy 
Ladye,"  of  whom  she  says,  and  says  truly,  that 

as  a  fond  and  loving  wifo. 
Around  the  dull  provincial  life 
A  thousand  charms  she  threv. 

How  full  of  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  is  Mrs.  Tindal's  picture 
of  the  brother  of  La  Trappe  struggling  to  do  that  which  is  impossible — 
to  separate  the  spirit  from  the  man  ?  How  full  of  feeling  tne  lonely 
chant  of  the  widow-mother  to  her  infant?  How  replete  with  intellect 
and  imagination  the  rash  wishes  of  the  three  youths  and  their  fulfilment  ?' 
And  then  for  a  ballad  that  is  at  once  gay  and  yet  solemn  : — 

THE  IXFANT  BRIDAL. 


The  sunbeams  of  the  emrly  day 

Streamed  throuj^h  the  lattice  grim, 
And  up  the  dark  aisles'  pillar'd  way 

SweU'd  loud  the  nuptial  liymn : 
And  pess'd  i^ong  a  gomK>us  band 

Of  courtly  dames  and  fair. 
Of  belted  barous  of  the  land 

The  bravest,  best,  were  there : 

But  slowly  moved  the  bright  array, 

For  gently  at  its  head 
Two  blooming  children  led  the  way 

With  short  and  doubtful  tread— 
The  fisir  boy  bridegroom  and  the  bride 

(like  Cupid's  train  in  eld)— 
XeekW  and  loving,  side  by  side, 

Eai^  other's  hands  they  held. 

Half  pleased  and  half  surprised  they  seem'd. 

For  in  each  kindred  eye 
Love  mix'd  with  pity  fondly  gleam'd. 

And  moumftil  gravity. 
A  fear,  for  them  who  knew  no  fear. 

On  each  hcui;  darkly  fell : 
Those  view  life's  ftiture  through  a  tear 

Who  know  the  past  too  welll 

The  bridegroom  bore  a  royal  crown 

Amid  the  shining  hair, 
Thi^  like  a  golden  veil  fell  down 

In  masses  soft  and  fur. 
The  bearing  of  the  noble  child 

His  princely  lineage  told. 
For  'ncath  that  brow  so  smooth  and  mild 

The  blood  of  warriors  roU'd. 

All  cpyly  went  the  sweet  babe-bride, 

Tet  oft,  with  witching  grace. 
She  raised,  soft  stepping  by  his  side. 

Her  dairk  eyes  to  ms  face ; 
And  playfellows,  who  loved  her  well. 

Crowns  of  white  roses  bore. 
And  lived  in  after  days  to  tell 

The  in£uit  bridal  o  er. 


Then  words  of  import  strange  and  deep 

The  hoary  prelate  said. 
And  some  had  turn'd  away  to  weep. 

And  many  bow'd  the  hdid. 
Their  steady  gaze  those  children  meek 

Upon  the  old  man  bent. 
As  earnestly  they  seem'd  to  seek 

The  solemn  words'  intent ; 

Calm  in  the  blest  simplicity 

That  never  woke  to  doubt ; 
Calm  in  the  holy  purity 

Whose  presence  bars  shame  out  I 
Then  turn'd  they  from  each  troubled  brow. 

And  many  a  downcast  eye. 
And  gazed  upon  each  other  now 

In  wondermg  sympathy ; 

And  nestled  close,  with  looks  of  love. 

Upon  the  alt^s  stone : 
Sucn  ties  as  seraphs  bind  above 

These  little  ones  might  own. 
And  sweetlv  was  the  babe-bride's  cheek 

Against  tne  fair  boy  press'd. 
All  reverent,  yet  so  fond  and  meek. 

As  kneeling  to  be  blest. 

Then  smiled  they  on  their  grand  array 

And  went  forth  hand  in  hand, 
Well  pleased  to  keep  high  holiday 

Amid  that  gorgeous  Imnd. 
Alas !  for  those  thus  earl  v  wed 

With  such  prophetic  gloom. 
For  sadly  fell  on  each  yoimg  head 

The  shadow  of  the  tomb ! 

Scarce  had  jbhe  blossoms  died  away 

Ot  the  rose- wreaths  they  wore. 
When  to  her  mouldering  ancestry 

The  little  bride  they  bore  I 
Her  marriage  garlands  o'er  her  bier, 

Bedew'd  with  tears  were  cast. 
And  still  she  smiled  as  though  no  fear 

O'erclouded  her  at  last. 


*  Lines  and  Leayes.    By  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal.    Chapman  and  HalL 
VOL.  XVII.  IP 
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A  life  SB  short,  and  darker  doom. 

The  gentle  hov  befel : 
He  slept  not  in  niB  father's  tomb, 

For  nim  was  heard  no  knell ! 
One  stiflins  pang  amid  hiasleo). 

And  the  dark  vale  was  paaa'a ! 
He  woke  with  those  who  ve  ceased  to  weep, 

Wboie  son  is  neTer  o'eroait. 


u 


A  garland  floats  around  the  throne. 

Entwined  by  angel  hands. 
Of  such  fair  earth-buds,  newlv-blown, 

Cull'd  from  a  thousand  lands ; 
AmekMly  most  pure  and  sweet 

Unceaisingly  tn^  sing, 
And  blossoms  o'er  the  mercy-seat 

The  loyed  babe-angels  fliaig! 


Our  Church'*  is  placed  in  an  overgrown  suburb,  which  has  neither 
the  repose  of  a  village  nor  the  respectability  of  a  town.  Its  only  trace 
of  a  once  rural  site  is  an  approach  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  trees ;  but, 
alas !  the  approach  is  paved  with  mortuary  slabs,  and  the  house  of  prayer 
can  only  be  entered  by  trampling  over  whole  companies  of  dead.  Laynag 
aside  other  and  greater  abomioations,  this  is  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  not  to  be.  In  the  United  States  it  is  considered  an  act  of  desecra- 
tion to  walk  heedlessly  over  a  grave.  The  following  eloquent  appeal 
against  bunal  in  a  city,  where,  of  all  others,  the  dead  are  least  respected, 
was,  Mrs.  Imdal  says,  suggested  by  a  dying  American  girl,  who  implied 
not  to  be  interred  in  London. 

THE  BTJ&IAL  IN  LONDON. 


Ah  I  bury  me  not  in  that  sinoky  town. 

Where  the  sunrise  is  so  dim, 
And  the  crowded  rirer  flows  blackly  forth 

Through  battlements  old  and  grim ; 
"Where  no  freshness  comes  with  the  breath  of 
mom. 

And  the  weaiy  flowerets  die. 
And  no  stillness  reigns  with  the  stars  at  night. 

But  the  human  tide  rolls  by. 

For  I  could  not  rest  in  that  drear  grareyard. 

Where  no  blades  of  green  grass  spring, 
And  no  shadow  fidls  firom  the  summer  nrees. 

Nor  the  wild  birds  ever  sing; 
Where  the  dead  are  rock'd  by  the  rolling 
wains, 

As  thcv  lie  their  shrouds  within. 
And  theu"  vaults  are  rent  by  the  mighty  roar 

Of  the  city's  toil  and  sin. 

A  strange  grey  mist  flrom  those  many  graves 

With  the  evening  gloom  steals  by ; 
Tis  a  winged  jplague  that  is  bred  fjrom  death, 

'Tis  rank  with  mortalitv : 
And  my  heart  grows  £unt,  for  it  seems  to  me 

That  the  living  grudge  the  dead 
The  span  of  earth  that  should  corer  them. 

And  their  last  deep  narrow  bed! 


Ah !  carry  me  bock  to  my  fktheriaad. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  wave. 
And  the  pure  white  snow  on  my  hemi.  shall 
rest. 

And  the  sunrise  gild  my  grave. 
Oh !  lay  me  to  sleep  in  those  green  arcades 

Where  the  vine,  imd  plane,  and  oak, 
Knit  together  in  verdant  brotherfaooo. 

Fear  never  the  woodman's  stroke ! 

Where  the  buds  of  spring,  aad.  the  summer 
flowers, 

And  the  frxiits  of  autumn  glow. 
In  the  best-loved  haunts  of  the  bird  and  bee. 

Where  the  streams  to  music  flow. 
For  in  my  flir  land  there  is  room,  aa  yot. 

For  the  living  and  the  dead. 
In  a  virgin-grave  may  the  pooonest  man 

Lay  down  his  careworn  nead. 

Ah !  sweetly,  my  mother,  thy  child  will  sleep 

Afrtr  fh>m  the  haunts  of  lire. 
From  the  din  of  the  troubled  multitude. 

Its  passion,  and  pain,  and  strife, — 
In  the  peace  of  the  sinless  wilderness. 

With  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
While  the  dreamr  eyes  of  the  stars  keep  wa;fech 

Oer  the  grave  by  man  untrod. 


Although  it  will  be  seen  by  these  extracts  that  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal's 
mu»e — a  name  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  New  MantAfy  Magcuine 
— is  eminently  moral  and  religious,  still  there  are,  in  this  pretty  little 
volume,  varied  themes— romantic  and  historical — treated  in  verse  as 
sweet  and  musical  as  the  more  meditative  portions.  Mrs.  Tindal  seems 
destined  to  fill  the  place  in  poetry  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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A     BIOGBAPHY. 

Chapteb  IX. 

These  pleasant  days  did  not  pass  unclouded ;  and  at  length  a  sum- 
mons, the  expectation  of  which  had  held  me  in  suspense,  arrived  ftx)m 
Aula.  It  was  couched  in  a  letter  from  Fulci,  which  assured  me  that  my 
£EUher  was  in  a  sinking'  state,  and  had  secrets  of  which  he  desired  to 
disburden  himseli^  for  my  ear,  before  he  died. 

I  took  a  mournful  farewell  of  the  marchioness  and  Melissa;  their 
guests  were  from  home,  with  the  young  marquis,  on  pleasure.  My  only 
regret  ou  this  head  was,  that  Angus,  too,  was  absent.  My  parting  with 
Melissa  was  sorrowful ;  with  her  mother  even  affectionate,  for  the  caress 
she  bestowed  upon  me  at  leaviog  was  so  genuiDe,  as  to  appear  rather  the 
revival  of  some  painful  remembrance,  than  the  exhibition  of  a  new 
regard.  As  I  rode  away,  I  once  more  saluted  the  fair  beings,  waving 
my  hand  gently  and  with  steadfast  emotion,  while  they  followed  me  wi^ 
their  looks. 

I  had  not  advanced  far  when  the  sound  of  hoofs  roused  me  from  my 
meditations.     I  looked,  and  beheld  Angus. 

**  I  shall  remain  no  longer  now  you  have  left,"  said  he.  ^'  I  know 
nothing  of  these  people ;  we  became  acquainted  accidentally,  and  they 
invited  me  to  their  house." 

^*  Your  resolution  to  leave  is  sudden." 

"  I  had  already  resolved  to  start,  and  on  just  now  hearing  you  had 
leh,  1  did  not  h^tate  to  follow." 

"  What  is  it  that  has  thus  quickly  determined  you?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  Who,  let  me  ask  you,  could  Kve  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  same  house  with  that  jealous  dog  Marnno,  and  his  pompous  com- 
panion ?" 

Have  they  annoyed  you  ?'' 

Not  to  my  face ;  but  I  know  them  well.  If  such  fellows  as  those 
have  the  least  preference  for  one  woman  above  another,  they  cannot  bear 
a  third  person  to  approach  her." 

*'  Have  they  said  anything  offensive  to  you  ?" 

''No;  they  are  too  well  informed  as  to  my  character.  Had  they 
ventured  to  do  so,  I  should  have  flung  them  both  into  the  lake." 

"  I  entertain  as  little  respect  for  them  as  you  do,  I  assure  you." 

*'  This  very  morning,  as  I  paced  up  and  down  behind  the  dense  foliage 
of  an  alcove,  I  heard  them  discuss  us  both  in  a  tone  almost  too  vulgar  to 
repeat.  Savatelli  vowed,  with  a  subdued  oath,  that  if  Theonoe  showed  me 
any  further  marks  of  her  regard,  he  would  render  the  place  where  I  was 
staying  intolerable.  On  hearing  them  I  began  to  sing,  that  they  might 
be  aware  of  my  presence ;  but,  instead  of  changing  the  subject,  Marsino 
in  his  turn  began ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  declared  that  if  many  more 
of  your  mild  speeches  were  made  to  Ethra,  you  should  feel  the  thrust  of 
his  sword.** 

"  Worldly-minded  men,"  I  returned,  "  they  are  scarcely  worth  our 
rememfaraBee :  let  us  turn  from  them  to  more  pleasant  thoughts  for  the 
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brief  period  that  we  are  together.  I  almost  regret  your  sudden  resoluUoa 
to  quit  that  amiable  house.  For  my  part,  I  leave  from  necessity,  my 
dying  father  having  summoned  me  to  his  bedside." 

Angus  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments  in  place  of  condolence,  then 
rejoined — 

'^  Why  should  I  waste  my  time  in  useless  pleasure?  Have  I  the  same 
motive  as  you  had  to  stay  ?  However  long  I  might  remain  I  should 
never  return  ;  not  so  with  you.'* 

The  remark  touched  me  thrillingly,  and  the  moment  for  answering  it 
passed  by. 

^*  But  she  will  not  finally  win  you/'  he  resumed ;  "  she  is  not  at  her 
ease  in  this  case.  Her  station  is,  I  admit,  unexceptionable,  but  she  has 
not  the  rank  which  you  enjoy,  and  is  clever  and  proud  enough  to  know 
that  you  princely  families  esteem  all  your  inferiors  much  alike,  and  would 
not  admit  any  of  them  as  equals  while  you  have  life  in  you." 

*^  I  have  made  no  pretensions  to  greatness  at  any  time,  I  assure  you ; 
and  do  not  now.** 

''  Which  is  a  proof  to  her,  and  not  a  bad  one,  that  pride  is  inherent 
in  your  blood  and  bone.  If  the  thing  exists,  you  cannot  escape  it,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

"  Her  family,"  said  I,  "  is  among  the  highest ;  but  what  signifies  it  ? 
It  is  her  virtues  that  I  regard,  and  they  are  beyond  all  expression." 

'<  What  have  virtues  to  do  with  rank,  except  accidentally  ?  She  would 
not  easily  forgive  you  for  thus  esteeming  her  chiefly  on  account  of  her 
virtues.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  to  accept  you  she  would  have  to  rise  a 
grade,  which  is  to  stoop,  to  her  mind." 

^'  You  mistake  her,  Angus ;  women  are  quick  to  perceive ;  she  knows 
that  I  am  a  slave  to  her  charms.*' 

"  They  are  quick  of  perception,  certainly,  when  not  blinded." 

"  How  is  she  so ;  and  by  what?** 

Angus  smiled  pleasantly,  drew  in  his  reins,  and  said — 

"  She  is  blinded  by  pride." 

We  rode  together  for  many  miles.  I  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  ag^n ; 
but  my  companion  became  taciturn,  and  scarcely  heeded  what  I  said. 
After  a  long  silence  he  replied  briskly — 

'^  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me ;  we  shall  meet  one  day,  but  not 
until  after  your  doubts  respecting  Melissa  are  set  at  rest" 

Those  doubts  I  had  communicated  to  no  one,  but  had  concealed  them 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  there  he  saw  them. 

My  short  intimacy  with  Angus  even  at  this  time  made  me  desire  to 
know  him  well,  and  see  him  often.  As  he  took  his  leave  I  asked  which 
way  he  proposed  to  go.  He  pointed  into  space,  with  a  look  so  expres- 
sive, that  it  g^ve  me  a  plenary  idea  of  most  distant  lands ;  and  with  the 
words,  *^  One  day  we  are  to  meet  again,"  he  left  me  behind. 

I  long  mused  on  his  vanishing  image.  In  the  course  of  this  visit  I 
was  somewhat  startled  at  a  remark  he  had  made  to  me.  He  had  recently 
passed  through  Bolsena  with  a  view  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Marco 
Musonio,  whom  he  had  met  three  years  before  on  the  Nile.  The  sage 
was  from  home ;  but  he  had  seen  the  beautiful  Ippolito,  whom,  he  said 
he  had  strong  reason  to  suspect  was  not  a  boy,  but  of  the  female  sex. 

On  reaching  the  castle  of  Aula  I  was  ushered  into  my  father's  cham- 
ber.    I  found  him  in  agony :  pain  distorted  him.     It,  however,  had  its 
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intenrals;  but  during  these  I  perceived  a  distress  which  pertaiued  evi- 
dently to  the  grief-stricken  mind.  He  wished  to  communicate  some 
secret  to  me,  but  no  sooner  were  we  alone  together  than  the  pangs  re- 
turned ;  and  so  acute  were  they,  that  the  sufferer's  voice  became  weak  as 
that  of  a  child.  Restoratives  were  given,  and  not  without  effect;  but 
the  patient  no  sooner  found  ease  from  pain  than  he  fell  into  a  disturbed 
sleep. 

The  physician  apprehended  little  danger,  but  the  eye  of  affection, 
though  deHcient  in  experience,  saw  death  written  in  his  face.  My  sister 
saw  it  as  well  as  I;  and  she  sat  by  his  side  mute  and  tearful, — benumbed 
into  stone  by  grief. 

She  was  little  prepared  to  lose  her  parent — her  attached,  fond  father, 
who  had  indulged  her  from  her  infancy  ;  but  she  saw  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  her.  She  kept  his  hand  in  hers,  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
watching,  easy  or  in  torture,  not  leaving  her  hold  for  a  moment,  and 
often  kneeling  with  her  head  bowed  over  it  in  prayer. 

In  this  manner  the  night  passed,  when  towaras  morning  my  father 
again  closed  his  eyes,  and  had  several  hours  of  repose.  Angela,  my 
^ster,  on  seeing  him  thus  tranquil,  fell  asleep  by  his  bedside.  I  lefi  her 
irith  the  attendants  of  the  sick,  and  requested  to  be  summoned  on  any 
fresh  occurrence.  At  an  early  hour  I  returned  to  my  father's  chamber, 
and  found  all  asleep.  One  nurse  was  in  a  chair,  another  on  the  floor, 
both  slumbering  soundly.  The  sufferer  would  sometimes  start,  and  then 
my  sister's  eyes  would  open,  and  close  again  on  perceiving  that  all  was 
still.  I  seemed  like  an  intruder  upon  the  quiet  of  the  dawn  which  had 
so  many  passive  beins^  in  its  possession ;  tne  lights  themselves  seemed 
sleepy,  outshone  by  the  morning.  At  mid-day  I  was  sent  for,  and  found 
my  &ther  alone  with  an  attendant,  to  whom  he  waved  his  hand  to  leave. 
He  then  commanded  me  to  sit  by  him. 

"  O  Adonai !"  exclaimed  my  father,  with  a  look  of  earnestness  calcu* 
]ated  to  transfix  the  very  soul ;  *'  I  have  much  to  say  that  concerns  you 
deeply.  Know  then,  my  son,  that  I  had  always,  from  my  earliest  recol- 
lection, an  earnest  desire  to  be  happy.  For  a  long  time  the  pleasures 
of  science  and  art  were  enough  to  fill  my  heart.  When  very  young  my 
religious  opinions  were  formed.  I  adopted  the  Scriptures  as  my  guide, 
and  selected  from  them  the  narrative  of  all  that  our  Saviour  himself 
did  and  spake,  as  worthy,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  study.  But  the 
divine  character  of  the  Redeemer  never  struck  me  in  its  full  force.  It 
seemed  to  me  improbable,  indeed,  that  any  sacrifice  should  have  been 
doemed  necessarj'  by  an  omniscient  being.  The  Divinity  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  us  all;  we  were  his  own  works.  Why  should  he  atone  to  him- 
self? It  was  incredible  to  my  peculiar  understanding;  and  so  I  allowed 
■  it  for  a  length  of  time  to  remain.  It  was  some  years  after  I  had  come  to 
his  conclusion  that  I  married  your  mother.  We  led  a  happy  life :  our 
difference  of  character  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  suitable ;  and  we  had 
children,  which  strengthened  the  bond  between  us.  Her  energetic  ima- 
gination excited  me  when  disposed  to  gloom  ;  her  lave  of  change  roused 
me  when  too  much  inclined  to  quiet.  She  made  me  happier  than  I 
had  ever  been  ;  and  was  of  that  type  of  beauty  and  character  which  I 
knew  well  was  most  acceptable  to  my  nature.  In  the  fifth  year  of  our 
onion  we  went  to  Valauidi,  to  pass  the  spring.     A  near  relative  of  your 
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mother  iras  to  join  us  in  Calabria,  and  pass  the  season  'mth  us  tliere. 
She  was  called  Dione.  Yoang  and  beautiful,  she  was  in  many  respecto 
like  your  mother.  She  was  of  the  same  type,  but  the  surpassed  her  in 
mind.  From  the  hour  I  saw  her  first,  I  was  smitten  irresistibly  with  the 
conviction  that  I  had  chosen  the  wrong — the  inferior  one  of  that  class  of 
women  from  which  destiny  had  provided  that  I  should  make  choice.  I 
then  saw  that  the  end  of  my  existence— consummate  happiness — wliich^ 
had  I  waited,  I  might  have  shared,  was  cut  off  to  perish  unmoamed 
among  the  many  blights  of  life.  And  this  was  my  own  work — ^ihe 
event  of  a  precipitate  conduct,  of  a  desire  to  be  happy  before  my  day 
was  come.  Before  I  saw  Dione  I  was  content ;  nay  more,  I  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  bliss ;  but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  joys  of  heaven  were  at- 
tendant upon  perfect  love.  * 

Imagine,  then,  my  son,  what  must  have  been  my  agony!  My  love 
for  your  mother,  and,  yet  more,  my  duty  towards  her  and  my  children, 
prompted  me  to  treat  her  with  mcreased  kindness.  I  became  inde- 
fatigable in  my  attention  to  her,  to  soothe,  as  it  were,  the  heart  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  have  broken.  I  greeted  her  with  a  per- 
petual smile;  anticipated  her  wishes  in  all  things.  While  I  felt  that  my 
love  for  Dione  was  invincible,  I  determined  to  keep  it  within  the  limits 
of  soul-worship,  and  do  all  that  was  right  as  a  human  being. 

Having  no  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  and  full  of  reliance  on 
myself,  I  felt  that  the  occasion  had  arrived  on  which  to  test  the  moral 
purpose  and  freedom  of  the  will.  I  prided  myself  on  my  own  character^ 
and  thought  that  whatever  sacrifice  man  could  make  for  religion^s  sake 
he  might  do  equally  for  that  of  human  nature.  As  a  moral  agent  of  the 
Divinity  it  was  my  duty  to  strive  against  and  repress  my  passion,  or,  if  I 
could  not  drown  its  remembrance,  to  endure  it  in  silence.  I  resolved  to 
act  up  to  the  principles  which  1  had  adopted;  to  call  conscience  to  my 
aid,  and,  if  necessary,  invoke  the  love  I  entertained  of  the  pure  nature 
of  my  Creator.  I  succeeded,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  my  being  would  per- 
mit; and  beyond  natural  laws  I  had  no  range  of  action.  Among  them, 
alas !  I  found  one  which  T  could  not  violate,  and  herein  consisted  mj 
ruin.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  display  to  Dione  the  highest  cha- 
racters and  faculties  oi  my  mind.  Heedless  of  a  purer  religion,  1  obeyed 
this  law,  and  the  effect  of  my  conduct  was  to  call  forth  a  similar  dis- 
play of  intellect  on  the  part  of  my  fair  companion.  Thus,  hour  by  hour, 
we  observed  our  aptitude  for  each  other;  and,  as  time  advanced,  ihfe 
more  it  became  known  to  us  that  the  Almighty  had  pre-ordained  us  to 
be  one. 

(As  my  father  said  this  he  fell  back  writhing  on  his  pillow,  and  large 
drops  of  sweat  gathered  on  his  brow.) 

But  my  time  (resumed  the  dying)  is  brief;  it  behoves  me  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  Your  mother  was  still  charming  in  my  eyea,  she 
moved  my  heart  to  affection;  but  Dione  filled  my  entire  being  with 
the  impression  of  her  sweetness  and  beauty.  Behold  again  the  workiiir 
of  the  moral  law :  the  very  act  of  duty  became  deceit ;  it  commanidea 
me  to  conceal  my  love ! 

After  a  short  lapse  Dione  drooped  into  melancholy.  She  refused  ril 
comfort,  and  kept  her  chamber.  Your  mother  tended  her  constantly, 
and  was  miserable  about  her,  being  at  a  loss  to  sormise  the  cause  of  tms 
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sudden  indisposition.  It  soon,  however,  betrajed  itself;  and  great  wav 
mj  oonstemation  to  learn  from  my  wife's  own  lips  that  it  was  love ! 
Your  mother  informed  me  that  Dione  had  avowed  a  passion,  but  had 
made  no  mention  of  its  object.  My  limbs  gave  way  as  I  heard  it  said ; 
I  sank,  in  exhaustion  and  distress  of  mind,  upon  a  seat,  unable  to  sup* 
port  my  own  weight.  I  knew  your  mother's  jealous  temper,  and  shud- 
dared  at  the  consequences  of  what  was  passing.  At  length  I  adopted 
tbe  veaokition  to  address  Dione  myself,  in  terms  of  confidence,  on  the 
8idi|eet.  An  opportunity  soon  transpired,  for,  relieved  partially  of  the 
burden  of  her  thoughts,  the  fair  creature  rallied,  and  was  soon  within  our 
circle  once  more.  Wretched  as  I  was,  my  determination  to  do  right 
was  not  less  firm  than  at  first.  The  avowal  made  by  Dione  I  thought 
might  refer  to  some  former  attachment,  in  which  event  it  might  fall  to 
my  lot  to  be  able  to  promote  her  felicity,  and  thus  to  completely  sacrifice 
myself  to  the  object  of  my  secret  love.  I  at  first  approached  this  idea 
with  terror :  it  appeared  all  but  impossible  that  she  could  truly  love 
another  now,  acquainted  as  she  was  with  our  mutual  tastes  and  endow* 
ments  ;  at  another  time  it  seemed  probable  that  my  silent  devotion  had 
reached  her  heart ;  not  to  win  from  it  a  response,  but  to  awaken  in  it  the 
tender  echoes  of  some  former  affection.  And  as  my  thoughts  thus  strove, 
I  passed  through  the  uttermost  misery  which  is  reserved  for  the  aban- 
doned of  earth. 

The  interview  which  I  so  much  wished  for  soon  came  to  pass.  We  were 
alone  in  the  vineyard  ;  her  eyes  became  fixed  upon  mine ;  their  softness 
sank  into  my  spirit.  I  trembled  all  over,  and  seized  her  hand.  And 
now,  alarmed  at  what  I  had  done,  but  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  fair 
being,  instead  of  repulsing  my  caress,  retained  my  hand  in  hers,  I  asked 
her  tenderly  why  her  mind  was  so  ill  at  ease,  and  besought  her  to  con- 
fide all  to  me,  as  to  a  friend  devoted  in  the  utmost  to  her  welfare.  This 
address  called  forth  the  most  vivid  emotion  ;  she  wept,  and  pressed  my 
hand  again  with  impassioned  tenderness.  I  saw  by  her  manner,  which, 
though  agitated,  was  unembarrassed,  that  she  loved  another.  My  first 
impulse  was  one  of  generosity  ;  my  only  thought  to  render  her  blessed  ; 
to  exalt  her,  apart  from  myself,  to  that  state  which  the  Almighty  one 
had  given  me  to  appreciate  but  not  in  this  world  to  enjoy. 

When  she  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  mind 
into  which  these  events  had  plunged  her,  she  took  my  hand  again,  and 
thus  spoke : — 

^'  1  was  brought  up  in  the  same  city,  and  was  intimately  allied  with 
the  family  of  a  noble  marquis,  whose  possessions  lay  near  our  own.  The 
second  son  of  that  house  was  the  companion  of  my  childhood,  and  always 
showed  a  preference  for*  my  society.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  became  attached  to  an  embassy:  at  that  time  I  was  scarcely 
fifiteen  years  old.  He  has  remained  faithful  to  me  ever  since — now 
seven  years— and  the  only  impediment  to  our  union  has  been  want  of 
fertane.'* 

"  Dear  lady,"  said  I,  interrupting  her,  "  that  need  be  no  longer  a 
hmdrsnce ;  how  cheerfully  would  we  place  a  portion  of  our  means  at 
your  disposaL" 

'^Most  generous  friend!"  replied  she,  "  that  is  unnecessary;  for  when 
I  came  here,  the  news  that  the  elder  son  was  deceased  quickly  followed 
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me.     My  betrothed  is  at  this  time  a  wealthy  nobleman,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  family :  but  since  his  elevation  his  letters  have  been  less  ardent 
And  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  no  longer  sp  necessary  to  his  happiness  as 
I  was  when  he  was  poor/'     At  this  she  sighed  deeply,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  Suppress  your  emotion,"  I  exclaimed,  passionately;  and  suppose  not 
for  a  moment  that  any  man  worthy  of  your  regard,  who  had  once  loved 
you,  could  ever  cease  to  worship  that  brow  and  the  light  which  encircles 
it  If  he  should  have  changed,  which  is  impossible,  he  has  not  loved, 
and  was  never  worthy  of  your  affection/' 

At  these  words  Dione  shed  tears  afresh — convulsive  tears. 


Chapteb  X. 

After  this  conversation,  I  strove  the  more  to  sustain  my  unselfish 
sum,  which  was  to  see  her  happy.  I  flattered  myself  it  was  not  at  my 
own  expense  that  I  did  so,  since  my  misery  was  complete.  Generous 
impulse  triumphed  for  a  time  over  other  feelings,  and  concealed  from  my 
^thoughts  even  the  moral  pride  which  at  first  had  impelled  me  to  bear  my 
•  own  adversity. 

Notwithstanding  her  disappointment  then,  my  assiduous  sympathy 
upheld  the  fair  sufferer  to  a  aegree  which  nearly  relieved  her  heart  of 
the  consciousness  of  neglect ;  and  she  was  as  calm  again  as  one  who  had 
not  loved.  I  saw  that  but  for  my  support  she  must  have  drooped ; 
strengthened  by  it  she  was  enabled  to  raise  her  thoughts  to  heaven,  and 
submit  to  its  decree. 

As  time  waxed  on  she  became  cheerful,  and  seemed  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  whose  neglect  grew  only  too  manifest.  She  opened 
^er  mind  to  me  with  perhaps  more  candour  than  she  might  have  done 
to  one  of  her  sex.  My  masculine  intellect  gave  her  confidence  in  me ;  my 
available  sympathy  raised  her  out  of  feminine  isolation,  so  certain  to  have 
led  to  indulgence  in  a  grief  so  real.  But  while  all  this  transpired,  I 
maddened  my  own  heart  to  wrench  from  its  opposite  emotions  the  peace 
of  mind  which  she  acquired  at  my  hands. 

My  son,  you  are  now  in  possession  of  my  secret— the  secret  of  my 

'  -career.     When  I  am  gone,  when  my  works  strike  your  eye,  when  their 

placidity  causes  even  admiration  itself  to  soften  down  into  an  intellectual 

r  approval,  remember  why  it  is.     When  you  think  of  my  coldness  towards 

you,  my  neglect,  think  that  I  dared  not  feel ;  that  the  emotion  necessary 

Uo  create  a  smile  would  have  started  into  a  flame  and  consumed  me. 

One  day,  towards  the  close  of  her  visit,  Diont?  rushed  towards  me  with 
•a  letter ;  her  countenance  was  suffused  with  joy.  "  Read  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed. I  read,  turned  pale,  and  staggered ;  but,  recovering  presence  of 
mind,  took  her  hands  in  mine,  and  told  her,  in  terms  of  affection,  that  I 
was  now  content.  But  she  had  seen  my  struggle,  and  construed  it 
aright. 

Dione,  in  truth,  had  made  the  discovery  of  my  love.  It  destroyed  her 
own,  or  rather  proved  it  to  be  the  illusion  of  years — an  imperfect  vision 
of  bliss.  She  began  not  only  to  feel  this  fully,  but  to  perceive  what  I 
had  felt  from  the  first; — that  it  was  I,  and  I  only,  who  was  purposed  by 
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nature  to  render  her  happy.  It  was  a  trying  thought.  I  had  myself 
marred  the  ways  of  Fh>viaence  by  my  union,  and  she  by  her  engagement. 
Thus  had  we  made  ourselves  outcasts;  our  ways  invisible;  our  bed  upon 
the  heath  in  the  darkness;  our  voices  audible,  but  across  the  gulf. 
Thus  were  forfeited  the  joys  which  are  only  distributed  to  those  who  are 
paUent — the  reasonable  and  the- calm ! 

We  saw  it,  and  were  determined  to  bear  our  fate;  resolving  to  be 
nuserable,  not  unholy.  Had  either  of  us  been  wickedly  disposed,  both 
must  have  been  lost  inevitably,  so  necessary  is  mutual  support  to  the 
weak.  But  great  as  our  love  was,  our  purpose  was  yet  greater:  we 
resisted  temptation  and  sacrificed  ourselves. 

Dione  was  married. 

This,  then,  had  I  to  tell  you,  my  son,  that  you  might  beware  of  the 
narriagebond! 

When  you  were  a  little  boy  I  doated  on  you.  But  after  these  events 
I  could  not  love  you.  It  was  impossible :  my  heart  was  cold.  Your 
sister,  however,  won  upon  my  affections.  It  is  said  truly  that  the  love  of 
a  father  for  his  daughter  can  have  no  end  or  interruption. 

Dione  has  been  a  widow  for  many  years,  and  1,  my  son,  am  now  free. 
Think  of  that!  Alas!  it  is  too  late;  my  passion  has  destroyed  me.  I 
am  at  liberty  only  to  die.     Yet  how  long  it  takes  to  break  the  heart ! 

I  love  her,  now  that  she  has  outstripped  her  youth,  as  much  as  ever;-— 
I  adore  her  still,  though  we  have  scarcely  met  for  years.  To  press  her 
to  this  breast  at  this  moment  would  be  rapture  sucn  as  I  cannot  expect 
in  heaven,  unless  she  be  there  with  me.  She  would  visit  me  even  now 
were  I  to  ask  it  of  her;  but  she  must  be  spared  that  pain.  Oh!  were 
she  decrepid,  grey-headed,  and  toothless — a  hag  in  the  sight  of  man-« 
it  would  still  be  ecstasy,  inexpressible  ecstasy,  to  press  her  to  my  heart 
before  I  die. 

(Saying  this,  he  once  more  sank  back  exhausted  by  his  passionate 
despair.  It  took  a  longer  period  than  before  to  restore  him  to  his 
powers  of  utterance.  However,  he  did  rally,  and  spake  again  somewhat 
'  to  the  following  effect : — ) 

But,  although  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  you,  my  son,  think  not 
that  I  would  have  told  you  all  this  for  its  own  sake.  It  would  have 
been  unbecoming  in  me  as  a  father  to  have  done  so.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  to  you  what  I  have  witnessed  in  my  dreams  that  my 
breast  has  emptied  itself  of  its  deepest  secret  into  your  ear.  Behold, 
when  sleep  had  succeeded  to  my  bodily  pangs,  I  was  seized  with  a  preter- 
natural calm.  I  felt  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen  to  me; 
Hor,  indeed,  was  I  deceived,  for  a  voice  (it  was  the  voice  of  Atresthe)  thus 
addressed  me:  "  Oh,  virtuous  and  self-relying  soul!  thy  sufferings  have 
bM  been  in  vain.  In  order  to  be  moral,  you  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  sacrifice — to  forego  a  passion  exalted  and  pure,  but  forbidden.  How 
xnuch  irreconcilable  suffering  has  it  not  cost  you  I 

"  You  thought  and  acted  on  your  belief  that  human  nature  could  not 
sustain  itself  in  viitue  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  desire  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  in  itself  virtuous.  The  desire  was  love  ;  love  for- 
bidden by  events.  You  made  a  noble  sacrifice,  and  it  has  cost  you  your 
life  in  vain  :  for  man  need  die  no  more  on  his  own  behalf.  The  love 
which  Dione  bore  you  was  deeper  than  your  own  :  it  was  woman's  love. 
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She  made  a  sacrifice  greater  than  yours :  it  was  to  cast  off  care,  and  rest 
on  the  faith  of  her  Saviour.  She  pretended  not  that  honmn  sacrifioe  was 
acceptable  ;  she  knew  herself  to  be  an  imperfect  being ;  she  ofimd  not 
herself  therefore  at  the  shrine  of  virtue.  The  sacrifice  of  the  diviner  aad 
purer  affected  her ;  she  rose  above  her  human  state,  wept  at  the  siiflferings 
of  her  Redeemer,  not  of  herself,  and  she  was  comforted. 

''  She  has  been  happy  these  many  years ;  she  has  been  at  peace  with  her 
own  heart.  She  is  too  highly  blest  to  repine  at  what  has  manifestly 
been  the  will  of  Heaven.  She  is  thankful  for  the  bitterness  of  an  a6iic- 
tion  which  has  brought  her  near  to  the  All-merciful,  mad^her  true  to 
her  duties  upon  earth,  and  turned  her  mourning  into  hope. 

"  Has  the  self-sacrifice  which  you  have  made  raised  you  into  virtue  ? 
Is  despondency  the  virtue  you  respect  and  adore  ?" 

As  my  father  repeated  this  his  eyes  became  fixed  above.  He  smiled- 
seriously  for  a  time  as  he  thus  gazed ;  after  a  lapse  he  looked  unhappy, 
and  a  pool  of  tears  gathered  in  the  hollow  outside  the  eye.  While  this 
affecting  scene  was  passing  I  addressed  him  affectionately,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  At  times  a  deep  moan  escaped  him,  and  so  plaintive  was  it, 
so  loaded  with  distress  of  mind,  that  1  wept  aloud.  My  sister  entered 
the  chamber  at  this  time,  and  took  his  hand.  Recovering  from  his 
ecstatic  condition,  he  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  light  which  I 
had  never  before  seen  upon  his  countenance. 

''  It  is  not  yet  finished,''  he  said,  holding  me  by  one  hand  and  my 
sister  by  the  other;  "  the  last  agony  is  not  yet  passed.  After  this  is  over 
all  will  be  well.**     When  he  had  nnished  ^ese  words  he  fell  asleep. 

We  were  naturally  much  distressed  to  see  him  thus.  His  temples  were 
still  burning,  and  evidently  the  seat  of  pain,  though  he  was  in  a  slumber. 
He  tossed  in  his  bed  for  several  hours,  occasionally  opening  his  eyet 
with  a  fixed  look,  and  pointing  with  the  index  finger  above. 

The  time  passed  on  with  some  improvement,  when  one  morning  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  my  sister  and  me  alone. 

My  children  (he  said),  you  have  not  witnessed  all  my  tortnre; 
but  the  last  ordeal  I  was  well  able  to  bear ;  it  was  the  crowning  joy  of 
my  life.  Dissipated  is  the  mist  which  has  obscured  my  past  days,  and 
melted  is  my  heart  ;  for  the  first  time  I  love  you  dearly.  I  am  a 
believer.  I  have  been  convinced,  by  means  scarce  less  than  superhuman, 
that  the  origin  of  our  Saviour  was  divine.  A  voice  had  reasoned  with 
me  on  the  necessity  of  his  coming.  I  saw  the  truth  ;  but  even  then  did 
not  feel  it.  At  last  came  the  trial,  which  has  ended  in  immoveable  con- 
viction. 

When  I  had  wilfully  rejected  all  reasonable,  all  spiritual  evidence^ 
it  was  necessary,  no  other  course  being  left,  that  impressions  should  be 
made  upon  the  material  organs ;  a  terrific  ordeal !  1  was  forced  by 
Atresthe  to  behold  the  cross :  first  at  a  distance.  It  appeared  wonderfuL 
The  colours  and  lights  surpassed  everything  earthly ;  it  took  some  time^ 
indeed,  to  get  accustomed  to  their  marvellous  splendour.  But  when  onoe 
the  eyesight  took  it  in,  the  beauty,  the  brilliancy  increased  to  an  ezteni 
that  made  me  weep  and  tremble.  As  I  continued  to  look,  new  qiuditiet 
came  forth,  and  the  subject  grew  into  its  most  painful  aspect.  Tlie 
Saviour's  face  began  to  show  its  fall  expression ;  f^ny  else  ineflfable! 
As  I  gazed,  my  troubles  dwindled  away;  I  could  nave  borne  tbem  a 
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Imodied-fold  to  hare  relieved  one  pang  of  those  which  I  saw — ^pangs  of 
god**like  dimeDiioDS  steeped  id  the  deepest  love.  I  saw  for  the  nrst  time 
that  true  sufiering  was  the  parent  of  affection.  The  mother's  pangs 
declare  it,  bat  what  are  they?  Mothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
cmoi^ed !  Ang«ish  of  body,  but  far  greater  of  mind  ;  throes  which  brought 
forth  the  love  of  a  parent  divinity  for  mankind. 

Erery  time  I  saw  it,  it  came  nearer  ;  at  length  it  came  close  to  my 
eyes.  As  it  approached  the  Saviour's  agony  increased,  the  light  and 
eolours  were  Uke  flames  curling  around  me  :  the  vision  one  glorious  in* 
candesceace.  It  was  by  this  time  too  much  to  bear.  I  closed  my  eyes; 
bat  in  vain  ;  the  inextinguishable  vision  approached  nearer  and  more 
near  to  me,  until  attaining  its  divinest  effulgence  it  touched  my  mortal 
eye-balls.  At  that  instant  my  sight  was  darkened,  and  all  was  night. 
I  am  still  blind ;  I  see  you  not.  The  pain  I  experienced  as  the  crucifix 
and  its  gorgeous  objects  smote  my  eyes,  that  pain  could  have  been  scarce 
less  than  the  Saviour  felt  himself  when  the  spear  pierced  him. 

Ab  he  concluded,  his  countenance  assumed  a  divine  expression — a 
k>ok  of  immortal  suffering.  The  face  was  lighted  up  with  an  ardour 
which  none  could  conceive  who  had  not  witnessed  a  martyr's  death. 
The  eyes  increased  in  size,  and  their  pupils  fell  open  like  curtains 
tbroogh  which  the  soul  had  to  pass  into  eternity. 

My  sister  took  his  hand,  and  for  some  moments  the  fixed  stare  of 
the  eye  deceived  us,  for  the  mind  still  seemed  present.  But  while  we 
looked  into  the  eye,  and  thought  we  saw  the  naked  soul  come  forth,  it 
had  passed  the  limits  of  time,  and  was  beyond  this  solar  system. 

I  drew  my  sister  gently  into  my  arms,  and  pressed  her  forehead  to  my 


As  she  wept  on  my  breast  a  gust  of  wind  rose  suddenly,  and,  bursting 
open  the  casement,  scattered  the  room  with  autumnal  leaves — a  fit 
tnbute  of  nature  to  mortality ! 

Chapter  XI. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  my  father's  death — eventful  years !     Tliey 


marked  by  the  strivings  of  virtue  and  ambition,  and  as  often  by  the 
Tictory  of  temptation  over  a  soul  which  sin  could  not  wholly  conquer. 
I  had  rarely  during  these  years  revisited  Aula,  but  had  again  scattered 
.my  days  over  foreign  lands,  in  the  pursuit  of  self-indulgence  and  in  the 
atady  of  my  welfare.  With  an  intuitive  love  of  others  1  found  it  possible 
to  forget  those  who  cared  for  me :  not  hard  to  realise  the  problems  of  a 
talfiah  enjoyment.  To  look  back  upon  those  years  is  to  feel  regret,  yet 
ii  the  emotion  signalised  by  a  trust  that  utter  depravity  had  never  onoe 
become  a  habit,  but  that  among  deeds  of  crime  there  were  still  a  few 
traces  of  humanity.  It  is  a  mercy  to  be  enabled  to  regret,  bitter  as  are 
the  sufferings  of  afflicted  conscience— a  mercy  indeed!  To  repent  of 
evil  is  to  adore  good  in  the  midst  of  trouble  ;  the  only  path,  whether  here 
or  hereafter,  which  is  open  to  a  reconciliation  with  heaven. 

The  last  days  of  my  g^at  and  noble  father  had  spread  wide  dismay 
dttvagh  my  imaginative  mind :  his  fate  appalled  me.  1  dreaded  to  en- 
eeunter  1^  misery  that  he,  with  an  unequalled  heroism,  had  borne.  I 
was  aflfrighted  at  my  own  love — the  love  I  borr  Melissa.     Every  trait  of 
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character  which  she  had  dbplayed  passed  like  a  procession  before  my 
inward  sight ;  I  reviewed  her  disposition  as  a  juage  and  as  a  lover ; 
in  the  one  capacity  scrutinisiDg  and  severe,  in  the  other  partiaL  OnW 
one  fault  was  visible ;  and  that,  how  smaU !  There  were  signs  of  pride 
— ^that  pride  which  allows  one  man  to  be  better  than  another ;  whidi 
realises  not  the  idea  that  all  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  are  alike.  She  had 
the  air,  as  I  thought,  of  an  illustrious  woman  ;  her  manner  that  of  one 
who  conferred  honour  upon  the  poor,  though  really  loving  them.  This 
I  was  long  in  allowing  ;  but  I  forced  myself  to  see  it.  Humble  myself 
humble  as  the  worm,  I  yet  admired  her  CTaceful  pride,  her  innate 
nobility,  and  wished  almost,  for  her  sake  and  nunc,  mat  such  qualities 
were  of  God  as  well  as  man. 

But  this  view  impressed  me  strongly,  and  grew  upon  me.  The  idea, 
however,  was  not  ever  present ;  it  appeared  to  me  only  at  the  moment 
when  my  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  virtues  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Then  the  dreadful  thought  would  cross  me  like  a  thunderbolt  about  to 
burst ;  and  my  passion  was  instantly  choked.  It  was  the  same,  whether 
absent  from  her  or  not.  When  in  her  presence,  which  was  ofUn,  both  at 
Siena  and  BeUo  Sguardo,  my  enthusiasm  alternated  with  terror.  I  gazed 
upon  her  as  at  an  angel,  but  when  my  tongue  tried  to  express  the  senti- 
ment of  affection,  it  clove  to  the  roof ;  a  warning  ghost  was  before  me^ 
and  I  shrank  from  a  confession.  I  struggled  to  conquer  the  idea.  It 
conquered  me,  and  for  a  time  I  fled  it  and  her;  but  love  remained  my 
tormentor.  But  for  my  father's  warning  voice  I  should  have  overlooked 
that  pride ;  it  was  inobtrusive,  refined  ;  a  smile  of  greatness,  not  a  re- 
proving look,  was  its  utmost  error.  My  father's  false  repose,  my  mothe/s 
pilgrimages,  however,  had  shaped  my  opinions — had  moulded  my  plastic 
soul  upon  eveiy  inequality  of  their  strange  fates.  The  doctrine  that  the 
blessed  mi^ht  become  unblessed,  by  the  sudden  perception  of  some  happier 
but  unattainable  condition,  grew  larger  and  sank  deeper  within  me,  and 
rose  into  a  philosophy,  it  was  the  key  to  all  moral  degradation. 
Society  in  my  eyes  seemed  to  have  discovered  too  late  that  an  early  love 
was  an  error,  and,  when  acted  on,  an  irreparably  fatal  one.  All  who 
iiad  once  stood  in  speechless  ecstasy  at  the  hymeneal  altar  had,  sooner  or 
later,  loved  better  still,  either  miserably  or  vainly.  The  matured  eye,  the 
ripened  mind,  had  almost  infallibly  a  choice  undisclosed  to  the  young. 
To  be  precipitate  in  contracting  the  marriage  tie  seemed  punishable 
with  the  regrets  of  virtue  in  this  world,  or  of  vice  in  the  next.  Then, 
lookine  yet  further  into  life  as  it  was,  I  discovered  that  many  who  had 
loved  deeply,  and  been  deprived  by  death  of  their  object,  had  married  a 
second  time,  and  loved  more  deeply  still.;  had  at  last  loved  not  delu- 
sively. Of  this  the  instances,  as  of  the  former  law,  were  unlimited,  but 
I  alone  seemed  impressed  with  the  astounding  truth.  I  was  the  only 
youth  who,  appalled  at  the  fact,  travelled  undeluded  through  the  sodal 
world. 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  thought  again  occurred  to  me  to  take  up  my 
residence  at  Valanidi.  The  prospect  was  agreeable  to  me  ;  I  made  my 
intention  known  to  a  few  relations,  took  ship  for  Sicily,  and  departed.  A 
favourable  wind  bore  us  in  safety  to  Messina,  at  which  port  we  put  in ; 
then  proceeding  on  our  voyage,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  Reggio* 
which  lay  close  to  the  seat  of  my  destination. 
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I  found  the  country  and  cliraate  delightful,  hut,  ahove  all,  was  strock 
with  peculiar  force  hy  the  magnitude  to  which  vegetation  attains  there 
in  comparison  with  Tuscany.  I  was  not  long  in  estahlishing  myself  in 
my  principality,  but  not  as  governor — too  much  engrossed  in  my  own 
prospects  and  pursuits  to  attempt  dominion.  My  steward  was  honest, 
and  better  suited  to  his  station  than  I  to  mine,  and  he  was  left  to  act  un- 
molested as  he  had  been  wont  My  chief  correspondence  in  this  moun- 
tain solitude  was  with  Anselmo  the  younger,  whose  father,  the  steward 
and  principal  tenant  on  the  Volterrana  estates,  had  resigned  all  into  his 
hands.  This  excellent  young  man  I  had  known  from  childhood,  and  our 
friendship  has  reached  old  age !  Pulci,  my  old  tutor,  and  Ariosto,  some- 
times wrote  to  me,  and  their  letters  were  deeply  prized. 

My  time  soon  grew  too  long  for  study  ;  other  pursuits  were  necessary. 
The  mind,  become  passive,  began  to  dwell  upon  its  own  experience,  and 
to  exercise  its  powers.  In  describing  the  scenery  around  my  present  and 
former  home  I  added  the  bias  of  mind,  and  gave  a  human  aspect  to 
nature.  In  perusing  my  writings  thus  produced,  emotions  the  most 
lively  sprang  up,  such  as  I  felt  while  reading  no  other  author.  This 
effect  upon  myself  encouraged  the  idea  that  all  others  must  experience 
the  same  emotions  on  reading  my  compositions ;  a  mistake  which  those 
who  write  make  once,  but  rarely  a  second  time.  I  depicted  the  haunts 
of  my  childhood  ;  the  traces  of  my  parents,  fast  disappearing,  yet  pre- 
served with  pious  care  ;  the  still  remaining  vestiges  of  earthquake,  its 
surviving  terrors;  the  glorious  prospects.  These,  and  other  subjects, 
afforded  ample  scope,  as  usual,  for  verse  and  prose,  and  with  them  I 
blended  my  own  impressions.  Young,  active,  and  quite  alone,  it  may  be 
supposed  tnat  ere  long  my  writings  were  not  few. 

Further  to  employ  time,  while  eager  to  cultivate  my  taste  in  every 
way,  I  practised  often  at  the  easel.  My  observing  powers,  penetrating 
and  slow  to  be  satisfied,  were  wont  to  set  themselves  tasks  not  easy  of 
fulfilment.  Of  these,  one  was  the  discovery  of  means  to  depict  the  land- 
scape, in  all  its  effectiveness  both  of  size  and  light,  in  a  space  not  larger 
than  the  aperture  which  gave  it  admission  to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  room  ; 
namely,  the  casement  window.  Another  was  to  copy  the  glory  of  the 
sea  in  all  its  moonlight  inspiration.  But  the  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties with  which  I  had  to  cope  during  these  trials  drove  me  at  length  to 
the  study  of  the  rainbow  and  setting  sun.  By  repeated  attempts  at  these 
elementary  subjects,  I  began  to  invoke  and  mingle  colour  in  a  manner 
which  led  to  results  rarely  equalled  in  Venice  itself,  even  at  this  day. 

It  was  not,  however,  tne  solitude  only  of  the  situation  that  I  felt,  but 
my  friendless  yet  all  powerful  position  in  the  world.  To  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  men  was  a  constant  employment :  I  wanted  not  the  love  of 
others,  the  one  great  love  was  too  strong  in  me  to  indulge  in  a  new  social 
pleasure.  Oftentimes  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  off  for  Siena,  or  to 
the  villa  of  Bello  Sguardo  at  Florence,  at  which  Melissa  spent  the  autumn, 
in  order,  finally,  to  prostrate  myself  before  her  in  adoration.  My  mind 
would  be  made  up ;  but  then  came  the  shadowy  spectre,  the  bearer  of  a 
warning  voice.  Several  months  in  this  wretched  uncertainty  did  I  pass 
at  Valauidi,  and  even  then,  when  I  could  no  longer  bear  it,  I  moved  only 
to  the  coast,  to  the  villa  Brancaleone,  to  sigh  to  the  sea  instead  of  the 
mountain  breeze,  as  my  father  had  doubtless  done  before  me,  and  as  much 
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in  vwMu  In  ihe  summer  time  firancaleone  is  a  pleasant  leeidenee^  and'  the 
exeorsimis  by  irtiter  are  agreeable.  Tolbe  north,  along  the  ooasti  Jih 
Gerace,  and  beyond  it  the  Gnlfs  of  Squillace  and  Tacanto,  with  their  ex- 
quisite seenes  aiid  sky ;  to  the  south-west  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  its  least 
£requented  cities.  I  was  willing  to  see  whether  change  £rom  scene  to 
scene  would  wear  out  the  affections  which  so  neaiiy  touched  my  heart.  I 
visited  Etna  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  which  any  own  footsteps  disturbed 
not ;  I  saw  its  shadow  cover  the  whole  of  Sicily  at  sunrise ;  I  rode  on  the 
phosphorescent  sea  to  the  antiquities  of  Catania  and  Syracuse;  I  looked 
into  the  faces  of  their  women,  equally  unmoved  by  alL  I  could  neither 
contemplate  past  nor  future,  ruin  or  living  beauty;  the  present  was  my 
only  period,  that  present  myself;  I,  the  thoughtbearer  of  a  form,  that 
form  Melissa,  my  soul  her  eu chanted  palace.  It  was  strange  :  my  eye, 
upon  the  ivy-covered  wall — the  Saracenic  archway — the  dome— would 
struggle  with  the  objects  it  beheld  as  if  it  looked  awrong.  Then  came 
the  explanation  of  why  it  observed  not ;  it  was  waiting  upon  the  one 
within. 

Often  at  this  time,  for  days  together,  I  continued  in  a  kind  of  trance, 
whose  quiet  was  only  interrupted  by  sobs,  not  tears;  a  pensive  grief  not 
expressible  through  the  usual  emblems  of  sorrow.  So  entirely  at  these 
times  was  my  soul  converted  into  love,  so  highly  cultivated  was  its  emo- 
tion, I  even  now  say  it  might  have  been  selected  for  immortal  bloom,  as  a 
model  of  the  height  to  which  the  divine  passion  can  attain.  As  if  in  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  herself,  my  thoughts  radiated  towards  Melisas,  and 
strove  to  affect  her  with  their  remote  sympathy  through  the  long  distance 
of  our  homes. 

Yet  another  effort  was  to  be  made.  The  influence  of  sodety  might  not 
fail  in  changing  me,  though  solitude,  study,  and  travel  had  done  so  utterly. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  neighbours;  received  visitors;  gave  entertain- 
ments on  the  water;  called  music  to  my  aid.  Among  the  temporary  resi- 
dents at  Brancaleone  was  a  Greek,  for  so  he  named  himself.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  knew  the  languages  of  all  countries,  the  literature  of  none.  He 
was  not  very  desirous  at  first  to  associate  himself  with  me;  he  was  poor 
and  proud,  which  is  better  only  than  being  proud  and  wealthy.  Hb 
aspect  was  forbidding ;  an  intense  and  anxious  squint  destroyed  ail  equa- 
nimity of  look.  Yet  with  this  he  was  agreeable  to  the  extent  of  being 
amusing,  for  his  ideas  were  severe,  and  his  aversion  to  women  undisguised, 
whether  assumed  or  real.  This  quality  of  his  mind  was  of  use  to  me,  and 
often  caused  me  laughter  when  I  could  have  wept,  so  absurd  were  the 
motives  of  his  dislike,  and  so  insufficient;  yet  had  all  that  he  said  the  air 
of  sincerity.  It  was  not  long  before  I  engaged  him  in  my  service,  and 
he  became  my  secretary. 

The  name  under  which  my  Grreek  appeared  on  the  stage  was  Thanatos; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  repulsive — the  character  difficult  to  sustain.  I 
told  him  so;  and  he  argued  coldly  that  the  prejudice  would  soon  wear 
out.  A^^hile  he  concealed  from  me  his  real  motive  in  taking  upon  himself 
that  mortifying  appellation,  he  reasoned  that  in  all  countries  families  of 
the  same  name  flourished;  that  when  an  individual  was  known  the  mean* 
ing  of  his  name  was  forgotten. 

Thanatos  gave  weight  to  all  his  words  by  the  indifference  of  his  manner; 
yet  there  was  something  restless  about  him  at  all  times.     If  the  hce  was 
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oompoted,  the  hand  or  foot  was  busy.  His  hair  was  very  dark,  and  thick; 
his  features  partly  Greek,  but  ignoble  ;  his  mouth  ill-toothed,  and  hidden 
bdiind  a  veil  of  monstachios  of  sandy  hue.  His  leer  was  peculiar — a  mix- 
ture of  cunning  and  g^d-humour  of  rarest  proportions.  He  was  of  a 
strong,  middle  stature,  with  a  preponderance  of  animal  over  intellectual 
expression.  This  man  was  associated  with  me  for  a  length  of  time  ;  he 
b^ran  by  deceiving  me,  but  ended  by  becoming  the  most  subdued  of 
wretches. 

It  was  a  rule  with  me  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the  land  where  I  lived, 
but  not  to  carry  it  into  other  countries.  My  attendants  foUowed  me  in 
this,  and  Thanatos  became  a  Calabrian.  Not  ill  did  the  dress  suit  him; 
his  sly  looks  accorded  well  with  the  graceful  attitudes  which  the  costume 
of  the  country  favoured. 

Not  long  after  my  connexion  was  formed  with  Thanatos  a  band  of 
brigands  made  their  appearance  at  the  place,  and  at  the  head  of  them  a 
terrible  beine,  who  was  a  native  of  that  coast,  and  best  known  there  by 
the  appellation  of  La  Bestia,  though  in  the  Italian  ports  and  cities  he 
was  generaUy  styled  Scoronconcolo.  He  was  a  representation  of  rocky 
strength,  and  had  never  in  his  life  stepped  aside  from  danger.  The  place 
was  in  a  ferment  of  terror  at  his  presence ;  the  police  trembled  within 
doors,  and  the  people  laid  themselves  open  to  plunder  aud  even  worse 
disaster.  The  villains  composing  his  band  swaggered  through  the  town, 
accustomed  to  impunity  so  long  as  Scoronconcolo*s  name  haunted  human 
imaginations. 

I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  at  what  was  passing,  for  the  fishermen 
and  their  wives  looked  up  to  me,  the  all-powerful  priuce  of  that  region, 
jis  their  protector  against  this  foe.  The  general  expectation  was  made 
known  to  me  by  Thanatos,  through  whom  all  had  access  to  me ;  and 
while  he  told  it,  he  was  not  wanting  in  expedients  to  meet  the  threatened 
danger,  of  which  the  most  obvious  was  to  offer  a  sum  of  gold  to  the 
brigand,  on  condition  that  he  departed  with  his  gang — a  proposition 
which  met  with  no  favourable  reception  from  me. 

Unwilling  to  allow  matters  to  remain  in  this  uncertainty,  I  sent  Tha- 
natos to  the  chief,  to  require  his  presence  at  the  villa  on  the  next  day,  at 
noon.  He  proceeded  promptly  on  his  mission,  while  I  devised  means  of 
bringing  two  dozen  mountaineers  from  my  own  hills,  whom  I  caused  to 
be  well  armed ;  a  sufficient  number  to  overawe  the  invaders,  however 
desperate,  who  were  twelve  only  besides  their  leader. 

Scoronconcolo  accepted  my  challenge  to  appear,  accompanied  by  his 
band.  He  entered  the  gates,  but  left  his  retainers  at  the  portal,  and  came  in 
abme.  As  he  ascended  the  stairs  he  was  unprepared  to  find  the  staircase 
lined  with  Calabrians,  as  ready  to  strike,  on  the  word  of  command  being 
issued,  as  his  own  fierce  troop.  He,  however,  entered  the  suite  of  rooms 
undaunted,  and  was  at  length  admitted  to  my  presence.  Seated  in  full 
dress,  and  surrounded  by  my  attendants,  all  gorgeously  attired,  I  received 
the  robber  with  a  cold  and  courteous  look.  The  autocratic  air  which 
marked  the  proceeding  visibly  discomposed  his  features ;  he  thought  that 
a  sum  of  money  was  within  his  grasp,  he  found  only  a  haughty  group, 
indifferent  to  rapacious  threats  and  brutal  force ;  an  assembly  oi  fearless 
human  beings  like  himself,  but  of  loftier  aim.  Silence  reigned.  I 
refrained  from  addressing  a  word  to  the  awkward  courtier.     His  element 
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was  not  among  us.  He  looked  fiercely  at  me ;  but  my  eye  was  far  too 
powerful  for  his,  which  was,  notwithstanding,  like  a  hawk's.  He  turned 
to  those  around  with  contempt,  and  in  a  few  seconds  walked  away  with 
a  menacing  scowl. 

^*  Scoronconcolo  I**  I  said,  and  waved  my  hand  to  my  attendants.  We 
were  shortly  alone  together  in  the  saloon. 

The  robber  returned,  still  disconcerted,  but  calmer  than  might  have 
been  believed. 

"  The  harmless  people  of  this  place  regard  me  as  their  protector,"  I 
exclaimed,  mildly,  "  and  it  is  my  will  that  they  should  be  unmolested  in 
their  honest  calhng.  Suppose  not  that  the  armed  band  which  you  have 
seen  is  for  my  safety ;  it  is  for  theirs.** 

Saying  this,  I  opened  a  door,  and  exposed  to  view  a  collection  of 
arms  such  as  are  in  common  use,  and  bade  the  brigand  choose  his 
weapon.  "  Your  retainers,**  I  said,  **  may  fight  mine ;  but  as  I  am  the 
only  one,  probably,  who  has  no  fear  of  you,  we  may  as  well  engage 
together.** 

Scoronconcolo  looked  into  my  eye  astounded;  it  was  probably  the 
only  instance  of  courage  and  indifference  combined  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  As  he  looked,  1  regarded  him  steadfastly  ;  my  eye,  and  my 
soul  too,  was  larger  and  more  terrible  than  his  own.  I  felt  my  gaze 
growing  into  fire,  and  flashing  upon  the  exhausted  look  with  which  the 
outlaw  still  watched  me.  When  he  was  hoping  most  to  escape  my  eye  I 
darted  a  look  into  his  soul — a  look  which  has  never  failed  to  make  the 
bloodhound  cower  and  yelp — and  led  him  by  the  arm  to  where  my 
glancing  weapons  were  displayed,  without  again  looking  him  in  the  face. 
Though  a  monster,  he  was  once  more  since  birth  as  tractable  as  a  child ; 
he  had  experienced  the  power  of  mind  over  brutal  strength. 

"  My  young  prince  I'*  said  the  robber,  "  I  am  ready  to  fight  both  you 
and  your  Calabrians  ;  I  am  a  stranger  like  yourself  to  fear,  but  for  that 
reason  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  in  you  met  with  a  brother.  Courage  is 
the  only  thing  1  truly  admire  among  the  works  of  nature.  To  ruse  my 
hand  against  you,  to  injure  a  hair  of  your  head,  would  be  to  do  violence 
to  the  only  principles  I  have  ever  acknowledged.  The  pride  with  which 
I  regard  you  is  such,  that  had  tears  ever  belonged  to  me  I  should  have 
shed  them  now.'* 

"  Depart  then,  quickly,**  I  said ;  "  it  may  one  day  be  in  my  power  to 
serve  you,  in  reward  for  the  good  conduct  you  have  shown  on  wis  occa- 
sion.*' Saying  this,  1  presented  him  with  a  dagger  mounted  in  gems  and 
fold,  and  ordered  him  and  his  band  to  be  regaled.  Before  he  departed, 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  never  more  to  visit  the  shore  of  Bran- 
caleone. 
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THE  FLIGHT   OF   THE   CONSPIRATORS. 

On  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same  hour  that  Guy  Fawkes  wa» 
captured,  the  other  conspirators  held  their  rendezvous  in  Lincohi'9 
Inn  Walks.  A  presentiment  of  the  fate  awaiting  them  filled  the 
breasts  of  all,  and  even  Catesbj  shared  in  the  general  depression. 
Flan  after  plan  was  proposed,  and,  as  soon  as  proposed,  rejected; 
and  thej  seemed  influenced  only  by  alarm  and  irresolution.  Feeling 
at  length  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  they  were  only  in- 
creaang  their  risk  by  remaining  together  longer,  they  agreed  to 
separate,  appointing  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  Allowing 
mght,  if  their  project  should  not,  in  the  interim,  be  discovered. 

•*  Before  daybreak,"  said  Catesby,  "  I  will  proceed  to  the  cellar 
tmder  the  parliament  house,  and  ascertain  whether  anything  has 
happened  to  Guy  Fawkes.  My  heart  mismves  me  about  him,  and 
I  reproach  myself  that  I  have  allowed  nim  to  incur  this  peril 
alone." 

"  Guy  Fawkes  is  arrested,"  said  a  voice  near  them,  "  and  is  at 
this  moment  under  an  examination  before  the  king." 

"  It  is  Tresham  who  speaks,"  cried  Catesby;  "  secure  him !" 

The  injunction  was  instantly  obeyed.  Tre^m  was  seized,  and 
several  weapons  pointed  against  his  breast  He  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  dismayed,  but  so  far  as  could  be  discerned  in  the 
obscurity,  seemed  to  maintain  great  boldness  of  demeanour. 

"  I  have  again  ventured  among  you  at  the  hazard  of  mj  life," 
he  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  to  give  you  this  most  important  inteUi- 
gence;  and  am  requited,  as  I  have  ever  been  of  late,  with  menaces 
and  violence.  Stab  me,  and  see  whether  my  death  will  avail  you  in 
this  extremity.  I  am  in  equal  danger  with  yourselves ;  and  whether 
I  perish  by  your  hands,  or  by  those  of  the  executioner,  is  of  little 
moment." 

"  Let  me  question  him  before  we  avenge  ourselves  upon  him," 
said  Catesby  to  Rookwood.  **How  do  you  know  that  Ghiy 
Fawkes  is  a  prisoner?" 
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"  I  saw  him  taken/'  replied  Tresham,  "  and  esteem  myself  sin- 
gularly fortunate  that  I  escaped  the  same  fate.  Though  excluded 
from  lurther  share  in  the  project,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a 
strong  desire  to  know  how  matters  were  going  on,  and  1  resolved 
to  visit  the  cellar  secretly  at  midnight.  As  I  stealthily  approached 
it,  I  remarked  several  armed  figures  beneath  a  gateway,  and  con- 
jecturing their  purpose,  instantly  concealed  myself  behind  a  pro- 
jection of  the  wall.  I  had  not  been  in  this  situation  many  minutes, 
when  the  cellar  door  opened,  and  Guy  Fawkes  issued  from  it." 

*^  Well !"  cried  Catesby,  breathlessly. 

**  The  party  I  had  noticed  immediately  rushed  forward,  and 
secured  him  before  he  could  offer  any  resistance,"  continued  Tre- 
sham.  "  After  a  brief  struggle,  certain  of  their  number  dragged 
him  into  the  cellar,  while  others  kept  watch  without.  I  should  now 
have  flown  but  my  limbs  refused  their  office,  and  I  was  therefore 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  see  the  end  of  it.  In  a  short 
time  Guy  Fawkes  was  brought  forth  again,  and  I  heard  some  one 
in  authority  give  directions  that  he  shoiild  be  instantly  taken 
to  Whitehall,  to  be  interrogated  before  ike  king  and  liie  privy 
council.  He  was  then  led  away,  and  a  raard  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  cellar.  Feeling  certain  I  should  be  discovered,  I  continued 
for  some  time  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  not  daring  to  stir.  But  at 
length,  summoning  up  sufficient  resolution,  I  crept  cautiously  along 
the  side  of  the  wall,  and  got  off  unperceived.  My  first  object  war 
to  warn  you." 

"  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  our  place  of  rendezvous?* 
demanded  the  elder  Wright. 

"  I  overheard  you,  at  our  last  interview  at  White  Webbs, 
appoint  a  midnight  meeting  in  this  place,"  repUed  Tresham,  ^'  and 
I  hurried  hither  in  the  hope  of  finding  you,  and  have  not  been 
disappointed." 

*'  W  hen  I  ^ve  the  word,  plunge  your  swords  into  his  breast,'' 
said  Catesby,  m  a  low  tone. 

**  Hold!"  cried  Percy,  taking  him  aside.  '^If  we  put  him  to 
death  in  this  apot,  his  body  will  be  found,  and  his  slaughter  may 
awaken  suspicions  against  us.     Guy  Fawkes  will  reveal  nothing. 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  assured,"  said  Catesby.  "  Shall  we  take 
the  traitor  with  us  to  some  secure  retreat,  where  we  can  detain  him 
till  we  learn  what  takes  place  at  the  palace,  and  if  we  find  he  has 
betrayed  us,  de^atch  him?" 

"  That  would  answer  no  good  purpose,"  returned  Percy.  "  The 
sooner  we  are  rid  of  him  the  better.  We  can  then  deUberate  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"  You  are  right,**  rejoined  Catesby.  "  If  he  has  betrayed  ns, 
life  will  be  a  burden  to  him,  and  the  greatest  kindness  we  could 
render  him  would  be  to  rid  him  of  it.  Let  him  go.  Trediam," 
he  added,  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  you  are  free.  But;  we  meet  no 
more." 
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"  We  hare  not  parted  yet,"  cried  the  traitor,  sprin^g  back- 
warda^  and  uttering  a  loud  ciy.  '*  I  arrest  jou  aU  in  the  king's 
name.** 

The  a^al  was  answered  hj  a  band'  of  soldiers,  who  emerged 
from  behind  the  trees  where  they  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and 
instantly  surrounded  the  conspirators. 
"  It  IS  now  my  turn  to  threaten,"  laughed  TVesham. 
Catesby  replied  by  drawing  a  petrond,  and  firing  it  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  of  the  speaker;  But  he  missed  his  mark.  The  haH 
lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  soldier  who  was  standing  beside  him,  and 
the  ill*fated  wretch  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  desperate  conflict  now  ensued.  Topclifiij,  who  commanded 
the  assaifing  party,  ordered  his  followers  to  take  the  conspirators 
alive,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  injunction  that  the  latter 
were  indebted  for  their  safety.  Whispering  his  directions  to  his 
companions,  Catesby  gave  the  word^  and  making  a  simultaneous  rush 
forward,  they  broke  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  instantly 
dispersing,  and  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  baffled  pursuit. 

"We  have  j&iled  in  this  part  of  our  scheme,**  said  Trediam  to 
Topcliffe,  as  they  met  half  an  hour  afterwards.  "  What  is  to  be 
done?* 

^  We  must  take  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  advice  upon  it,**  re- 
turned Topclifie.  "  I  shall  now  hasten  to  Whitehall  to  see  how 
Guy  Fawkes's  interrogation  proceeds,  and  will  communicate  with 
his  lordship." 

Upon  mis  they  separated: 

None  of  the  conspirators  met  again  that  night.  Each  fled  in  a 
different  direction,  and,  ignorant  or  what  had  happened  to  the  rest, 
aought  some  secure  retreat.  Catesby  ran  towards  Chancery  Lane, 
and,  passing  through  a  narrow  aDey,  entered  the  large  gardens 
"which  then  lay  between  this  thoroughfare  and  Fetter  Lane, 
liistening  to  hear  whether  he  was  pursued,  and  finding  nothing  to 
alarm  him,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sod  beneath  a  tree,  and  was  lost 
in  painful  reflection. 

•*  All  my  fair  schemes  are  marred  by  that  traitor,  Tresham,"  he 
muttered.  "  I  could  forgive  myself  for  being  duped  by  him,  if  I  had 
dain  him  when  he  was  in  my  power.  But  l^at  he  should  escape 
to  exalt  in  our  ruin,  and  reap  the  reward  of  his  perfidy>  afllicts  me 
even  more  than  failure.'' 

Tortured  by  thoughts  like  these,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
snatch  such  brief  repose  as  would  fit  him  for  the  fatigue  he  might 
have  to  endure  on  tne  morrow,  he  did  not  quit  his  position  till  late 
in  the  morning  of  a  dull  November  day — it  was,  as  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  memorable  Fiflh — ^had  arrived. 

He  Aen  arose,  and  slouching  his  hat,  and  wrapping  his  cloak 
around  him,  shaped  his  course  towards  Fleet  Street.  From  the 
knots  of  persons  gathered  together  at  diflerent  comers,  from  their 
muttered  discourse  and  mysterious   looks,  as  well  as  from  the 
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general  excitement  that  prevailed — he  felt  sore  that  some 
rumour  of  the  plot  had  gone  abroad.  Shunning  observation  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  entered  a  small  tavern  near  Fleet  Bridge, 
and  called  for  a  flask  of  wine  and  some  food.  While  discussing 
these,  he  was  attracted  by  the  discourse  of  the  landlord,  who  was 
conversing  with  his  guests  about  the  conspiracy. 

*^  I  hear  that  all  the  Papists  are  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered," cried  the  host ;  '*  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  this 
plot  is  their  contrivance,  they  deserve  it.  I  hope  I  have  no  believer 
m  that  faith — ^no  recusant  in  my  house." 

**  Don't  insult  us  by  any  such  suspicion,"  cried  one  of  the  guests. 
"We  are  all  loyal  men — all  good  Protestants." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  conspirators  have  been  discovered, 
ax?"  asked  the  host  of  Catesby. 

.  "  I  do  not  even  know  of  the  plot,"  replied  the  other.    "  What 
was  its  object?" 

"What  was  its  object!''  cried  the  host.  "You  will  scarcely 
credit  me  when  I  tell  you.  I  tremble  to  speak  of  it.  Its  object 
was  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house,  and  the  king  and  all  the 
nobles  and  prelates  of  the  land  along  with  it." 

"  Horrible  1"  exclaimed  the  guests. 

^^  But  how  do  you  know  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  Papists?"  asked 
Catesby. 

"  Because  I  have  been  told  so,"  rejoined  the  host.  "  But  who 
else  could  devise  such  a  monstrous  plan?  It  would  never  enter 
into  the  head  or  heart  of  a  Protestant  to  conceive  so  detestable  an 
action.  We  love  our  king  too  well  for  that,  and  would  shed  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
injured.  But  these  priest-ridden  Papists  think  otherwise.  They 
regard  him  as  an  usurper;  and  having  received  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  to  that  effect,  fancy  it  would  be  a  pious  act  to  remove 
him.  There  will  be  no  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom  while  one  of 
them  is  left  alive;  and  I  hope  his  majesty  will  take  advantage  of 
the  present  ferment  to  order  a  general  massacre  of  them,  like  that 
of  the  poor  Protestants  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  in  Paris.'' 

*'  Ay — massacre  them,"  cried  the  guests ;  **  that's  the  way. 
Bum  their  houses  and  cut  their  throats.  Will  it  be  lawful  to  ao 
so  without  further  authority,  mine  host?  K  so,  we  will  set  about 
it  immediately." 

"  I  cannot  resolve  you  on  that  point,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  You  had  better  wait  a  short  time.  I  dare  say  their  slaughter 
will  be  publicly  commanded." 

/'  Heaven ^rant  it  maj  be  so,"  cried  one  of  the  guests.  "  I  will 
bear  my  part  in  the  business." 

Catesby  arose,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  strode  out  of  the  tavern. 

^^  Do  you  know,  mine  host,"  said  the  guest  who  had  last  spoken^ 
"  I  half  suspect  that  tall  fellow  who  has  just  left  us  is  a  Papist" 
"  Perhaps  a  conspirator,"  said  another. 
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"  Let  U8  watch  him,"  cried  a  third. 

"  Stay/*  cried  the  host;  "  he  has  paid  me  double  my  reckoning, 
I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Protestant." 

*'  What  you  say  confirms  my  suspicions,"  rejoined  the  first 
Bpeaker.     "  We  will  follow  him. 

On  reaching  Temple  Bar,  Catesby  found  the  gates  closed  and  a 
guard  stationed  at  them — no  one  l>eing  allowed  to  pass  through 
without  examination.  Not  willing  to  expose  himself  to  this  scru- 
tiny, Catesby  turned  away,  and  in  doing  so,  perceived  three  of  the 
persons  he  had  just  left  in  the  tavern.  The  expression  of  their 
countenances  satisfied  him  they  were  dogging  him ;  but  afiectinff 
not  to  perceive  it,  he  retraced  his  steps,  graduaUy  quickening  his 
pace  until  he  reached  a  narrow  street  leading  into  White&iars,  down 
which  he  darted.  The  moment  his  pursuers  saw  this^  they 
hurried  after  him,  shouting  ^*  A  Papist ! — a  Papist  I — a  conspi- 
ratorT' 

But  Catesby  was  now  safe.  Claiming  the  protection  of  certain 
Alsatians  who  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  a  tavern,  and  ofiering 
to  reward  them,  they  instantly  drew  their  swords,  and  drove  the 
others  away,  while  Catesby,  tossing  a  few  pieces  of  money  to  his 
preservers,  passed  through  a  small  doorway  into  the  Temple,  and 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  stairs,  leaped  into  a  boat,  and 
ordered  the  waterman  to  row  to  Westminster.  The  man  obeyed, 
and  plying  his  oars,  soon  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Little 
way,  nowever,  had  been  made,  when  Catesby  descried  a  large 
wherry,  manned  by  several  rowers,  swiftly  approaching  them,  and 
instinctively  comprehending  whom  it  contained,  ordered  the  man 
to  rest  on  his  oars  till  it  had  passed. 

In  a  few  moments  the  wherry  approached  them.  It  was  filled 
with  sergeants  of  the  guard  and  halberdiers,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
sat  Gruy  Fawkes.  Catesby  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that 
prompted  him  to  rise,  and  the  movement  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  prisoner.  The  momentary  glance  they  exchanged  convinced 
Catesby  that  Fawkes  perceived  him,  thougn  his  motionless  features 
gave  no  token  of  recognition,  and  he  immediately  aft;erwards  fixed  his 
eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  to  intimate — at  least  Catesby  so  construed 
the  gesture,  that  his  earthly  career  was  well-nigh  endea.  Heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  Catesby  watched  the  wherry  sweep  on  towards  the 
Tower — its  fetal  destination — until  it  was  lost  to  view. 

"  All  is  over,  I  fear,  with  the  bravest  of  our  band,"  he  thought, 
as  he  tracked  its  course;  ^  but  some  effort  must  be  made  to  save 
him.  At  all  events,  we  will  die  sword  in  hand,  and  like  soldiers, 
and  not  as  common  malefactors." 

Abandoning  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Westminster,  he 
desired  the  man  to  pull  ashore,  and  landing  at  Arundel  Stairs, 
hastened  to  the  Strand.  Here  he  found  large  crowds  collected, 
the  shops  closed,  and  business  completely  at  a  stand.  Nothing 
was  talked  off  but  the  conspiracy,  and  the  most  exaggerated  and 
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extraordinary  accounts  of  it  were  circulated  and  believed.  Some 
would  have  it  that  the  parliament  house  was  already  blown  up, 
and  that  the  city  of  London  itself  had  been  set  fire  to  in  several 
places  by  the  Papists.  It  was  also  stated  that  numerous  arrests  had 
taken  place,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  houses  of  several  Catholic 
nobles  and  wealthy  gentlemen  had  been  searched.  To  such  a 
height  was  the  popular  indignation  raised,  that  it  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  soldiery  to  prevent  the  mob  from  breaking 
into  these  houses,  and  using  violence  towards  their  inmates. 

Every  gate  and  avenue  to  the  palace  was  strictly  guarded,  and 
troops  of  horse  were  continually  scouring  the  streets.  Sentinels 
were  placed  before  suspected  houses,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  enter 
them,  or  to  go  forth,  without  special  permission.  Detachments  of 
soldiery  were  also  stationed  at  the  end  of  all  the  main  thoroughfares. 
Bars  were  thrown  across  the  smaller  streets  and  outlets,  and  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  no  one  was  to  quit  the  city,  however 
urgent  his  business,  for  three  days. 

On  hearing  this  announcement,  Gatesby  saw  at  once  that  if  he 
did  not  effect  his  escape  immediately,  it  would  be  impracticable. 
Accordingly,  he  hurried  towards  Charing  Cross,  and  turning  up 
Saint  Martin's  Lane,  at  the  back  of  the  King's  Mews,  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  and  speeded  along  the  lane,  for 
it  was  then  literally  so,  and  surrounded  on  either  side  by  high 
hedges, — imtil  he  came  to  St.  Giles's, — at  this  time  nothing  more 
than  a  few  scattered  houses,  intermixed  with  trees.  Here  he  en- 
countered a  man  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  and  seeing  this 
person  look  hard  at  him,  would  have  drawn  out  of  the  way,  if  the 
other  had  not  addressed  him  by  name.  He  then  regarded  the 
equestrian  more  narrowly,  and  found  it  was  Martin  Heydocke. 

^'  I  have  heard  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Catesby,"  said  Martin, 
^'  and  can  imagine  the  desperate  strait  in  which  you  must  be  placed. 
Take  my  horse — it  may  aid  your  flight.  I  was  sent  to  London  by 
my  master,  Mr.  Humphrey  Chetham,  to  bring  him  intelligence  of 
the  result  of  your  attempt,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  in  rendering  you  such  a  service.  At  all  events,  I 
will  risk  it.  Mount,  sir, — ^mount,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way 
hence." 

Catesby  needed  no  further  exhortation,  but  springing  into  the 
saddle,  hastily  murmured  his  thanks,  and  striking  into  a  lane  on 
the  right,  rode  off  at  a  swift  pace  towards  Hisfagate. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  this  beautiful  nilf,  he  drew  in  the 
bridle  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  towards  the  city  he  had  just  quitted. 
Dark  and  bitter  were  his  thoughts  as  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  West- 
minster Abbey^  and  fancied  he  could  discern  the  neighbouring  pile 
whose  destruction  he  had  meditated.  Remembering  that  from 
this  very  spot,  when  he  had  last  approached  the  capital  m  company 
with  Guy  Fawkes  and  Viviana  Radcliffe,  he  had  looked  in  the 
same  direction,  he  could  not  help  contrastiug  his  present  sensations 
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with  those  he  had  then  experienced.  At  that  time  he  was  full  of 
ardour,  and  confident  of  success.  Now,  all  was  lost  to  him,  and  he 
was  anxious  for  little  more  than  self-preservation.  Involuntarily  his 
eye  wandered  alonff  the  great  city,  until,  passing  over  the  mighty 
fabric  of  Saint  Paul's,  it  settled  upon  the  Tower — upon  the  place  of 
Guy  Fawkes^s  captivity. 

"  And  can  nothing  be  done  for  his  deliverance?"  sighed  Catesby, 
as  he  turned  away,  his  eyes  filling  with  moisture:  "must  that 
brave  soldier  die  the  death  of  a  felon — ^must  he  be  subjected  to  the 
torture  —  horror !  If  he  had  died  defending  himself,  I  should 
liardly  have  pitied  him.  And  if  he  had  destroyed  himself  together 
'mth  nis  foes,  as  he  resolved  to  do,  I  should  have  envied  him.  But  • 
the  idea  of  what  he  will  have  to  suffer  in  that  dreadful  place — nay, 
iT^liat  he  is  now,  perhaps,  suffering — makes  the  life-blood  curdle  m 
my  veins.     I  will  never  fall  alive  into  their  hands." 

"with  this  resolve,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  steed,  and  urging 
liim  to  a  swift  pace,  dashed  rapidly  forward.  He  had  ridden  more 
than  a  mile,  wnen  hearing  shouts  behind  him,  he  perceived  two 
troopers  galloping  after  him  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them. 
They  shouted  to  him  to  stay,  and  as  they  were  better  mounted 
than  he  was,  it  was  evident  they  would  soon  come  up  with  him. 
Determined,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  he  had  just  formed, 
and  not  to  yield  himself  with  life,  he  prepared  for  a  conflict,  and, 
suddenly  halting,  he  concealed  a  petronel  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
waited  till  his  foes  drew  near. 

'*  I  command  you  in  the  king's  name  to  surrender,"  said  the 
foremost  trooper,  riding  up.     "  You  are  a  rebel  and  a  traitor." 

**  Be  this  my  answer,"  replied  Catesby,  aiming  at  the  man,  and 
firing  with  such  certainty,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally 
wounded.  Unsheathing  his  sword,  he  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
other  trooper.  But  terrified  at  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  the  man 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  off. 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  dying  man,  who  lay  groan- 
ing in  the  mire,  Catesby  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
satisfied  that  the  animal  was  better  than  his  own,  mounted  him, 
and  proceeded  at  the  same  headlong  pace  as  before. 

In  a  short  time  he  reached  Fincnley,  where  several  persons 
rushed  from  their  dwellings  to  inquire  whether  he  brought  any 
intelligence  of  the  plot,  rumours  of  which  had  already  reached 
them.  Without  stopping,  Catesby  replied  that  most  important 
discoveries  had  been  made,  and  that  ne  was  carrying  despatches 
from  the  king  to  Northampton.  No  opposition  was  therefore 
offered  him,  and  he  soon  left  all  traces  of  habitation  behind  him. 
Urging  his  horse  to  its  utmost,  he  arrived  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  Chipping  Barnet.  Here  the  same  inquiries  were  made 
as  at  Finchley,  and  returning  the  same  answer — for  he  never  re- 
laxed his  speed  for  a  moment — he  pursued  his  course. 

In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  this  he  arrived  at 
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Saint  Albans,  and  proceeding  direct  to  the  post-house,  asked  for  a 
horse.  But  instead  of  complying  with  the  request,  the  landlord  of 
the  Rose  and  Crown — such  was  the  name  of  the  hostel — ^instantly 
withdrew,  and  returned  the  next  moment  with  an  officer,  who 
desired  to  speak  with  Catesbj  before  he  proceeded  further.  The 
latter,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  demand,  but  rode  off. 

The  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  behind  him  soon  convinced  him  he  was 
again  pursued,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  consider  in  what  way  he 
fihoula  make  a  second  defence,  when  ne  observed  two  horsemen 
cross  a  lane  on  the  left,  and  make  for  the  main  road.  His  situation 
now  appeared  highly  perilous,  especially  as  his  pursuers,  who  had 
noticed  the  other  horsemen  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  shouted  to 
them.  But  he  was  speedily  relieved.  These  persons,  instead  of 
stopping,  accelerated  tneir  pace,  and  appeared  as  anxious  as  he  was 
to  avoid  those  behind  him. 

They  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  Dunstable,  and  were 
ascending  the  lovely  downs  which  lie  on  the  London  side  of  this 
ancient  town,  when  one  of  the  horsemen  in  front  chancinff  to  turn 
round,  Catesby  perceived  it  was  Rookwood.  Overjoved  at  the 
discovery,  he  snouted  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the  other, 
who  it  presently  appeared  was  accompanied  by  Keyee,  instantly 
stopped.  In  a  few  seconds  Catesby  was  by  their  side,  and  a  rapid 
explanation  taking  place,  they  all  three  drew  up  in  order  of  baUle. 
By  this  time  their  pursuers  had  arrived  withm  a  hundred  yards 
of  them,  and  seeing  now  matters  stood,  and  not  willing  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  after  a  brief  consultation  retired.  The  three  friends 
then  pursued  their  route,  passed  through  Dunstable,  and  without 
pausing  a  moment  on  the  road,  soon  neared  Fenny  Stratford.  Just 
Defore  they  arrived  at  this  place  Catesby's  horse  fell  from  exhaa»- 
tion.  Instantly  extricating  himself  from  the  fallen  animal,  he  ran 
by  the  side  of  his  companions  till  they  got  to  the  town,  where 
Rookwood,  who  had  placed  relays  on  the  road,  changed  his  horsey 
and  the  others  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  fresh  steeds. 

Proceeding  with  imabated  impetuosity,  they  soon  cleared  a  few 
more  miles,  and  had  just  left  Stoney  Stratford  behind  them,  when 
they  overtook  a  solitary  horseman,  who  proved  to  be  John  Wright, 
and  a  little  further  on  they  came  up  with  Percy  and  Christopier 
Wright. 

Though  their  numbers  were  thus  increased,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  secure,  but  flinging  their  cloaks  away,  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  with  greater  expedition,  hurried  on  to  Towcester.  Here 
Keyes  quitted  his  companions,  and  shaped  his  course  into  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  was  afterwards  taken,  while  the  others,  having  pro- 
cured fresh  horses,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Ashby  osint 
Leger's. 

About  six  o'clock  Catesby  and  his  companions  arrived  at  his 
old  family  seat,  which  he  had  expected  to  approach  in  triumph, 
but  which  he  now  approached  witn  feelings  oi  the  deepest  mortifi- 
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cation  and  disappointment.     They  found  the  house  filled  with 
guestSf  among  whom  was  Robert  Winter,  who  were  just  sitting 
down  to  supper.     Catesby  rushed  into  the  room  in  which  these 
persons  were  assembled,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt — his  haggard 
looks  and  dejected  appearance  proclaiming  that  his  project  nad 
fiuled.     His  Iriends  followed,  and  their  appearance  confirmed  the 
impression  that  he  had  produced.    Lady  Uatesby  hastened  to  her 
son,  and  strove  to  comfort  him,  but  he  rudely  repulsed  her. 
**  What  is  die  matter?"  she  anxiously  inquired. 
'*  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Catesby  in  a  furious  tone,  and 
stamping  his  foot  to  the  ground.      '*  Ail  is  lost !  our  scheme  is 
discovered;  Guy  Fawkes  is  a  prisoner,  and  ere  long  we  shall  all  be 
led  to  the  block.     Yes,  all,"  he  repeated,  gazing^ sternly  around. 
"  I  will  never  be  led  thither  with  life,"  said  Kobert  Winter. 
**  Nor  I,"  added  a  young  Catholic  gentleman,  named  Acton  of 
^bbesford,  who  had  lately  joined  the  conspiracy.     ^'  Though  the 
^reat  design  has  failed,  we  are  yet  free,  ana  have  swords  to  draw, 
«nd  arms  to  wield  them." 

**  Ay,"  exclaimed  Robert  Winter, "  all  our  fiiends  are  assembled 
mt  Dunchurch.  Let  us  join  them  instantly,  and  we  may  yet  stir 
'iip  a  rebellion  which  may  accomplish  all  we  can  denre.  I,  myself, 
.acc<Hnpanied  Humphrey  Littleton  to  Dunchurch  this  morning,  and 
Icnow  we  shall  find  everything  in  readiness." 

**  Do  not  despair,"  cried  Lady  Catesby;  "  all  will  yet  be  well, 
IBvery  member  of  our  faith  will  join  you,  and  you  will  soon  muster 
« foriiidable  army."  i       3     ^        3 

"  We  must  not  yield  without  a  blow,*'  cried  Percy,  pouring  out 
a  bumper  of  wine,  and  swallowing  it  at  a  draught. 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  Rookwood,  imitating  nis  example.  '*  We 
will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

*''  IS  you  will  adhere  to  this  resolution,  gentlemen,"  rejoined 
Catesby,  '^  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  loss.  With  five  hundred  stanch 
followers,  who  will  stand  by  me  to  the  last,  I  will  engage  to  raise 
such  a  rebellion  in  England  as  shall  not  be  checked,  except  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  rights,  or  the  dethronement  of  tlie 


We  will  all  stand  by  you,"  cried  the  others. 
"  Swear  it,"  cried  Catesby,  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
"  We  do,"  was  the  reply. 

^'  Wearied  as  we  are,"  cried  Catesby,  '^  we  must  at  once  proceed 
to  Dunchurch,  and  urge  our  friends  to  rise  in  arms  with  us." 
^'Agreed,"  cried  the  others. 

Summoning  all  his  household,  and  arming  them,  Catesby  then 
set  out  with  the  rest  for  Dunchurch,  which  lay  about  five  milet 
fix)m  Ashby  Saint  Leer's.  They  arrived  there  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found  the  mansion  crowded  with  Catholic 
! gentlemen  and  their  servants.  Entering  the  banquet-hall,  thqr 
ound  Sir  Everard  Digby  at  the  head  of  the  board,  with  Garnet 
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on  his  rifflit  hand.  Upwards  of  sixtjr  persons  were  seated  at  the 
table.  Their  arrival  was  greeted  with  loud  shouts,  and  several 
of  the  guests  drew  their  swords  and  flourished  them  over  their 
heads. 

**  What  news  ?*  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby.  "  Is  the  blow 
struck?" 

**  No,"  replied  Catesby ;  "  we  have  been  betrayed." 

A  deep  silence  prevailed.  A  change  came  over  the  countenances 
of  the  guests.  Significant  glances  were  exchanged,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  general  uneasiness  prevailed. 

**  What  is  to  be  done?"  cned  Sir  Everard  Digby,  after  a  pause. 

**  Our  course  is  clear,'*  returned  Catesby.    **  We  must  stand  by 
each  other.     In  that  case,   we  have  nothmg  to  fear,  and  shall  ac-  . 
complish  our  purpose,  though  not  in  the  way  originally  intended." 

"1  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill,  Sir  Everard's  uncle.  And  rising,  he 
quitted  the  room  with  several  of  his  followers,  while  his  example 
was  imitated  by  Humphrey  Littleton  and  others. 

"  All  chance  for  the  restoration  of  our  fidth  in  England  is  over," 
observed  Garnet,  in  a  tone  of  despondency. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  Catesby,  **  if  we  are  true  to  each 
other.  My  friends,"  he  cried,  stoppmff  those  who  were  about  to 
depart,  **  in  the  name  of  our  holy  reUffion  I  beseech  you  to  pause. 
Much  is  against  us  now.  But  let  us  nold  together,  and  all  will 
speedily  be  righted.  Every  Catholic  in  this  country,-  in  Cheshire, 
in  Lancashire,  and  Wales,  must  flock  to  our  standard  when  it  is 
once  displayed.  Do  not  desert  us — do  not  desert  yourselves — for 
our  cause  is  your  cause.  I  have  a  large  force  at  my  command; 
so  has  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  together  we  can  muster  nearly  five 
hundred  adherents.  With  these,  we  can  offer  such  a  stand  as  will 
enable  us  to  make  conditions  with  our  opponents,  or  even  to 
engage  with  them  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  am 
well  assured,  moreover,  if  we  lose  no  time,  but  proceed  to  the 
houses  of  our  friends,  we  shall  have  a  large  army  with  us.  Do  not 
fell  off",  then.     On  you  depends  our  success." 

This  address  was  followed  by  loud  acclamations,  and  all  who 
heard  it  agreed  to  stand  by  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked 
to  the  last. 

As  Catesby  left  the  banqueting-hall  with  Sir  Everard,  to  make 
preparations  for  their  departure,  they  met  Viviana  and  a  female 
attendant. 

"  I  hear  the  enterprise  has  failed,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  sufiS>cated 
by  emotion.  **  What  has  happened  to  my  husband?  Is  he  safe? 
Is  he  with  you?" 

"  Alas!  no,"  replied  Catesby;  **  he  is  a  prisoner." 

Viviana  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  the  attendant. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

THE     EXAMINATION. 

DiSABHED  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  his  followers,  who  found 
upon  his  person  a  packet  of  slow  matches  and  touchwood,  and 
bound  hand  and  foot,  Guy  Fawkes  was  dragged  into  the  cellar  by 
his  captors,  who  instantly  commenced  their  search.     In  a  comer 
behind  the  door  they  discovered  a  dark  lantern,  with  a  light  burn- 
ing within  it;  and  moving  with  the  utmost  caution — for  they  were 
afraid  of  bringing  sudden  destruction  upon  themselves — ^they  soon 
perceived  the  barrels  of  ffunpowder  ranged  against  the  wall.     Care* 
fully  removing  the  planks,  oillets,  and  iron  bars  with  which  they 
were  covered,  they  remarked  that  two  of  the  casks  were  staved  in, 
while  the  hoops  from  a  third  were  taken  off,  and  the  powder  scat- 
tered around  it.     They  also  noticed  that  several  trains  were  laid 
along  the  floor — everything,  in  short,  betokening  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  desperate  deed  were  fully  completed. 

While  they  were  making  this  investigation,  Guy  Fawkes,  who, 
seeing  that  mrther  resistance  was  useless,  had  remained  perfectly 
znotionless  up  to  this  moment,  suddenly  made  a  struggle  to  free 
liimself ;  and  so  desperate  was  the  effort,  that  he  burst  the  leathern 
t;hong  that  bound  his  hands,  and  seizing  the  soldier  nearest  to  him^ 
l>ore  him  to  the  ground.  He  then  grasped  the  lower  limbs  of 
another,  who  held  a  lantern,  and  strove  to  overthrow  him,  and 
xvrest  the  lantern  firom  his  grasp,  evidently  intending  to  apply  the 
li^ht  to  the  powder.  And  he  would  unquestionably  have  executed 
Ills  tenible  design,  if  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  soldiers  had 
not  thrown  themselves  upon  him,  and  overpowered  him.  All  this 
"vraa  the  work  of  amofnent,  but  it  was  so  startling,  that  Sir  Thomas 
!Knevet  and  Topdiffe,  though  both  courageous  men,  and  used  to 


scenes  of  danger— especially  the  latter — rushed  towards  the  door, 
^xpectin^  some  dreaoful  catastrophe  would  take  place. 

'*  Do  him  no  harm,"  cried  Knevet,  as  he  returned  to  the  soldiers, 
i^ho  were  still  struggling  with  Fawkes,  "  do  him  no  harm.  It  is 
not  here  he  must  die." 

"  A  moment  more,  and  I  had  blown  you  all  to  perdition,"  cried 
Fawkes.     "  But  Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise." 

'*  Heaven  will  never  assist  such  damnable  designs  as  yours,"  re- 
joined Knevet.  "  Thrust  him  into  that  comer,"  he  added  to  his 
men,  who  instantly  obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  held  down  the  pri« 
soner  so  firmly  that  he  could  not  move  a  limb.  **  Keep  him  there. 
I  will  question  him  presently." 

"  You  may  question  me,  replied  Fawkes,  sternly,  "  but  you 
will  obtain  no  answer." 

**  We  shall  see,"  returned  Bjievet 

Pursuing  the  search  with  Topcliffe,  he  coimted  thirty-six  hogs- 
heads and  casks  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which,  were  afterwards  found 
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to  be  fifled  with  powder.  Though  prepared  for  this  discovery, 
Knevet  could  not  repress  his  horror  at  it,  and  gave  vent  to  execra- 
tions against  the  prisoner,  to  which  the  other  replied  by  a  disdainful 
laugh.  They  then  looked  about,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
document  or  fragment  of  a  letter,  which  might  serve  as  a  doe  to 
the  other  parties  connected  with  the  fell  design,  but  without  success. 
Nothing  was  found  except  a  pile  of  arms;  but  tbomgh  ^y  ex- 
amined them,  no  name  or  cipner  could  be  traced  on  any  of  the 
weapona. 

'*  We  will  now  examine  the  prisoner  moze  narroiwly,*'  said 
Kxievet. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  On  removing  Ghxy  Fawkes's  dou- 
blet, a  horse-hair  shirt  appeared,  and  imdemeath  it,  next  his  hearty 
suspended  by  a  silken  cord  from  his  neck,  was  a  smaU  silver  cross. 
When  this  was  taken  fix>m  him,  Gruy  Fawkes  could  not  repress  a 
deeprigh.^  . 

**  There  is  some  secret  attached  to  that  cross/'  whispered  Top- 
cliffe,  plucking  Knevet's  sleeve. 

Upon  this,  we  other  held  it  to  the  light,  while  Topdiffis  kept  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  prisoner,  and  observed  that,  in  q)ite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  preserve  an  unmoved  demeanour,  he  was  slightly  agitated. 

*'''  Do  you  perceive  anything?'  he  asked. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Knevet,  "  there  is  a  name*  But  the  character 
is  so  small  I  cannot  decipher  it." 

**  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Topdiffe.  **  This  is  most  important," 
he  added,  after  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment;  '*  the  words  inscribed  on 
it  are,  *  Viviana  RadcUffe^  Ordsall  HaW  Tou  may  remember 
that  this  younfi^  lady  was  examined,  a  short  time  a£:o,  on  susptdon 
of  being  icsonnlcte/with  some  Popiah  plot  againrt  the  rtat^and 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower,  whence  she  escaped  vbl  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  This  cross,  found  upon  the  prisoner,  proves  her  con« 
nexion  with  the  present  plot.  Every  effort  must  be  used  to  discover 
her  retreat." 

Another  deep  sigh  involuntarily  broke  from  the  breast  of  Guy 
Fawkes. 

**  You  hear  how  deeply  interested  he  is  in  the  matter,"  observed 
TopcUffe,  in  a  low  tone.  ^  This  trinket  will  be  of  infinite  service 
to  us  in  future  examinations,  and  may  do  more  for  us  with  this 
stubborn  subject  even  than  the  rack  itself." 

*^  You  are  right,"  returned  Knevet  '*  I  will  now  convey  him 
to  Whitehall,  and  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  with  his  capture." 

"  Do  so,''  replied  Topcli£fe.  "  I  have  a  further  duty  to  perform. 
Before  morning  I  hope  to  net  the  whole  of  this  wolfish  paox." 

''  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Ejievet.  ^*  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  others?' 

Toj>cliffe  smiled  significantly. 

"  Time  will  show,  he  said.  "  But  if  you  do  not  require  me 
further,  I  will  leave  you.*^ 
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With  this,  he  quitted  the  cellar,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
-eagle  and  Tresham,  who  were  waiting  for  him  outside  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  cellar.  After  a  brief  conference,  it  was  arranged, 
in  compliance  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  wishes,  that  if  mey 
&iled  in  entrapping  the  conspirators,  nothing  should  be  said  about 
the  matter.  He  then  departed  with  Tresham.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  have  already  been  related. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  s  directions,  Gruy  Fawkes  was  now  raised 
fcy  two  of  the  soldiers,  and  led  out  of  the  cellar.  As  he  passed 
trough  the  door,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  xou  groan  for  what  you  have  done,  villain,"  said  one  of  the 
eoldiers. 

^'  On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly,  **  I  groan  for  what 
JL  have  not  done." 

He  was  then  hurried  along  by  his  conductors,  and  conveyed 
"tihrough  the  great  western  gate  into  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 
iie  was  placed  in  a  small  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  strongly 


Before  quitting  him.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  put  several  questions  to 
im,  but  he  maintained  a  stem  and  obstinate  silence.  Committing 
liim  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  of  the  guard,  whom  he  enjoined  to 
Xceep  strict  guard  over  him,  as  he  valued  his  life,  Knevet  then  went 
£n  search  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  secretary,  who  had  not  retired  to  rest,  and  was  anxiously 
^waiting  his  arrival,  was  deUghted  with  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
TjL'hey  were  presently  joined  by  Lord  Mounteagle;  and  after  a  brief 
«;K)nierence  it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  privy  council  immedi- 
•^itely,  to  rouse  the  king,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  occurred, 
^MBOid  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  in  his  presence. 

** Nothing  will  be  obtained  from  him,  I  fear,"  said  Knevet.  **  He 
^  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  determined  fellows  I  ever  en- 
countered." 

And  he  then  related  the  desperate  attempt  made  by  Fawkes  in 
^e  vault  to  blow  them  all  up. 

"  Whether  he  will  speak  or  not,  the  king  must  see  him,"  said 
Salisbury.  As  soon  as  Knevet  was  gone,  the  earl  observed  to 
Mounteagle,  "  You  had  now  better  leave  the  palace.  You  must 
not  appear  further  in  this  matter,  except  as  we  have  arranged. 
Before  morning,  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
in  our  power,  with  damning  proofs  of  their  guilt." 

**  By  this  time,  my  lord,  they  are  in  Tresham's  hands,''  replied 
Mounteagle. 

"  If  he  fails,  not  a  word  must  be  said,"  observed  Salisbury. 
^'  It  must  not  be  supposed  we  have  moved  in  the  matter.  All  great 
^tesmen  have  contrived  treasons,  that  they  might  afterwards  dis- 
cover them;  and  though  I  have  not  contrived  this  plot,  I  have 
^Hown  of  its  existence  from  the  &:st,  and  could  at  any  time  have 
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crushed  it  had  I  been  bo  minded*  But  that  would  not  have  an- 
swered my  purpose.  And  I  shall  now  use  it  as  a  pretext  to  crodi 
the  whole  Catholic  party^  except  those  on  whom,  like  younelf^  I 
can  confidently  rely." 

''Your  loroship  must  admit  that  I  have  well  seconded  your 
eflforts,"  observed  Mounteaffle. 

"  I  do  so,"  replied  Salisbury;  "  and  you  will  not  find  me  mi- 
gratefiil.    Farewell !    I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  our  further  success." 

Mounteagle  then  took  his  departure,  and  Salisbury  immediately 
caused  all  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  lodged  in  the 
palace  to  be  aroused,  desiring  they  might  be  informed  that  a 
terrible  plot  had  been  discovered,  and  a  conspirator  arrested.  In 
a  short  time,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Marr,  Lord  Himie, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
Sir  George  Hume,  and  others,  were  assembled;  and  all  eagerly 
inouired  into  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  alarm. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  himself  repaired  to  the 
king's  bedchamber,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  had  happened. 
James  immediately  roused  himself,  and  desired  the  chamberlain, 
who  accompanied  the  earl,  to  quit  the  presence. 

**  Will  it  be  safe  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  here?'  he  asked. 

"  I  will  take  care  your  majesty  shall  receive  no  injury,"  replied 
Salisbury;  *'  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should  examine  him 
before  he  is  committed  to  the  Tower." 

"  Let  him  be  brought  before  me,  then,  directly,"  said  the  king. 
''  I  am  impatient  to  behold  a  wretch  who  has  conceived  so  atrocious 
— so  infernal  a  design  against  me,  and  against  my  children. 
Hark'ee,  Salisbury,  one  caution  I  wish  to  observe.  Let  a  captain 
of  the  guard,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand,  place  himself  between 
me  and  the  prisoner,  and  let  two  halberdiers  stand  beside  him,  and, 
if  the  villain  moves  a  step,  bid  them  strike  him  dead.  You  under- 
stand?" 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  Salisbury,  bowing. 

**  Li  that  case,  you  may  take  ofi*his  bonds — ^that  is,  if  you  think 
it  prudent  to  do  so — ^not  otherwise,"  continued  James.  *'  I  would 
not  have  the  knave  suppose  he  can  awe  me." 

"  Your  majesty's  commands  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,"  re- 
turned the  earl. 

«  Lose  no  time,  Salisbury,"  cried  James,  springing  out  of  bed, 
and  beginning  to  dress  himself  without  the  assistance  of  his  cham- 
berlain. 

The  earl  hastily  retired,  and  ordered  the  attendants  to  repair  to 
their  royal  master.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  chamber  where  Gruy 
Fawkes  was  detained,  and  ordered  him  to  be  unbound,  and  brought 
before  the  king.  When  the  prisoner  heard  this  mandate,  a  dight 
smile  crossed  his  countenance,  but  he  instantly  resumed  his  former 
stem  composure.    The  smile,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
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of  Salisbury,  and  he  commanded  the  halberdiers  to  keep  near  to 
the  prisoner,  and,  if  he  made  the  slightest  movement  in  the  king's 
presence,  instantly  to  despatch  him. 

Giving  some  further  directions,  the  earl  then  led  the  way  across 
a  court,  and  entering  another  win^  of  the  palace,  ascended  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  traversed  a  magmficent  corridor.  Guy  Fawkes 
followed,  attended  by  the  guard.  They  had  now  reached  the  ante- 
chamber leading  to  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  and  Salisbury 
ascertained  from  the  officers  in  attendance  that  all  was  in  readiness. 
Motioning  the  guard  to  remain  where  they  were,  he  entered  the  inneir 
room  alone,  and  found  Jamee  seated  on  a  chaof  of  state  near  the 
bed,  surrounded  by  his  council  ;^ — ^the  Eail  of  Marr  standing  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  on  his  left,  all  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival.  Behind  the  king  were  stationed  half  a  dozen 
halberdiers. 

^'  The  prisoner  is  without,"  said  Salisbury.  ''  Is  it  your  majesty^s 
pleasure  that  he  be  admitted?" 

'*  Ay,  let  him  come  in  forthwith,'^  replied  James.  ^*  Stand  by 
me,  my  lords.  And  do  you,  varlets,  keep  a  waxy  eye  upon  him. 
There  is  no  saying  what  he  inay  attempt" 

Salisbury  then  waved  hiff  hand.  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  an  officer  entered  the .  room,  followed  by  Ghiy  Fawkes,  who 
marched  between  two  halberdiers.  When  withm  a  couple  of 
yards  of  the  kin^,  the  officer  halted,  and  withdreiw  a  little  on  the 
r^hi,  BO  as  to  aUow  full  view  of  the  prisoner,  while  he  extended 
Ilia  sword  between  him  and  the  king.  Nothing  could  be  more 
nndauted  than  the  looks  and  demeanour  of  Fawkes.  He  strode 
firmly  into  the  room,  and,  without  making  any  reverenee,  folded 
\m  maoB'wpaa  ina  breast,  and  looked  istemly  at  James.. 

MA  boiU  villain  I"  cried  the  king,  as  he  regardeid  him  with 
cariosity  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  '*  Who,  and  what  are  you> 
Uftiiurr 

^*  A  cmiipirator,'^  replied  Fawkes. 

"That  I  know,"  rqoined  James,  sharply.  "  But  how  are  yoa 
called?" 

"  John  Johnson,"   answered  Fawkes.     **  I  am  servant  to  Mr. 

Thomas  Percy." 

"  That  is  false,"  cried  Salisburv.  '*  Take  heed  that  you  speak 
the  truth,  traitor,  or  the  rack  shall  force  it  from  you." 

"  The  rack  will  force  nothing  from  mc,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly; 
''  neither  will  I  answer  any  question  asked  hy  your  lordship." 

'*  Leave  him  to  me,  Salisbury — leave  him  to  me,"  interposed 
James.     **  And  it  was  your  hellish  design  to  blow  us  all  up  with 
gimpowder?"  he  demanded. 
"It  was,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  And  how  could  you  resolve  to  destroy  so  many  persons,  none 
of  whom  have  injured  you?"  pursued  James. 
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"  Dangerous  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,"  replied  Fawkes. 
"  Milder  means  have  been  tried,  but  without  eflFect.  It  was  God's 
pleasure  that  this  scheme,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  holy 
religion,  should  not  prosper,  and  therefore  I  do  not  repine  at  the 
result." 

**  And  are  you  so  blinded  as  to  suppose  that  Heaven  can  approve 
the  actions  of  him  who  raises  his  hand  against  the  king — against 
the  Lord's  anointed?"  cried  James. 

**  He  is  no  king  who  is  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see," 
repUed  Fawkes. 

"  This  to  our  face !"  cried  James,  angrily.  **  Have  you  no 
remorse — no  compunction  for  what  you  have  done?" 

**  My  sole  regret  is  that  I  have  failed,^'  repUed  Fawkes. 

"  You  will  not  speak  thus  confidently  on  the  rack,"  said  James. 

"  Try  me,"  rephed  Fawkes. 

**  What  purpose  did  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  atrocious 
design?"  demanded  the  Earl  of  Marr. 

"  My  main  purpose  was  to  blow  back  the  beggarly  Scots  to  their 
native  mountains,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"  This  audacity  surpasses  belief,"  said  James.  "  Mutius  Scasvola, 
when  in  the  presence  of  Porsenna,  was  not  more  resolute.  Hark'ee, 
villain,  if  I  give  you  your  life,  will  you  disclose  the  names  of  your 
associates?" 

**  No,**  repUed  Fawkes. 

"  They  shall  be  wrung  from  you,"  cried  Salisbury. 

Fawkes  smiled  contemptuously.     **  You  know  me  not,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  idle  to  interrogate  him  further,"  said  James.  "  Let  him 
be  removed  to  the  Tower." 

**  Be  it  so,"  returned  Salisbury;  '^and  when  next  your  majesty 
questions  him,  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  presence  of  his  con- 
federates." 

*^  Despite  the  villain's  horrible  intent,  I  cannot  help  admiring 
his  courage,"  observed  James,  in  a  low  tone;  '^and  were  he  as 
loyal  as  he  is  brave,  he  should  alwajrs  be  near  our  person." 

With  this,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  led  forth. 
He  was  detained  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  orders  till  the  morning 
^it  being  anticipated  that  before  that  time  the  other  conspirators 
would  be  arrested.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was  placed  in  a 
wherry,  and  conveyed,  as  before  related,  to  the  Tower. 
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By  Nicholas  Michell, 

author  of  "  the  eventful  epoch,"  &c. 

Chaptek  I. 

"  That  which  we  long  for  the  most  ardently,  when  possessed  we 
oftentimes  care  least  ahout.'*  The  truth  of  this  adage  was  apparent  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  still  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  day.  There 
are  birds  which  look  as  if  just  escaped  from  Paradise,  so  lovely  are  they 
when  on  the  wing ;  but  catch  them,  and  their  hues  of  purple  and  gold  ul 
vanish  !  thus — But  the  reader  himself  may  make  the  application  when  he 
has  perused  the  following  sketch. 

She  had  just  arrived  in  England :  Rome,  the  city  of  ruins,  the  deso- 
late widow  of  ages,  yet  still  called  tlie  Eternal,  was  her  native  place. 
Though  lovely  as  Lucretia,  and  with  an  air  stately  as  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  Emilia  Donzelli  had  the  spirit  of  neither,  for  in  her 
habitSy  her  ideas,  and  her  luxurious  tastes,  she  was  essentially  modem. 
She  ought  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  thousands  a-year,  vet  was  she 
bom  to  poverty.  As  a  compensation,  however,  for  the  lack  of  houses 
and  lands,  nature  had  granted  to  her  a  precious  gih — the  witchery  of  a 
voice. 

Emilia,  then,  had  just  arrived  in  London  accompanied  by  her  father. 
Poor,  and  without  connexions  in  her  native  country,  she  hoped  to  gain 
that  fame  and  patronage  in  our  metropolis  which  were  denied  her  at 
home.  Oh !  yes,  they  all  come  hither :  our  country  is  a  very  hotbed  for 
foreign  talent ;  it  g^ows  and  flourishes  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ; 
the  sun  of  fashion  warms  it,  and  showers  of  gold  nourish  it.  Never  re- 
gard native  genius — one  root  of  that  plant  shall  not  strike  or  struggle 
into  this  hotbed  of  EngHsh  liberality ;  let  it  dwarf  itself  among  the  stones 
of  vulgarity — give  it  to  the  sharp  winds  of  neglect ! 

The  lodging  was  mean  and  ill  furnished  that  Emilia  and  her  father 
had  engaged,  for  after  having  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  steam-packet, 
and  paid  the  porters  that  swarmed  about  and  bullied  them,  and  the 
swearing  cabmen  who  overcharged  them,  the  purses  of  each  the  winds 
might  blow  away,  nor  had  they  that  most  convenient  of  all  convenient 
things — a  banker  to  draw  upon. 

The  beautiful  brunette  seated  herself  on  a  chair — it  was  cane-bottomed, 
and  had  one  of  its  legs  broken ;  her  fairy-like  foot  rested  on  the  deal 
floor,  for  in  that  particular  spot  there  happened  to  be  a  hole  in  the 
carpet ;  her  great  black  lustrous  eyes  drooped  in  dejection ;  and  as  her 
hand  lay  on  her  knee,  a  tear  fell  upon  it. 

"  Never  mind,  child,**  said  the  whiskered  Italian ;  "  we  must  put  up 
with  a  few  privations  at  first,  of  course."  And  Donzelli  quietly  smoothed 
his  black  moustache,  and,  taking  a  needle  and  thread  from  a  basket, 
began  busily  to  sew  up  a  rent  in  his  coat.  Another  hole  was  discovered, 
and  another  dam  made  it  good ;  and  all  the  time  he  continued  talking. 
"  Ay,  by  the  Virgin,  but  we  are  in  the  land  of  gold  at  last,  and  it  shall 
go  hard  with  us,  Emilia,  but  we  will  gain  a  little  of  this  same  yellow 
dust.     I  shall  soon  commence  keeping  a  cash-book,  for  I  am  to  be  cashier, 
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recollect,  and  shall  keep  the  accounts.  Child,  child,  joui*  voice  is  worth 
a  million  of  scudi." 

"  Father,  I  do  not  come  to  this  great  city  merely  to  make  money ;  I 
come  to  win  a  name,  to  gain  applause,  to  be  talked  of,  to  be  courted  like 
others  who  have  arrived  before  me  &om  our  less-favoured  land.  Oh! 
shall  I  succeed  ? — shall  I  become  a  *  star  ?**  Her  beautiful  eyes  looked  up- 
wards, glistening  through  her  tears.  "  I  would  die  to  win  the  renown  of 
gome  of  my  countrywomen.  How  happy  they  must  have  been ! — happy  ? 
that  word  is  too  tame  to  express  the  heaven  of  bliss  that  must  have  been 
theirs.  Yes,  amidst  the  sweet  incense  of  bouquets,  and  the  bou  of 
applauding  thousands,  I  can  fancy  it  rapture  to  expire." 

The  Italian  looked  sideways  at  his  daughter  without  suspending  his 
work,  but  he  instantly  checked  the  sneer  which  had  begun  to  curl  his  lip. 
He  did  not  sympathise  with  her  in  her  enthusiasm,  thinking  only  of  the 
gold,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  that  without  a  considerable  share  of  such 
enthusiasm  a  singer  will  never  succeed  in  her  profession ;  consequently  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  ridicule  her  passion  for  fame. 

The  sig^or^s  torn  and  threadbare  coat  was  mended,  and  then  he  hur- 
ried to  and  (to  in  their  miserable  apartment,  himself,  not  the  g^rl,  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  The  Italian  condescended  thoroughly  to 
EngUshise  himself,  for  he  eat  with  great  relish  a  hard  steak,  and  drmnk 
porter  from  a  pewter  pot ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  Cornelias  and  MeteUas 
soon  stole  away  from  the  pembroke  table  and  fuming  pipe,  to  dream,  on 
her  hard  pallet^  of  showers  of  bouquets  and  applauding  audiences,  and  to 
rove  in  fancy  through  that  paradise  which,  at  present  in  her  estimmtiQii, 
it  was  only  m  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Fame  to  create. 

Chapter  II. 

The  straggle  for  notoriety  was  over— the  battle  was  fought — the 
triumph  was  won ;  by  a  fortimate  train  of  circumstances,  the  fa.\T  canta' 
trice^  after  an  arduous  chase,  had  caught  the  butterfly  of  fashion,  and 
Emilia  was  the  rage  of  opera-goers  and  the  talk  of  the  town.  The 
squalid  lodging  near  Co  vent-garden,  where  costermongers  in  their  carts 
and  pyramid-shaped  waggon-loads  of  cabbages  alone  refreshed  the  eye, 
was  now  exchanged  for  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Pack. 
Delightful  locality  !  in  London,  and  yet  out  of  it — raised  above  the  fogs 
and  smoke,  whose  '^  dun  blanket"  curtains  so  often  the  modem  Babyloiiy 
•—the  turf  so  fresh,  the  trees  so  luxuriantly  green  in  the  season,  ana  the 
birds  so  plentiful,— detached  mansions  with  yellow  pilastered  fronts  linng 
here,  and  gorgeous  crescents  sweeping  there,  while  in  the  backgrouna 
that  hebdomadal  haunt  of  adventurous  ruralising  cocknejrs,  far-famed 
Primrose-hill,  lifts  its  turfy  head.  Scene  of  quiet !  well  may  the 
nightingale  love  thee,  piping  among  thy  howery  shades  on  calm  summer 
evenings,  sweet  Regent's  Park  ! 

It  was  a  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room  that  in  wMch  Emilia  was 
'Wont  to  luxuriate,  and  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  her  late  little  dingy 
parlour.  Crimson  velvet  ottomans,  satin-wood  chairs,  tables  inlaid  with 
mother-o'-pearl,  buhl  cabinets,  the  soft-piled  Persian  carpet,  and  the 
rich  brocaded  draperies  at  the  windows — aU  were  in  the  first  style  of 
£Eishion  and  taste. 

Old  Donzelli,  with  his  great  moustaches  curled  and  perfumed,  was 
sipping  his  coffee,  having  just  ascended  from   the  dining-room.     His 
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ainister  eje  glanced  at  times  into  a  little  pocket  cash-book,  and  then 
woold  steal  towards  a  heap  of  white  satin  cushions  upon  one  of  the  so£u  ; 
•omething.  reclined  there— enough  light  eyening  still  afforded  to  show 
that :  it  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  but  the  limbs  moved  not,  the  eyes 
opened  not,  the  lips  spoke  not ;  and  you  would  have  imagined  her  asleep 
if  now  and  then  a  few  low  tremulous  notes,  like  the  under  warbling  of  a 
bird,  had  not  gushed  out  from  between  the  cushions :  they  were  mmr- 
mnied,  it  would  seem,  unconsciously,  for  she  could  not  haye  been  prao- 
tifling  to  herself,  as  the  notes  had  no  connexion  with  any  operatic  piece ; 
the  next  instant  they  ceased,  aud  through  the  luxurious  apartment  thoee 
was  again  profound  silence . 

In  listlessness — ^in  reverie-— dreaming  of  something  still  unposooosod  ■■ 
lying  motionless,  and  enjoying  merely  the  sense  of  animal  existence^ 
wearied  without  exertion — ^idle,  luxuriously  idle— so  passed  in  her  own 
abode  the  hours  of  the  prima  danna^^the  £amed,  the  fi&vourite,  the  idol 
of  the  fashionable  crowd.  Was  she  intensely  happy  ?  Had  she  grained 
that  supreme  bliss  which  £euicy  told  her  was  the  portion  of  those  who  won 
Hm  hsittlo  and  wore  the  laurels  ?  Look  at  her— ennui  and  weariness 
mmj  searody  be  pleasure.  The  Turk  who  craves  nothing  but  his  chi«> 
bonque,  and  anticipates  no  higher  rapture,  when  life's  dream  is  over,  than 
the  smiles  of  houris,  may  be  contented  enough  to  sit  cross-legged  on  his 
sarpet  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  but  we  do  not  tnink  any  educated  European 
eoiud  feel  satis&ction  in  such  a  mode  of  existence  ;  no,  without  activity, 
without  some  hope  or  fixed  purpose  in  life,  we  defy  him  or  her  to  be  happy* 

''  Emilia!**  said  Donzelli ;  but  the  beautiful  sluggard  made  no  answer* 

^*  Emilia !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  sharper  voice  ;  ^'  it  is  almost  seven 
o'clodc." 

A  rounded  arm  was  thrown  over  one  of  the  pillows,  and  the  blaok 
xinriets  just  moved,  as  ihey  lay  in  lovely  contrast  with  the  white  sadn 
eushion* 

^'  Emilia,  I  say,  rise !  the  Opera,  you  know,  begins  at  eight,  and  yo« 
take  a  full  hour  dressing  at  the  house." 

^'  I  don't  mind — I  shall  not  move  yet,**  was  the  reply,  in  a  low  musical 
voice. 

*^  Shall  not  move  ? — are  you  mad,  child  ?" 

'^  NOf  I  am  not  mad ;  I  cmly  want  quiet  and  rest." 

«And  so  break  this  magnificent  engagement  with  the  manager, 
disi4Ppoint  thousands,  and  lose  your  proud  position  on  the  stage.  Besides, 
the  money — '* 

**  Father,  it  is  useless  to  hide  the  truth  from  you ;  I  am  weary— sick 
of  the  theatre." 

'*  What  i"  cried  Donzelli,  thrusting  his  cash-book  into  his  pocket,  and 
rising  in  alarm.  '^  You  are  not  serious,  Emilia,  my  dear  ? — say  you  are 
ill — say  you  are  anything,  rather  than  weary  of  the  glorious  profession  in 
wiueh  you  so  pre-eminently  shine.  Ah !  the  money — what  will  become 
ef  us  ?  Child,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  you  sighed-*ay,  wept  for 
sotorie^  and  fame,  and  thought  that  success  would  render  you  the  most 
Uissful  being  on  earth." 

The  beauty  fiEuntly  laughed. 

^  I  was  then  endeavouring  to  catch  the  bright  butterfly.  I  did  not 
hold  it  in  my  hand — hal  ha !     I  am  turned  philosopher,  you  see." 

"  Come,  I  must  rouse  you :  not  only  your  celebrity  is  to  be  supported^ 
bat  your  luxuries — your  very  existence---depend  upon  action." 
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"  Luxuries  ? — ^yes.  I  suppose  'we  must  give  up  the  villa  and  the  car-> 
riage  if  I  cease  to  sing  ?*' 

*<  Certainly,*'  observed  DoDzelli,  fumbling  uneasily  with  the  cash-book 
in  bis  pocket. 

"  Drink  no  more  wine, — return  to  mean  apartments,— or  perhaps  go 
back  to  Italy." 

"  Poor  as  we  came ;  for,  by  the  Virgin !  your  expenses  have  been  sa 
great  that  we  have  saved  very  little  money  yet.  But  you  will  drive  me 
mad,  g^l,  with  this  nonsense.  You  are  the  favourite  of  the  day ;  fortune, 
fame,  are  at  your  feet;  the  harvest  is  at  hand,  for  I  calculate,  if  things 
go  on  well,  we  shall,  after  all,  net  this  season  five  thousand — five  cool 
thousand  pounds — ^ha !  ha  !  Emilia,  up !  I  say;  you  shall  sing  to-night 
— I  will  order  the  carriage.*' 

The  fair  Italian  allowed  her  father  to  have  his  way,  for  she  could  not 
exert  herself  to  dispute.  The  carriage  rolled  to  the  door,  and  Emilia 
quietly  sank  into  it.  Nevertheless,  thoughts  of  the  approaching  perform- 
ance by  degrees  woke  her  from  her  lethargy ;  and  when  she  reached  the 
theatre,  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  the  expectancy,  and 
the  whole  animation  of  the  place,  seemed  to  revive  all  her  former  spirit 
and  intense  enthusiasm. 

Dazzling  did  Emilia  look  in  her  theatric  attire  ;  and  as  she  advanced 
upon  the  stage,  the  heroine  of  the  operatic  tragedy,  her  form  majestic  as 
beautiful,  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  her  gestures  full  of  earnestness  and 
ardour,  you  would  not  have  recognised  the  languid-looking  and  slothful 
girl  of  an  hour  ago. 

Hark  to  the  applauding  voices,  and  see  the  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, as  the  people  hail  their  favourite !  then  all  is  listening  silence 
as  the  voice  of  the  singer,  first  low  and  silver}',  seems  to  float  on  the  air 
like  the  tones  of  the  harp  of  -^olus,  or  the  sounds  you  catch  when  apply- 
ing to  your  ear  the  smooth-lipped  sea-shell ;  drawn  out  like  a  thin  thread 
of  gold  is  that  voice,  yet  never  broken,  never  lost,  and  still  dying  away, 
and  all  but  fainting  into  an  echo.  Then,  as  the  subject  changes,  and 
passion  calls  forth  the  energies  both  of  the  vocalist  and  actress,  the  sing- 
ing passes  into  the  bravura,  where  Emilia's  chief  power  lies;  the  volume 
of  sound  increases  every  instant,  but  the  minute  graces,  the  subtile  orna- 
ments are  not  sacrificed,  and  the  highest  note  is  as  pure  and  mellifluous 
as  the  lowest.  Up,  up,  note  after  note;  and  precisely  when  the  hearer 
believes,  from  her  dwelling  so  surprisingly  long  upon  the  last,  the  utmost 
range  of  her  voice  is  attained,  and  art  can  force  it  no  further,  it  takes  a 
flight  higher  still,  so  that  the  listener  seems  scarcely  capable  of  following 
it  into  that  highest  heaven,  as  it  were,  of  melodious  sound.  In  an  instant 
it  changes,  and,  taken  by  surprise,  the  people  hear  a  deep  burst  of  melody 
pouring  around  them,  till  the  vast  theatre  seems  filled  by  that  one  mellow 
passion-breathing  strain. 

And  thus  the  prima  donna  sways  the  hearts  of  her  auditors — thus 
she  triumphs,  while  applauses  burst  forth,  and  bouquets  are  thrown  ;  and 
there  she  receives  her  honours,  smiling  and  curtsying  her  sweet  acknow- 
ledgments— the  envied  of  her  sister  performers,  the  extolled  and  admired 
of  all.     Who  would  have  dreamt  that  Emilia  Donzelli  was  unhappy? 

**  Fools  !  fools!"  said  the  vocalist  to  herself,  as  next  morning  she  lolled 
on  the  accust«>med  sofa  in  her  drawing-room.  **  Empty  flattery  of  the 
poor  worshippers  of  sound  and  a  name !  blow  away  the  fashion — ^let  time 
or  accident  render  my  voice  hoarse— and  where  will  be  my  adorers? 
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Pshaw !  they  care  not  for  myself;  the  Italian  girl  herself  is  nothing.** 
She  raised  her  voice,  calling  her  French  waiting- woman :  "  Pauline !  hear 
me,  girl.    I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one  this  morning/' 

"  Whaty  mademoiselle ! — not  to  Sir  George  Flutter,  or  Lord  Ranger, 
or—?" 

'*  I  said  no  one,  Pauline." 

*^  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  hut  you  will  drive  his  lordship  to  despera* 
lion  if  you  refuse  to  see  him  to-day." 

Lord  Ranger,  every  time  he  ohtained  an  interview  with  the  renowned 
cantatrice,  slipped  a  sovereign  into  Pauline's  hand. 

"  What  do  you  mean  hy  desperation  ?  Do  you  think,  simple  one, 
that  Lord  Ranger  loves?" 

'*  He  says  so,  mademoiselle." 

*'  Alas !  that  hollow-hearted  man  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  follows  me  because  others  follow;  he  pretends  to  admire,  because  he 
thinks  it  is  £si3hionable — good  taste  to  do  so.  Pauline,  I  am  not  one  to 
be  loved  as  woman  should  be  loved.  They  regard  me  only  as  a  pretty 
toy  wherewith  to  while  away  their  time;  and  yet  my  heart  yearns  to  be- 
stow itself  on  some  one.  This  is  woman's  nature.  My  poor  girl,  you 
think  my  position  in  life  a  brilliant  one ;  and  yet,  believe  me,  I  envy 
you.  These  flatterers  sicken  me — applause  palls  upon  me.  My  bosom 
IS  vacant;  existence  demands  something  more  than  what  I  possess.  I 
am  wretched,  Pauline — I  am  wretched !" 

The  girl  was  astonished,  for  in  her  simplicity  she  considered  her  mis- 
tress  the  happiest  woman  on  earth ;  but  the  French  maid  possessed  a 
kind  heart,  and  her  wonder  did  not  lessen  her  pity  and  sympathy. 

'*  Mademoiselle,  it  is  not  for  me  to  reason  with  you,  yet  what  you 
have  said  truly  grieves  me.  But  if  you  are  so  averse  to  it,  I  promise 
that  neither  lords  nor  dukes  shall  have  access  to  you.  I  will  onler  the 
porter  to  say  '  Not  at  home*  to  every  one  who  calls." 

"Pshaw! — on  second  thoughts  I  will  see  them.  Let  them  come. 
The  inanities  of  these  men  vastly  amuse  me :  their  feigned  admiration, 
their  supreme  conceit,  their  little  greatness,  provoke  laughter — laughter 
which,  however  gained,  is  better  than  the  dull  apathy  which  presses 
upon  my  spirit.     Yes,  Pauline,  let  them  come." 

Chaft£R  IIL 

Old  Donzelli  was  alone,  but  pacing  furiously  up  and  down  his 
chamber.  His  rage,  too,  betrayed  itself  in  frequent  quick  mutterings ; 
the  clenching  of  the  hand,  and  even  his  whiskers,  by  bristling  and 
quivering,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit's  perturbation.  Ho 
caught  up  his  little  cash-book  from  the  table,  glanced  a  moment  at  its 
contents,  and  flung  it  down  again  with  an  oath.  Then  opening  the  tin 
box  which  usually  contained  bank-notes  and  sovereigns,  he  peeped  into 
it,  and,  growling  "empty,"  kicked  it  across  the  room.  The  Roman 
&ther  next  sank  into  a  seat,  and  with  a  savage  glare  seemed  gazing  on 
the  opposite  wall. 

"  111? — what  business  has  she  to  be  ill  ?  'Tis  obstinacy — I  know  it. 
Cancelled,  too,  the  engagement  with  the  manager,  and  doesn't  care  if 
she  takes  a  benefit  or  not.  Vile,  miserable  girl !  Then,  too,  she  knows 
that  the  style  of  her  living  absorbs  all  our  ready  money.  I  have 
Immoored  her  in  extravagance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  her 
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name  and  rendering  her  fJEisbionable.  The  apprenticeship  was  OTer,  and 
the  guineas  were  beginning  to  come  in — they  were,  they  were!  and  now 
she  thinks  proper  to  be  ill,  and  regularly  lays  herself  up  while  the  seaaon 
is  passing.  Oh !  this  is  dreadful ! — it  is  more  than  human  nature  can 
bear.  But  it  shan't  be.  No,  she  shall  sing — she  shall  act — if  I  drag 
her  from  the  bed  to  do  it !  Why,  I  have  not  a  thousand  pounds  left  at 
the  banker*s  ! — I  shall  g^w  mad,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it." 

The  amiable  old  gentleman  arose,  and  forthwith  strode  to  his  daugh- 
ter's  sick-room.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Emilia's  health,  with  the 
change  of  her  feelings,  and  from  some  secret  cause,  to  penetrate  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians,  had  rapidly  declined.  Too  weak  to 
sit  up,  she  now  leant  back  on  her  bed,  supported  by  pillows. 

Donzelli  crept  to  his  daughter *s  side  on  tiptoe  : 

*'  Well,  my  love,  this  is  worse  and  worse.  Now,  I  am  not  in  a 
passion  about  it — not  at  aU — but  yesterday,  at  this  hour,  you  sat  by  the 
nre  in  your  easy  chair.     Come,  don't  you  think  you  can  get  up  ?" 

The  invalid  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

*'  Don't  suppose  me  vexed,  dear  child — don't  imagine  I  am  ixritated 
—-but  it  is  an  annoying  thing  that  yon  shoold  hJl  sick  jost  now^  and  tht 
Opera  season  at  its  height.  1  won  t  suppose  you  fiuunnil,  my  dear— nor 
obstinate,  my  love ;  but  it  strikes  me,  if  you  would  exert  yourself  a 
little,  and  take  some  strengthening  medicine — rather  powerful,  of  ooorsa 
—we  might  move  you  to  the  theatre,  and  you  might  smg  in  some  piece 
not  requiring  great  physical  exertion ;  for  the  money,  my  darling — I 
mean  die  season,  my  love—- b  passing,  and— and— oh!  yes,  we  will 
manage  it — you  shall  sing." 

<'  Impossible,  hiher — I  am  sinking  fiast — I  feel  that  death  is  near.'' 

A  frown  blackened  the  countenance  of  the  tender-hearted  parent. 

<<  I  hope  death  isn*t  near,  though — not  at  least  yet.  But  there,  you 
take  it  quite  easily,  and  don't  care  if  your  poor  father  does  starve.  This 
is 'ungrateful  of  you — rather  undutiful,  my  dear  child,  I  must  confess. 
However,  I  will  call  in  another  physician — a  man  who,  though  yonng^ 
possesses,  I  am  informed,  wonderful  talent ;  and  we  will  see  what  ne  can 
do  for  you.  Meantime,  believe  me,  I  am  not  impatient,  or  angry,  at 
the  turn  affairs  have  taken — although  the  season — 

And  uttering,  in  a  low  growl,  tne  last  word  two  or  three  times,  he 
moved  away  from  the  bed,  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  new  doctor  soon  visited  his  patient.  As  Donzelli  had  stated,  he 
was  young,  and  there  was  a  quiet  elegance  in  his  manner,  with  a  defer* 
ence  amounting  to  respect,  very  different  indeed  from  the  IxMsteroos 
carriage,  and  the  low  femiliarity,  of  the  men  of  title  accustomed  to 
follow  the  fashionable  singer,  and  court  her  society. 

For  the  first  time  Eimlia  felt  there  was  one  who  treated  her  as  a 
woman  of  virtue  and  of  pride  ever  wishes  to  be  treated.  Insensibly  her 
heart  opened  to  the  stranger ;  his  kind  attentbn,  and  the  anxiety  he 
manifested  in  everything  connected  with  her  case,  produced  their  eflEbeft 
upon  one  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  endearments  of  social  life. 

Sickness  had  not  destroyed,  but  etherealised,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 

Eression,  £milia*s  beauty :  her  complexion  was  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and 
er  eyes  still  possessed  their  soft  and  tender  fire.     Her  black  hair,  ne 
longer  drawn  back  from  her  forehead,  but  falling  in  glossy  masses  beside 
her  cheeks,  not  a  little  enhanced  the  striking  beauty  of  her  appearance. 
Graham — for  such  was  the  physician's  name — ^had  been  attending 
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Emilia  a  considerable  time,  but  no  improyement  in  her  healtb '  was 
apparent;  on  the  contrary,  her  debility  fearfully  increased,  and  other 
symptoms  seemed  to  declare- that  death  was  near. 

Graham  was  deeply  interested  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  g^rl ;  and, 
unknown  to  himself,  a  tenderer  sentiment  than  pity  had  sprung  up  in  his 
bosom,  while  he  was  equally  ignorant  that  the  sweet  and  dying  singer 
had  conceived  for  him  a  passion  that  increased  in  d^th  and  energy  in 
proportion  as  the  body  grew  feeble. 

It  was  nearly  mormng,  and  the  young  physician  was  in  his  study,  haying 
^ent  the  night  in  an  anxious  endeavour  to  discover  some  means,  or  devise 
some  system  of  treatment,  that  might  save  his  patient.  His  spirits  had 
been  ereatly  depressed,  but  now  his  eyes  brightened,  his  cheek  was 
flushedt  and  before  the  day  had  well  dawned  he  hurried  to  the  house  of 
an  eminent  brother  practitioner,  with  whom,  on  previous  occasions,  he 
had  held  consultations. 

'^  Ingenious — ^may  possibly  have  the  effect  you  imagine,"  said  the 
dder  physician  ;  **  but,*'  added  he,  shaking  his  head,  ^^a  d^perate  remedy 
at  the  best,  for,  believe  me,  if  the  preparation  do  not  cure  ner,  she  must 
•ink  in  a  few  hours." 

"  Doctor,  you  are  aware  that  everything  yet  tried  has  failed,  and  you 
must  agree  with  me  that,  unless  somethmg  speedily  is  done,  the  lady 
will  die.'* 

^^  I  am  of  that  o[union." 

**  Then  under  the  circumstances  you  consider  I  am  justified  in  having^ 
recourse  to  this  remedy." 

''  I  think — I  believe  you  are;  though,  to  q»eak  the  truth,  I  would  rather 
not  be  understood  as  actine  with  you  in  the  affidr." 

^'  Very  well,  doctor ;  then  the  responsibility  shall  rest  solely  with 


Ciraham  was  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  house  occupied  by  his  patient. 
fiBs  usual  calmness  and  self-possession  for  a  moment  mrsook  him,  and  he 
paused  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something.  The  nurse  chanced  to  open 
the  door  of  the  room  above,  and  then  he  heard — ^low  indeed  out 
•eraphically  sweet — ^the  voice  of  the  renowned  singer ;  Emilia  was  chantf- 
ii^  a  fragment  from  Moxart,  and,  as  she  poured  that  clear  mellifluoua 
rtream  of  melody,  she  might  have  seemed  to  fancy,  like  the  fiabled  swan, 
ODgins^  its  own  requiem  ere  it  dies. 

Graham  stood  by  the  bed  some  minutes  before  Emilia  became  aware  of 
his  presence,  but,  seeing  him,  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  a  deep  blush 
suffused  her  face. 

'*  I  had  forgotten  myself,  doctor,  but  I  believe  I  was  half  in  a  dream, 
for  I  fiuicied  I  was  again  on  the  stage.  The  stage!  never  more  shall  I 
wppear  there,  for  mine  henceforth  must  be  the  stage  where  spirits  shall 
stuid  before  their  Maker,  and  the  theatre  the  vast  abyss  that  shall  endure 
Cor  eternity." 

^  God  grant,"  exclaimed  Graham,  fervently,  ^^  that  we  may  see  you 
yet  rise  from  this  bed  of  sickness  !" 

*^  Never,  never — ^the  hand  of  death  is  on  me ;  and  yet  I  desire  to 
live — ^not  for  the  stage,  not  for  popular  applause — I  am  weary  of  that. 
Oh !  doctor  I  doctor !  my  notions  have  changed  with  regard  to  our  duties 
on  earth,  and  the  true  source  and  spring  of  human  happiness  ;  but  my 
doom  18  fixed,  and  you  cannot  save  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  unremit- 
tiDg  attrition  and  your  great  kindness  ;  would  it  were  in  my  power  to 
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reward  you  as  I  ought !  but  money  cannot  do  that.     Will  you,  doctor, 
stay  near  me — ^be  with  me — when — I  die  ?" 

The  lovely  invalid  fixed  on  him  those  eyes  where  a  tender  melancholy 
beamed — eyes  of  the  sunny  south,  but  now  losing  their  radiance,  for  they 
were  fast  filling  with  tears. 

Graham  did  not  speak,  remaining  for  a  few  minutes  motionless,  OTer- 
come  by  his  feelings  ;  but,  presently  whispering  to  the  nurse,  he  produced 
the  medicine  on  which  so  much  depended  ;  in  it  was  life  or  death — ^it  was 
administered.  ■^— 

"  She  sleeps  now,"  whispered  Graham  to  the  nurse  ;  "  she  may  con- 
tinue in  this  state  for  some  hours.  Watch  her,  but  be  perfectly  still ;  I 
will  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.*' 

At  that  instant  the  door  was  half  opened,  and  old  Donzelli,  thrusting' 
in  his  forbidding  whiskered  face,  beckoned  to  Graham ;  the  latter  crept 
towards  him  on  tiptoe. 

''Doctor,  has  my  daughter  passed  the  crisis  you  named?"  Ghraham 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  token  of  silence.  *'  I  have  told  you  already 
of  the  great  importance  of  my  daughter's  life — immense  importance 
to  me  and  to  the  world.  But  ah !  even  if  you  restore  her  to  health,  one 
month  only  remains  of  the  season — one  poor  month !  Doctor,  if  she 
dies  I  am  a  beggar — nay,  I  cannot  help  speaking:  [I  say  I  shall  be  a 
beggar.  IMl  not  leave  the  room  ;  you  should  have  some  respect  for  a 
&tner'8  feelings.  My  friend,  if  I  lose  her — her  services — I'll  bring  an 
action  against  you — I'll  indict  you  for  manslaughter." 

Graham  was  acquainted  with  Donzelli's  character,  and  knew  how  to 
pacify  him ;  it  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  trouble  that  he 
prevailed  upon  him  at  length  to  quit  the  chamber. 

We  have  only  to  record  that  the  physician's  mode  of  treatment, 
desperate  though  it  might  be,  proved  successful.  Emilia  lay  insensible 
for  many  hours ;  but  the  crisis  came — it  passed,  and  the  disease  took  a 
favourable  turn.  In  a  word,  the  beautiful  singer's  life  for  the  time  was 
saved. 

It  might  have  been  a  month  after  the  scene  just  described,  that  Emilia, 
restored  to  comparative  health,  was  seated  in  her  dravring-room.  Her 
father,  with  his  little  account-book  in  his  hand,  and  his  empty  cash-box 
under  his  arm,  exhibiting  these,  it  would  seem,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  arguments,  had  planted  himself  before  her.  He  was  pressing  his 
daughter  to  appear  once  more  in  public,  but  Emilia  had  said  farewell  to 
the  stage,  and  nothing  availed  to  move  her. 

"  Is  it  then  come  to  this  ?"  cried  old  Donzelli.  "  The  golden  harvest 
waves,  and  my  idle  child,  when  it  is  in  her  power,  will  not  reap  it  down. 
Miserable  girl !  better  I  had  buried  you,  for  twenty  pounds  would  have 
done  that ;  and  what  we  have  saved,  the  paltry  five  thousand,  would  not 
daily  melt  away,  as  now  will  be  the  case,  for,  though  we  give  up  this 
house,  I  calculate  you  will  cost  me  yearly — But  I  will  bend  you,  stub- 
bom  one,  yet,"  added  Donzelli,  shaking  his  fist  at  her.  "  I'll  force  you 
on  the  stage — you  shall  sing  whether  you  will  or  not.  Why,  the  doctor 
says  you  are  pretty  well  recovered  now ;  and  *  pretty  well*  with  medical 
men  always  means  'quite.'     I  say  you  are  quite  recovered." 

"Not  exactly,  dear  father;  I  still  feel  very  weak,  and  the  exertion  of 
singing  in  public — " 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Donzelli,  cutting  her  short ;  "  permit  me  to  know 
best.     I  repeat  you  are  equal  to  it,  and  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
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you  from  resuming  your  professional  duties,  and  recruiting  our  exliausted 
funds,  but  your  own  obstinacy.  However,  you  are  like  your  mother 
before  you,  self-willed,  the  veiy  plague  of  my  life,  and  I  often  wonder  I 
bore  with  her  so  patiently,  and  that  I  continue  to  humour  you  so  long. 
Ah !"  added  the  good  man,  looking  on  the  ground,  ^'  my  disposition  must 
be  very  excellent,  or  I  should  never  preserve  my  temper  as  I  do." 

He  turned  his  back  on  Emilia,  and  left  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
after  him  ;  but  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  Donzelli  again  made 
his  appearance ;  to  say  truth,  his  manner  had  considerably  softened,  his 
hce  was  covered  with  smiles,  and  a  stranger  might,  indeed,  have  pro- 
nounced him,  as  he  himself  had  averred,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  amiable 
disposition. 

"  Emilia,  my  dear,"  he  began,  coaxingly ;  "  come,  come,  you  know  I 
love  you,  and  I  hope  you  love  me.  Please  your  father  now — obUge  me, 
my  love ;  say  you  will  sing  twice — ^just  twice ;  to  tell  you  a  little  secret, 
1  had  an  interview  yesterday  with  the  manager.*' 

"  And  what  of  that,  father  ?" 

"  He  says,  if  you  will  consent  to  reappear  on  tbe  boards,  you  shall  have 
500/.  for— for— " 

"  Well !  there,  father,  since  you  desire  it  so  ardently,  I  consent." 

''Thank  you!"  cried  the  delighted  parent,  throwing  his  arms  around 
his  child's  neck ;  "  that's  a  good  girl.  500/.  for  twice  did  I  say  ? 
— pshaw!  'tis  just  the  same  thing, — for  singing  four  nights — yes,  yes, 
only  four  nights.  There,"  he  added,  smothering  her  with  kisses,  "  we 
won't  say  anything  more  just  now  ;  111  off  to  the  manager,  and  arrange 
all  about  it.     Good  bye! — ah !  ah!  we  shall  get  on  after  all." 

And  Emilia,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  her  father,  did  appear 
once  more  in  ner  favourite  characters.  Her  return  to  the  stage  was 
hailed  with  rapture,  and,  borne  onwards  by  her  former  enthusiasm,  the 
prima  donna  gave  herself  up  to  the  ardour  of  the  hour,  exerted  all  her 
splendid  overwhelming  powers,  and  even  surpassed  herself. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Emilia  went  through  her  arduous  duties  for 
three  nights  ;  on  the  fourth  she  failed ;  native's  over-taxed  energies 
gave  way,  and  she  was  conveyed  from  the  theatre  to  her  home  in  an 
insensible  state,  and  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being.  The  result 
was,  that  her  old  disease  returned  upon  her  with  double  violence,  and  now 
for  the  vocalist  there  existed  indeed  little  hope. 

*'  I  tell  you  she  is  not  going  to  die,  doctor.  I'll  not  have  it — 1*11  not 
hear  of  it  ;  you  are  her  murderer,  if  you  cannot  cure  her — mind  that. 
Half  of  her  illness  is  obstinacy,  because  she  is  too  idle  to  exercise  her 
talents — her  talents,  which  I  consider  my  property,  for  she  wants  some 
months  yet  of  twenty-one.  Consumption  ? — last  stage  ? — 'tis  no  such 
thing  ;  she  wants  rousing.  I  will  go  to  her  room  and  do  it.  Nay,  don't 
hold  me  back ;  she  is  my  child,  I  suppose,  not  yours  ?  Oh,  yes !  you 
may  accompany  me,  if  you  like.  Mild?  I'll  speak  to  her  mildly,  of 
course ;  I'll  not  frighten  her,  be  assured.  I  suppose  I  have  cause  to  grieve 
more  than  you,  for  her  death  will  scarcely  render  you  a  ruined  man  ?" 

She  lay  in  beauty,  pale  as  marble,  yet  lovely  and  innocent-looking  as 
a  dreaming  child.  Her  large  Italian  eyes  opened  as  the  physician  and 
her  ftither  approached  the  bed,  and  a  sweet  smile  expressive  of  resignation 
to  her  fate  stole  over  her  faded  features.  Ah !  what  so  interesting,  what 
so  holy,  yet  what  so  sad,  as  the  death-bed  of  the  gifted,  the  beautiful^ 
and  young  ? 
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The  master-passion  was  strong  even  now  in  £milia*s  bosom,  for,  witiioiit 
addressing  any  one  in  particular,  she  whispered  audibly — 

*'  Will  there  be  sweet  sounds  in  the  land  of  spirits  ? — will  there  be 
nnging  in  heaven  r 

*^  My  love,"  said  Donzelfi,  in  as  kind  a  tone  as  he  was  aUe  to  speak, 
'^  do  not  talk  of  that ;  we  are  goings  to  keep  you  among  us,  of  course  we 
are.  Ah !  Emilia,  'twas  rather  unfortunate,  though,  that  you  broke  down 
before  the  completion  of  the  engagement,  for  the  manager,  m  consequence 
declares  he  will  not  pay  me  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stipulated  sum. 
However,  my  love,  I  shall  bring  an  action  against  him  for  the  full  amount 
of  500/.,  and  I  think  the  law  is  on  our  side.  There,  don't  speak.  Nnrse^ 
I'll  trouble  you  for  that  orange  ;  cut  it  first.  Here,  my  child,  'twill 
refresh  you." 

<<  Fawer,  father,  do  not  regard  the  money  so  much.  You  will  not 
want  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Yes,  but  I  shall  want.  I  shall  be  unable  to  turn  my  hand  to 
anything.  I  shall  have  no  income — I  shall  be  a  beggar.  Gone  ? — 
where  are  you  going?  Doctor,  you  put  these  notions  into  the  child's 
head.  Now — Fm  not  speaking  loud — I  see  you  are  all  against  me,  and 
want  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter's  services ;  but  I'll  instantly  fetch  an- 
oiiier  plmician  to  restore  the  girl,  if  I  have  to  fee  him  with  twenty 
pounds! 

The  father  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  fciint  vmce  of  Emilia 
called  him  back. 

''  Dear  father,  I  want  no  other  physidan  than  the  kind  friend  wha 
stands  here.  I^y  remain  by  me,  for  I  may  not  have  long  to  speak 
to  you." 

The  nurse  supported  her  head,  for  she  was  sinking ;  Graham  chafed 
her  poor  hand  and  bathed  her  temples.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  a 
little  revived. 

*'  Why,  this  is  dreadful !"  exclaimed  Donzelli,  looking  in  real  alarm  at 
the  physician.  "  1  am  beginning  to  think  I  shall  lose  my  child  after  alL 
My  love,"  he  continued,  in  soft  accents,  stooping  over  her,  ^'  do  rouse 
yourself,  and  don't  give  way.  Live,  if  it  is  only  for  my  sake,  for  think 
now  utterly  destitute — I  mean  desolate — I  shall  be.  I  promise — fiuth- 
fully  promise — that  when  you  are  one-and-twenty,  and  this  will  be  in  a 
few  months,  all  you  gain  shall  be  your  own — ^that  b,  I  shall  expect  only 
a  small  portion :  so  you  see  you  have  every  reason  to  wish  to  live." 

"  Farewell,  dear  father — may  you  be  happy!    I  go  to— my  mother." 
*^  Ah !  I  lost  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  scudi  a-year  when  she  died," 
exclaimed  the  monetary  calculator;  '^  and  now  I  shall  lose— oh !  I  was 
bom  to  ill-fortune,  wronged  and  wretched  man  that  I  am!" 

He  stepped  back  a  few  paces  from  the  bed,  clenching  Ins  hands  and 
gazing  wildly,  half  angrily,  on  his  expiring  child.  The  physician  was 
shocked  at  the  man's  conduct,  but  felt  it  his  duty  rather  to  direct  his 
attention  to  his  poor  patient.  And  Emilia's  hand  lay  in  his, — her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him, — -her  lips  murmured  her  thanks  ^Euntly  and  more 
fJEuntly, — and  so  she  died. 

When  Donzelli  saw  that  the  companion  of  his  old  age,  the  sweet 
child  of  song,  the  star  of  beauty,  the  worshipped  of  an  applauding  crowd, 
was  no  more,  he  did  not  bend  or  weep ;  but  with  that  hardness  and 
selfishness  which  had  disting^shed  his  character  through  life,  he  turned 
away  from  the  bed,  and  muttered,  ''  I  am  a  ruined  man  I" 
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A  Thousand  Miles  and  Fourteen  Days  fob  Fourteen  Pounds. 

A  journal  of  a  tour  in  FRANCE,  IN  DECEMBER,  1848. 

1848,  Saturday^  Dec.  9^.— This  afternoon,  at  3.50,  lleflt  a  town  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  proposing  to 
myself  a  yisit  to  France,  there  to  spend  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  as 
Kttle  money  as  possible.  My  cousin,  who,  being  an  architect,  needs  no 
better  name  than  T.  Square, — ^initials  are  odious, — had  agreed  to  travel 
with  me.  A  fixed  point  was,  that'on  Friday,  the  1 5th,  we  should  meet 
another  relative,  henceforth  Joseph — and  my  French  friend  of  long 
acquaintance,  Daniel  for  the  nonce,  at  Abbeville.  Daniel,  who  is 
government  architect  to  the  Department  of  the  Somme,  had  business 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  we  should 
all  four  excorse  awhile  in  Ficardy.  Our  plan  was  otherwise  utterly  in- 
detnute. 

In  London,  I  quartered  myself,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  at 
a  Mend's  house,  which  I  mention,  because  the  circumstance  had  a 
trifling  influence  upon  the  cost  of  this  journey,  of  which  more  hereafter 
in  delail. 

Sunday^  Dec.  \Oth, — Square  and  I  discussed  our  plan,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared he  had  made  an  engagement  not  easy  to  renounce,  for  the  next 
day,  vis.,  for  an  architectural  excursion  to  Stanmore,  it  was  arranged 
with  him  and  his  friends  that  I  should  be  of  the  party;  that  we  should 
kave  town  for  Stanmore  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  previously  send- 
ing our  baggage  down  to  the  South-Eastem  Railway  Station,  whence  we 
were  to  depart  for  Folkestone  by  the  5.30  p.m.  train  if  possible,  and  if  not 
by  that,  by  the  8.30  p.m.  mail  fast  train.  These  particulars  are  not  other- 
wise important  than  as  they  account  for  our  travelling,  as  we  eventually 
did,  by  the  mail  train  and  Folkestone  steamer,  a  comparatively  expensive 
route  and  mode  of  travel,  instead  of  by  cheaper  means, — steamer,  for  in- 
stsnoe,  direct  from  London-bridge.  And  I  shall  note  facts  bearing  thus 
imon  our  expenditure,  intending  to  subjoin  some  sort  of  synopsis  of  it  and 
of  other  ''facts  and  figures,"  and  to  illustrate  altogether  the  feasibility 
of  chefq>,  and  yet  decent,  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  instructive  travel. 

Monday y  Dec.  llt/i. — We  spent  an  exceedingly  agreeable  day  at 
Stanmore,  looking  over  a  new  house  in  the  Collegiate,  Gothic,  or  Uni« 
versity  Lodge  style,  which  is  there  being  completed  and  elaborated  under 
Square*s  superintendence. 

This  Stanmore  fact,  by  the  way,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  disregarded, 
seeing  it  to  be  this  peculiar  one,  viz.,  that  at  three  o'clock  one  fine  after- 
noon we  were  dawdling  about  in  the  winter  sunshine,  and  leisurely  dis- 
cussing architectural  this,  that,  and  the  other,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don, and  at  midnight  were  afloat  in  the  Channel,  half  way  across  to 


We  returned  to  town  too  late  for  the  5.30.  train,  and  proceeded  city- 
wards, to  take  the  one  at  8.30.  Passing  by  the  office  of  the  South- 
Eastem  and  Continental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in  the  Regent's- 
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Circus,  suggested  to  us  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  advantage  by 
there  booking  through  for  Boulogne,  which  we  did,  but  gained  no  advan- 
tage that  I  am  aware  of. 

An  hour  and  three-quarters'  trainwork  turned  us  out  at  Folkestone. 
The  omnibus  outside  was  under  weigh  in  a  few  minutes,  and  took  us  to 
the  pier  alongside  the  steamer,  just  in  time,  as  of  course  planned,  to 
deposit  us  and  our  baggie  on  board  before  she  sailed. 

Here,  once  for  all,  I  make  memorandum  of  my  sincerest  eonvicticm 
of  the  important  comfort  it  is  to  travellers  journeying  in  our  fashion, 
to  have  with  them  no  more  baggage  than  each  can  nimself  carry.  My 
portmanteau  was  an  cUra  cura  to  us  in  a  small  way  throughout.  A 
carpet-bag,  or  some  other  portable  package  to  hold  the  wardrobe  or  store 
of  necessaries^  and  a  knapsack  in  which  to  carry  a  few  of  them  when  the 
bag  is  abandoned  on  a  walking  expedition,  are  the  limit.  For  the  carpet- 
bag a  something  might  be  advantageously  substituted,  that  would  hold  a 
hat,  as  well  as  the  compressible  things,  for  although  a  cap  is  to  my  mind 
a  hundred  to  one  against  a  hat  for  comfort  en  route,  the  hat  is  still 
necessary,  if  one  would  avoid  a  guyish  effect  in  civilised  places. 

France  was  no  terra  incognita  to  me;  so  that  I  am  not  likely,  I 
hope,  to  be  elaborately  Pickwickian  in  my  notes.  I  shall  try  to  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  specialties  and  personal  incidents. 

The  night  was  pure  moonlight,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Boulogne, 
the  whole  scene  of  harbour,  quays,  houses,  &c.,  was  bathed  in  it ; — yes, 
after  consideration,  bathed  is  the  suitable  word,  and  I  therefore  use  it, 
notwithstanding  penny-a-line  desecration  thereof.  We  had  to  go  through 
the  nuisance  of  exhibiting  passports  and  passing  baggage,  before  we  got 
to  hotel  quarters.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  knowing  people,  how 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  provide  oneself  m  London  with  a  passport  for 
France ;  that  one  may  be  procured  at  the  landing-port,  and  the  same  end 
foe  attained.  I  can  only  say,  that  a  row  of  functionaries  sat  behind  a 
counter  at  Boulogne,  and  seemed  to  expect  a  passport  firom  eveiy 
traveller.  They  took  ours,  and  kept  them  till  the  next  morning. 
Qu^erey  they  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  declare  us  out  of  order 
if  we  had  had  none  to  produce  ?  Next  morning  we  each  took  out, 
at  an  expense  of  two*  francs,  a  passeport  provisoire  for  Paris,  on 
the  clear  understanding  that,  even  if  we  did  not  go  to  Paris,  it  would 
enable  us  to  move  about  France — circuler  Ubrement — and  quit  the 
country. 

For  the  baggage  business  we  entered  at  one  end  of  a  roueh,  bamlike 
sort  of  warehouse,  and  stood  behind  a  wooden  grating,  watching  gangs 
of  women  haul  in  cartloads  of  baggage,  till  all  was  declared  to  be  there^ 
when,  by  the  help  of  a  comnUssionairCf  we  passed  inside  the  grating, 
and  the  work  of  examination  was  soon  enough  over.  It  was  imwhole- 
eome  standing  in  the  crowd  meanwhile.  Then  we  hired  a  woman  porter 
to  carry  our  things  up  to  Hughes's  Hotel.  I  felt  ashamed  to  let  her  do 
it,  but  it  was  her  vocation,  and  she  strode  away,  though  but  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  bearing  a  large  portmanteau  and  a  carpet-bag,  with  ap« 
parent  ease. 

Coming  out  of  the  passport-office,  I  called  for  the  commissionaire  of 
Hughes's  Hotel. 

<'  Hughes  —  Hdtel  Royal,"  somebody  said  in  the  crowd. 

<*  Ya-t-il  toujours  du  Royal  en  France  ?"  I  inquired. 
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"  Non,"  bawled  another,  "  il  n'y  a  que  la  Nationalite." 

All  the  same  it  was  plain  that  royal  was  still  a  safe  and  familiar 
word. 

We  comforted  ourselves  at  Hughes's  with  that  appreciation  of  the* 
process  peculiar  to  the  first  quiet  [sit-at-ease  hours  after  a  sea  voyage^ 
and  got  to  bed  about  five  in  the  morning. 

Tuesday i  Dec.  12//*. — We  leisurely  strolled  about,  much  delighted  ta 
think,  that  English  letters  and  engagements  were  past  praying  for,  to 
sniff  very  pure  air,  and  to  take  in  the  sight  of  various  unwonted  and 
picturesque  objects.  It  is  the  detail  of  ordinary  French  street  architec- 
ture that  g^ves  value  to  it.  The  houses  are  certainly  on  the  average 
much  larger  than  ours,  but  the  detail  about  them, — numerous  windows, 
architraves,  sunblinds,  &c.,— enhances  the  effect  of  size.  Decidedly 
there  is  a  picturesqueness,  as  far  as  that  goes,  about  a  French  town, 
even  an  ordinary  modem  place,  that  one  misses  in  England. 

We  visited  the  Haute  Ville,  and  walked  round  the  ramparts,  selecting 
"  bits  of  pic," — as  Square  called  them, — to  our  fancy,  and  altogether  en- 
joying the  walk  mightily.  I  have  an  agreeable  recollection  of  these  first 
hours  in  France  on  this  excursion,  as  bright  and  jolly  in  a  pre-eminent 
d^ree.  The  cathedral,  as  they  call  it  here,  is  of  a  despicable  architec- 
ture,— very  ambitious, — and  at  the  same  time  so  little  advanced  towards 
completion,  after  many  years  and  much  money  spent,  that  it  is  surely 
destined  to  remain  that  sort  of  stone-and-mortar  abortion,  which  in 
England  we  call  a  "  folly.'' 

Descending  the  hill,  we  crossed  the  harbour  to  Capecure,  a  settlement 
which  appeared  to  us  more  or  less  dismal.  A  walk  along  the  southern 
jetty  to  the  lighthouse  at  its  end,  accompanied  the  whole  way  by  a 
drummer  and  trumpeter  of  the  Douane  soldiery,  respectively  learning 
to  drum  and  trumpet,  filled  up  our  daylight.  The  dnmiming  was  a 
most  energetic  rattle,  breaking  out  continually  in  fresh  places  with  com- 
plicated volubility,  and  alternating  with  an  occasional  trumpet  blast, 
most  melancholy,  but  not  most  musical. 

We  noted  Boulogne  for  a  pleasant  town,  at  which  a  watering-place 
life  of  a  few  weeks  might  be  very  agreeably  spent.  There  are  hilly 
breezy  situations  above  the  place,  where  women  and  children  might  be 
planted  with  great  likelihood  of  thriving. 

An  after-dinner  visit  to  a  cafe^ — a  cafe  being  a  French  sight,  a  thing 
to  be  studied,  and  indeed  a  resource  indispensable  in  France,  seeing 
that  the  requirements  of  a  stay-at-home,  fireside  turn  of  mind  are 
there  utterly  unprovided  for, — and  here  we  made  billiard-table  acquaint- 
ance with  an  Englishman  engaged  in  teaching  French  to  the  Boulogne 
English,  who  told  us  it  was  essential  to  his  success  to  be  thought  French^ 
He  dressed  for  the  part  "  with  studied  negligence," — as  Mr.  Cooper  says 
of  the  black  silk  ties  of  his  naval  heroes, — and  was  certainly  French 
enough.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  wore  moustaches, — those  cheap-and- 
nasty  accompaniments  to  a  foreign  face. 

The  election  for  President  of  the  Republic,  then  g^ing  on,  seemed 
to  create  no  excitement  at  Boulogne.  '*  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  it," 
everybody  said,  but  nobody  appeared  to  care  much  about  the  matter. 

Sitting  by  our  hotel  fireside,  we  settled  that  we  would  next  morning 
pack  clothes  &c.  for  two,  into  the  carpet-bag,  adapting  to  it  a  strap 
for  slinging  over  the  back,  dismiss  the  remainder  of  our  things  to  Abbe- 
ville, and  ourselves  take  the  field  in  light  marching  order^  and  go  where 
VOL.  xvn.  T 
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we  listed,  to  fill  up  time  till  Friday.  This  was  Tuesday  night.  Where  to 
go  and  what  to  do  ?  We  consulted  the  mi^,  and  determined  upon  going 
hy  railway  to  a  place  called  Rue,  and  then  on  foot  to  Le  Crotoy,  marked 
opposite  to  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  and  whence  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
cross  the  ri?er  to  that  place.  little  did  we  dream  of  toe  difficolties  tkat 
lay  between  us  and  the  consummation  thus  quietly  proposed !  St; 
Valery  was  to  be  reached— ^a^/  Singularly  enough,  the  Boulogne 
people  could  give  us  no  specific  information  about  the  country  in  qoe^ 
tion,  though  Ipng  within  a  few  hours  of  them.  However,  we  saw  our 
line  plain  and  easily  enough,  apparently,  on  the  map,  and  so  folded  h 
up,  and  went  on  enjoying  the  fire  and  the  talk  without  doubt  or 
for  the  future.  And  we  were  right.  Sufficient  for  the  day,  every 
traveller  knows,  is  the  evil  thereof;  and  if  one  tries  to  settle  preciselj 
beforehand  how  all  things  are  to  be  done,  one*s  time  of  travel  resolves 
itself  into  a  continual  perturbation  of  spirit,  of  the  most  pestilent  and 
pleasure-destro3ring  kind. 

Wednesda^y  Dec.  iSth. — By  break&st-time  we  had  our  padcages 
ready,  and  were  eager  for  the  campaign.  At  the  railway-station  wa 
committed  our  sarcophckgus  to  the  care  of  the  goods*  department,  and  at 
twelve  mid-day  started  for  Rue  in  a  third-class  carriage.  Yes, 
class,  and  not  first.  On  one  of  the  German  railways  mey  say  of 
first-class  carriages,  that  only  three  sorts  of  people  use  them, — princes, 
Englishmen,  and  fools.  The  sun  shone  gloriously ;  we  were  in  high 
spirits;  the  knight-errantry  and  independence  of  the  thing  were  quite 
satisfactory;  and  we  steamed  out  of  the  station  in  the  fittest  possible  mood 
to  make  the  most  of  the  chances  before  us. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  anybody  in  a  listless  or  preoccupied  state 
of  mind,  to  regard  the  first  twenty  or  thirhr  miles  of  country  on  the 
Boulogne  and  Amiens  Railway  as  dreary  and  uninteresting.  The  per- 
ceptions however,  of  jolly  travellers  are  in  a  propitious  state  of  excite- 
ment,  which  enables  them  to  see  things  in  the  best  light.  And,  in 
truth,  no  new  country  is  uninteresting.  If  it  be  dreary  and  barren,  its 
▼ery  dreariness  and  barrenness  are  of  themselves  interesting— suggestive 
of  something  past  or  to  come ; — very  likely  by  no  means  destitute  of 
visible  present  attractiveness, — in  point  for  instance,  of  form,  colour,  mos^ 
light  and  shade,  &c.  And  so  it  is  that  great  mistakes  are  made  in 
noting  down  many  a  mile  in  the  log,  as  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

The  country  between  Boulogne  and  Rue  is  certainly,  for  the  most  part, 
barren  enough.  There  are  but  few  trees,  and  very  little  verdure  of  any 
kind,  to  be  seen.  The  road  runs  near  the  sea,  through  sandhills,  and 
across  extensive  flats  of  peatsoil,  illimitable  to  the  eye.  Where  sand 
occurred,  rushes  had  been  carefully  planted  to  keep  it  together,  and  pre- 
vent its  choking  up  the  line.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Etaples,  where  the 
Canche  meets  the  sea,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Authie  is  crossed,  the 
effect  of  water  is  added.  There  are  farms  and  houses  too,  many  of 
them  with  an  air  of  the  ancient  chateau  about  them;  village  churdies^ 
and  little  pavilions  and  towers  and  points  sticking  up  in  the  landscape^ 
which  were  all  more  or  less  peculiar  and  picturesque.  It  was  amusii^ 
to  be  anxiously  warned  by  two  French  sailors,  our  travelling  com- 
panions, of  our  approach  to  a  short  tunnel;  they  seemed  to  expect  us 
to  faint  on  the  spot.  They  wist  not  of  Kilsbey,  Woodhead  on  the 
Manchester  and  Sneffield,  or  the  g^at  Manchester  or  Leeds  Tunnel,  or 
Clay  Cross  or  Matlock  High  Tor. 
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At  twenty  minutes  past  one  p.m.  we  reached  Rue.  Shouldering  the 
bag,  I  asked  the  way  to  Le  Crotoy.  "  Tout  droit  monsieur,"  which, 
nine^-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  answer  one  gets  to  the  ques- 
tion.    '*  Bon,''  and  we  marched. 

Observing,  as  we  passed  through  the  village,  a  massive  tower  and  a 
large  white  building  behind  the  houses,  we  inquired  whether  there  was 
anything  to  see  here.  "  Nothing  ;'* — ^and  we  believed  it.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  we  returned  a  few  days  after  to  this  very  village  of  Rue, 
in  company  with  Daniel  and  Joseph,  expressly  to  visit  a  most  elaborate 
and  beautinil  little  chapel.  It  was  ^e  more  remarkable  that  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  chapel  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  place  of  actual  present  pilgrimage  and  popular  resort,  which 
the  common  folk  might  so  have  been  expected  to  recollect  and  recommend. 

Rue,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  places  scorched  by  the  devastation 
carried  right  and  left  into  this  country  by  the  English  army,  after  it  had 
passed  the  Somme,  and  immediately  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Cressy.* 

The  road  to  Le  Crotoy  leads  through  a  flat  country,  winding  much  to 
catch  two  or  three  villages  and  several  hamlets  or  knots  of  houses. 
It  is  unenclosed,  like  roads  in  France  generally,  with  g^ood  drains  on 
either  side,  and  in  capital  order.  It  is  what  is  called  a  chemin  vicinalf 
equivalent  to  our  parish  highway.  Canionniers,  or  road  workmen,  dis- 
tnhuted  along  the  French  roads,  have  each  a  certain  length  assigned  to 
them  to  keep  in  order,  and  are  superintended  in  this  work  by  chefs,  or 
inspectors;  and  this  organised  body  of  men,  besides  keeping  a  good  way, 
must  necessarily  form  indirectly  a  very  efficient  road  police.  The  guide 
posts  are  white,  with  bright  blue  lettering,  very  legible,  and  at  first  sight 
oistingubhable  from  other  sign-boards  of  all  sorts.  At  each  village 
oonvenient  information  is  intelligibly  conveyed,  by  the  name  of  the  place 
being  given  on  a  board,  with  two  arrows  pointing  respectively  up  and 
down  the  road,  and,  under  each,  the  name  of  the  next  place  and  its  dis- 
tance, all  in  white  and  blue  as  above.  On  one  cross-road  guide-post  we 
lead  "  Crecyy^  and  at  that  moment  were  certainly  not  far  from  the  battle- 
field. Agincourt  is  not  distant.  We  noticed  particularly  the  abundant 
quantity  of  straw  used  upon,  and  stacked  up  near  the  farms  and  cot- 
tages, indicadve  of  much  com ;  also  large  flocks  of  poultry,  and  exten- 
nve  orchards.  The  country  is  here  one  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural 
leeoorces,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  general  way  diligently  improved.  As 
matters  of  agricultural  economy,— or  rather  of  the  want  of  it,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word, — the  triangular-shaped  wooden  harrows  we 
saw  in  use,  and  the  two  horses  drawing  armfuls  of  straw  in  long,  narrow, 
high-wheeled  carts — which  could  not  have  been  made  to  carry  a  fair 
load — require  notice.     Women  waggoners  too. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  halfs  walk,  the  houses  of  Le  Crotoy,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pair  of  heavy  chiurch-towers,  showed  at  the  further  edge 
of  the  plam.  We  were  soon  there,  and  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
tndHmckure  oi  the  Somme,  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  meeting  tlie  sea  to 
the  right,  and  reaching  to  St.  Valery  opposite  us.  We  surveyed  the  place 
we  were  in,  and  a  very  curious  place  it  was,  differing  in  its  physiognomy 
from  any  other  French  village  I  had  met  with.     It  is  a  sort  of  Ultima 

*  See  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxiii.,  pp.  334,  478,  and  voL  Ixxxiv., 
pp.  97,  199,  311,  466.  *^  A  Visit  to  the  Battle-fields  of  Creasy  and  Agincourt. 
In  letters  addressed  to  H.  P.  Smith,  Esq.    By  Henry  Lawes  Long,  Esq." 
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Thuh  in  position.  I  suppose  nobody  ever  goes  to  it,  except  to  efoes  to 
St.  Valerj,  and  that  it  is  a  place  of  aquatic  resources  purely; — aquatie 
and  carroty  perhaps,  for  this  vegetable  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
district.  Vide  in  confirmation,  among  the  newspaper  imports  of  April 
1849,  a  ship  had  of  carrots ^from  SL  Valery. 

Like  Rue,  on  the  eve  of  Cressy,  Le  Crotoy  came  in  for  its  share  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  proximity  of  an  angry  and  a  hnngry  fbreign  foe* 

It  is  a  little  place^  perhaps  of  some  500  inhabitants.  The  plan  of  it9 
streets  much  resembles  a  creeping  plant  growing  upon  a  wall, — in  and  out^ 
round  and  round,  backwards  and  forwards,  without  anything  like  reeti4 
linear  arrangement.  The  houses  are  low  cottages,  mud  themselves,  and 
planted  on  the  very  mud,  au  naturel,  much  iLe  sort  of  habitations  I 
imagine  Irish  hovels  to  be ;  and  between  them  the  road  f(^ms  aft 
irregular  ravine,  of  mud  always.  Neariy  all  the  doors  of  the  houses 
were  open,  and  in  and  about  them  we  caught  sight  of  a  few  squaws  and 
children, — wrinkled,  brown,  squalid, — looking  as  if  they  lived  upon  what 
seems  to  be  here  the  native  element, — the  mud.  Talk  of  savage  life  far 
away  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  elsewhere,  here  it  was  at  Le  Crotoy,  within 
eight  hours  of  Paris,  and  seven  of  London,  in  full  blow.  From  the 
midst  of  the  mud,  and  the  low  huts,  and  the  ragged  bundles  that  did 
duty  in  the  picture  for  womea  and  children,  arose  in  fair  solid  masonry  m 
good-sized  Fifteenth  Century  diureh,  with  two  notable  towers  at  its  west 
end,  in  striking  contrast,  by  its  appearance  of  cost  and  durability,  with 
the  miserable,  draggle-tailed  symptoms  of  human  existence  around  it. 
Here  was  the  instance,  everywhere  found,  of  the  pre-eminence  in  former 
times,  of  religion, — at  least  of  its  outward  forms  and  attributes. 

We  rested  and  refreshed  in  the  back  room  of  a  pot-house,  where  the 
dingy  walls  and  shabby  furniture,  the  low  blackened  ceiling,  the  people 
playing  vrith  dirty  cards  close  to  small  casements,  and  tbe  whole  aspect 
of  the  place,  were  the  reality  of  a  Dutch  picture. 

At  Boulogne  we  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  distinct  account  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Somme,  and  of  the  manner  of  crossing  it ;  and 
seeing  when  we  first  arrived  at  Le  Crotoy,  at  three  o'clock,  simply  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  between  us  and  St  Valery,  we  chose,  in  the  foolish* 
ness  of  our  hearts,  to  imagine  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
about,  rest  and  refresh,  and  then  order  a  boat,  as  one  would  call 
a  cab  in  a  civilised  place.  I  now  thought  proper  to  make  inquiry,  in 
very  poco  curante  style,  of  one  of  the  people  in  the  Dutch  picture,  about 
the  passage.  *'  You  cannot  cross  in  a  boat  now ;  in  a  few  hours  you  may 
cross  the  sands  virith  a  gfuide.*'  This  was  rather  staggering,  for  in  two 
hours  it  would  be  dark.  However,  we  said  to  ourselves,  ^'  Be  it  so,'* 
and  tranquilly  proceeded  to  finish  taking  our  ease  in  our  inn. 

Ease  taken,  the  next  desideratum  was  a  guide.  We  were  referred  to 
a  party  of  them, — called  here  pcusagers,  for  it  is  a  profession  at  Le 
Crotoy — who  were  coming  up  from  the  beach,  having  just  landed  from 
St.  Valery.  "  Impossible^'  was  the  reply,  and  the  man  walked  on  into 
the  house.  It  was  tolerably  plain  he  meant  his  '^  impossible^'*  but  for 
greater  assurance,  we  interrogated  a  custom-house  officer,  whom  we  saw 
in  the  distance,  looking  out  to  sea  with  a  dreary  air  of  profound  resigna^ 
tion  to  duty.  He  knew  very  little  about  it,  but  thought  the  passagert 
might,  could,  would,  should,  or  ought  to  take  us  over.  So  we  applied 
to  them  again  at  their  house  of  call  or  office,  where  they  were  warming 
themselves  by  the  fire* 
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**  Tke  sea  will  be  down  in  two  hours  and  a  ha]f>  and  we  can  cross  to  St. 
Valeiy  with  a  gnide  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  v^pauager,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  '<but  the  way  to 
find  a  guide  ?"-— and  went  on  filling  his  pipe* 

Decidedlj  we  were  done— ^/Sbue^, — /untes,— the  last  Parisian  version 
<^  Mold^ — for  the  present.  What  next  ?  The  tide  would  float  a  boat  in 
the  morning ;  but  a  night  in  the  pot-house  at  Le  Crotoy  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Night,  however,  was  approaching  rapidly,  if  we  meant  to  go 
anywhere  else,  so  we  decided  upon  making  for  Noyelles,  some  four  miles 
higher  up,  whence,  the  embouchure  being  there  narrower,  and  the  water 
having  somewhat  subsided  by  the  time  we  should  arrive,  we  hoped  to  be 
able  to  cross.  An  obvious  resource  would  have  been  to  have  taken  the  rail- 
way from  Noyelles  to  Abbeville,  only,  we  had  planned  excursing  elsewhere 
till  Friday,  when  we  were  to  meet  Joseph  and  Daniel,  and  it  seemed  to 
«a  slow  aud  tiresome  to  break  through  the  arrangement.  Perseverance 
in  a  determination, — in  doing  what  one  has  proposed  to  do, — is  in  the 
4ibstract,  good,  so  we  decided,  on  principle,  that  we  would  not  go  to 
Abbeville  that  night,  and  that  we  would  cross  the  Somme  to  St.  Valery, 
saving  and  reserving  always  the  obstacle  of  the  pure  impossible. 

We  followed  the  high  bank  raised  to  keep  the  sea  out  of  the  country, 
which  would  otherwise  be,  and  once  must  have  been,  one  vast  lake  here- 
abouts. A  tract  of  slimy  mud,  the  edge  of  the  embouchurey  lay  to  the  right, 
reflecting  the  declining  light  of  day.  Rushes,  and  long  grass,  and  white 
4tonefl  varied  its  surface;  flocks  of  wild  fowl  spread  themselves  over  it,  or 
rose  as  we  approached,  and  fluttered  away  to  more  distant  ground ;  the 
water,  now  rapidly  contracting  in  width,  was  beyond ;  and,  plain  to  be 
seen,  was  the  goal  of  our  desires  and  hopes, — the  white  houses  of  St. 
Valery,  extending  along  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  pleasant  looking  hill 
above  them  closing  the  scene. 

On  we  trudged,  walking  hard  to  save  the  daylight,  lest  we  should  lose 
-our  way  in  this  imknown  land.  Twice  we  passed  a  mud  hut  on  the 
embankment,  a  place  for  custom-house  officers  or  wild  fowl  shooters  to 
4quat  in,  and  from  one  of  them  emerged  a  man  in  a  ragged  uniform  and 
•  a  dog.  Just  as  it  was  dark,  three  men  passed  us,  they  and  the  soldier 
being  the  only  people  we  met  by  the  way,  and  one  of  them  told  us  we 
were  right  for  Noyelles.  We  got  into  a  highway,  and  a  mile  further 
reached  the  Noyelles  Railway  station,  much  to  our  comfort. 

We  asked  the  porter  in  attendance  if  people  ever  crossed  at  that 
time  of  night  to  St.  Valery  ?  "  Yes."  And  ne  sent  a  servant  of  the 
station-master  for  her  husband,  a  professed  guide.  In  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  enter  guide,  a  lank  man  in  mud-coloured  clothes,  and  high 
mud-boots,  with  a  thin  brown  face,  and  looking,  like  the  people  of  Le 
Crotoy,  as  if  he  ate  the  mud.  He  laid  down  a  long  duck-gun,  retaining 
a  long  stick.  We  buckled  our  bag  upon  his  back.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is 
safe  to  cross  ?"  "  Yes."  And  about  half-past  six  exit  g^uide  and  guide's  dog, 
and  travellers,  from  the  Noyelles  station,  to  achieve  the  notable  adventure 
-of  crossing  the  Somme  on  foot  by  night.  Parvis  componere  magna,  it 
was  no  imimportant  achievement  when  the  English  host  crossed  it  just 
hereabouts,  coming  from  the  opposite  shore,  five  centuries  ago,  for  it  is 
aaid  to  have  been  near  Noyelles  that  an  ineffectual  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  passage  of  the  English  army,  which  halted  here  the  night  before 
Cressy. 

After  keeping  the  railway  for  a  while,  we  crossed  some  rough  ground. 
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from  which  we  emerged  upon  the  yeritable  beach.     This  preeently 
became  sand  and  mud  and  small  pools.     Finally,  we  came  to  a  hak  on 
the  edge  of  an  immistakable  sheet  of  wat^.     I  had  had  a  dim  idea  of 
being  carried  on  the  guide's  back  across  water  of  some  sort,  bat  none  of 
any  water  like  this.     Our  guide  was  a  duck-shooter,  and  he  and  his  doe^ 
amphibious  both,  knew  the  Somme  and  its  ways  and  habits  w^     He 
sent  in  his  dog  as  avant-courier  or  Sprouveur.      We  heard  his  feet 
splashing  through  the  shallows  for  some  time,  and  then  we  suddenly  heozd 
nothing, — he  was  swimming, — the  deep  water  came  too  socm  there. 
Dog,  and  then  man,  tried  here  and  there,  and  man  at  last  went  ^BaAj 
away  from  us  over  the  lake,  and  out  of  sight.     He  returned,  and  said 
gloomily  and  dejectedly,  as  if  he  felt  the  force  of  the  unpleasant  fact — 
find  to  be  dismal  was  evidently  his  wont; — "Ah!  il  y  a  fBonensemeBt 
d'eau."     He  was  a  puir  boddie ;  the  mud  pies  he  lived  upon  were  deariy 
a  depressing  diet.     Then,  without  more  words,  he  set  a  back  for  me  to 
jump  upon.     So  I  did,  with  something  of  the  sort  of  feeling  I  should 
nave  experienced  on  mounting  a  modem  Pegasus,  and  he  tramped  into 
the  water.     There  was  a  diffieulty  in  holding  on  to  him,  and,  at  ihe 
same  time,  in  keeping  my  heels  clear  of  the  water ;  and  once  or  twice, 
when  I  made  a  discreet  wnggle  to  get  better  grip  of  him,  he  ezdaimed, 
in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  "  Ne  bougez  pas, — S.  N.  de  D.,  ne  bouges 
pas !"  so  thenceforth  1  oudged  not.     He  dropped  me  on  the  mud-bank 
on  the  other  side,  and  gave  a  sigh.     Having  taken  breath,  he  re-entered 
the  water  with  a  resig^ned  air,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  back  widi 
Square,  who,  describing  his  own  sensations  of  the  moment,  says  he  had 
meanwhile  stood  shivering  in  his  loneliness  on  the  bank,  while  we  went 
away  into  the  dark  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Now  it  did  occtir  to  me,  "  Suppose  this  fellow  to  be  a  villain,  and 
that  when  we  are  half  over,  he  ducks  and  drowns  me,  and,  returning, 
takes  up  the  unsuspecting  Square,  and  ducks  and  drowns  Atm,  and, 
having  emptied  our  respective  pockets,  leaves  our  bodies  to  be  washed 
down  to  Le  Crotoy  in  the  night  by  the  returning  tide,  inventing  an  ex- 
ceedingly probable  tale  of  accident  at  Noyelles !"  Therefore  I  did  place 
convenient  to  my  hand,  during  the  ride,  a  certain  Spanish  South  Ameri* 
can  knife,  my  usual  companion  in  travel,  having  a  blade  about  seven 
inches  long,  one  and  a  half  wide  at  the  hilt,  tapering  to  a  fine  point, 
keen  sharp  along  one  edge,  and  halfway  down  the  other,  strong,  and 
manufactured  of  the  very  best  English  razor  steel,  with  a  crucifix  stamped 
on  it  to  ensure  orthodox  stabbing,  all  expressly  to  the  order  and  pattern 
of  General  Rosas,  President  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

I  do  believe  however,  that  our  guide  was  harmless  and  honest,  and  I 
had  his  own  testimony  that  he  was  guiltless  of  any  retributiye  historical 
recollections  of  Cressy.     Fiat  jusiitia. 

Then  we  traversed  much  sand,  and  were  carried  over  another  pooL 
Each  time  guide  took  over  bag  first. 

Then  we  did  more  sand — whole  fields  of  it.  Then  came  water  agUB* 
We  saw  indistinctly  a  bank  opposite,  which  our  guide  declared  was 
fherbcy  where,  if  we  could  but  reach  it,  we  should  be  at  the  end  of  tlie 
adventure.  This  water,  however,  v^as  deep  and  broad,  and  it  reached  up 
and  down,  to  the  left  and  right,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  whidieTer  way 
we  walked.  Guide  and  dog  tried  it,  and  tried  again,  but  ooiold  make 
nothing  of  it.  It  was  not  exactly  too  deep  to  wade,  but  too  deep  and 
too  broady  to  allow  of  our  being  carried  over.     The  sitiiatioa  was  per- 
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viitjdikg.  To  give  up  and  to  return,  was  repugnant  to  <mr  chiyalroos 
h^l^gs,  or,  it  maj  perhaps  be  better  said,  to  our  English  pertinacity. 
Something,  howerer,  was  to  be  decided.  We  told  guide  we  would  take 
off  our  trousers  aud  wade  ourselves,  if  he  would  only  find  a  fit  place. 
He  tried,  and  came  back  to  tell  us  the  water  was  up  to  arms.  "  Ah ! 
that  implies  total  stripping ;  one  must  draw  a  line  somewhere^  and  we 
dxaw  ours  at  trousers.  Well, — would  it  be  down  to  trousers  in  an 
boor?"  ''  Yes."  So  we  lit  cigars  and  smoked  on  the  sands  to  pass  the 
time.     Just  then  rose  up  the  moon. 

The  hour  expired ;  guide  tried  the  water  again,  said  it  would  now  do, 
and  we  denuded  ourselves  of  all  but  upper  garments,  tied  trousers  ScCf 
round  our  necks,  and,  tucking  up  our  coat-tails  utterly,  followed  guide 
iUo  the  lake.  A  ludicrous  procession  we  must  have  appeared,  could  we 
have  been  just  then  lit  up  and  exhibited  to  grave  friends  at  home,— of 
whom  we  thought  at  the  moment, — the  dog  swimming  ahead,  our  brown 
lank  friend  in  his  boots  first,  and  then  myself  and  Square,  in  purissimis  ■ 
naiuraUbus  below,  but  compensating  for  the  deficiency  there,  by  extm 
and  preposterous  mufflings  about  our  necks  and  shoulders.  The  bottom 
was  soft  sand,  and  the  passage,  after  all,  no  great  hardship,  notwithstand* 
ing  December. 

Then  sand  again,  which  we  scampered  over,  still  trouserless,  and  then 
snother  wading.  Finally,  we  dressed  on  the  edge  of  this,  the  last  water 
we  had  to  cross. 

Then  came  mud,  an  endless  desert  of  mud,  an  ingredient  in  the  affiur 
we  had  not  bargained  for.  I  liad  no  previous  idea  of  anything  so  slip* 
pery,  sticky,  and  extensive.  There  were  fields  of  it ;  ravines  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  deep,  with  irregular  bottoms ;  acres  of  lumps  of  it,  each  about 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  three  from  its  neighbour ;  tracts  of  deep  ftirrowe 
of  it,  as  regular  as  if  made  by  a  giant*s  plough;  and  over  all  this  we 
floundered,  and  jumped,  and  balanced  ourselves,  performing  the  moft 
elaborate  gjrmnastics  to  maintain  equilibrium,  the  fear  of  prostration  ia 
that  slough  of  despond  greatly  stimulating  our  agility.  Once,  Square^ 
jumping  at  a  mud  lump  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  missed  it,  lost  his  balance, 
and  after  a  succession  of  desperate  plunges  and  titubations,  was  proriden- 
tially  brought  up  breathless,  astride  of  a  friendly,  though  adhesive  boas. 
Another  time  I  heard  a  grunt  and  a  fervent  French  oath,  and  our  guide  lay 
flat  before  me  with  his  face  in  the  slime. 

We  got  through  at  last,  and  found  ourselves  landed  on  the  hard  road  ;— 
and  how  pleasant  it  was,  to  feel  a  hard  road  under  one's  feet ! — leading^ 
from  Abbeville  to  St  Valery,  the  navigable  canal  between  the  two  placea 
running  along  on  the  far  side  of  it. 

Down  this  canal  the  main  waters  of  the  Somme  are  made  to  flow.  The 
natural  embouchure  of  the  river  is  therefore  deprived  of  so  much  water, 
and  is  left  to  be  filled  by  minor  streams,  and,  at  the  rising  of  the  tide,  by 
the  sea. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  throughout  our  passage,  a  sort  of  electrie 
lifffat  that  followed  every  touch  of  the  wet  sand  and  mud  by  our  feet  and 
ftieks.  1  believe  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  in 
eertain  waters,  of  innumerable  illuminating  animalculse.  They  will  often 
be  observed  to  produce  a  flashing  brightness  in  the  sea  surrounding  a 
moving  ship ;  and  a  friend  tells  me  he  has  detected  them  in  a  bucket  o£ 
water  quietly  dipped  and  hauled  upon  deck  under  such  circumstances. 

We  nad  been  three  hours  crossing.     Our  guide  accompanied  us  down 
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the  road  till  we  were  fairly  upon  St.  Valery,  and  then,  with  a  five-frine. 
recompense,  which,  we  were  afterwards  assured,  was  ample  hire,  departed,) 
heing  anxious,  he  said,  to  get  hack  to  Noyelles  hefore  the  tide  rose  agaiiiy 
as  it  would  do  presently.  \ 

Be  it  observed,  that  this  feat  of  ours  was  one  not  often  acoompUabed^i 
and,  but  for  the  help  of  a  knowing  guide,  and  our  taking  ourselves  ^ledali 
care  to  have  our  wits  about  us,  would  have  been  somewhat  peiik>u8.  For^. 
one  of  us  stranepers  to  have  lost  the  rest  of  the  party,  for  instance,  would  ^ 
have  been  no  joke,  for  the  bearings  of  places  would  have  been  eatilv^ 
missed  in  that  uncertain  light,  and  among  the  heaconless  tracts  of  aand,  i 
water,  and  mud,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  attempting  doubtful  foidi 
hy  oneself. 

It  appears,  that  the  English  army,  immediately  before  the  hattle  o£ 
Cressy,  returning  homewards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  crossed  the .. 
Somme  at  a  place  now  called  Blanquetaque  (Blanche  taehe,  or  whiie 
spot,  where  there  is  firm  sand),  which  cannot  be  far  from  the  line  we  took« 
They  were  stopped  on  the  other  side  by  the  French,— or  stopped /or  ikem,  . 
^-and  there  fought  and  gained  their  desperate  battle.     If  any  of  their  ; 
steel-clad  warriors  strayed  into  our  mud  track,  I  make  no  doubt  they 
stuck  there  irredeemably,  and  are  there,  fathoms  deep,  to  this  day.* 

Into  St.  Valery  we  marched  by  moonlight,  bemudded  up  to  the  eyes, 
and  after  taking  a  general  survey,  pitched  upon  the  H6tel  du  P^re  Aaua^ 
where  a  light  was  burning,  for  our  quarters,  which  we  entered  between  , 
nine  and  ten  o'cbck.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  selection,  the  H6tel  da  , 
Pdre  Adam  being  kept  by  a  pleasant  old  Alsaciau  soldier,  known  here- 
abouts as  Fran9oi8,  whose  wife  was  an  English  woman,  imported  firom 
the  Borough,  where  our  host  had  once  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
poulterer. 

We  washed  off  as  much  of  the  mud  as  we  could, — it  was  not  to  be  got 
rid  of  at  one  cleansing, — and  sat  down  to  supper,  after  which  we  sought 
the  society  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Francois  at  their  kitchen  fire,  and 
remained  there,  listening  to  his  campaigning  stories  till  past  one  o'clock. 
He  was  a  character,  invaluable  to  a  noveust ; — the  slow,  grumpy,  hut  kind- 
hearted,  and,  to  us,  respectful,  German  soldier;  full  of  prejudices  and.- 
whimsical  notions;  talking  moreover,   French,   English,  German,  and  i 
Spanish,  and  given  to  inlay  his  conversation  with  specimens  of  each.  His/ 
style  of  swearing  was  curt  and  emphatic, — troopers  always  *'  swore  hor- 
riDly,"     "Dese  peepel  have  dare  own  stoopid  notions, — blaast  'em;"'» 
— ^miale,  deep  bass.     And  then  he  blew  forth  a  small  whifiT  of  smoke^ 
and  took  a  gentle  sip  of  grog,  with  the  contented  and  affirmative  air  of  . 
a  man  who  has  delivered  himself  of  a  strikingly  correct  sentiment.     He  . 
was  a  French  subject,  and  his  long  services  nad  been  in  Napoleon's 
armies.     He  must  have  been  near  seventy,  while  his  wife,  a  comelj' 
person,  could  not  have  been  much  above  thirty. 

At  this  house  we  met  by  chance  the  commissary  of  police  of  St.  Va- 
lery, one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  civil  and  debonncUre  Frenchman  I 
have  fallen  in  with.  He  told  us,  by  the  way,  that  we  should  be  more 
en  regie  as  to  passports  in  these  times,  if  we  contrived  to  get  firom  Pari8» 
before  we  turned  our  steps  homewards,  the  originals  we  had  sent  there^ 

•  VicU  the  articles  in  the  New  Monthly^  referred  to  in  a  previous  note.  When 
Englishmen  order  "  Puree  a  la  Cteqf'  from  a  Pariflian  carte,  few  of  them  probably 
know  that  this  is  their  Crecj,  and  that  the  soup  has  its  name  from  ihiir  battle-field, 
now  chiefly  famous,— in  France,— for  carrots.  ^ 
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e  8ud  we  might  obUun  by  reauesting  the  mayor  of  any  place  to 
ai^cation  firom  us  to  bare  them  forwarded  to  any  point  indi- 


wlnch  he 
hade  an 

Thursday  J  December  \Ath. — Our  hotel  was  situated  in  a  suburb  or 
doogation  of  St.  Valeiy.  The  ship-navigation  from  the  sea  to  AbbeYille 
18  cmnried  up  alongside  the  embouchure  of  the  Somme,  and  independently 
•f  ity  merely  touching  upon,  or  skirting,  without  communicating  with, 
tha  town  of  St.  Valery  proper,  which  covers  a  hill  nearer  the  sea,  and 
serving  only  the  suburb,  thus  constituted  the  real  port.  The  old  place 
luid  its  harbour,  available  in  former  times,  and  a  sort  of  pond  or  lake  in- 
dosed  by  works  connected  with  the  modem  navigation,  still  washes  the 
fi>ot  of  the  steep  rock  on  which  stand  its  church  and  castle.  Opposite 
our  windows  and  those  of  a  continuous  row  of  houses  of  which  the  Hotd 
du  P^re  Adam  forms  one,  lay  many  g^oodly  ships,  and  between  us  and 
them  extended  a  spacious  quay,  exhibiting  much  of  the  bustle  of  a  place 
«f  considerable  commercial  importance.  There  are  foreign  consuls  resi* 
dent  here,  and  the  Custom-house  is  a  large  building.  Against  its  wall, 
£Mang  the  water,  is  fixed  a  black  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  in  gilt 
letters,  to  the  effect,  that  hence  William  the  Conqueror, — Le  Canquerant, 
-^the  popular  and  ignorant  triumphant  reading  of  the  word  being  evi- 
dently a^pted, — sailed  in  the  year  1066  with  400  sail,  ''  pour  la  conquite 
d'Angleterre."  Very  well.  The  descendants  of  William  Le  Conguerani 
and  his  men  stuck  to  English  soil,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Enelish 
people,  mended  their  manners  and  improved  their  breed  among  them, 
and  had  no  ancestral  difficulties,  from  time  to  time  in  subsequent  ages 
down  to  the  year  1814,  about  battling  side  by  side  with  Saxons  against 
Aeir  mother  country,  and  continually  subjugating  the  same,  testibus 
notably,  events  which  occurred,  and  are  matters  of  recorded  history,  in 
the  pedicular  neighbourhood  whence  the  valiant  William  sailed  "  avec 
400  voiles." 

The  suburb  spreads  itself  out  as  you  go  seaward,  or  towards  the  old 
town,  from  a  mere  fa9ade  of  houses  uning  the  quay,  into  a  broader  mass. 
It  is  a  rough  picturesque  place.  We  emerged  from  its  principal  street 
ixpon  a  stnldng  view  of  the  church  and  town  of  Old  St.  Valery,  standing 
high  upon  a  rock  above  the  water,  in  admirable  advantage  of  position. 
As  an  architect,  my  companion  was  a  professor  of  the  picturesque,  and 
the  view  from  this  point  appeared  to  us  remarkably  effective.  The 
churoh,  a  structure  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  of  con- 
sideraUe  size,  and  much  beauty  of  form  and  detail,  rose  boldly  ^m  the 
e^^  of  a  rock  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  water.  Behind,  and 
on  the  hill  beyond  it,  clustered  the  houses  of  the  town,  with  rocks,  hills, 
and  trees,  carrying  out  the  line  still  further  towards  the  sea.  We  saw  all 
this,  and  were  pleased  by  it,  in  winter.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
smnmer  sun  and  the  summer  verdure  would  make  here  of  St.  Valery  an 
exceedingly  pretty  picture. 

Passing  under  the  church,  along  a  half-finished  jetty,  at  which  a 
numerous  squad  of  workmen,  duly  bearded  and  piped  a  la  mode  Fran^ 
gaisCf  were  pretending  to  labour,  lazily  earning  the  miserable  wages  of 
the  Republic,  we  turned  inwards  to  the  hill,  by  the  crumbling  remains 
of  a  lai^e  tower,  one  of  the  outworks  of  a  Norman  castle  visible  higher 
up,  the  defences  of  which  had  evidently  once  covered  the  whole  steep 
nde  hereabouts  down  to  the  water's  edge.  To  this  castle  we  ascended. 
There  were  the  perfect  remains  of  a  gateway,  a  deep  moat,  several 
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towers,  and  much  other  masonry ;  the  rain  altogether  unimpeachahlr 
Norman.  Here,  says  local  tramtion,  Harold  the  Dane  «im  confined* 
In  the  name  of  common  prudence,  why  did  not  William,  having  once  got 
him  there,  keep  him?  It  is  significant,  by  ihe  way,  that  our  peasant 
gxdde  of  last  night  had  never  heard  of  Cressy, — for  we  wished  to  have 
questioned  him  as  we  were  crossing,  about  Blanquetaque,  &c., — whilft 
everybody  here  knew  all  about  Harold  having  been  a  prisoner  in  tb» 
castle,  and  the  inscription  about  William  the  Conqueror  was  carefcdly^ 
preserved  in  all  the  glory  of  the  freshest  gilding. 

The  castle  and  its  dependencies  had  formerly,  it  was  evident,  covered 
a  large  extent.  Ancient  walls  run  up  and  down  over  the  hiUy  ground 
about  it,  including  a  large  area.  A  modem  chateau,  with  its  gazden^ 
fies  within  diem. 

Hence  we  descended  into  the  town.  Its  chief  feature  was  the  Ftace, 
or  market-place,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  churdi.  It  had  all  the 
tumble-down,  irr^plar  ingredients  of  pictorial  effect  one  meets  with  in 
all  old  places  abroad.  We  examined  the  interior  of  the  church,  which 
was  disappointing,  though  a  spacious  hall.  It  had  been  barbarised,  in 
the  approved  style  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  picturesque 
arrangement  is  to  be  noticed  here,  of  a  terrace  or  platform,  extencEmg 
between  the  church  and  the  edge  of  the  steep  rock.  The  same  exists  at 
Treport,  the  result  of  similar  local  peculiarities. 

An  old  gateway,  and  a  roadway  steeply  and  tortuously  descending 
through  it^  let  us  out  of  St.  Valery  on  the  side  next  the  suburb,  before 
leaching  which  a  short  interval  of  pleasant  open  hill-side  occurs  focing 
the  water,  with  here  and  there  a  maison  de  campagne  planted  on  it. 

The  French  notion  of  the  economy  of  labour  was  illustrated  on  die 
quay  of  the  port  by  a  needy  knife-grinder  there  plying  his  trade,  wImv 
we  observed,  employed  a  boy  to  turn  his  wheel  by  hand,  standing  bdund 
him,  while  he  himself  did  tne  g^nding,  or  fancy  work,  sitting  vefy  much 
at  his  ease  on  a  low  stool. 

We  visited  the  ChapeUe  des  Marina,  as  it  is  called,  standing  on  high 
ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  seaward.  We  noticed 
a  trifling  architectural  point  about  it,  viz.,  that  a  certain  effect  of  divisiim 
and  UnC' breaking  was  very  simply  and  cheaply  obtained  in  a  plain  and 
otherwise  bam-like  interior,  by  a  slight  set-off  in  the  wall,  where  the 
ehoir  began  combined  with  a  corresponding  raising  of  the  pavement* 
But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  place  were  its  ex  voto  offerings  of  mari- 
ners preserved  from  shipwreck,  in  the  shs^  of  suspended  models  o£ 
ships,  and  rude  pictorial  representations, — ^many  of  them  of  remote  date, 
-^-of  difficulties  and  disasters  at  sea,  accompamed  by  curiously  quaint 
descriptive  legends.  The  suspended  ship  models  we  noticed  afterwards 
in  several  other  diurches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast. 

Returned  to  the  P^re  Adam,  we  ordered  our  coach,  which  pieaenily 
appeared, — a  sort  of  vehicle  we  afterwards  often  rode  in, — a  two-wheeM 
cab  with  two  seats,  accommodating  passengers  indefinite  in  number.  This 
one  was  our  private  property  now,  and  in  it  we  started  at  half-past  two, 
P.M.,  for  Treport,  departing  under  a  salvo  of  kind  adieux  and  respeetfid 
bowings  and  curtsies  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Francois,  who»  if 
the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  been  leaving  the  house 
this  time  last  year,  could  hardly  have  offered  more  reverent  attentioiK 

My  recollec&ns  of  St  Valexy  are  pleasant.  Engfish  sportenen  go 
there  to  shoot  wild  fowl,  whidi  abound  on  the  river.     The  plan  1%  to  mg 
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a  hole  in  the  sand,  in  which  the  shooter  buries  himself  up  to  the  shoulders 
for  concealment,  and  then  blazes  away  at  opportunity.  The  elaborate 
artillery  of  duck-shooting  described  by  Colonel  Hawker,  does  not  seem  to 
be  employed. 

The  embouchure,  extending  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  from  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  river  at  St.  Valery  and  Le  Crotoy  up  to  its  narrow  tail 
below  Abbeville,  about  ten  miles  off,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  land. 
It  is  an  utter  waste,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  most  obvious  thing  to  do, 
i£  capital  were  plentiful  in  France,  or  could  be  had  for  the  purpose  else- 
where, to  bank  out  the  sea  and  reclaim  it.  I  cannot  imagine  that  in  an 
engineering  point  of  view  the  difficulties  could  be  g^ai.  The  sea  pours 
itself  in,  very  properly  according  to  its  own  peculiar  ideas  of  meum  and 
tuuniy  simply  because  no  trouble  is  taken  to  keep  it  out. 

Up  hill  and  down  dale  we  laboured  in  our  cab  to  Treport,  fifteen  slowly 
conquered  miles.  An  undulating  country;  productive;  but  not  pic- 
turesque; marked  evidences  of  careful  cultivation;  an  excellent  road.  Con- 
tmually  we  speculated,  as  we  looked  up  a  long  slope  we  were  ascending 
towards  the  close  of  our  journey,  that  we  should  presently  attain  its  snm- 
iiut»  and  thence  look  down  upon  Treport  and  Ville  d*Eu.  Continually 
we  were  balked  of  that  summit  by  more  unexpected  downs  and  ups. 
At  length  we  began  the  descent  of  a  tremendous  hill,  and  before  us,  on 
the  side  of  the  one  opposite,  lay  Ville  d'Eu,  with  its  church  and  ch^eau^ 
a  town  of  much  more  importance,  apparently,  than  we  had  any  idea  of; 
and,  the  valley  reached,  our  driver  inquired, — the  road  here  branching  two 
ways,— whether  we  wished  to  go  to  Ville  d'Eu  or  Treport?  We  said  Tte- 
port,  and,  accordingly,  he  drove  us  along  the  valley  seawards,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  there.  It  was  now  fairly  dark,  and  it  rained, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  dinner,  which  we  ordered  at  the  sort  of 
fisherman's  cafe  at  which  we  descended,  dignified,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
with  the  name  of  the  H6tel  de  France.  We  g^t  a  fire  made  in  a  room 
up-stairs,  and  there  ate  a  bad  dinner,  for  which  we  paid  an  improper 
price.  The  imposition  proceeded  from  the  same  sort  of  iniquitous  feeling 
with  which  the  driver  said  significantly  to  the  host  as  we  got  down, 
"  Deux  Anglais.*'  I  don't  think  I  have  been  often  or  grievously  cheated 
in  France,  but  there  does  exist,  strong  and  unquestionable,  and  pretty 
generally  there,  the  disposition  to  cheat  strangers  at  convenient  opportu- 
nity,— a  bad  fact. 

llie  hostess,  who  was  far  too  decent  a  woman  to  be  mated  with  her 
over-reaching,  sulky  pig  of  a  husband,  told  us  without  reserve,  that  the 
revohition  had  ruined  Treport,  as  no  doubt  it  has,  or  thereabouts,  for  it  is 
a  place  raised  from  obscurity  by  the  royal  favour  of  Louis  PhOippe,  who, 
with  his  family,  used  to  bestow  special  attention  on  it. 

Oar  cab  took  us  up  to  Ville  d'Eu  afiter  dinner,  to  the  H6tel  du  Cygne, 
where,  the  salle  a  manger  being,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  occupied 
by  the  table  cThSte,  the  hostess,  with  a  manner  that  showed  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  course,  referred  us  to  the  cafe  over  the  way.  Such  is  the 
arrangement  of  French  Ufe.  At  your  hotel  you  sleep,  and,  if  you  like, 
joa  dine  at  the  table  d'hote;  at  other  times  you  are  rather  a  nuisanoe 
there  than  otherwise ;  and  accordingly  you  betake  yourself  in  your  in- 
door half-hours  and  hours  to  the  neighbouring  cafe.  We  went  there ; 
watdied  people  playing  at  billiards  for  an  hour,  sipping  coffee  ourselves 
and  smomng  the  while ;  returned  to  the  hotel ;  lounged  about  the  now 
deserted  saUe  d  manger  ;  and  went  to  bed. 
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from  thb  fbbnch  of  osob6e  sand. 

Bt  Matilda  M.  Hats. 
Chapteb  XLI. 

At  this  moment  the  gates  of  the  temple  opened  with  a  metallic  somid, 
and  the  lovisibles  entered,  walking  two  and  two.  The  magic  tones  of 
ibe  harmonica,  then  newly  invented,*  and  unknown  to  the  wonderstruck 
ear  of  Consuelo,  were  heard  in  the  air,  seeming  to  descend  from  the 
cupola,  half-opened  to  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  to  the  vivifying  breezes 
of  the  night  A  shower  of  flowers  fell  slowly  upon  the  happy  couple, 
j>laced  in  the  centre  of  this  solemn  procession.  Wanda,  standing  beside 
a  golden  tripod,  firom  which  with  the  right  hand  she  caused  bright 
flames  and  clouds  of  perfume  to  burst  forth,  held  in  the  left  a  chain 
of  flowers  and  symbolic  leaves,  which  she  had  thrown  around  the  two 
lovers.  The  chiefs  of  the  Invisibles,  their  faces  covered  with  their  long 
red  drapery,  and  their  heads  encircled  by  similar  leaves  of  oak  and 
acacia,  consecrated  by  their  rites,  were  standing  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended, as  if  to  receive  the  brethren  who  bent  before  them  as  they 
passed.  These  chiefs  had  the  miuesty  of  the  ancient  Druids,  but  their 
nands,  pure  of  blood,  were  openea  omy  to  bless ;  and,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  adepts,  a  religious  respect  supplanted  the  fanatical  terror  of  the  reli« 
gions  of  the  past.  As  the  initiated  presented  themselves  before  the 
venerable  tribunal,  they  took  off  their  masks,  to  salute  with  uncovered 
faces  those  august  unknown  chiefs,  who  had  never  manifested  them- 
selves but  by  acts  of  mild  justice,  of  paternal  love,  and  of  exalted  wisdom. 
Faithful,  without  reluctance  or  mistrust,  to  the  religion  they  had  sworn 
to  observe,  they  sought  not,  with  curious  eyes,  to  look  beneath  those 
impenetrable  veils.  The  adepts  were  indeed  acquainted,  though  un- 
consciously, with  these  magi  of  the  new  religion,  for  they  mingled 
together  in  society,  and  the  most  intimate  friendships  exbted  between 
individuals  of  the  two  orders.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  their  common 
worship,  the  person  of  the  priest  was  ever  veiled,  like  the  oracle  of  ancient 
times. 

Happy  childhood  of  simple  faith,  the  almost  fabulous  dawn  of  those 
sacred  associations  which  are  ever  and  at  ail  periods  enveloped  in  poetic 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  upon  its  first  appearance  in  Germany,  the  harmonica 
produced  so  great  a  sensation,  that  poetical  imaginations  believed  they  heard  in  it 
liupematural  voices,  evoked  by  the  coosecrators  of  certain  mysteries.  It  enjoyed 
for  some  time,  among  the  adepts  of  the  Grerman  theosophy,  the  same  £vine 
honours  as  the  lyre  among  the  ancients,  and  as  many  other  musical  instruments 
among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  Himalay.  They  made  it  one  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  figures  of  their  mysterious  iconography.  They  represented  it  under  the 
form  of  a  fantastic  chimera.  It  so  powerfully  impressed  the  neophytes  of  the 
secret  societies  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time  after  the  terrors  and  emotions  of 
their  severe  trials,  that  it  frequently  threw  them  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  They 
believed  they  heard  the  song  of  the  invisible  powers,  for  both  tlie  performer  and 
the  instrument  were  concealed  from  them  with  the  greatest  care.  There  exist 
some  very  curious  details  about  the  influence  of  the  harmonica  in  the  ceremonies 
4)f  the  reception  iato  Uluminism. 
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iDystery !  Although  barely  a  century  separates  us  from  the  tirae  of  these 
Invisibles,  yet  their  existence  is  problematical  to  the  historian ;  but  thirt j 
years  later,  Illuminism  resumed  these  mysterious  forms,  and,  drawing  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  inventive  genius  of  its  chiefs  and  upon  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  mystioal  societies  of  Crermany,  it  terrified  the  world  by  the 
most  formidable  and  the  most  intricate  of  political  and  religious  con- 
spiracies. It  shook,  for  a  moment,  all  the  dynasties  upon  their  thrones, 
and,  in  its  turn,  fell,  bequeathing  to  the  French  Revolution  an  electric 
stream,  as  it  were,  of  sublime  enthusiasm,  of  ardent  faith,  and  of  terrible 
fimatieism.  Half  a  century  before  these  days  marked  by  hXe,  and  whilst 
the  gallant  monarehy  of  Louis  XV.,  the  philosophical  despotism  of  Fre- 
derick II.,  the  sceptical  and  scoffing  dominion  cf  Voltaire,  the  ambitious 
diplomacy  of  Maria-Theresa,  and  the  heretical  tolerance  of  Ganganelli, 
seemed  to  announce  to  the  world  a  succession  of  decrepitude,  antagonism^ 
and  eonfusioa,  ending  in  dissolution,  the  French  Revolution  was  ferment- 
ing in  the  shade,  and  budding  underground.  It  was  brooding,  even  to 
&oaticism,  in  unbelieving  minds,  under  the  form  of  a  universal  revolu- 
tion; and  whilst  debauchery,  hypocrisy,  or  incredulity,  officially  reigned 
over  the  world,  a  sublime  faith,  a  magnificent  revelation  of  the  future,  plans 
of  organisation  no  less  profound,  and  wiser,  perhaps,  than  our  Foiuierism 
and  our  Saint- Simonism,  already  realised  in  some  groups  of  exceptional 
men  the  ideal  conception  of  a  future  state  of  society,  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  which  still  covers  and  conceals  their  action  in  history. 

Such  a  contrast  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  eighteenth 
OBntuiy,  a  period  too  full  of  ideas  and  of  intellectual  work  of  all  kinds^ 
for  the  synthesis  of  it  to  have  been  yet  made  with  clearness  and  advan- 
tage by  the  philosophical  historians  of  our  days.  It  has  left  us  a  heap 
of  contradictory  documents,  and  of  facts  as  yet  undistinguishable ; 
sources  troubled  by  the  tumult  of  the  age,  and  which  must  be  patiently 
cleared,  before  the  solid  foundation  can  be  found.  Many  zealous  labourers 
have  remained  obscure,  carrying  with  them  to  the  tomb  the  secret  of 
ih&r  mission;  so  many  dazzling  glories  then  absorbed  the  attention  of 
contemporaries  !  so  many  great  works  still  engross  the  retrospective  ex- 
aminarion  of  critics  !  But,  by  degrees,  light  will  gleam  forth  horn  this 
diaos;  and  if  our  century  succeeds  in  unravelling  itself,  it  will  likewise 
succeed  in  unravelling  the  life  of  its  parent,  the  eighteenth  century;  that 
profound  log^griphe,  that  brilliant  nebula,  where  so  much  cowardice  is 
opposed  to  so  much  g^ndeur ;  so  much  knowledge  to  so  much  ignorance; 
80  much  barbarism  to  so  much  civilisation  ;  so  much  enlightenment  to  so 
much  error ;  so  much  seriousness  to  so  much  levity ;  so  much  learned 
pedantry  to  so  much  frivolous  mockery;  so  much  superstition  to  so  much 
proud  reason ;  this  period  of  a  hundred  years,  which  witnessed  the  reigns 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Catherine  II.,  Marie-Therese,  and  La  Dubarry ;  of  Voltaire  and 
Swedenborg,  Kant  and  Mesmer,  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  and  Cardinal  Du- 
bois, Schrcepfer  and  Diderot,  Fenelon  and  Law,  2^inzendorf  and  Leibnitz,. 
Frederick  II.  and  Robespierre,  Louis  XIV.  and  Philippe-£galit6,  Marie- 
Antoinette  and  Charlotte  Corday,  Weishaupt,  Baboeuf,  and  Napoleon — 
terrific  laboratory,  where  so  many  heterogeneous  forms  were  thrown  into 
the  crucible,  that,  in  its  monstrous  ebullition,  it  emitted  torrents  of 
smoke,  darkness,  and  confused  images,  amidst  which  we  are  st'Jl  wan- 
dering. 
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Neither  Consndo  nor  Albert,  neither  the  chie&  of  the  InvisiUes  nor 
iheir  adepts,  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  times  into  the  midst  of 
which  they  longed  to  rush,  fired  with  die  hope  of  effecting  a  sudden  rege* 
aeration.  Thej  thought  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  Grospel  repoblio,  as 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Imd  thought  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth ;  as  the  Taborites  of  Bohemia  had  thought  them- 
selves on  the  eve  fof  a  paradisaical  state;  as,  more  recently,  me  Freiioh 
convention  thought  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  propaganda,  victorious  over  the 
whole  world.  But,  without  this  extravagant  confidence,  how  could  there 
be  great  devotedness?  and,  without  great  enthusiasm,  how  could  there  be 
great  results  ?  Without  the  Utopia  of  the  divine  dreamer  Jesus,  what  would 
become  of  the  notion  of  human  fraternity  ?  Without  the  contagious 
visions  of  the  ecstatic  Joan  of  Arc,  should  we  still  be  Frenchmen  ?  With- 
out the  chimeras  of  the  eighteenth  century,  should  we  have  obtained  the 
first  elements  of  equality  ?  This  mysterious  revolution  had  been  dreamed 
of  by  the  sects  of  former  times,  and  the  mystic  conspirators  of  the  last  cen- 
tury had  vaguely  predicted  it  fifty  years  before,  as  an  era  of  political  and 
xel^ous  renovation ;  while  Voltaure,  and  the  calm  philosophical  minds  of 
his  time,  and  Frederick  II.  himself,  the  great  realisation  of  logical  and 
cold  force,  foresaw  neither  its  temporaiy  fury  nor  its  sudden  alxwtion. 
The  wisest  were  as  far  as  the  most  ardent  from  looking  clearly  into 
the  future.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  would  have  disowned  his  wane,  had 
the  Mountain  surmounted  by  the  guillotine,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream. 
Albert  de  Rudolstadt,  who  believed  himself  to  be  working  at  the  overthrow, 
immediate  and  final,  of  scaffolds  and  prisons,  barracks,  convents,  and 
citadels,  would  instantaneously  have  relapsed  into  lethargic  madness 
as  at  Schreckenstein,  had  he  seen  how  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes 
would  be  stained  with  blood,  and  followed  first  by  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  secondly  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancien  regime^  and  lastly 
by  the  reign  of  the  vilest  material  interests. 

Thus  then  they  dreamed,  these  noble  children,  and  acted  up  to  their 
dream  vrith  all  the  power  of  their  souL  They  belonged  to  their  age  as 
much  as  the  skilful  politicians  and  wise  philosophers,  their  contemporaries^ 
but  not  more  than  they.  Equally  with  these,  they  saw  a  revelation  of 
Truth  in  the  future,  that  unknown  future  which  we  all  clothe  vrith  the 
attributes  of  our  own  genius,  which  deceives  us  all,  and  yet  justifies  us 
to  our  sons,  when  she  appears  to  them,  clad  in  the  imperial  robe  of  many 
colours,  of  which  each  of  us  has  prepared  a  shred.  Happily  each  century 
sees  this  future  more  glorious  than  the  last,  because  each  century  produces 
more  labourers  for  her  glory.  As  for  those  who  would  rend  mm  her 
her  purple  and  clothe  her  in  mourning,  they  are  powerless  against  her. 
Slaves  to  the  present,  they  do  not  know  that  the  immortal  has  no  age, 
and  that  he  who  does  not  unagine  her  as  she  may  be  to-morrow,  by  no 
means  sees  her  as  she  should  be  to-day. 

Albert,  in  this  moment  of  supreme  joy,  when  the  eyes  of  Consoelo  at 
length  rested  upon  his  vrith  rapture ;  Albert,  renovated  by  health  and 
radiant  with  happiness,  felt  himself  invested  with  that  all-powerful  £utii 
which  would  remove  mountains,  if,  at  such  moments,  there  were  any  other 
mountain  to  bear,  than  the  weight  of  our  own  reason  troubled  by  excess 
of  bliss.  Consuelo  was  at  length  before  him,  like  the  Galatsea  of  the 
artist  beloved  by  the  gods,  awaking  at  once  to  love  and  to  life.  Siloit 
and  collected,  her  countenance  lighted  up  by  a  celestial  glory,  she  was^ 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  perfectly,  incontestably  beautitul ;  for,  in  fact, 
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she  now  existed,  completely  and  reftllj,  for  the  fint  time.  A  sublime 
aerenibr  shone  upon  h^  brow,  and  in  her  large  and  liquid  eyes  might  be 
lead  the  rapture  of  her  souL  She  was  so  beautiful  only  throu^  her 
unoonsciousness  of  that  which  was  passing  in  hec  heart,  and  over  her 
oounteuanoe.  Albert  alone  existed  for  her,  or  rathw,  she  no  longer  existed 
but  in  him,  and  he  alone  appeared  to  her  worthy  of  boundless  respect 
and  admiration.  For  Albert  too  was  transformed,  and  as  if  enveloped 
by  a  supernatural  radiance  in  contemplating  her.  She  saw  indeed  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  look,  all  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  sorrows  he  had 
borne  :  but  this  past  bitterness  had  left  upon  his  features  no  trace  of 
physical  8\i£Pering.  He  had  upon  his  brow  the  calmness  of  the  martyr 
awaking  from  death,  who  sees  the  earth  dyed  with  his  blood  flying 
from  beneath  bis  feet,  and  the  infinity  of  heaven  opening  above  his 
head.  In  the  grandest  days  of  antique  or  of  Christian  art,  no  inspired 
artist  ever  created  a  nobler  figure  of  hero  or  of  saint 

All  the  Invisibles,  struck,  in  their  turn,  with  admiration,  paused,  af^ 
having  formed  a  circle  around  them,  and  remained  a  few  moments  in 
contemplation  of  this  pair,  so  pure  before  God,  and  so  blessed  among 
men.  Then  twenty  nianly  and  powerful  voices  chanted  in  chorus,  to  a 
measure  of  antique  grandeur  and  simplicity,  0  hymen^  0  hymeneal! 
The  music  was  by  Porpora,  to  whom  the  words  had  been  sent  with  a 
request  for  an  epithalamium  for  an  illustrious  marriage ;  and  he  had  been 
worthily  rewarded  without  knowing  by  whom.  As  Mozart,  on  the  eve 
of  his  death,  received  his  grandest  inspiration  for  the  mysteriously  ordered 
Requiem^  so  was  the  imagination  of  old  Porpora  awakened  by  this 
mysterious  poet^,  and  all  his  youthful  genius  revived  in  the  music  of  the 
nuptial  song.  In  the  first  bars  Consuelo  recognised  her  beloved  master; 
and  turning  herself  with  an  effort  from  the  gaze  of  her  lover,  she  looked 
towards  the  choristers  in  search  of  her  adopted  father ;  but  his  spirit  only 
was  there.  Among  those  who  had  become  its  worthiest  interpreters, 
Consuelo  recognised  many  friends :  Frederick  de  Trenk,  le  Porporino, 
young  Benda,  Count  Golowkin,  Schubart,  and  the  Chevalier  d*£on, 
whom  she  had  known  at  Berlin,  and  of  whose  real  sex,  she,  as  weU  as 
the  whole  of  Europe,  was  ignorant ;  the  Count  of  Saint  Germain,  the 
Chancellor  Coccei,  Uie  husband  of  the  Barbarini,  the  librarian  NicoLu, 
Gottlieb,  whose  l>eautiful  voice  predominated  over  all  the  others ;  and, 
lastly,  Marcus,  whom  an  energetic  movement  of  Wanda  pointed  out  to 
her,  and  whom,  by  a  sympathetic  instinct,  she  had  already  recognised  as 
the  guide  who  had  presented  her,  and  who  had  performed  towards  her 
the  duties  of  a  godfather.  All  the  Invisibles  had  opened  and  thrown 
back  upon  their  shoulders  their  long  sombre-looking  black  robes.  A 
purple  and  white  costume,  elegant  and  simple,  brightened  by  a  g^ld 
cham,  bearing  the  insignia  of  dieir  order,  g^ve  to  their  group  a  festive 
aspect.  Their  masks  were  slipped  over  their  wrists,  ready  to  be  replaced 
on  their  faces  at  the  slightest  signal  of  the  wcUcher^  placed  as  a  sentinel 
upon  the  dome  of  the  edifice. 

The  oriUoTy  who  officiated  as  an  agent  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Invi- 
nbles  and  their  adepts,  likewise  took  off  his  mask  and  came  to  congratu- 
late the  happy  couple.      He  was  the  Duke  of ^  a  wealthy  prince 

who  had  dedicated  his  fortune,  his  intelligence,  and  his  enthusiastic  zeal, 
to  the  cause  of  the  Invisibles.  He  was  their  host  when  they  assembled, 
and  his  residence  had  long  been  the  asylum  of  Wanda  and  of  Albert,  who 
were  there  concealed  from  profime  eyes.     That  residence  was  abo  the 
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chief,  though  not  the  only  seat  of  the  trihunal  of  the  order,  and  their 
numerous  meetings  were  held  there  only  during  a  few  days  in  the  sum- 
mer, unless  required  hy  some  emergency.  Initiated  into  all  the  secrete 
of  the  chiefs,  the  duke  acted  for  them  and  with  them ;  hut  he  did  not  hetray 
their  incognito,  and,  taking  upon  himself  alone  all  the  dangers  of  the  en- 
terprise, he  was  their  interpreter,  and  the  \'isible  medium  between  them 
and  the  members  of  the  association. 

After  the  newly-married  couple  had  exchanged  sweet  demonstration9 
of  joy  and  affection  with  their  brethren,  every  one  resumed  his  place,  and 
the  duke,  again  becoming  the  brother-orator,  thus  addressed  the  couple- 
crowned  with  flowers  and  kneeling  before  the  altar : — 

^^  Most  dear  and  beloved  children,  in  the  name  of  the  true  Grod,  all 
power,  all  love,  and  all  intelligence ;  and,  after  Him,  in  the  name  of  the 
three  virtues  which  are  a  reflex  of  the  Divinity  in  the  human  soul, 
activity,  charity^  and  justice,  which,  in  application,  are  rendered  in  our 
formula  by  the  words  liberty,  fraternity,  equality;  finally,  in  the  name 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Invisibles,  which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  triple 
duty  of  zeal,  faith,  and  study,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  triple  research  of 

?olitical,  moral,  and  divine  truth ;  Albert  Podiebrad,  Consuelo  Porporina, 
pronounce  the  ratification  and  the  confirmation  of  the  marriage  which 
you  have  already  contracted  before  Grod  and  before  your  parents,  and 
also  before  a  priest  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Castle  of  the  Giants, 
on  the  —  of  the  year  175-.  This  marriage,  valid  in  the  eyes  of  many 
was  not  valid  before  God.  Three  things  were  wanting  to  render  it  so  ; 
first,  the  absolute  self-devotion  of  the  wife,  living  witn  a  husband  who 
appeared  on  the  point  of  death;  secondly,  the  sanction  of  a  moral  and 
religious  authority,  recognised  and  accepted  by  the  husband;  thirdly,  the 
consent  of  an  individual  here  present,  whose  name  I  may  not  pronounce, 
hut  who  is  closely  bound  to  one  of  the  couple  by  the  ties  of  blood.  If, 
now,  these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  if  neither  of  you  have  any- 
thing to  claim,  or  anything  to  object .  •  .  arise,  join  your  hands,  and 
take  Heaven  to  witness  the  freedom  of  your  act^  the  holiness  of  your 
love  r 

Wanda,  who  still  remained  unknown  to  the  brothers  of  the  order, 
took  the  handsof  her  two  children.  Moved  by  the  same  impulse  of  tender* 
ness  and  enthusiasm,  they  all  three  rose  as  if  they  had  been  but  one. 

The  marriage  formula  was  pronounced,  and  the  simple  and  touching^ 
rites  of  the  new  worship  were  performed  with  devotion  and  fervour. 
This  engagement  to  love  each  other  was  not  an  isolated  act  performed 
in  the  midst  of  indifferent  spectators,  strangers  to  the  moral  tie  which 
was  thus  contracted.  All  were  called  upon  to  sanction  this  religious: 
consecration  of  two  beings,  bound  to  them  by  a  common  faith.  They 
stretched  their  arms  over  the  married  couple  to  bless  them,  then  they  w 
took  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  formed  a  living  inclosure,  a  chain  of 
fraternal  affection  and  of  religious  association  around  them,  pronouncing 
an  oath  to  assist  and  protect  them ;  to  defend  their  honour  and  their 
lives ;  to  sustain  their  existence  in  case  of  need;  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
reclaim  them  to  good,  if  they  should  relax  in  the  rugged  road  of  virtue; 
to  preserve  them  as  much  as  possible  from  persecutions  and  seductioni 
£rom  without,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances ;  in  short,  to 
love  them  as  sacredly,  as  cordially,  as  deeply,  as  if  they  were  united  to 
them  by  name  and  by  hlood.     The  noble  Trenk  pronounced  this  fonnula 
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for  the  whole  assemblage,  in  eloquent  and  dmple  terms ;  then,  address- 
ing the  husband,  he  added: — 

*'  Albert,  the  profane  and  criminal  customs  of  the  old  social  state  from 
which  we  hare  secretly  separated,  endow  the  husband  with  an  authority, 
despotic  in  him,  degrading  to  the  wife.  If  she  £uls  in  the  fidelity  de- 
manded of  her,  the  huslMind  may  kill  his  rival ;  he  may  even  kill  his 
wife;  and  this  is  called  washing  out  with  blood  a  stain  upon  his 
honour.  In  the  old  world,  blind  and  corrupt,  every  man  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  this  happiness  and  this  honour,  so  fiercely  guarded.  The  friend 
ai  the  husband,  even  his  brother,  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to  steal 
from  the  friend,  from  the  brother,  the  love  of  his  partner ;  or  at  least  he 
aUows  himself  the  cruel  and  cowardly  pleasure  ot  exciting  his  jealousy, 
of  rendering  his  watchfulness  ridiculous,  and  of  sowing  distrust  and  dis- 
sension between  him  and  the  object  of  his  love.  Here,  as  thou  knowest, 
we  understand  friendship,  honour,  and  family  pride,  better.  We  are 
brothers  before  God ;  and  he  among  us  who  should  look  with  a  bold  and 
disloyal  eye  upon  the  wife  of  his  brother,  would  already,  in  our  opinion, 
have  committed  the  crime  of  incest  in  his  heart." 

The  brethren,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  drew  their  swords,  and  swore  to 
torn  them  against  themselves  rather  than  forfeit  the  oath  they  had  just 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  Trenk. 

Bat  the  sibyl,  agitated  by  one  of  those  enthusiastic  transports  which 

gmve  her  so  ereat  an  ascendency  over  their  imaginations,  and  which 

«ften  modified  the  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  the  chiefs  themselves, 

Inoke  the  circle  and  rushed  into  the  centre.     Her  language,  always 

enereetic  and  glowinc^,  subjugated  their  assemblies;  her  lofty  stature, 

tlie  folds  of  drapery  rolling  over  her  emaciated  form;  her  demeanour, 

majestic  though  wavering ;  and,  notwithstandinc^  the  convulsive  trembling 

of  her  head,  always  veQed,  a  certain  grace  which  told  of  past  beauty, 

that  charm  so  powerful  in  woman,  which  still  touches  the  soul  when  it 

can  no  more  move  the  senses ;  in  short,  even  to  her  almost  inaudible  voice, 

which,  in  moments  of  exaltation,  acquired  a  harsh  and  strange  brilliancy 

of  tone,  all  contributed  to  render  her  a  mysterious,  and,  at  first  sie^ht, 

a  terrific  being,  and  soon  invested  her  with  a  persuasive  power  and  an 

irresistible  frwcination. 

AU  were  nlent  to  listen  to  that  inspired  voice.  Consuelo  was  as  deeply 
tonehed  by  her  attitude  as  they ;  more  so,  perhaps,  since  she  knew  the 
secret  of  her  strange  life.  Shuddering  with  involuntary  terror,  she  asked 
herself  whether  this  spectre,  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  firom  the 
tomb,  really  belonged  to  this  world,  and  whether,  after  having  uttered 
its  orade,  it  would  not  vanish  into  air,  together  with  the  flame  from  the 
tripod  which  gave  to  it  an  appearance  so  transparent  and  unearthly. 

**  Hide  those  glittering  arms,**  cried  the  snuddering  Wanda ;  ^'  they 
lie  impions  vows  which  invoke  the  aid  of  those  instruments  of  hatred 
and  murder.  I  know  that  the  custom  of  the  old  world  has  fastened  this 
steel  to  the  side  of  every  man  accounted  free,  as  a  badge  of  independence 
and  of  pride ;  I  know  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  this  old  worlds- 
notions  which,  in  spite  of  yourselves,  3'ou  have  retained — the  sword  is 
the  symbol  of  honour,  and  that  you  believe  you  have  contracted  Mcred 
engagemenw,  when.  like  the  citizens  of  ancient  Romp,  j^u  have  sworn 
hj  the  sword.  But  here,  it  is  profaning  an  august  oath.  Swear  rather 
kj  the  flame  of  this  tripod :  the  flame  is  the  symbol  of  life,  of  light, 

YOL.  xyn.  u 
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wad  of  divine  1oy«.  But  do  you  atill  need  emblems  and  vuible  sigofl? 
Are  }ou  still  idolaters,  and  are  the  figures  wliich  decorate  this  temple 
anything  more  to  you  than  the  types  of  ideas  ?  Ah!  swear  rather  by 
your  own  sentiments,  by  your  best  instincts,  by  your  own  hearts ;  and  u 
you  dare  not  swear  by  the  living  God,  by  the  true  religion,  eternal  and 
holy,  swear  by  sacred  humanity,  by  the  glorious  impulses  of  your  courage, 
by  the  chastity  of  this  young  wife,  and  by  the  love  of  her  husband. 
Swear  by  the  genius  and  beauty  of  Consuelo,  that  neither  your  desiie^ 
nor  even  your  thought,  shall  ever  profane  this  holy  covenant  of  hymen, 
this  invisible  and  mystic  altar,  upon  which  angels  engrave  and  register 
the  vows  of  love.     .... 

*'  <  Do  you  know  what  love  is  ?'  added  the  sibyl,  after  a  monaent's 
meditation,  and  with  a  voice  which  every  moment  became  more  and 
more  clear  and  penetrating.  'Did  you  indeed  know  what  it  is,  oh 
venerable  chiefs  of  our  order,  and  ministers  of  our  worship,  you  would 
never  allow  this  formula  of  an  eternal  engagement,  which  God  alone 
can  ratify,  to  be  pronounced  before  you !  and  which,  consecrated  by 
man,  is,  as  it  were,  a  profanation  of  tne  most  divine  of  all  mysteries. 
'What  force  can  you  add  to  an  engagement  which  in  itself  is  a  miracle  ? 
Yes,  the  surrender  of  two  wills  which  mingle  and  become  one,  is  a 
miracle;  for  by  virtue  of  a  divine  right  every  soul  is  eternally  free. 
And  nevertheless,  when  two  souls  give  themselves  to  each  other,  and  are 
linked  together  by  love,  their  mutual  possession  becomes  as  sacred,  as 
divine  a  right,  as  individual  liberty.  You  see  clearly  that  here  there  is 
a  miracle,  and  that  this  mystery,  as  well  as  that  of  life  and  death,  is 
known  to  God  alone.  You  are  about  to  ask  this  man  and  woman  if  they 
will  belong  to  each  other  exclusively  in  this  life ;  and  their  fervour  is  wjtsa 
that  they  will  reply,  "  Not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  eternity."  God  there- 
fore inspires  them,  by  the  miracle  of  love,  with  much  more  £uth,  much 
more  strength,  much  more  virtue,  than  you  could,  or  than  you  would 
daie  to  ask  of  them.  Away  then  with  sacrilegious  oaths,  and  earthly 
laws!  Leave  them  the  ideal,  and  do  not  bind  them  to  the  reality  by  tl^ 
chains  of  the  law.  Leave  to  God  the  care  of  continuing  tho  diuracle. 
Prepare  souls  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  miracle  in  themselv^* ;  form  them 
to  the  ideal  of  love ;  exhort,  instruct  them ;  extol  and  demonstrate  the 
glory  of  fidelity,  without  which  there  is  no  moral  strength,  im>  sublime 
love.  £ut  do  not  interpose  like  Catholic  priests,  like  magistrates  of  the 
old  world,  in  the  execution  of  the  oath.  For,  1  repeat  to  you,  men  cannot 
be  guarantees  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  miracle,  nor  constitute  themselves 
its  guardians.  What  do  you  know  of  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal?  Have 
we  already  entered  into  that  temple  of  the  future,  into  that  celestial 
world,  where  man,  we  are  told,  will  converse  with  God,  under  the  saoied 
shades,  as  a  friend  with  his  friend  ?  Has  the  law  of  indissoUihle  mar- 
riage emanated  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ?  Have  His  purposes  with 
respect  to  it  beeu  proclaimed  upon  the  earth  ?  And  you,  yoiffselves,  oh 
children  of  men,  have  you  promulgated  this  law  with  unanimous  aceofd? 
The  pontiffs  of  Rome,  they  who  proclaim  themselves  infallible,  have  th07 
never  brdten  the  conjugal  union  ?  Under  the  pretence  of  nullify  is 
Certain  engagements,  the  pontt£&  have  consecrated  veritahle  di«0itie8» 
the  scandal  af  which  history  has  recorded.  And  Chru>«Mfi  soeietisi, 
Protestant  sects*  the  Gveek  ciiufch,  have,  in  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  kir 
and  of  other  aiusAAt  Taligion%  opeiily  adbButled  the  lair  of  diveiMiaosr 
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modem  world.  Where  then  is  the  holiness,  the  efficacy  of  an  oath,  when 
it  is  shown  that  man  can  at  any  day  release  us  from  it  ?  Ah !  do  not 
touch  love  hy  the  pro£u)ation  of  law ;  you  will  only  ezUng^ish  it  in  pure 
heartfl.' 

"Consecrate  the  conjugal  union  hy  exhortations,  by  prayers,  by  touch- 
ing ceremonies,  by  a  publicity  which  shall  render  it  respectable ;  you 
should  do  so  if  you  are  our  priests ;  that  is  to  say,  our  friends,  our  guides, 
oar  counsellors,  our  consolers,  our  lights.     Prepare  souls  for  the  holiness 
of  a  s&crament ;  and  as  the  father  of  a  family  endeavours  to  establish 
his  children  in  stations  of  comfort,  dignity,  and  safety,  so  do  you,  our 
q>iritual  fathers,  assiduously  apply  yourselves  to  the  establishing  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  in  conditions  uivourable  to  the  development  of  true 
love,  of  virtue,  and  of  sublime  fidelity.     And  when  you  have  subjected 
them  to  religious  ordeals,  by  means  of  which  you  may  convince  yourselves 
that  there  is,  in  their  mutual  attachment,  neither  cupidity  nor  vanity, 
neither  firivolous  excitement  nor  a  delusion  of  the  senses  devoid  of  the 
ideal ;  when  you  are  persuaded  that  they  comprehend  the  grandeur  of 
their  emotions,  the  holiness  of  their  duties,  and  the  liberty  of  their  choice, 
then  permit  them  to  give  themselves  to  each  other,  to  alienate  mutually, 
their  inalienable  liberty.     Let  their  family,  their  friends,  and  the  large 
family  of  the  faithful  intervene,  to  ratify  with  you  that  union  which  the 
solemnity  of  the  sacrament  must  render  respectable.     But  pay  attention 
to  my  words  :  let  this  sacrament  be  a  religious  permission,  a  paternal  and 
a  social  authorisation,  an  encouragement  and  an  exhortation  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  engagement ;  let  it  never  be  a  command,  an  obligation,  a 
law  accompanied  with  threats  and  punishments,  a  bondage  imposed  under 
pain  of  scandal,  imprisonment,  and  chains,  in  case  of  infringement.    Other- 
wise, never  on  this  earth  will  you  see  the  miracle  accomplished  fully  and 
lastingly.     Providence,  for  ever  abundant,  God,  the  indefatigable  dis- 
penser of  grace,  will  always  conduct  to  you  young  couples,  fervent  and 
ingenuous,  ready  to  pledge  themselves  in  all  sincerity,  for  time  and  eter- 
nity.     But  your  anti- religious    law,  and  your  anti-human  sacrament, 
will  always  counteract  in  them  the  eflfect  of  grace.     The  inequality  of 
conjugal  rights  according  to  the  sex,   an  impiety  consecrated  by  social 
laws  ;  the  difference  in  the  duties  of  the  man  ana  of  the  woman,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world;  the  false  distinctions  in  conjugal  honour,  and  all 
those  absurd  notions  which  prejudice  has  created  in  the  train  of  bad  insti- 
tutions, will  always  tend  to  extinguish  the  faith,  and  to  chill  the  enthu- 
nasm  of  the  married  couple;  and  the  most  sincere,  those  most  inclined  to 
fidelity,  will  be  the  first  to  grieve  and  to  tremble  at  the  duration  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  first  to  be  disenchanted  with  each  other.  To  abjure  individual 
liberty,  is  indeed  contrary  to  nature  and  conscience  when  men  interfere, 
because  they  burden  the  renunciation  with  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and 
hmtality ;  but  it  is  congenial  to  the  desire  of  noble  hearts,  and  necessary 
to  the  religious  instincts  of  strong  wills,  when  it  is  God  who  gives  us  the 
power  to  struggle  against  all  the  snares  which  men  have  spread  around 
marriage,  rendering  it  the  tomb  of  love,  of  happiness,  and  of  virtue;  making 
it  a  legalised  prostitution^  as  said  our  fathers,  the  Lollards,  whom  you 
w«]l  know,  cmd  whom  you  often  invoke !     Render  then  unto  God  that 
which  ia  God's,  and  take  from  Caesar  that  which  is  not  Caeww's, 

^^  And  yon,  my  sons,*  said  she,  i (^turning  towards  the  centre  of  the 
group,  *  you  who  have  just  ewom  never  to  violate  the  conjugal  tie,  you  have 

u2 
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taken  an  oath  the  importance  of  which  you'do  not  perhaps  full j  compre- 
hend. You  have  obeyed  a  generous  impulse,  and  you  have  replied  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  call  of  honour;  this  is  worthy  of  you,  disciples  of  a  vie-, 
torious  faith.  But  now  know,  that  in  so  doing  you  have  done  more  than 
perform  an  act  of  private  virtue.  You  have  consecrated  a  principle,  with- 
out which,  neither  chastity  nor  conjugal  fidelity  wiU  ever  be  possible. 
Enter  then  into  the  spirit  of  such  an  oath,  and  acknowledge  thiEit  thera[ 
will  be  no  true  individual  virtue,  until  the  members  of  society  shall  be  con- 
jointly responsible  to  each  other.' 

'^  Oh  love  !  oh  sublime  flame !  so  powerful  and  so  firagile,  so  suddea 
and  so  fugitive !     Ldghtning  of  heaven,  who  dost  seem  as  if  thou  mus^' 
cross  our  path  of  life  and  be  extinguished  in  us  before  our  course  is  run, 
lest  thou  shouldst  consume  and  annihilate  us !  we  all  feel  that  thou  art' 
the  vivifying  fire  emanating  from  (xod  himself,  and  that  he  amongst  u|^ 
who  should  succeed  in  establishing  thee  in  his  breast,  and  in  maintaining 
thee  there  to  his  last   hour  ever  equally  ardent  and  equally  perfect^ 
would  be  the  happiest  and  the  greatest  among  men.     Therefore  will  the 
disciples  of  the  ideal  constantly  seek  to  prepare  for  thee  in  their  souls 
sanctuaries  in  which  thou  mayst  delight,  so  that  thou  mayst  not  be  impa- 
tient to  forsake  them  and  to  reascend  to  heaven.   But  alas !  thou,  of  whom 
we  have  made  a  virtue,  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  human  societies,  in 
order  to  honour  thee  as  we  desire,  thou  hast,  nevertheless,  not  allowed 
thyself  to  be  enchuned  at  the  will  of  our  institutions  ;  and  thou  hast  re- 
mained free  as  the  bird  in  the  air,  capricious  as  the  flame  upon  the  altar.' 
Thou  dost  seem  to  laugh  at  our  vows,  our  contracts,  and  even  at  our  wiU.^ 
Thou  escapest  from  us  m  spite  of  all  we  have  devised  to  fix  thee  immove- 
ably  in  our  hearts.     Thou  abidest  neither  in  the  harem  guarded  by  vigi- 
lant sentinels,  nor  in  the  Christian  family,  placed  between  the  threat  ot 
the  priest,  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  yoke  of  opinion. 
"Whence  come  thy  inconstancy  and  thy  ingratitude,  oh  mysterious  fascina- 
tion !  oh  love,  cruelly  represented  under  the  form  of  an  infant  and  blind 
god  ?     With  what  tenderness  and  with  what  contempt  does  the  human 
floul  alternately  inspire  thee,  that  thou  comest  to  inflame  with  thy  fire 
those  whom  thou  dost  afterwards  forsake  and  leave  to  die  in  the  agoniei 
of  reg^t  and  of  repentance,  or  of  disgust,  more  frightful  still?     Whence 
comes  it  that  upon  the  whole  face  of  our  globe  people  invoke  thee 
upon  their  knees  ;  that  they  exalt  or  deify  thee ;  that  divine  poets  nng 
thee  as  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  barbarous  nations  sacrifice  human, 
victims  to  thee,  throwing  widows  upon  the  fimeral  piles  of  their  husbands; 
that  young  hearts  call  thee  in  their  sweetest  dreams,  and  that  the^ 
old  curse  me  when  thou  abaudonest  them  to  the  horror  of  solitude? 
^V hence  comes   this   worship,   now  sublime,   now  fanatical,  which  hat' 
been  decreed  to  thee  Irom  the  golden  in&ncy  of  humanity  down  to  car. 
iron  age,  if  thou  art  but  a  chimera,  the  dream  of  a  moment  of  trans;.^ 
port,  an  illusion   of  the  imagination  excited  by  the  delirium  of  the^ 
senses?     Oh !  it  is  because  thou  art  not  a  low  instinct — a  mere  aniniat 
want !     No,   thou  art  not  the  blind   child    of  paganism;  ,thou  art  a 
son  of  the  true  God,  and  the  very  element  of  divinity!     But  thoa  h^ 
hitherto  revealed  thyself  to  us  only  through  the  cloud  of  our  errfxts,; 
and  thoa' lumt  not  taken  up  thy  abode  amongst  us  because  , thou  wilt  n(Mf 
he  profaned.     11i6u  wilt  reiuru,  as  iu  die /l^buluiitf  tiinoi' of  Astrea,  ^ 
in  the  visions  of  the  poets,  and  establish  thyself  in  otir  teihrestrial  paifa- 
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dbe,  when,  by  sublime  virtues,  we  shall  have  merited  the  presence  of 
such  a  guest'  as  thou.  Oh !  what  a  delightful  abode  will  this  earth  then 
be  for  man ;  and  how  blessed  they  that  shall  be  born  into  it !  when 
we  shall  all  be  brothers  and  sisters ;  when  unions  shall  be  freely  consented 
to,  and  freely  maintained  by  the  strength  which  is  derived  from  thee 
alone ;  when,  instead  of  this  fearful,  hopeless  struggle  which  conjugal 
fidelity  is  compelled  to  sustain  against  the  impious  attacks  of  debauchery, 
of  hypocritical  seduction,  of  unrestrained  violence,  of  perfidious  friend- 
ship, and  skilful  depravity,  every  husband  will  find  around  him  only 
chaste  sisters — the  solicitous  and  delicate  guardians  of  a  sister  whom 
(hej  have  given  him  for  a  partner ;  whilst  every  wife  will  find  in  other 
iben  so  many  brothers  of  her  husband,  happy  in,  and  proud  of  his  happi- 
ness, the  natural  protectors  of  his  peace  of  mind  and  of  his  dignity ! 
Then  the  faithful  woman  will  no  more  be  the  solitary  flower,  concealing 
itself,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fragile  treasure  of  its  purity ;  too  often 
(he  forsaken  victim,  pining  away  in  retirement  and  in  tears,  powerless 
to  revive  in  the  heart  of  her  beloved  one  the  flame  which  she  has  pre- 
served pure  in  her  own.  Then  the  brother  will  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  avenge  his  sister,  and  to  kill  him  whom  she  loves  and  regrets,  to  re- 
store to  her  a  semblance  of  false  honour ;  then  the  mother  will  tremble 
no  more  for  her  daughter;  then  the  daughter  will  blush  no  more  for  her 
mother ;  then,  above  all,  the  husband  will  no  more  be  either  suspicious 
or  despotic,  and  the  wife,  on  her  side,  will  abjure  the  bitterness  of  the 
victim  or  the  rancour  of  the  slave.  Suffering,  injustice,  will  no  longep 
Uast  the  calm  and  cheerful  sanctuary  of  domestic  life.  Love  will  be 
enabled  to  endure ;  and,  who  knows  ?  perhaps  then,  the  priest  and  the 
magistrate,  relying  with  justice  upon  the  enduring  miracle  of  love,  will 
be  able  to  consecrate  indissoluble  unions  in  the  name  of  God  himself, 
with  as  much  wisdom  and  justice  as  there  is  now  unconscious  impiety 
apd  folly.  But  these  days  of  happiness  have  not  yet  come.  Here,  in 
tiiis  mysterious  temple  where  we  have  assembled,  and  where,  in  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist,  two  or  three  have  met  together  in  the 
i|ame  of  the  Lord,  we  can  only  imagine  virtue  as  it  should  be,  and 
make  a  trial  of  it  among  ourselves.  The  external  world,  which  would 
condemn  us  to  exile,  to  captivity,  or  to  death,  if  it  penetrated  our  secrets, 
^e  cannot  invoke  as  the  sanction  of  our  promises,  and  the  guarantee  of 
ofer  institutions.  Let  us,  then,  not  imitate  its  ignorance  and  its  tyranny. 
Let  us  consecrate  the  conjugal  love  of  these  two  children  who  come  to 
ask  of  us  the  benediction  of  paternal  and  fraternal  love,  in  the  name  of 
the  living  God,  the  dispenser  of  all  love.  Authorise  them  to  promise 
each  other  eternal  fidelity,  but  do  not  inscribe  their  oath  in  a  book 
of  death,  to  remind  them  of  it  by  terror  and  constraint.  Let  Grod  be 
its  guardian.  It  is  for  them  to  mvoke  Ilim  each  day  of  their  lives, 
that  He  may  keep  bright  within  them  the  sacred  fire  which  he  has  caused 
to  descend  m  their  hearts." 

**  I  expected  this  from  thee,  oh,  inspired  sibyl!"  exclwmed  Albert,  re- 
ceivine  in  his  arms  his  mother,  exhausted  by  having  spoken  so  long 
with  the  energy  of  conviction;  "  I  expected  the  avowal  of  the  right 
which  you  grant  me  to  promise  everything  to  her  I  love.  You  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  my  dearest,  my  most  sacred  right  I  promise  her  then 
-«-I  swear  to  her— to  love  her  solely  and  faithfully  all  my  life,  and  I  take 
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God  as  my  witness.     Tell  me,  oh  prophetess  of  lore !  that  this  is  sot 
a  blasphemy.*' 

^'  Thou  art  under  the  power  of  the  miracle/'  replied  Wanda.  ^^  God 
blesses  thy  vow,  because  it  is  He  who  inspires  thee  with  hath  to  pro> 
nounce  it.  '  Always*  is  the  most  impassioned  word  of  lovers.  It  is  an 
oracle  to  them  in  their  ecstasy  of  rapture.  Eternity  is  the  ideid  of  lo?a 
as  it  is  the  ideal  of  faith.  The  human  soul  never  more  completely  at- 
tains to  the  height  of  its  power  and  lucidness  than  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  great  love.  The  *  always'  of  lovers  is  then  an  internal  reveladon,  s 
divine  manifestation,  which  should  throw  its  sovereign  brightness  and  its 
beneficent  warmth  upon  every  moment  of  their  imion.  Woe  to  him  who 
shall  profane  this  holy  formula!  Such  an  one  falls  from  a  state  of 
g^ace  into  a  state  of  sin ;  he  extinguishes  faith,  light,  strength,  and 
life  in  his  heart.** 

"  And  I,"  said  Consuelo — "I  accept  thy  vow,  oh  Albert!  and  I  ad- 
jure thee  to  accept  mine.  I,  too,  feel  myself  under  the  dominion  of  the 
miracle  ;  and  this  *  ulwayi  of  our  short  life  appears  to  me  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  eternity  for  which  I  desire  to  promise  myself  to 
thee." 

«  Fearless,  noble  soul!"  said  Wanda,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
beam  through  her  veil ;  "  pray  to  God  that  thou  mayst  enjoy  eternity 
with  him  whom  thou  lovest,  as  the  reward  of  thy  fidelity  to  him  in  this 
short  life." 

"Oh,  yes!*'  cried  Albert,  raising  towards  heaven  his  wife's  hand 
clasped  in  his  own,  '*  that  is  the  aim,  the  hope,  and  the  reward !  To 
love  each  other  nobly  and  ardently  in  this  phase  of  existence,  in  order  to 
meet  aeain  and  be  eternally  united  in  those  which  follow !  Oh !  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  first  day  of  our  union;  that  we  have  already  loved, 
already  possessed  each  other  in  a  former  state  of  existence.  So  much 
happiness  is  not  the  work  of  chance.  It  is  the  hand  of  God  which  brings 
us  together  and  reunites  us,  as  the  two  halves  of  a  single  being  inse- 
parable through  all  eternity." 
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With  a  light  heart  and  full  purse,  I  realised  one  fine  moming  laifc 
summer,  what  from  my  earliest  youth  I  had  ever  looked  upon  as  1^ 
summit  of  human  happiness,  a  visit  to  the  French  capital — '*  a  Paris  on 
s'egaye,  ^  Londres  on  s'ennuie,"  says  tdie  proverb,  and  my  first  impreeoon 
certainly  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  deamess  of  the  sk]^ 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  houses,  the  unconcerned  expression  of 
the  inhabitants,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  zincky  atmosphere,  the 
monotonous  rows  of  brick  boxes,  and  the  stolid  countenances  of  die  Bit^ 
tish  metropolis,  where  materialism  alone  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  lost  no  time  in  repairins^  to  my  hotd  in  order  to  adom»€Ty  ^xsnif 
which  my  tnuwination  was  filled  with  the  delists  that  were  m  store  ftr 
me  from  the  theatres^  cafes,  museoms,  and  oUier  pkces  of  resort,  i£fce 
suited  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  as  for  the  gratincation  of  the  senses; 
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nor  AS  the  sattsfketioii  I  anticipated  ftom  a  real  French  dinner  form  t&e 
least  item  in  my  already  crowded  thoughts.  I  strolled  ibrth  like  die 
Grreat  Mogul,  determined  to  yield  to  the  infltience  of  present  enjoyment^ 
and  banish  die  cares  of  this  workingnlay  woiid  from  my  foreheadl 

I  had  passed  the  tedium  of  my  journey  in  perusing  the  **  Physiologte 
du  Grout,"  and  Brillat  Savarin  was  the  pagod  of  my  idolatry.  Ye  !  wlw 
pretend  to  iodifference  in  gastronomy !  confess  that  it  is  afPectation !  an  j 
nankly  own  that,  on  the  sly,  a  perigord  or  a  foie  gras  would  possess* 
greater  charms  than  your  limb  of  ox,  or  wedge  of  sheep's  flesh :  if  yoir 
will  not,  persevere  in  your  "  pieces  de  resistance,"  destroy  your  organs  of 
deputation,  and  engender  spleen,  heartburn,  and  dyspepsia,  for  yon  are 
free  to  do  so. 

The  veracity  of  Bruce  was  discredited  from  his  asserting  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  circumstance  for  the  Abyssinians  to  cut  slices  from  the  cow 
and  demolish  them  raw ;  and  yet  where  is  the  wondrous  difference  be« 
tween  them,  and  a  considerable  number  of  our  own  countrymen?  "Hs 
true,  that  the  latter  would  feel  ashamed  of  eating  their  steaks  in  an  entire 
state  of  crudity,  but  the  specious  pretence  of  merely  blackening  the  out- 
sides  of  their  meat  on  a  gridiron,  is  but  an  evasion,  and,  viewed  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  but  a  degree  removed  from  the  carnivorous  propen- 
sities of  the  Chippawas,  or  the  quadruped  inhabitants  of  the  forest— but 
to  proceed. 

Entirely  ignorant  of  the  different  localities  of  Paris,  I  wandered  for  % 
full  hour  in  search  of  a  restaurant,  not  but  what  they  were  sufficiendjT 
numerous,  but  1  had  determined  my  first  dinner  should  be  worthy  <n 
Lneullus  himself,  and  it  was  very  evident  I  had  rambled  in  a  wrong  quar- 
ter. My  eye  at  length  lighted  on  a  board  announcing  that  "  Tci  on  dine 
en  cabinet,  ou  en  jardin."  There  was  something  novel  in  dining  in  fresco, 
and,  as  the  day  was  furiously  hot,  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  enter,  t 
took  my  seat  under  a  trellis  cage,  such  as  we  invariably  see  in  the  first 
scene  of  a  ballet,  where  the  beloved  of  Lubin  sits  with  white  satin  shoes 
and  short  muslin  petticoat,  turning  a  spinning-wheel,  very  much  as  if  she 
were  grinding  coffee.  Mirth  and  satisfiiction  surrounded  me  on  all  sides; 
and  the  observation  of  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  '^  II  est  bon  d*avoir  un  p^re, 
il  est  bon  d'avoir  une  m^re;  mais  il  vaut  encore  mieux  ayoir  de  quoi 
manger,**  struck  me  as  uncommonly  true.  1  had,  however,  no  sooner 
seised  the  carte  when  one  of  those  showers  so  peculiar  to  a  July  day  broke 
over  our  houseless  heads,  and  my  unfed  sides  had  to  endure  the  *'  pelting^ 
of  tile  pitiless  storm.** 

If  countenances,  like  barometers,  are  affected  by  weather,  those  of  the 

dinners  "  k  la  champ^tre'*  indicated  change.    Tn  a  moment  every  thing  was 

.  oonfbston,  one  and  all  rushed  headlong  to  the  salon;  '^  Sauve  qui  pentT' 

was  the  cry.     Mine  host,  an  obese  man,  with  a  large  umbrella,  like  a 

feneral  on  the  field  of  battle,  thundered  out  his  orders  to  his  nnderlings. 
ules!  Frangois!  Baptiste!  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  fair  Pkrisienne^ 
with  napkins  thrown  over  their  bonnets,  flitted  about  fike  speotnn;  fbr 
two  faXi  citizens,  in  their  endeavour  to  enter  the  door  of  the  salon  at  the 
same  time,  had  stopped  up  thegang-way.  Choice  mnrceaux  were  deluge^ 
the  bread  was  reduced  to^  sop,  glasses  jingled  and  waters  cnrsed';  in  short; 
the  whole- some  was  the  realisation  of  a  pantomiine^  only  t^erjoMe  was  ft 
little  too.  near  home  to  Be  siiffiicendy  apprechttecK 
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Seeing  my  object  thus  defeated,  with  the  imperturbability  of  a  Britoo^ 
I  beat  a  retreat,  determining  to  dine  no  more  m  gardens.     I  soon  found, 
myself  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  there  were  restaurants  au  choix.     I 
entered  one  with  a  promising  interior,  and  was  marshalled  to  a  table  by 
a  gargon  of  the  free  and  easy  school.    Whether  it  was  my  hat — for  an 
Englishman  is  known  throughout  the  continent  by  his  head  furniture^ 
or  my  pronunciation,  when  I  asked  him  for  the  caj*te^  I  know  not,  but  I 
was  immediately  idenlafied.     As  I  was  several  minutes  turning  over  the* 
carte,  and  revolving  in  my  mind  with  what  I  should  commence  my  orgie^ 
my  friend  the  gar^on,  thinking  I  was  in  ^'un  embarras,*'  ventured  to : 
inform  me  in  the  Anglo-French  tongue,  that  ^*  he  shall  know  what  Mon» , 
sieiu'  shall  like ;"  ^*  that  he  had  been  in  London,  there  shall,  have  been, 
three  year ;  that,  if  monsieur  would  leave  the  dinner  to  him,  he  should  be 
my  undertaker,^     The  last  offer  struck  me  as  somewhat  ominous,  but.t 
being  ignorant  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  dishes,  I  gladly  allowed 
him  to  act  as  pioneer,  upon  the  express  understanding,  however,  that  lus 
catering  should  incline  to  the  outr6.     I  was  immediately  stopped  with. 
*'  I  shall  know  what  monsieur  shall  like,  there  shall  have  been  three  year  • 
that  I  am  in  London.**     Minutes  rolled  on,  roulades  of  hunger  resounded 
within  the  regions  of  my  vacant  stomach,  and  I  was  fain  obliged  to  burrow 
into  an  ample  roll  of  bread  to  stay  the  gnawings  of  my  famished  inwarda. 
"  Plat"  after  '<plat*'  of  the  most  appetisant  description  glided  by  me  ith' 
rapid  succession  for  the  adjacent  tables,  when  1  beheld  at  length  my 
caterer  approaching.      With  a  self-satisfied  air  he  placed  before  me  |k. 
ponderous  dish,  the  cover  of  which  he  whisked  off  with  a  **  vllt,"  as  if  he  . 
were  performing  a  trick  of  le^rdemain.     What  did  my  expectaut  eyes ' 
behold?    Answer  offended  shade  of  Savarin,  for  1  cannot.     With  an  ex* ; 
pression  that  might  have  done  credit  to  the  great  Talma  himself.  I  thun- 
aered  out  the  name  of  that  person  so  popular  in  France — *'  Le  Diable!"  and  - 
could  have  gnawed  my  knuckles  till  they  bled. 

'^  I  told  Monsieur  that  I  should  know  what  he  should  like,"  exclaimed 
the  satisfied  gar^on. 

"  Jn  the  name  of  Heaven !"  uttered  I,  "  what  have  you  brought  ine> 
there  surely  must  be  some  mistake?" 
^  **  Shop  mottons  a  VAnglaise^*^  was  the  reply ;  and  floating  in  a  sea  of 
oil,  I  beheld  some  ten  or  a  dozen  meagre,  charred,  and  miserable  fragments 
of  meat,  which  would  have  defied  the  appetite  of  a  mastiff  or  a  shipwrecked  . 
mariner.  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  threw  down  a  five-franc  p  ece 
upon  the  table,  called  the  waiter  a  "  farceur,"  and  quitted  the  "  ResUu- 
rant  au  Douze  Cesars"  quite  chapfallen. 

Although  balked  in  this  my  second  attempt,  my  darling  project  of 
obtaining  a  real  French  dinner  was  not  to  be  frustrated.     '^  Ne  tentes  aut  . 
perfice,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  threaded  the  arcade  of  the  Palais  Royal,  re-  ,- 
solving  at  the  same  time  that  my  keen-edged  appetite  should  not  be  . 
sated  with  aught  but  the  orthodox.     Fortune,  whom  I  invoked  and  flat- 
tered, responded  propitiously,  and  guided  me  to  the  abode  of  the  genius 
who  dispenses  "the  sweets  liiat  this  brief  world  affords.**    A  wafture  of 
gastronomic  perfumes  pervaded  the  threshold,  the  window  was  filled  with 
choice  fruits,  which,  from  their  size  and  colour,  made  me  doubt  of  their 
reality,  presenting  a  coup  d'ceil  (a  knock  on  the  eye)  perfectly  enchant- 
ing—'twas  the  far-&med  "  Trois  Frtes."      How  I  blessed  my  staia 
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when  I  found  myself  seated  at  a  marble  table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
pearly  damask,  and  environed  with  respectful  g^9ons,  whose  officious 
zeal  would  scarcely  allow  me  to  remove  my  hat  from  my  head.  I  was 
then  lefb  to  my  meditations.  I  do  not  mean  reveries,  but  reflections  on 
what  I  should  order  for  dinner. 

At  an  adjoining  table  sat  a  benign-looking  Gaul,  with  a  physiognomy 
that  resembled  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  pidnly  indicating  that  he  was  a<L- 
dieted  to  that  most  venial  of  the  deadly  sins,  gluttony,  and  which  at 
once  induced  me  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  his  selection :  this  I  had 
DO  difficulty  in  accomplishing,  as  we  sat  but  a  few  spans  apart.  First 
came  ecrevisse  soup — a  dish  fit  for  the  gods — then  a  concentration  of 
ambrosia,  walled  in  a  round  tower  of  crust  yclept  "vol  au  vent  k  la 
financi^re.*'  Can  words  describe  a  mayonnaise  ? — No !  Diana  would 
have  broken  her  engagement  with  Endymion  to  have  supped  on  it,  and 
not  have  pronounced  it  moonshine.  If  at  first  I  was  heretical,  and  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  thin  strips  of  anchovy  resembling  worms,  a 
glance  at  ViteUius  reassured  me,  and  I  went  at  it  "  e*en  like  a  French 
nleoner ;"  but  I  found  that  I  made  considerably  a-head  of  my  neighbour, 
and  that  there  was  a  rule  in  eating  as  well  as  in  the  other  sciences.  In 
my  first  impulse  I  had  devoured  my  dishes  as  the  jovial  swain  who 
yokes  his  morning  team  would  have  devoured  his  bread  and  bacon  ;  not 
so  the  Craul.  At  every  mouthful  he  paused,  as  if  the  fumes  were  rising 
to  the  seat  of  sensation ;  and,  by  following  this  principle,  I  ever  after- 
wards (to  use  a  term  of  art)  felt  what  I  ate.  This  same  rule  applies  also 
to  wine ;  for  who  could  discover  the  "  bouqilet''  in  a  glass  of  "  Clos  de 
Voug(6ot,''  or  the  bloom  of  the  grape  in  a  sip  of  "  Moulin  au  vent,"  if 
he  quaffed  them  down  like  a  draught  of  porter?  These  rules  are  essen- 
tially epicurean,  and  should  be  remembered  by  all  embryo  gourmands. 
My  next  dish  was  *^  Cervelles  au  beurre  noir" — the  invention  of  the  great 
Vatel — followed  by  "  Paupi^res  de  cochon  aux  tamarins"  (pigs'  eyelids  and 
tamarinds) ;  an  emanation,  I  believe,  of  the  same  fruitnil  mind.  This 
finished  the  course  of  savouries,  which  were  to  give  place  to  the  saccha- 
rines ;  but  here  1  was  left  to  my  own  resources,  for  Vitellius  would  have 
none  of  them — a  circumstance  which  lowered  him  considerably  in  my 
estimation.  "  Abric6ts  k  la  Cond^,**  or  "  Pommes  k  la  Duchesse"— 
which  was  it  to  be  ?  As  apples  were  to  be  had  at  any  time,  and  apri- 
cots were  but  for  a  season,  I  ordered  the  latter,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  my  choice. 

I  was  now  coUo  ietius^  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  beatitude :  all 
that  was  mortal  seemed  to  melt  away,  and  I  felt  inclined,  in  my  gprati- 
tude,  to  rush  below,  seek  the  chef  de  cuisine^  and  ''hug  the  greasy 
rogue,  for  he  pleased  me  ;*'  but  1  repaired  to  the  Vari^tes  instead,  where 
I  sat  in  benign  complacency,  like  tne  house,  without  overflowing,  full, 
pleased  with  the  world,  the  actors,  and  the  play,  and,  above  all,  with 
^  my  first  French  dinner." 
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JACOB  VAN  DER  NEESS. 

a  romance. 

By   Madam£    Paalzow. 

Chatter  XIII. 

The  magnificent  old  town-hail  of  Amsterdam  presented  a  splendid 
sight  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  by  the  wealthy  infaabitantt 
to  their  illustrious  guests. 

On  a  raised  platform,  at  the  upper  end,  sat  the  Queen  Henrietta^  with 
the  young  bride  and  bridegp^>om,  beneath  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  gold 
tissue.  Their  situation  permitted  a  full  view  of  this  noble  hall,  whidi 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  purest  gothic  architectiu^. 

The  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling;  were  decorated  with  paintings  from  the 
pencil  of  the  most  celebrated  Flemish  painters  ;  but  its  chief  and  proudest 
ornament  consisted  in  a  collection  of  trophies  won  from  almost  all  ooun* 
tries  in  Europe,  which  silently  told  the  history  of  the  warUke  republic : 
and  Henrietta  saw  the  banners  of  England  ostentatiously  displayed 
beside  those  of  France,  for  no  con^deration  could  induce  the  proud  ie« 
publicans  to  interfere  with  these  triumphal  tokens  of  their  valour. 

Immediately  before  the  platform  occupied  by  the  royal  family  was  %■ 
table  for  their  suite  ;  while  two  long  tables  ran  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  hall  for  the  remainder  of  the  guests.  The  three  large  windows  at 
the  end  were  thrown  o()en,  and  a  scafiPolding  was  seen  raised  in  the 
street,  in  a  semicircular  form,  protected  by  a  balustrade  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  hangings  of  all  colours,  where  a  vast  number  of  the  ior 
habitants  of  Amsterdam  were  assembled,  who,  though  not  entitled  to 
take  part  in  this  splendid  scene,  were  yet  eligible  to  the  honour  of  being 
spectators. 

As  the  queen  looked  out  from  her  throne  on  this  gaily-dressed  aaseni- 
blage,  she  could  not  sufficiently  express  her  satisfaction  at  this  arrange- 
ment, which  seemed  to  fulfil  her  desire  of  seeing  all  the  inhabitants  oC 
Amsterdam  collected  around  her. 

A  clear  blue  sky  extended  above  their  heads^  and  the  old-fiiahioQed, 
grotesque  houses  of  the  market  formed  the  background  of  the  picture; 

The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  town  attended  the  queen  at  table^  and 
she  conversed  with  them,  during  the  repast,  with  a  gracious  afiabiii>y  of 
manner  peculiar  to  hersel£ 

Madame  van  Marseeven  presided  at  the  table  of  the-  oourtiefs:  she 
was  seated  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Cenntess  Urinab. 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  latter  attracted  universal  atlenlion ;  even 
the  queen,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  beautiful  msid  of  honouv,  saii 
to  her  after  dinner,  as  she  shook  her  finger  laughingly,  "Ah,  you  ma- 
licious beauty !  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  triumph  of  my  royal  honours. 
There  was  no  arresting  the  attraction  of  those  who  hypocritically  beat 
the  knee  before  me,  when  once  their  eyes  had  strayed  from  my  throne 
to  your  table.  Did  not  Van  Tromp  tell  me,  when  I  asked  htm  whidi 
were  the  Spanish  colours  he  carried  off  at  Dunkirk,  blue  and  salver;  (of 
when  he  turned  round  to  look  he  saw  only  you." 
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Urieft  was,  indeed,  attired  in  blue  and  silver^  and  the  eleganee  and 
magnificence  of  her  dress,  as  usoal,  did  credit  to  her  exquisite  ta^te. 

She  remarked  with  some  displeasure  that  Argyle  wore  her  colours,  but 
uncertain  whedier  this  proceeded  fVom  chance  or  design,  she  refrained 
horn  expressing  her  disapprobation.  Besides,  she  had  been  too  greatly 
agitated  by  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  to  pay  as  much  attrition  as 
usual  to  outward  circumstances. 

Her  heart  bled  beneath  the  painful  convictions  she  had  that  morning 
received  ;  of  the  sad  reality  which  left  a  sting  behind  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  had  so  cruelly  disappointed  the  ardent  longing  she  had  cherished' 
firom  her  earliest  youth.  The  haughty  expression  that  usually  dwelt  upon- 
her  countenance  was  softened  by  the  melancholy  recollection  of  poor 
Angela,  and  her  eye  no  longer  sparkled  with  pride,  but  seemed  to  glance 
dreamily  into  the  future. 

Men. are  never  shy  of  drawing  favourable  conclusions,  and  Argyle, 
striving  to  forget  his  defeat,  built  new  hopes  on  Urica's  soRened  manner. 

At  length  Mynheer  van  Marseeven,  who  had  been  deputed  to  lead  his 
wife  to  the  queen,  said,  approaching  his  beautiful  cousin :  ^*  If  you  turn 
your  eyes  towards  that  central  window,  you  will  see  in  the  middle  of  the 
seat  just  before  us,  behind  the  balushtide,  a  certain  inimitable  cherry- 
coloured  surtout,  and  a  bright  fiery  scarlet  mantle,  which  will  prove  that 
I  have  attended  to  your  wishes.  The  worthy  wearer  of  these  articles  i»: 
safely  disposed  of  up  there  till  the  end  of  tiie  feast ;  you  need  not  fear 
b^g  annoyed  by  him ;  he  will  not  stir;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  feels 
himself  honoured  by  occupying  his  present  position ;  and,  secondly,  I 
have  g^ven  orders  to  prevent  his  passing." 

When  Madame  van  Marseeven  had  repaired  to  the  queen  with  her 
husband,  Urica  bent  across  the  empty  chair  that  was  left  between  her  and 
Argyle,  and  whispered  hastily,  "  Will  you  do  me  a  great  service  to-day?" 
and  before  Argyle  could  express  his  readiness  to  do  so,  she  added,  eagerly, 
**  the  service  of  a  true  knight — it  is  to  afford  me  assistance  and  protec- 
tion to  pass  through  the  streets  of  this  crowded  and  excited  city  of  Am- 
sterdam, unknown  and  unnoticed." 

Argyle  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment;  a  smile  of  exultation  passed 
over  his  features,  and  betrayed  his  satisfaction.  Urica  was  much  annoyed 
at  observing  this,  yet  she  could  not  give  him  up,  for  she  required  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion.  "  I  thank  you,**  said  she,  therefore,  rather  coldly, 
as  he  somewhat  too  readily  expressed  his  willingness  to  attend  her.  ^*  A 
black  cloak  with  a  cap  and  mask  are  preparpd  for  me  ;  you  must  prorida' 
younelf  with  a  similar  disguise :  then  wait  till  the  dancing  begins;  one  of 
Madame  van  Marseeven 's  pages  will  approach  you,  and  you  must  foUow 
him  whithersoever  he  leads." 

^^  I  will  do  ail  that  you  require,"  said  Argyle,  unable  to  disgmse  Ids 
triumph. 

But  Urica  would  not  allow  him,  even  flor  a  moment,  to  enjoy  this  mis* 
undemanding.  ^  I  assure  you,"  said  she,  "  I  should  at  once  acquaint 
Tou  with  die  cause  of  my  request,  were  it  not  that  I  had  to  toudi  on  sub* 
jects  that  would  excite  me  too  painfully  at  the  present  moment.  But  as 
you  possess  my  confidence  with  regard  to  tliis  a&ir,  I  shall  only  remind 
yon  that  I  am  in  search  of  my  sister." 

Argyle  was  now  fiilU-  undeceived,  and'  lus  wofonded  yainty  caused  Ms 
to  btqy  ha mortifiartaoB;    "^Ishidiba  hippy  t» proln* yim,!' «i* faai 
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in  a  cold,  distant  tone,   '*  but  I  trust  Madame  van  Marseeven's  page  will 
prove  a  sure  guide,  for  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  in  Amsterdam." 

A  few  hours  later,  two  black  figures  might  have  been  seen  gliding 
along  the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  under  the  shadows  of  the  houses,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  a  little  guide  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak.  They  stopped 
at  the  iron  gate  of  the  old  house  of  the  Purmerands,  and  knocked  softly. 
Angela  opened  it  and  walked  silently  before  them,  till  they  reached  the 
little  door  that  led  into  the  court  of  pleasure. 

llie  night  was  calm,  the  air  mild  and  balmy.  The  stars  sparkled  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  moon  shone  so  clearly  that  it  illumined  the 
court  with  the  brightness  of  day.  A  gentle  breeze  wafted  around  the 
perfume  of  Angela's  flowers,  which  encompassed  the  open  space  of  the 
court  like  a  broad  frame.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  old  lime-tree  sat  the 
poor  maniac.  Her  slumbers  were  so  short  and  broken,  and  her  uneasi- 
ness so  great  when  she  was  carried  to  her  bed,  that  Angela  would  often 
pass  the  night  here  sitting  by  her  side,  and  keeping  watch  over  the 
slumbers  of  her  poor  mother,  with  whom  the  hours  seem  to  glide  away, 
without  exciting  weariness  or  fatigue. 

When  Angela  had  admitted  her  visitors  into  the  court,  Urica,  half 
suffocated  with  emotion  and  excitement,  threw  off  her  cloak,  cast  an 
anxious  glance  around  her,  and  advanced  to  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
pale  figure  of  poor  Brigitta.  « 

The  latter  seemed  struck  by  the  dazzling  appearance  of  Urica.  She 
smiled  even  more  sweetly  than  usual,  raised  her  hands,  and  her  eyest 
sought  Angela,  as  if  she  wished  to  express  the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  the 
sight  of  the  beautiful  countess.  Urica  now  approached  and  sat  down 
beside  the  unfortunate  one. 

"  Ah,*'  said  Brigitta,  with  an  air  of  pleasure,  '^  so  fair!**  and  she  passed 
her  hand  over  Urica's  brow.  As  the  hand  descended  it  caught  in  the. 
ringlets  of  her  hair.  Urica  seized  that  pale  hand  and  found  one  of  her 
ringlets  was  turned  round  a  small  ring  on  the  little  finger — it  was  a  ruby 
curiously  set  in  wrought  gold — and  she  at  once  recognised  the  ring  of  her 
ancestors,  which  had  been  so  often  described  to  her,  on  this  little  finger 
which  had  but  two  joints. 

^*  It  is  she,*'  exchumed  Urica,  uttering  a  loud  cry  as  she  fell  down  before 
the  gentle  sufferer,  and  threw  both  her  arms  round  her  neck.  ^*  It  is 
my  poor  unfortunate  sister  Brigitta." 

This  was  a  moment  of  the  most  painful  agitation,  for  alas  1  the  final^ 
discovery  of  these  long-lost  relatives  was  but  a  new  sorrow  that  admitte<i^ 
of  no  cure.  Urica  felt  this  with  an  acuteness  which  threatened  to  break . 
her  heart,  and  Angela  with  that  disconsolate  resignation  which  offers  no^ 
resistance  to  misfortune. 

'  The  poor  maniac  in  the  meanwhile  played  with  Urica  like  a  child,  i 
She  raised  the  beautiful  face  that  was  buried  in  her  lap,  and  smiled 
kindly  ;  played  with  Urica's  ringlets,  touched  her  splendid  ornaments,  and 
contemplated  her  fingers.     She  became  more  lively  and  excited  every 
monient,  and  suddenly  drew  forth  from  her  bosom  the  pictureof  her  mother^ 
which  was  suspended  by  a  riband  finom  her  neck,  kissed  it  tenderly,  and , 
then  bent  over  lirica  and  laughed  aloud:  it  was  evident  she  had  been 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  between  this  little  picture  and  the  figure 
that  was  kneeling  before  her.   Urica's  heart  was  ready  to  burst;  she  n^rang j; 
i^p^  wrung  her  hands,  and  catching  hold  of  Susa^  from  whom  it  had  beea 
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agreed  she  was  to  receive  once  more  an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  • 
of  her  sifter's  flight,   led  her  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  where  Argyle 
was  waiting,  and  drawing  her  down  on  a  seat  beside  her,  entreated  the 
poor  fidthful  creature  to  begin  her  recital. 

"  Stay,  my  lord  duke,**  said  she,  in  the  most  painful  excitement,  as 
Argyle  was  preparing  to  withdraw ;  ''  stay,  and  hear  how  utterly  miser- 
able I  have  become  by  the  final  discovery  of  my  dear  sister  and  niece ; 
and  learn  how  true  it  is  that  tlie  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  ofiten  plunges 
us  into  the  deepest  distress.** 

Angela  had  remained  beside  her  mother,  who  soon  relapsed  into  her 
usual  state  of  unconsciousness ;  she  heard  the  whispering  voices  of  her 
aunt  and  Susa,  and  she  fell  into  that  dreamy  state  of  mind  which  does 
away  with  distinct  impressions,  and  makes  life  appear  like  a  trance^ 
through  which  we  have  flitted  without  consciousness  or  volition. 

Our  readers  have  passed  with  Susa  through  the  events  which  she 
telated  in  her  simple  and  melancholy  way  to  Urica,  thus  removing^ 
the  last  doubts  of  the  countess  regarding  the  identity  of  her  relatives. 

When  the  recital  was  ended,  the  countess  arose,  deeply  affected  by 
what  she  had  heard;  an  air  of  melancholy  resignation  dwelt  on  her 
countenance ;  it  seemed  to  relieve  her  heart  to  observe  an  expression  of 
sincere  sympathy  in  Argyle's  face.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  sighed 
almost  involuntarily,  **  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?*' 

**  That  cannot  be  settled  to-day,  dear  countess,'*  answered  the  duke, 
warmly.  "  This  is  a  case  of  too  much  importance  to  decide  on  rashly. 
You  are  now  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  can  no  longer  doubt  the 
truth ;  but  you  require  time  to  recover  from  your  agitation,  before  you 
can  decide  on  the  course  you  have  to  pursue." 

^'  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  replied  Urica ;  "  I  am  not  equal  to  form- 
ing a  resolution  now.  My  thoughts  are  confused ;  I  must  wait  till  to- 
moiTOw,  when  I  shall  be  more  collected,  and  that  will  be  time  enough, 
since  we  do  not  leave  the  city  till  the  evening." 

^'And  now,"  said  Argyle,  ^'had  not  we  better  return?  I  fear  our 
absence  will  be  remarked  at  the  banquet.'* 

Urica  started  up,  hurriedly  bade  farewell  to  her  unfortunate  relationSy 
and  hastened  with  Argyle  to  the  place  whose  frivolous  merriment  was 
now  more  than  ever  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

Tile  festivities  were  protracted  to  a  late  period  of  the  night,  and 
almost  every  hour  brought  with  it  some  flattering  allusion  or  some 
delicate  attention  to  the  queen.  When  at  length  she  rose  to  depart,  she 
was  reconducted  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  town  even  to  the  entrance  of  her  apartments.  Queen  Henrietta 
bore  all  these  fiEttiguing  attentions,  and  these  constant  demands  on  her 
smiles  and  courtesy,  with  that  power  of  endurance  which  only  crowned 
heads  can  command. 

But  when  at  length  the  curtain  dropped  before  the  closing  doors,  and 
the  queen,  casting  a  hasty  glance  around ,  saw  only  her  fidthful  and 
triisty  followers  beside  her,  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  fell  to 
tl^e  ground  in  convulsions.  Amid  all  the  eaiety  and  festivity  of  the 
eti^iiingv  she  had  never  lost  sight  of  her  end.  She  had  sought  to  in- 
t^est  all  ^lose  in  her  views  and  plans  whose  assistance  she  d^^a^  ^' 
qiiisite  ;  but  her  efforts  had  been  unsuccess^.  fShe  saw  there  was  no 
hepe  oi^  obtaining  official  succours  fpf  b^r  oMiQort  i^gaiii^t  Ji^  rebellious  , 
stiq&$tft'i  aiU  th^lieistet'lbMistan  might  hope  to  procure,  by  greai 
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and  humiHatiog  sacrificesy  would  thus  lack  the  moral  iofluence^  whieh  was 
of  even  more  importance  than  actual  support. 

On  the  following  morning  the  queen  pleaded  illneas  as  an  excuse  for 
not  appearing  in  puhlic.  The  cares  and  anxieties  which  oppressed  her 
mind  had  caused  ner  to  pass  a  sleepless  night ;  yet  she  persisted  in  her 
intention  of  leaving  Amsterdam  on  the  evening  of  that  daj. 

The  Countess  van  Casambort  had,  perhap,  passed  as  uneasy  a  night 
as  her  ro}'al  mistress.  After  holding  council  with  the  Countess  Comenes, 
she  had  come  to  the  determination  of  seeing  her  niece  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order,  as  fiEur  as  possible,  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  latter  before 
her  departure. 

Yan  der  N^ess  was  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation.  He  felt  that 
things  were  going  on  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  had  expected, 
and  that  he  was  unaccountably  prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  the 

Eroceedings  ;  even  Angela,  hitherto  a  submissive  instnunent  in  his 
ands,  was  no  longer  subject  to  his  influence.  Yet  there  was  no  mystery 
observed — nothing  that  he  could  complain  of ;  only  he  felt  he  was  totally 
midervalued  and  disregarded. 

Angela  told  him  next  morning,  in  the  grave,  melancholy  tone  she  had 
assumed  of  late,  that  her  aunt,  the  Countess  van  Casambort,  had  ac- 
knowledged her  poor  mother  and  herself  and  that  she  was  going  by  her 
aunt's  desire  to  see  her. 

She  replied  to  all  Neess*s  impatient  and  inquisitive  demands  with  per- 
fect truth,  and  concealed  nothing  from  him  :  thus  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  her  aunt's  suggestion  of  a  separation  between  him  and  Angela. 
N^ess  was  quite  paralysed  with  horror  when  he  heard  this.  He  stood 
stupified  for  a  while,  and  then  fell  into  such  fearful  convulsions  that  his 
life  seemed  in  danger.  Tliis  sad  incident  appeared  to  reawaken  all  An- 
gela's former  love  for  N6ess,  and  she  strove  to  soothe  him  by  the  most 
affectionate  attentions.  Tlie  fact  was,  that  Neess,  although  influenced  by 
the  most  wretched  avarice,  was  yet  passionately  attached  to  Angela ;  but 
this  feeling,  in  him,  took  the  same  gloomy  character  of  covetousness  into 
which  every  sensation  of  his  mind  was  metamorphosed.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  he  involuntarily  sank  into  a  deep 
slumber ;  and  Angela  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  repair  to 
her  aunt  at  the  appointed  hour.  Her  spirits  were  painfuUy  depressed  by 
what  she  had  just  witnessed,  and  therefore  it  was  with  a  sad  and 
thouglitful  air  she  appeared  before  her  brilliant  aunt. 

*'  Child,  child  I"  cried  the  latter,  **  how  ill  you  look.  Good  heavens ! 
Countess  Comenes,  we  must  give  her  something  to  strengthen  her.  My 
poor  child  !  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  be  deeply  aflected  and  dislurbea 
by  the  discovery  of  your  real  situation ;  yet  place  your  confidence  in  me 
and  this  worthy  lady.  We  shall  not  suffer  you  to  remain  any  longer  in 
the  power  of  tms  worthless  fellow  !" 

Aingela  shrank  back. 

"  Aunt,**  said  she,  sadly,  *^  I  wish  you  could  think  a  little  better  of 
Van  der  Neess,  and  not  try  to  persuade  me  he  is  worse  ihan  I  ever 
thought  possible.  You  cannot  imagine  how  unhappy  it  makes  me  to 
think  that  N^ess,  my  plighted  husband,  shovdd  be  so  wicked  a  person 
that  my  aunt  cannot  endure  him  in  her  sight." 

''  Oh,  my  poor  niece  !"  said  Urica,  advancing  towards  lier.  **  If  I  wero 
not  flrml  y  persuaded  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  release  yon  horn  this 
num^  I  snonU  be  don^  -wry  waang  m  dpening  your  Biym  to  Ins  vn- 
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worthiness ;  l>ut,  believe  me,  the  law  will  stand  bj  us  :  we  can  proTe  that 
he  obtained  your  consent  under  fake  pretences,  and  that  he  ought  not, 
and  dared  not  have  married  you,  since  he  knew  who  you  were.** 

^  Alas !"  replied  Angela,  "  you  forget  that  I  knew  that  also.  Per- 
haps the  only  thing  really  unjustifiable  was  my  having  been  brought 
up  with  such  low  ideas,  and  permitted  to  grow  up  so  ignorant,  that  I 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  high  birth." 

^  What  a  just  view  you  take  of  the  case,**  cried  Urtca,  glancing  at  the 
sympathising  Countess  Comenes.  "  Angela,  I  prophesy  that  you  will 
easily  fulfil  the  demands  of  your  station,  when  once  you  are  placed  in 
your  proper  position." 

^  Do  not  nope  for  that/'  said  Angela,  looking  up,  disconsolately;  ''I 
have  been  reflecting  on  that  also,  aunt.  I  had  never  thought  seriously 
before,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  become  unhappy  in  order  to 
do  so.  It  was  therefore  the  Almighty  afflicted  me  with  that  dangerous 
illness.  New  thoughts  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  by  degrees  I  learnt  to 
comprehend  and  arrange  them.  A  new  light  broke  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  only  really  known  what  life  was,  and  become  fully 
acquainted  with  N6ess,  since  the  day  of  our  attendance  at  church,  and  of 
our  visit  to  the  chief  burgomaster." 

^*  And  is  it  possible,  dearest  Angela,  that  while  you  feel  conscious  of 
such  rapid  progress,  you  are  doubtful  of  being  able  to  acquire  the  ex- 
ternal refinement  our  rank  demands  ?" 

''Alas!  I  feel  convinced  it  is  not  merely  external,**  said  Angela,  as 
her  eye  wandered  inquiringly  around  the  elegant  apartment,  then  rested 
on  the  Countess  Comenes,  and  finally  on  Urica.  '*  I  can  never  be  on  a 
level  with  you — never!  never!  Only  look  here,"  said  she,  displaying  her 
red  hands.  ''  But  that  is  not  all ;  I  have  examined  my  face  also ;  for  I 
was  so  anxious  to  discover  what  it  was  that  made  you  so  infinitely 
superior  to  me.  See,  I  am  plain  and  ugly,  and  you  are  fair  and 
beautiful  as  a  queen  of  heaven  !  Yet  it  is  not  beauty  that  makes  the 
distinction  of  which  I  speak.  Madame  van  Marseeven  is  not  in  the  least 
handsome,  and  yet  she  is  not  so  very  different  from  you.  This  noble  and 
honourable  lady  is  no  longer  young,  and  yet  she  can  stand  her  ground 
with  you.  Ah !  my  dear  aunt,  there  is  something  else.  The  world  has 
treated  me  harshly  ever  since  1  left  my  obscurity,  and  thus  I  have  soon 
acquired  the  painful  conviction  that  there  is  something  contemptible 
about  N^ess  and  me,  which  forms  the  distinction  and  the  most  effec- 
tual barrier  between  us  and  you.** 

*'  Good  heavens  !  my  dear,"  said  the  Countess  Comenes,  "  what  can 
you  mean  ?     Perhaps  you  are  tormenting  yourself  without  a  cause." 

''  My  aunt  herself,"  said  Angela,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  ''  and  many, 
many  others,  perhaps  even  you,  have  expressed  it:  N6ess  and  I  are  vulgar- 
looking  people." 

Urica  threw  her  arms  round  Angela's  neck.  **  Oh  forgive  me,  forgave 
me  for  ^e  pain  I  have  caused  you.  I  will  atone  for  it  with  the  warmest 
affection  of  my  heart.  Never,  never  again  shall  the  Countess  van  Casam- 
bort*8  niece  have  to  endure  such  words  and  such  looks.  Oh  yield  to  my 
wiafaeo,  and  come  with  your  beloved  mother  to  stay  with  me.* 

Angela  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  these  words.  As  she  had  just  con- 
fsssed,  it  was  only  now  her  powers  of  thinking  had  developed  themselves, 
and  she  felt  irresistibly  iaapeUed  to  follow  out  evezy  new  train  of  reflec- 
tion that  presented  itself. 
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<<  I  have  thought  much,  too,  about  that  word  vulgar,"  she  ootilinued, 
^*  and  I  have  discovered  that  its  application  to  me  must  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having  been  brought  up  from  my  earliest  childhood  as 
a  menial,  ignorant  of  any  higher  condition,  and  always  attired  in  coarse 
clothing,  owing  to  whicn  even  now  I  feel  ill  at  ease  in  fine  things ;  and 
further,  because  our  whole  mode  of  life,  and  everything  about  us,  is  so 
totally  different  from  what  I  see  here;  for  although  Neess  has  made  great 
changes  and  improvements  during  the  last  year,  all  with  us  is  on  a  far  in- 
ferior scale  to  what  ^ou  are  accustomed  to,  and  yet  it  is  too  grand  for  me, 
who  have  been  used  to  do  with  so  little.'' 

^*  But  it  b  for  that  very  reason  you  must  leave  all  that  and  come  to  me; 
you  will  soon  learn  to  value  the  luxuries  of  life,"  said  Urica,  whose  emotion 
increased  with  every  moment.  "  Oh,  come  with  me  and  my  good  Coun- 
tess Comenes,  and  I  will  protect  you  and  watch  over  you,  and  euide  your 
conduct.  Once  away  from  here,  in  my  princely  mansion  in  the  Hague, 
surrounded  by  aU  that  belongs  to  our  rank  in  life,  you  will  insensibly  form 
your  manners  accordingly.  The  blood  of  the  Casamborts  will  awake  in 
you,  you  will  in  no  manner  dishonoiur  the  noble  name  of  Groneveldt,  which 
you  shall  then  resume,  and  never  again  shall  that  horrible  epithet  be 
applied  to  you  which  has  so  deeply  wounded  you." 

**  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  sll  this,"  said  Angela,  shuddering  as  she 
spoke.  **  I  shall  never  recover  it;  I  shall  never  again  be  so  strong  and 
healthy  as  I  was  before  the  unhappy  Sunday,  when  my  heart  was  light 
and  courageous.  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  when  I  hear  you  speak  thus  of 
the  blood  of  the  Casamborts,  and  hope  so  much  firom  the  circumstance  of 
its  flowing  in  one's  veins,  I  begin  to  think  I  must  have  been  changed  at 
nurse,  for  if  in  truth  it  makes  its  possessor  as  beautiful  and  noble  as  you 
and  the  Countess  Comenes  and  Madame  van  Marseeven,  what  must  I  be? 
An  impostor  1  sometimes  think;  and  I  begin  myself  to  doubt  that  you 
have  been  fedrly  dealt  with." 

'*  Oh  this  IB  heart-rending !"  cried  Urica,  in  the  deepest  distress;  ^'  I  en- 
treat you  do  not  g^ve  younelf  up  thus,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you. 
Ah !  we  have  wounded  you  too  deeply  in  the  very  beginning ;  1  see  you 
cannot  forget  it'* 

It  was  painfully  discouraging  to  Urica  that  nothing  she  said  seemed 
to  affect  Angela,  who  stood  alent  and  thoughtful,  accounting  for  all 
things  to  herself  as  if  she  were  alone  in  the  world.  Her  thoughts  afforded 
her  a  new  and  interestinfi^  occupation,  and  were  to  her  a  higher  authority 
than  anything  that  coidd  be  said  by  others. 

"  1  cannot  understand  all  this,  continued  she,  with  a  sigh.  ^*  I 
cannot  enter  into  your  views.  If,  indeed,  your  blood  flows  in  my  veins, 
it  has  degenerated,  for  it  does  not  stir  me  up.  On  the  contrary,"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  agitation,  '*  something  within  me  urges 
me  away  from  hence— from  you.  I  must  return  to  my  little  peaceful 
court,  and  to  my  poor  mother,  and  watch  over  her  till  she  dies." 

**  I  believe,  Angela,*'  said  Urica,  suddenly,  ''that  this  very  leristance 
of  yours  betrays  your  proud  blood«  Your  fbeHngs  have  been  wounded 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiencies  in  your  outward  appearance,  and  you 
hate  everything  that  reminds  you  of  the  humiliations  you  have  received. 
You  ding:  to  your  low  station  because  you  feel  yourself  suited  to  it ; 
because  there  you  are  the  first,  and  have  nothing  to  leam,  and  you  fear 
that  for  a  time  you  will  be  the  last  amongst  us." 

This  speech  startied  Angela. 
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*'  How ! "  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  artless  surprise,  as  she  looked  up  to 
Urica.  **  Do  you  really  think  so,  aunt  ?  If  it  were  as  you  say,  would 
that  prove  I  possessed  your  blood  ?*' 

**  Examine  your  own  thoughts,"  continued  Urica.  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  much  pride  in  your  expressions,  and  this  would  prove  in  the 
first  place  that  you  are  influenced  by  this  noble  blood ;  and  in  the  second, 
that  you  are  bound  to  give  it  free  range,  by  entering  on  a  new  course  of 

'^  But  N^ess,"  said  Angela ;  for  Urica's  words  had  really  led  her  into 
a  new  train  of  thought  regarding  her  future  life.  '^  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  Neess?" 

**  I  will  give  him  money,"  cried  Urica,  hastily,  "  and  he  may  stay 
where  he  is." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Angela,  relapsing  into  her  former  mood,  "  that 
he  was  ready  to  die  of  grief  when  I  told  him  you  wished  us  to  be 
separated?" 

"  He  is  afraid  of  losing  your  fortune  if  you  leave  him,"  replied  Urica, 
harshly ;  ''  that  is  the  whole  reason  of  bis  distress.  If  we  offer  him 
money  he  will  be  satisfied." 

**  Oh,  merciful  God!*'  cried  Angela,  suddenly  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair.  '*  If  that  were  indeed  the  case — if  you  were  right,  I  should  be 
utterly  wretched,  for  then  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  I  have  become  so 
unhappy ;  then  I  could  no  longer  stay  with  him ;  then — yes,  then,  indeed, 
I  should  wish  you  could  take  me  with  you,  and  my  mother  too,  or  that 
you  would  give  some  safe  and  solitary  asylum,  where  Neess  could  never 
penetrate." 

Urica  was  silent ;  she  marked  with  pain  the  effect  she  had  produced 
on  her  unfortunate  niece,  and  felt  uncertain  as  to  the  result.  At  length 
she  said  thoughtfully — 

"  We  will  charge  Mynheer  van  Marseeven  to  make  proposals  to  Neess, 
and  then  hear  what  he  says.  We  shall  be  able  to  determine  by  his 
answers  whether  we  have  judged  too  harshly  of  him." 

*'  No,"  said  Angela ;  '*  I  must  do  that  myself.  If  I  were  not  present, 
I  should  always  think  Neess  had  been  put  into  a  rage  before  he  under- 
stood that  the  affair  regarded  me.  Neess  easily  loses  the  use  of  his 
;  reason ;  but  I  will  treat  him  so  as  to  make  him  preserve  his  right 
judgment,  and  he  shall  decide.  I  will  offer  him  money.  Oh,  gracious 
God  r*  exclaimed  she,  in  a  disconsolate  tone,  rising  and  walking  to  the 
door  without  a  parting  salute.  The  Countess  Comenes  followed,  to 
det£un  her  for  a  moment,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  making 
her  comprehend  that  she  and  the  Countess  Urica  would  leave  the  city 
towards  evening.  Angela  nodded  her  head  without  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  then  silently  departed. 

No  sooner  had  she  disappeared  than  Urica  gave  way  to  all  the  agitation 
of  mind  she  had  till  then  sought  to  repress. 

*^  What  have  I  done  ?"  cried  she,  in  a  despidring  tone.  ^*  I  have 
plunged  her  I  wished  to  save  and  befriend  into  the  greatest  mbery ! 
Ah,  she  is  in  the  right  with  her  plain  good  sense.  It  has  taught  her  to 
distinguish  even  more  clearly  than  1  did  the  wide  difference  between  our 
relative  situations,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  them.  How  con^* 
founded  I  was  by  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  which  condemned  her  noble 
nature  to  eternal  degradation !  Yes,  it  is  too  late — it  is,  indeed,  too  late 
Oh,  she  is  right!    Much  as  I  wished  to  deny ^ it  to  myself,  her  simple 
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rsasoning  bas  oonvinced.  m»  agamtt*  m j  own  wilL  Oh,  I  haye  nnum  to 
reproach  n^aalf  with.  I  hare  negleeied  much.  Why  did  I  wait  till  I 
was  independent?  Why  did  not  I  force  those  selfiw  narrow-minded 
people  to  take  the  steps  which  have  now  been  taken  too  late  ?" 

*'  You  are  too  readj  to  torment  yoursdf,"  interrupted  the  Countess 
Comenes,  anxious  to  soothe  her  dis^-ess ;  "  you  forget  that,  urged  by 
your  entreaties,  your  relatiTes  have  for  years  instituted  the  most  careful 
researches,  and  that  even  here,  in  Amsterdam,  your  own  agents  took 
measures  three  years  ag;o  which  ought  to  have  led  to  the  attainment  of 
your  end.  But  the  inscrutable  determinations  of  Providence  intercept 
our  views,  and  defeat  our  anxious  curiosity ;  and  when  at  leng^  the  veil 
is  raised,  the  object  for  which  we  have  so  eagerly  wbhed  too  often  dis- 
appoints our  hopes." 

<<I  have  received  a  hard  lesson,  Countess  Comenes,"  said  Urica. 
''  Alas,  I  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  fancying  myself  destined  to  be 
the  instrument  of  bloody  revenge.  If  I  confess  the  truth — and  in  these 
last  days  I  have  often  asked  myself  this  question — I  must  own  that^  it 
was  not  only  the  pure  yearning  of  natural  affection,  not  the  holy  desire 
of  atoning  to  these  uufortimate  creatures  for  their  hard  fate  by  regaining 
for  them  their  former  rights,  that  urged  me  on ;  it  was  the  thirst  for 
revenge  on  the  tyrant  who  shed  the  blood  of  these  martyrs ;  and  after  his 
death  it  was  still  the  wish  to  wreak  that  revenge  on  his  successor,  which 
impelled  me  to  restore  to  honour  and  dignity  the  name  of  the  fomily 
towards  whom  his  haughty  race  have  conducted  themselves  so  shamefully. 
A  thousand  times  I  have  pictured  to  myself  the  honours  and  the  splen- 
dour to  which  I  would  raise  them.  1  saw  my  sbter  in  imagination  a 
noble  and  dignified  matron  ;  my  niece,  a  lovely  delicate  girl,  who  had 
grown  up  in  solitude  and  retirement,  endowed  with  every  charm  of  mind 
and  beauty.  I  spumed  in  thought  the  noblest  wooers  for  her  hand. 
He  who  would  be  worthy  of  carrying  off  the  prize  was  to  add  the  names 
of  Casambort  and  Groneveldt  to  his  own ;  for  never  should  these  names 
die  away;  never  should  they  cease  to  wound  the  ear  of  the  haughty 
prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  highest  and  most  ancient  names  in  the 
land.  Alas !  aks  I  and  what  have  I  found  ?  My  plans  of  revenge  are 
wholly  frustrated.  My  pride  has  received  the  deepest  humiliation.  My 
hopes  are  crushed ;  no  one  will  arise  to  expose  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
those  who  have  committed  these  murders,  which  call  for  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven ;  and  the  noble  race  of  the  Groneveldts  must  perish  irretriev- 
ably with  these  its  last  scions." 

The  Countess  Comenes  was  not  accustomed  to  seek  at  a  higher  source 
for  comfort  in  the  trials  of  life ;  she  had,  therefore,  no  other  than  the 
cold,  hollow  consolations  of  wordliness  to  offer  to  Urica.  She  saw  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  in  Urica*s  conduct,  except  that  she  had  not  kept  this 
a£EBhir  sufficiently  private.  Her  chief  aim  was,  therefore,  to  prevent  any- 
thing more  concerning  these  disappointed  expectations  from  getting 
abroad.  She  secretly  hoped  that  Angela  and  her  mother  would  remain 
in  their  obscurity,  and  tnen  she  trusted  it  would  be  easy  to  bury  the 
whole  affair  in  oblivion,  and  ward  off  all  further  humiliations  from 
Urica.  She  thought  of  inventing  some  story  that  would  give  a  fi&vour- 
able  colouring  to  the  whole,  in  case  any  explanation  should  be  found 
needful ;  and  hat  mind  was  fully  occupied  with  this  [dan  even  before 
Angeb  had  xeoioised  the  threshold  of  her  own  home; 
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The  Germans  carry  their  simplicity,  and  often  their  eccentricity,  with 
them  to  their  g^ves. 

In  a  little  artificial  island  in  the  heautiful  park  of  Gotha,  the  traveller 
is  shown  the  graves  of  the  three  last  reig^ning  Dukes  of  Saxon  Gotha- 
Altenhurg,  mouldering  side  hy  side ;  not  **■  in  marble  monuments  'neath 
^e  pompous  cupolas,'  but  simply  beneath  the  sward  and  shade  of  the 
weeping  willow.  The  centre  grave  contains  the  ashes  of  Frederick  III., 
<»lled  by  his  people  ''  the  justest  of  princes,  and  the  most  conscientious 
of  men."  Impressed  with  some  whimsical  notions  of  futurity,  this  prince 
requested  to  be  buried  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Believing  that  coffins  and  vaults  impeded  the  march  or  flight  of  souls  to 
their  celestial  abodes,  he  ordered  that  a  hole  simply  dug  in  the  earth 
might  be  his  only  sepidchre ;  and,  fancying  that  a  prince  could  not  better 
appear  before  his  Maker  and  Judge  than  as  he  did  before  his  people,  he 
requested  that  his  daily  garments  might  be  his  only  shroud,  and  his 
breastplate  his  funeral  tablet.     In  this  manner  he  is  literally  buried. 

On  his  right  lie  the  ashes  of  his  son  and  successor,  Augustus,  whose 
grave  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  father  by  a  profusion  of  flowers 
that  bloom  over  it  in  the  summer  months,  intended  to  be  symbolical  of 
his  taste  for  pomp  and  parade.  On  the  left  of  the  centre  grave  reposes 
the  last  of  the  line  of  the  house  of  Saxon  Gotha,  Frederick  lY.,  and  the 
inscription  over  his  remains  is  simply  the  Apostate's  Cross,  having  aban- 
doned the  religion  of  his  fathers  to  embrace  that  of  the  Pope. 

The  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  Dessau,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  principality  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  is  encouraging  enough  to  those 
who  visit  these  scenes  and  dwellings  of  the  departed,  impressed,  as  they 
generally  are,  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  horror: — 

Der  Todt  ist  kein  Todt 
Es  ist  niir  eine  Yeraaderong  der  Natiir.* 

In  this  Per e-la^  Chaise  of  the  people  of  Dessau,  in  this  Saint  Denis  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  and  in  this  republic  of  the  dead, 
where  princes  and  people,  rich  and  poor,  side  by  side,  are  mouldering  into 
dust,  lie  the  remains  of  the  late  eccentric  Duke  Leopold  Frauz,  the 
founder  of  Worlitz,  the  Versailles  of  his  principality,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Germany,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cemetery,  and  underneath  an  humble 
bed  of  shrubs;  who,;  after  having  reigned  rather  among  than  over  his 
subjects  during  the  space  of  sixty  years,  would  not  be  parted  from  them 
even  in  death ! 

Nor  is  the  great  Frederick,  the  idol  of  the  Prussian  people,  the  philo«> 
sopher  of  Sans-Souci,  the  purloiner  of  Silesia  and  Poland,  the  statesman 
who  increased  his  subjects  from  2,000,000  to  6,000,000,  the  financier 
who,  after  having  rained  himself  and  his  country  by  his  victories,  made 
Potsdam  rise  the  rival  of  Versailles,  more  pompously  entombed.  In  a 
dusky  recess,  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  coffin,  in  the  gamson  church  of 
Potsdam,  are  the  remains  of  this  great  mountebank.  His  horse  and  dogs 
are  almost  as  Christianly  buried  in  the  grounds  of  Sans-Souci,  for  they 
are  honoured  with  sepulchres,  and  their  marbles  with  inscriptions. 

*  Death  is  not  death. 
Tit  Imt  a  change  of  natmv. 
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THE  CONFEDERATES;  OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  MARGARET  OF 

PARMA. 

AN  HISTORICAL  BOMANCE. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  delay  the  reader  by  detailing  the  events  of 
the  few  following  days,  by  narrating  how  fete  followed  fete,  and  how 
each  noble  did  his  devoir,  like  a  true  knight,  in  the  many  tournaments 
which  succeeded  each  other;  one  of  which,  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Countess  de  Brederode  with  the  Lord  of  Chantonnay,  brother  of 
Granvella,  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  splendour. 
Nor  shall  we  pause  to  describe  the  solemnity  of  high  mass  in  the  beautiful 
church  of  our  Lady,  which  had  been  attended  each  morning  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family,  as  well  as  by  all  those  whose  degree  permitted 
them  to  follow  in  their  train ;  but  we  will  hurry  them  at  once  to  the  fifth 
and  last  day  of  the  sojourn  of  the  court  at  Antwerp. 

The  holy  duty  of  the  morning  had  been  concluded  about  two  hours^ 
when  a  lady  attired  in  a  rich  morning-dress,  having  a  veil  of  black  lace 
thrown  carelessly  over  her  head,  took  her  way  through  several  of  the 
superbly  decorated  chambers  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  party  at 
the  abbey.  She  did  not  deign  to  cast  a  look  around  her  as  she  passed 
along ;  but,  with  a  firm  step,  advanced  towards  the  arras,  and  raised  it 
from  before  a  small  door,  the  lock  of  which  she  turned  with  an  unhesitating 
hand,  and  immediately  stood  in  the  presence  of  another,  whose  mild 
pale  features  were  those  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 

"  You  here,  my  dear  lady?*'  exclaimed  the  intruder,  with  some  surprise. 
"  I  have  in  vain  been  seeking  you  in  your  own  apartments;"  and,  throwing 
back  the  veil  which  concealed  her  masculine,  ill-fa voiured  countenance, 
Margaret  of  Parma  took  the  hand  of  her  aunt,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips. 

Between  these  ladies  no  after  circumstances  had  in  the  least  impaired 
the  intimacy  of  past  years.  Queen  Mary  had  ever  remained,  through 
every  trial,  the  best,  truest,  and  most  loving  friend  to  Margaret.  She 
had  given  up  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  instructress,  nor  had  Margaret 
resigned  those  of  the  child,  which  she  had  acquired  in  earlier  days,  when, 
by  the  death  of  her  first  protectress,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  she  found  herself  removed  to  the 
care  of  her  father *8  sister ;  Charles  being  as  jealous  in  the  selection  of 
a  guardian  and  instructress  to  this  child  of  an  early  passionate  love,  as  if 
she  had  been  heir  to  his  many  crowns.  Queen  Mary  had  not  accepted 
the  charge  merely  to  obey  the  wishes  of  her  imperial  and  imperious 
brother;  she  had  taught  herself  to  love  a  child  whom  nature  had  endowed 
-with  most  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  her  house.  Margaret  was  now 
seven-and-twenty,  and  although  even  youth  could  not  throw  a  softening 
charm  over  her  features,  which,  like  those  of  her  brother,  Prince  Philip, 
ivere  uaturally  forbidding,  still  her  form  was  erect  and  majestic,  her  eye 
flashed  with  mtelligence,  and  a  fii*mnes5  amounting  to  narshne^s  was 
visible  in  every  line  of  her  haughty  countenance. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  in  this  closet,  my  child,  said  the 
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queen,  ^  for,  having  heard  that  you  had  heen  called  to  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence, I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  result." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  been  very  weary,  my  sweet  lady  and 
aunt,  for  my  audience  lasted  long." 

*'  Nay,  I  was  not  without  my  companion,**  replied  Queen  Mary,  point- 
ing to  her  missal,  which,  bound  in  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with 
knobs  and  clasps  of  silver,  lay  on  the  table  before  her;  *'  but  tell  me, 
pray,  was  the  prince  present?" 

*'  He  was,"  answered  Margaret;  and,  pausing,  she  placed  one  hand  on 
the  table,  covered  with  richly-wrought  carpet-work,  whilst  she  suffered 
the  other  for  an  instant  to  cross  her  brow,  as  if  to  concentrate  some 
thought. 

The  queen,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  looked  anxiously  up  into  her 
niece's  countenance,  upon  which  the  light  from  the  solitary  window  in 
the  small  apartment  fell  full,  and  displayed  the  hesitation  stamped  upon  it. 
Margaret  permitted  not  her  eyes  to  encounter  those  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
billowed  them  to  scan  in  turn  the  holy  subjects  represented  by  the  hang^ 
ings  on  the  wall,  whilst  a  deeper  shade  crimsoned  her  cheek.  The  em- 
barrassment was,  however,  but  momentary ;  and  having,  perhaps,  ex- 
tracted some  additional  wisdom  from  the  somewhat  protracted  examina- 
tion of  King  Solomon's  countenance,  she  added, 

''  My  dearest  aunt,  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  what  passed." 

"  Has  it  been  required  of  you  not  to  do  so  ?" 

'^  1^0 ;  no  prohibition  whatever  was  made,  but  the  subject  natu- 
Tally " 

"  Was  not  meant  to  reach  my  ear  ?  But,  my  dearest  child,  if  it  concern 
these  lands,  with  whose  government  I  have  so  long  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  entrusted,  methinks  none  ought  to  be  more  interested — none  have 
a  greater  right  to  be  informed.     Speak,  Margaret,  I  entreat  you." 

"  It  refeired  not,  my  dear  lady,  to  anything  that  could  possibly  inter- 
fere with  your  rights,  believe  me.  His  majesty  spoke  to  the  prince  and 
myself  of  times  which,  I  trust  and  hope,  are  far,  far  distant ;  and  I  con- 
fess, so  extraordinary  and  so  painful  did  his  words  sound  in  my  ears,  that 
1  feel  yet  quite  bewildered." 

"  Then  I  guess  all  that  has  been  told  you,"  said  the  queen,  with  a 
smile  that  showed  how  much  her  mind  was  relieved.  "  The  emperor  has 
apoken  of  the  time  when  he  designs  to  give  up  these  lands  to  Philip, 
whether  it  pleases  God  to  call  him  hence  or  not,  as  being  very  near  at 
hand  ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

Margaret  looked  her  astonishment. 

'^  You  imagined  this  communication  had  never  been  breathed  before  to 
mortal  ear?" 

"  I  confess  it  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  that  which  never  could  have 
entered  my  thoughts  even  in  their  wildest  flight,  which  even  now  that  it 
has  heen  forced  upon  my  belief  seems  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality, 
could  have  been  guessed  by  any  one." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  mere  guess,  Margaret,"  continued  the  queen. 
**  There  are  yet  two  things  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind,  my  dear 
child.  One  is,  that  you  ought  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  believe  yourself 
the  first,  or  the  only  repository  of  the  secret  of  a  sovereign,  be  it  of 
whatever  nature  it  may.     A  longer  experience  will  teach  you  what  mitte 
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has  taught  me,  that  the  thoughts  and  words  of  princes,  like  birds  of  the 
air,  have  wings;  the  other,  that  you  should  not  belieye  aeoomplishcd 
everything  thiut  is  spoken.*' 

*'  However  much  of  truth  the  first  axiom  may  contain,  my  dear 
madam,  the  second  sounds  far  more  consoling  in  my  ears." 

^'  I  will  continue  to  touch  upon  all  the  subjects  mentioned  to  you  this 
morning,"  siud  the  queen.  "  Your  imperial  fiather  has  advised  his  son, 
when  the  day  shall  arrive  on  which  the  elder  generation  of  his  family 
must  pass  away,  to  follow  an  example  already  crowned  with  success  in 
two  instances ;  again  to  entrust  to  a  female  hand  the  government  of  these 
states.  Do  not  blush, — do  not  speak,  Margaret,"  continued  she,  smiling 
affectionately  on  her  niece,  and  taking  within  hers  the  hand  that  had 
until  then  rested  on  the  table.  "  Were  these  lands  mine  to  bequeath,  in 
your  hands,  my  dear  child,  would  I  gladly  deposit  them.  It  has  been 
with  hopes  of  this  kind  warming  at  my  heart,  that  I  have,  so  often,  lifted 
for  you  the  veil  of  my  actions  and  words,  with  which  rulers  should  so 
carefully  enshroud  them,  and  have  shown  you  my  motives,  my  ultimate 
objects,  even  when  they  appeared  most  at  variance  with  the  means  I 
employed.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  me,  Margaret^ 
to  reflect,  that,  when  my  spirit  shall  be  exalted  to  higher  regions,  yours 
may  be  as  full  of  tender  mercy  for  these  poor  states,  as  mine  was  whilst 
yet  lingering  on  my  earthly  pilgrimage." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Marg^aret,  after  a  pause,  "  that  great  and  high- 
minded  as  Philip  must  be," — a  meaning  look  interchanged  between  the 
ladies  expressed  some  doubt  on  this  head, — "yet,  should  he  ever  exalt 
me  to  the  place  1  would  that  I  could  live  never  to  see  vacated,  one  cir- 
cumstance would  render  it  more  difficult,  more  thorny,  than  it  can 
ever  have  proved  to  you,  my  dear  aunt.  The  estates  of  my  husband 
would,  unavoidably,  lay  at  his  mercy;  his  interests  and  those  of  my 
children  would  be  in  his  hands.  A  delegated  authority  brings  with  it 
all  the  responsibility,  but  none  of  the  conveniences  of  power." 

''  It  may,  however,  be  turned  to  advantage  when  prevarication  is 
necessary,"  said  Queen  Mary;  *'and  much  good  may  be  effected,  much 
evil  prevented,  in  such  a  sphere  of  action,  although  to  you,  Margaret,  it 
appears  so  limited." 

**  Your  own  noble  deeds  prove  it,"  answered  Margaret,  warmly. 
**  But  the  genius  of  the  emperor  makes  all  dealings  with  him  more  easy 
than,  perhaps,  they  may  prove  with  his  successor.  He,  like  us,  was  bom 
in  these  lands,  and  loves  his  country-people,  although  he  has  ever  found 
them  a  most  fractious  race ;  but  my  brodier  may  entertain  very  different 
feelings  towards  them  when  he  comes,  as  has  always  been  the  fate  of  the 
princes  of  his  house,  to  any  struggle  with  them." 

^'  God  avert  this,  my  child !  It  would  be  indeed  most  sad  if  the  event 
you  thus  allude  to  as  inevitable  were  ever  to  take  place." 

*^  When  has  it  been  otherwise  ?"  answered  the  princess ;  "  the  Duke 
Charles,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  my  noble  father  himself  have  in 
Tun  tried  to  curb  them." 

''  Resj>ect  their  liberties,"  said  the  queen,  "and  you  may  load  them 
with  a  silken  rein.^ 

«  One  might  be  led  by  them.  I  fear  that  must  be  my  yeiBion  of  your 
meaning,  my  dear  aimt." 
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*'  Nay,  you  have  too  much  of  your  father's  spirit  in  you,  my  child. 
With  a  wise  mingling  of  conciliation  and  a  well-timed  severity,  much 
may  be  effected  with  the  Flemings  ;  even  their  wide-spreading  privileges 
may  be  curtailed  unperceived  by  their  jealous  eye.  but  if  one  attempt 
to  destroy  these  altogether,  mark  ray  words,  Margaret,  whosoever  shall 
attempt  this  will  &il.  Let  us,  however,  speak  on  other,  and  to  me  less 
painful,  subjects.  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warning,  which  may  prove 
one  day  essential  to  your  happiness." 

'^  I  Hsten  with  humble  gratitude  to  any  hints  you  may  deign  to  give, 
my  beloved  lady,  although  I  trust  so  great  a  charge  as  that  which  you 
sow  possess  may  never  fall  to  my  lot." 

"  I  know  not  if  your  words  be  spoken  in  sincerity,"  said  the  queen ; 
**  perhaps  at  this  moment  they  may.  But  should  you  ever  have  to  fulfil 
this  arduous  duty,  trust  not,  nor  make  enemies  of,  any  trained  in  so 
great  a  school  of  state  policy  as  those  whom  the  emperor  has  distin- 
guished with  his  confidence,  and  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  his  councils. 
They  will  be  too  wise  to  be  tools;  and  of  all  adversaries  the  most 
dangerous." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Margaret.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange,  for  in- 
stance— Granvella ;  but  one  seems  too  young  for " 

The  queen  hastened  to  intemipt  her. 

"  The  prince  is  already  three-and-twenty ;'  and  the  mind  ripens  fost 
that  has  been  nurtm*ed  in  the  hot-bed  of  state  policy.  Since  his  earliest 
years  he  has  ever  been  your  father's  especial  favourite,  and  may  yet  live 
to  become  his  right  hand.  He  lacks  not  talent ;  and  I  read  but  poorly 
the  human  countenance  if  he  prove  deficient  in  the  craft  of  applying  it 
to  his  own  purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  Margaret,  the  nobility  of  these 
states  are  the  most  difiBcult  members  to  deal  with :  too  much  favour 
might,  indeed,  make  them  overbearing,  but,  depend  upon  it,  too  little 
will  make  them  something  worse." 

What  more  might  have  been  said  by  the  queen  and  princess,  upon  a 
subject  which  interested  them  so  deeply,  was  interrupted  by  a  summons 
from  his  majesty,  to  prepare  to  attend  him,  immediately,  to  the  tourna- 
ment. On  the  square  before  the  Stadthuys  had  been  erected,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a  long  open  gallery,  terminating  at  either  end  in  an 
elegant  pavilion,  and  supported  by  a  treble  row  of  pillars. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  nfth  and  last  day  of  the  fetes  the  front 
of  this  gallery  was  decorated,  throughout  its  length,  with  hangings  of 
difi«rently-coloured  velvets,  trimmed  with  deep  gold  or  silver  fringes, 
and  embroidered  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  illustrious  persons 
who  were  to  sit  within  it.  Opposite  to  this  was  raised  a  kind  of  tribune, 
which  also  exhibited  on  its  front  the  heraldic  ensigns  of  those  who  were 
to  occupy  it.  Barriers  had  been  placed  to  prevent  the  crowd,  which  had 
been  collected  around  the  lists  since  daybreak,  from  pressing  forward  in 
s  manner  that  might  interfere  with  the  full  career  of  the  cavaliers.  A 
tent,  gay  with  the  colours  of  the  adverse  parties  and  streaming  banners, 
rose  at  either  end ;  and,  at  half-past  one  exactly,  the  whole  scene  began 
to  assume  a  more  lively  and  splendid  appearance. 

The  gallery  now  began  to  receive  its  noble  guests^ — the  Queens  Mary 
of  Hungaay  and  Eleanor  of  France,  with  their  suite  of  lovely  ladies,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  and  the  Princesses  of  Brunswick,  with  their  trains ; 
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and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  noblemen,  about  to  en^ge  in  the 
contest,  surrounded  the  emperor  with  a  galaxy  of  beauty,  both  foreign 
and  native,  which  might  well  add  firesh  lustre  to  the  scene.  In  the  tri- 
bune sat  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  many  of  the  highest  in  rank,  who  were 
to  be  arbiters  on  this  occasion. 

The  combatants  were  divided  into  two  bands.  One  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  bearing  the  colours  of  the  town;  the  other  by 
Floreut  de  Montmorency,  Lord  of  Humbermont.  These  two  noblemen 
had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  places  of  Jacques,  Lord  of  Herbais, 
Deputy  Marquis  of  Antwerp,  and  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  both  of  whom 
were  prevented  from  leading  their  parties  by  wounds  received  at  the 
grand  tournament  given  at  Binns  by  Queen  Mary.  The  prince,  to  show 
favour  to  the  city,  enrolled  himself  amongst  those  who  bore  its  colours  of 
red  and  white.  Many  were  the  nobles  in  consequence  who  crowded  to 
that  side  of  the  lists,  amongst  whom  were  conspicuous  the  Counts  of  Mans- 
feldt  and  Hooghstraten,  and  the  lords  of  Fraisegny  and  Courlaon.  No 
less  distinguished  was  the  adverse  party,  including  the  Counts  of  Egmont, 
Berghen,  Horn  and  Meghen. 

The  knights  as  well  as  their  horses  were  resplendent  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  interwoven  with  the  colours  of  their  band.  Each  was  at- 
tended by  two  pages,  two  varlets,  and  two  squires  on  horseback,  the 
latter  bearing  the  shield  of  their  lord;  thus,  although  the  visor  was  down, 
each  noble  might  be  easily  recognised.  The  trumpets  had  not  yet 
sounded,  and  the  opposite  parties  were  pausing  at  either  end  of  the  lists, 
under  a  battery  of  bright  eyes  belonging  to  all  stations  in  life.  The 
windows  and  balconies  that  surrounded  the  square  were  thronged  with 
eager  faces.  At  one  of  the  former  the  Van  Meerens  had  been  stationed 
for  some  hours  with  their  friends,  Paul  having  with  no  small  difficulty 
obtained  this  advantageous  situation.  Turning  to  her  ready  informer, 
Van  Diest,  Mary  demanded, 

'*  Whom  may  those  arms  belong  to  in  the  violet  and  yellow  band  ?** 

"The  three  red  horns  on  a  golden  field  ?'*  said  Van  Diest,  who  had 
undergone  incredible  fatigue,  and  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  people  on  the 
market-place  since  early  davm,  that  he  might  ascertain  to  a  nicety  eveiy 
trifle,  however  minute,  connected  with  that  morning*s  festivity.  "  Those 
are  the  arms  of  the  Count  of  Horn.'* 

**  And  those,"  said  Mary,  **  nearest  to  us?" 

"  The  eight  chevrons  red  and  gold,*'  continued  Van  Diest,  '^  are  the 
arms  of  the  house  of  Egmont.'* 

«(  Why  do  they  not  bear  the  Lions  of  Gueldre  ?**  demanded  Paul, 
sharply.  'Ms  he  not  a  lineal  descendant?  But,"  added  he,  as  none  pie- 
sent  seemed  able  to  answer  bis  question,  *'  when  the  duchy  was  wrung 
from  the  race  to  whom  it  belonged,  no  wonder  they  were  robbed  of  the 
.arms  that  might  remind  them  of  their  rights!" 

In  the  mean  time,  where  sat  the  emperor  and  his  bevy  of  lovely  com* 
:{>anions,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  gallery,  one  remarkably  be&uttfol 
young  lady  whispered  to  another ^/e  dhonneur^ 

^*  Do  you  know,  dearest  Philippine,  under  what  banner  the  young  Lord 
«of  Chantonnay,  the  happy  bridegroom,  is  to  fight?" 

'*  Why,  my  dear  De  Torcy,  I  see  his  arms  are  borne  in  the  band  of 
Aremberg." 
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**  That  is  not  a  very  clear  answer  to  a  poor  foreigner  like  myself,  Phi- 
lippine. I  am  now  forced  to  a  fresh  question,  and  it  is  your  fault  if  I 
weary  you;  which  is  the  band  of  Aremberg?" 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear,  that  you  have  not  recognised  the  banner?" 
«aid  the  Flemish  maid  of  honour  of  Queen  Mary,  opening  her  large  blue 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent  on  the  laughing,  inquisitive  countenance  of 
the  French  demoiselle  of  Queen  Eleanor.  ^*  Why,  do  you  not  see?  it  is 
gules  three  roses  or.*' 

"  And  the  urgent,  three  towers  gules,  with  the  hands  in  chief?" 

"  Are  the  arms  of  the  town,  and,  as  you  see,  the  double  eagle  has  en- 
listed itself  on  that  side.  The  prince  fights  for  his  own  to-day.'* 
•  "  Is  it  true,"  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Torcy,  in  the  lowest  of 
whispers,  for  the  new  bride  was  not  far  off ;  '*  is  it  true  what  has  been 
rumoured  amongst  us,  that  the  Granvellas  are  the  children  of  a  common 
locksmith?'* 

^*  Grandchildren,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Flemish  maid  of  honoiu*,  with 
much  gravity. 

"  Man  Dteu  /*'  excltumed  the  startled  French  girl;  "and  the  Brede- 
rodes  are  descendants  of  your  Dukes  of  Holland,  are  they  not  ?  What  a 
terrible  thing  this  marriage  must  be  for  them !" 

"  Fray  be  silent,"  said  the  other  lady,  with  an  air  of  fear ;  "  my  queen 
has  already  looked  twice  our  way,  and—" 

Here  all  conversation  was  abruptly  terminated,  for  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and,  starting  forward  with  a  headlong  impulse,  the  horsemen 
were  only  checked  in  their  career  by  the  shock  of  mutual  resistance.  The 
air  re-echoed  with  the  clanging  of  their  armour  and  the  rushing  hoofs  of 
the  chargers,  and  lances*  heads,  helmets,  and  plumes  soon  flew  in  every 
direction  about  the  combatants.  At  first  the  meUe  was  so  confused  that 
no  eye  could  have  correctly  ascertained  the  fate  of  any  individual ;  but 
when  the  adversaries  began  to  separate,  and  to  engage  in  more  detached 
parties,  every  eye  was  riveted  on  the  person  of  the  prince. 
'.  The  parties  engaged  for  considerable  time  with  varying  success,  when 
tbat  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  began  sensibly  to  give  way ; 
kpight  after  knight  went  down  before  the  irresistible  lances  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  band  of  Montmorency  seemed 
to  regard  as  their  champion,  distinguished  himself  g^atly  by  his  superb 
horsemanship  and  the  grace  and  courtesy  that  marked  his  every  move- 
ment, and  attracted  no  small  share  of  attention  and  admiration  from  all 
present.  More  than  once  he  found  himself  personally  opposed  to  the 
prince,  and  had,  from  respect  to  his  illustrious  antagonist,  hitherto  care- 
folly  evaded  the  encounter;  but  as  he  and  De  Horn,  now  nearly  the  only 
remaining  horsemen  of  their  party  who  retained  energy  for  action,  were 
on  the  point  of  rushing,  simultaneously,  on  the  small  fatigued  group  that 
stood  awaiting  the  shock,  Philip  adroitly  wheeled  his  horse  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  attack;  and  whether  it  was  that  their  horses 
checked  thus  suddenly  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  their  riders,  or  that 
the  blows  of  the  prince  fell  on  the  advancing  knights  before  they  had  re- 
covered sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  parry  them,  both  the  noblemen 
rolled  upon  the  ground,  their  helmets  and  bright  plumes  lying  prostrate 
in  the  dust  at  some  distance  from  them. 

A  half-smothered  shriek  from  the  window,  where  sat  Mary  van  Meeren, 
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drew  the  attention  of  all  who  were  there  stationed  to  gaze  in  aorprise 
upon  her  blanched  cheek,  whidi  did  not  recover  its  hue  until  she  saw  the 
Count  of  Egmonty  whom  her  eyes  had  followed  throughout  every  evolu- 
tion of  the  day  with  a  strange  and,  even  to  herself,  unaccountable  interest, 
aafely  disengaged  firom  his  horse  by  his  men,  and  led  from  the  ground  to 
one  (^  the  tents.  Little  did  Eg^ont  guess,  when  the  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  joy  from  the  throng  proclaimed  his  defeat  and  the  success  of  his 
august  antagonist,  that  it  conveyed  so  nncere  a  pang  to  iiie  heart  of  one 
in  that  multitude  niiio  was  linked  by  no  association  whatever  to  his  destiny. 

The  occupation  of  the  morning  was  over,  and  for  a  time  every  one  m 
that  vast  mass  of  human  beings  sought  his  home  for  a  few  hours'  repose. 
When  the  supper  hour  was  past  and  the  evening  was  closing  in,  a  banauet, 
which  the  authorities  of  the  town  gave  in  honour  of  the  emperor  ana  his 
court,  reunited  in  the  pavilion  the  heroes  of  the  day,  and  the  same  g^alazy 
of  beauty  that  had  graced  their  feats  with  their  presence,  still  more 
splendidly  arrayed  than  in  the  morning.  Tables  gproaning  under  their 
sumptuous  loads  were  arranged  along  the  apartment,  at  one  of  which  the 
members  of  the  imperial  party  took  their  places  according  to  their  right 
of  precedence. 

A  general  admiration  was  excited  by  the  extreme  ingenuity  and  skill 
with  which  every  auxiliary  to  the  banquet  had  been  executed  in  pure 
sugar.  The  many-branched  candelabras,  the  plates,  the  dishes,  the 
goblets,  and  wine-flagons,  contrived  to  imitate  various  specnes  of 
glasses,  metals,  and  porcelains ;  all  sorts  of  animals,  fruits,  vegetaUes, 
vases  and  their  flowers,  even  the  diminutive  triumphal  arches  that 
decorated  the  table,  accurate  resemblances  of  those  constructed  in  the 
streets,  and  from  which  floated  tiny  silken  banners  exquisitely  embroidered, 
were  all  of  the  same  production.  But  so  delicate  were  tlie  viands,  so 
tempting  their  perfume,  that  beyond  the  flrst  applause  which  the  novelty 
of  the  conception  and  the  success  of  its  execution  elicited,  few  could  find 
tame  to  discuss  anything  else  but  the  savoury  dishes  which  were  pre- 
sently handed  round. 

*^  How  pretty  is  this  emblem  of  the  town,"  said  Margaret  of  Parma  to 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  who  had  been  placed  near  her,  as  she  took  up 
cme  of  the  many  little  white  dogs  executed  in  sugar,  bearing  their  motto 
^^  Fidelity  and  Candour"  on  small  banderolles  depending  from  their 
mouths.  *^  How  beautiful  is  this  exhibition  of  native  skill  and  industry. 
Although  I  had  seen  and  heard  much  of  the  affluence  and  ingenuity  of 
the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  what  I  have  these  days  witnessed  exceeds  any- ' 
thing  I  could  have  imagined." 

'^  They  have  conferred  upon  themselves  a  lasting  honour,**  replied  the 
prince.  ^^  Perhaps  these  fetes  will  be  mentioned  in  after  days  with 
revived  astonishment" 

^^Then,"  said  Margaret,  ^^ey  will  serve  as  a  striking  example  of 
what  commercial  prosperity  may  effect ;  for  no  town  in  the  Netherlands 
has  distinguished  itself  to  the  same  degree,  although  all  have  oelehrated 
the  joyous  event  of  the  prince's  first  visit  to  these  lands  to  the  best  of 
their  power." 

^  Yes,"  Te^died  the  prinee  ;  *^  I  heard  his  ni^esty  say  as  much  to  the 
officers  of  the  town  on  our  entrance  here  to-mght,  and  eapgess  to  the 
prinoe  his  hope  that  one  day,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  migi^  perchance, 
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assist  at  similar  rejoicings  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  town  might  have 
lost  nodiing  of  its  splendour ;  for  that  it  should  increase  in  wealth  and 
importance  he  deemed  utterly  impossible." 

Margaret's  eyes  sought  the  countenances  of  the  sovereign  and  his  heir; 
but  at  that  moment  the  hereditary  propensity  of  hoth  was  strong  within 
them.  The  eyes  of  father  and  son  were  wandering  towards  the  table 
where  sat,  resplendent  in  youth  and  beauty,  the  fair  maids  of  honour. 
The  gaze  of  the  former  was  frank,  that  of  the  latter  more  covert,  but 
BtiU  the  object  was  the  same ;  and  Margaret  having  noticed,  by  the 
smile  that  involuntarily  curled  his  lip,  that  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  had 
looked  in  the  same  direction  as  herself,  became  painfully  embarrassed. 
To  divert  the  thoughts  of  both  into  another  channel,  she  said,  somewhat 
ahruptly, 

'*  I  do  not  see  the  Count  of  Eg^ont  here  to-night.  Was  his  fall  so 
aenoufl  as  to  prevent  his  appearance  ?" 

"Surely  not,'*  answered  the  prince.  ''  But  is  not  your  highness 
aware  that  he  asked  and  obtained  his  gracious  majesty's  permission  to 
absent  himself  from  the  banquet,  that  he  might  hasten  nis  return  to 
Brussels?" 

**  What  could  call  for  such  celerity,  when  the  whole  court  will  be  on 
the  road  no  later  than  to-morrow?" 

^  I  think,"  answered  her  companion,  '^  I  heard  of  a  daughter  being 
bom  to  him,  and  his  wishing  to  be  with  the  countess  as  soon  as 
m^ght  be.' 

"  And  the  Count  of  Horn  ?"  asked  the  princess;  ''  he,  too,  is  absent. 
Has  he,  also,  a  daughter  born  to  him  ?  I  trust  these  gentlemen  do  not 
see  an  evil  omen  in  their  morning's  overthrow,  and,  consequently,  shun 
the  presence  of  the  prince." 

*'  Assuredly  no,  madam.  The  circumstance  was  really  extraordinary, 
and  is  only  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  well-known  skill  of  his  royal 
highness.  I  believe,  however,  De  Horn  has  really  somewhat  suffered 
fix>m  bis  fall,  to  which  his  absence  must  be  attributed." 

The  banquet  lasted  till  a  late  hour,  when,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
the  tables  were  withdrawn,  and  the  musicians,  who,  ensconced  in  a  small, 
well-draperied  gallery,  had  charmed  away  the  weariness  of  the  protracted 
meal  by  their  soft  and  solemn  strains,  were  bid  to  exchange  them  for 
merrier  measures.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  the  young  and  the  gay 
gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 

Not  BO  the  Princess  of  Parma.  She  had  too  well  noticed  the  swollen 
hands  of  the  emperor,  and  his  vain  efforts  to  subdue  an  occasional  ex- 
pression of  suffering,  as  the  sharp  pains  of  that  most  tormenting  of  mala- 
dies, the  gout,  overcame  his  strong  resolution.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
watching  too  narrowly  his  every  movement  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the 
fit  which  had  seiaed  him  thus  untimely.  For  her  all  pleasure  was  at  an 
end :  if,  indeed,  so  grave  a  character  could  know  any  in  such  a  scene. 
And  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  which  induced  her  to  tread  a  courafUe 
with  the  Prince  of  Piedmont. 

Whilst  the  high-bom  were  enjoying  the  gaiety  within  the  pavilion, 
without,  amusements  of  another  sort  had  been  amply  provided.  Among 
many  things  erected  in  the  square  for  the  g^tification  of  the  mass,  was 
4me  of  a  somewhat  omious  nature.     It  consisted  of  a  large  wooden 
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structure,  resembling  a  tree  rich  in  leaves  and  fruits,  two  figures  of 
natural  height,  tolerably  well  carved,  representing  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  serpent,  which,  hanging  from  the  tree,  encircled  the  feet  of  the 
woman.  Numberless  were  those  whom  curiosity  induced  to  contemplate 
this  piece  of  machinery — for  such  it  proved — with  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Mary  van  M eeren,  not  content  with  contemplating  it  from  a  casement-^ 
the  dubious  light  of  the  torches  being  insufficient  to  throw  out  the  object 
that  excited  such  general  attention — in  spite  of  all  the  representations 
of  her  husband  and  his  brother,  insisted  strenuously  on  being  taken 
amidst  the  crowd  of  gazers  beneath.  Her  friends,  after  much  dis- 
suasion, were  compelled  to  yield  to  her  desire.  Accordingly  they  de- 
scended into  the  street;  and,  with  some  (iifficulty,  made  way  through  the 
crowd,  until  they  gained  a  position  at  no  great  distance  from  the  tree 
itself. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Mary  attained  this  much  desired  situation, 
when,  suddenly,  gunpowder  concealed  within  the  hollow  of  the  figures 
exploded  with  a  reverberation  that  shook  the  very  houses  to  their  founda- 
tion. None  in  the  crowd  were  prepared  for  this  result,  and  a  general 
panic  and  flight  ensued.  Loud  screams  rent  the  air,  and  the  people  ran 
tis  if  the  serpent  with  flames  bursting  from  its  mouth  were  literally 
behind  them,  seeking  whom  it  might  devour.  During  the  Brst  confusion, 
to  remove  the  terrifled  Mary  van  Meeren  became  impossible ;  and  when, 
one  after  the  other,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  had  burst  asunder  and 
been  consumed,  she  was  compelled  to  endure  with  increasing  bewilder- 
ment fresh  and  continued  explosions,  as  leaf  and  apple  went  off  with  the 
successive  rattle  of  small  fire-arms,  until  the  whole  became  a  general 
^conflagration.  By  this  time  the  alarm  of  others  had  pretty  well  cleared 
the  space  immediately  around,  and  Paul  and  Cornelius,  turning  this  cir- 
<;umstance  to  advantage,  bore  Mary  away ;  but  relief  came  too  late,  she 
had  fainted. 
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We  are  certain  that,  with  all  his  selfishness,  there  were  many  kind  and  loving 
feelings  about  that  heart,  which  neglect  and  desertion  would  deeply  touch;  and 
when  at  last  we  see  him,  in  poor  Dame  Quickly*8  description  of  his  deathbed, 
"  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  finger-ends," 
we  involuntarily  exclaim,  •*  Poor  Jack,  farewell." — Chables  Kkioht. 

What  can  be  more  touching — more  instinct  with  the  veiy  essence  of 
pathos — than  that  guasi-comic  scene,  headed,  "  London.  Mrs  Quick  ly's 
House  in  Eastcheap,"  in  the  third  act  of  **  King  Hennr  V. ;"  wher^ 
familiar  gossip  discusses  the  last  moments  of  Sir  John  Falstaff— he  that 
so  lately,  by  Doll  Tearsheet's  verdict,  was  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy^ 
worthy  ^ve  of  A^memnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies? 

"How  now,  Mistress  Doll?"— "Sick  of  a  calm;  yea,  good  sooth." 
But  the  calm  is  that  of  death— the  imperturbable  silence  of  the  grave. 
Even  that  tun  of  man,  two  yards  about  in  the  waist,  was  a  plethoiie 
composite  of  dust,  and  unto  dust  hath  he  returned.     The  year  of  Agin* 
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court  was  also  the  year  of  the  fat  knight's  odiit — ^not  so  long  after  the 
old  epicurean  had  protested,  ''  Peace,  good  Doll  I  do  not  speak  like  a 
death's-head  ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end."  He  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  patching  up  his  old  body  for  heaven. 

The  description  given  by  Mistress  Quickly  of  the  dying  words  and 
dying  looks  of  Sir  John  is  so  perfectly  true  to  nature,  so  intensely  real, 
60  characteristic,  and  so  suggestive,  tnat  it  must  attract  the  attention 
and  dwell  in  the  memory  of  one  who  is  even  unacquainted  (if  that  be 
supposable)  with  the  history  and  table-talk  of  the  knight,  in  the  ^*  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'*  and  the  two  parts  of  *'  Henry  IV."  It  is  a  picture  in 
itself.  But  how  one's  interest  is  multiplied,  when  it  is  regarded  as  one 
picture  in  a  hrilliant  series — the  last  one  of  all — the  conclusion  of  th& 
whole  matter !  We  stand  by  the  deathbed  of  an  old  acquaintance,  who, 
disreputable  fellow  though  he  be,  has  somehow  t  lamed  his  fingers  about 
our  heartstrings,  and  tugs  at  them  vehemently  now  that  his  own  are 
giving  way.  Shakspeare  would  even  have  it  so,  for  he  loved  the  "  im- 
pudent, embossed  rascal,"  in  spite  of  his  manifold  rogueries ;  and  who- 
can  but  indulge  a  penchant  for  the  corpulent  habitue  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  when  he  reasons  thus  :  ^^  Thou  knowest,  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  shall  poor  Jack  FalstafF  do  in  the  days  of 
viljany  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore 
more  frailty."  Not  that  Shakspeare  justifies  his  course  of  life.  Far 
from  it — whatever  haters  of  Shakspeare  and  all  his  works  may  please  to 
say.  The  earnestness  of  the  true  moralist  finds  utterance  in  the  remon- 
strance of  the  newly-made  king  (Henry  V.)  : — 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man;  fall  to  thy  prnjers: 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester! 

I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 

So  surfeit-sweird,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 

But  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 

Leave  gormandising;  knowr,  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  twice  wider  than  for  other  men. 

Beply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest; 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was: 

For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turn*d  away  my  former  self; 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

There  spake  our  author ;  there  his  love  of  good  did  utter  forth  a 
voice.  His  morality  was  too  high,  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life  in  base 
appliances.  The  reader  of  Southey's  "  Common-place  Book"  (first  series) 
may  have  noted  a  certain  extract  from  an  early  number  of  the  Eclectic 
He  view,  wherein  an  angry  denunciation  is  hurled  at  the  Jovian  front 
sublime  of  the  wicked,  soul-destroying  bard  of  Avon,  and  at  all  who 
countenance  the  study  of  his  leprous  productions.  Mr.  Bowles — a  clergy- 
man as  well  as  a  poet — holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  drama  is  far 
more  effective  as  a  corrector  of  crimes,  in  many  instances,  "  than  some 
places  of  worship  where  anti-moral  doctrines  of  different  shades  are 
preached."  Says  Christopher  North,  "  Mr.  Corder,  the  murderer  of 
Maria  Martin,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  rose  from  his  knees  in  a 
chapel,  and  hastened  to  dip  his  hands  in  her  blood.  What  hideous  work 
must  some  preaching  make  among  all  the  thoughts  produced  on  the  mind 
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by  oonfloience !  What  utter  confusion  and  roftiial  of  all  the  aanctxtiei 
01  nature !"  The  debauchee,  who  becomes  sudir  m  imitation  of  FalaCal^ 
would  have  been  a  profligate  though  his  eyes  had  aever  gloated  on  that 
exemplar  of  roiies.  It  is  not  Shakspeare  t£at  mini  Um ;  for  Shakspeaze 
makes  Sir  John  a  monument  whereupon  to  affix  grafts  leminders,  ^  prac- 
tical suggestioDS,"  and  sober,  yet  stirring  reflectioo%  for  hia  whole 
Christendom  of  readers. 

The  epilogue  to  ''  Henry  IV."  (part  II.)  more  than  half  promiaes  the 
renewed  entree  of  fat  Jack,  ''  to  die  of  a  sweat"  in  France  (uiikss  already 
killed  Yfiih  hard  opinions).  But  we  never  see  him  again,  after  tiMtt  lebnff 
from  his  former  comrade  in  excesses  by  night  and  day.  We  iMCve  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Justice's  pursuivants^  who  hurry  him  and  U> 
company  to  the  Fleet — place  of  base  durance  and  contagious  pnion. 
And  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  from  bustling,  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Qniikly 
•—that  best  of  all  the  genus  Malaprop — who  piteously  entreats  Corpocil 
Nym,  and  Ancient  Pistol,  and  g^rufP  salamander^faced  Lieutenant  jBar* 
dolph,  to  look  in  at  the  sick  knight  whose  heart  the  king  had  killed*-* 
whose  fate  it  clearly  was  to  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  daySt 
**  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor 
heart,  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian^  that  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come  to  him."  And  anon  it  is  all 
over.  Pistol,  ever  in  Cambyses's  vein,  mouths  lugubrious  metre  on  the 
decease  of  his  patron,  and  gives  sorrow  words  after  the  approved  mag- 
niloquent rhythm — 

For  FalstafT  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Poor  Bardolph,  who  has  more  heart  than  the  rest,  however  frail  may  be 
his  head-piece  (all  the  virtue  being  concentrated  in  his  nose),  expresses 
his  grief  in  a  longing  to  be  with  the  departed  knis^t,  wherever  that  may 
be,  "  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell."  He  missed  the  bullying  jokes  that 
fell  like  snow-drifts  about  the  purple  grace  of  his  nasal  member,  and  had 
become  so  habituated  to  such  stinging  pleasantries  that  now  he  could 
hardly  live  without  them.  He  clings  to  the  portly  sinner,  and  will  not 
be  shaken  off  even  at  the  grim  gateway  of  V Inferno,  But  our  hostess 
repudiates  the  notion  of  Falstaff  being  there — for  she  indulges  a  bene- 
volent little  theory  of  optimism  of  her  own,  which  rains  kindly  influences 
on  all  within  her  reach.  ^*  Nay,  sure  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur^s 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and 
went  away  an  it  had  been  any  Christom  child ;  'a  parted  even  just 
between  twelve  and  one,  e*en  at  turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him 
fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers' 
ends,  1  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen, 
and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.  How  now.  Sir  John?"  quoth  I:  ^wnat^ 
man!  be  of  good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out— God,  God,  God!  diree  or 
four  times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a  should  not  think  of  God; 
I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet.  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet.  I  put  my  hand  mto 
the  bed  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  feli  to 
his  knees,  and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone.** 
Surely  Shakspeaie's  own  eyes  were  dim  with  natural  drops  ^en  he 
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penned  tins  speech  of  the  hostess ;  mored  he  must  have  heen,  or  he  could 
nerer  have  indited  words  so  moving.  How  could  he  part  without  a  pang 
horn,  one  of  the  ohie&st  creatiues  of  his  fancy — 

What,  old  acquaintaiice! — Could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  fiunewell ! 
I  could  hATe  better  spaced  a  better 


had  he  not  made  this  '^  Sir  John  Saok-and-Sugar"  the  mouth-piece  of 
running  commentaries  of  exhaustless  wit — whiling  away  time  with  sweet 
wagy  Prince  Hal,  in  the  palace  at  Westminster  and  the  tavern  at  East- 
cheap — sworn  hrother  at  occasion  to  a  leash  of  drawers;  had  he  not 
followed  his  panting  hulk  step-hy-step   along  the  Gadshill-road,  and 
prompted  him  with  his  immortal  apologetics  touching  the  men  in  buckram; 
had  he  not  sent  to  sleep  this   *^  oily  rascal,  known  as  well  as  St.  Paul's/' 
and  bid  us  hark !  how  hard  he  fetches  breath,  while  that  bill  is  rifled 
from  his  pockets,  which  apportions  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  an 
intolerable  deal  of  sack?     We  cannot  forget — assuredly  Shakspeare  had 
not  forgotten — the  sparkling  colloquy  with  Bardolph — Sir  John's  con- 
fession that  he  had  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  and 
his  promise  to  amend  Us  life,  if  Bardolph  would  amend  his  £EU^e,  and  his 
comparisons  of  that  worthy's  nose  to  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  fire,  a 
perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light,  which  had  saved  his 
patron  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches ;  then  again  those  incom- 
parable wranglings  with  Mrs.  Quickly,  or,  as  he  styles  her,  dame  Pardet 
the  hen ;  the  march  to  Coventry,  his  whole  military  charge,  consisting  of 
slaves  as  n^ged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  canvas,  where  the  glutton's 
dogs  licked  his  sores— discarded  unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons  to 
younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fidlen,  the  cankers 
of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace;  the  scene  on  the  battle-field  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  FaUtafiTs  practical  adaptation  of  his  theory  that  the 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  in  the  which  better  part  he  saves  his 
fife— slowly  rising  from  his  recumbent  posture,  not  without  misgivings  of 
that  gunpowder  Percy,  lest  he  should  counterfeit  death  too,  and  start  up 
on  his  legs — and  ultimately  averring  ("  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying !") 
that  he  and  dead  Percy  had  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock ;  the 
rioiious  rencontre  with  my  lord  chief  justice,  who  is  sensibly  thawed  of 
his  frigidity  and  smoothed  in  his  angular  prejudices  during  the  facetious 
interview;   the  exeeesis  of  the  knight's  letter  to  Prince  Hal,  signed 
^*  Jack  Falstafi^,  wiih  my  familiars ;  John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
and  Sir  John  vnth  all  Europe  ;" — the  noisy  tavern  brawls,  with  Doll  and 
Pistol  (why  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead!) ; — 
the  ludicrous  sayings  and  doings  down  in  Gloucestershire,  at  the  house  of 
Justice  Shallow,  custos  rotulorumy  with  his  favourite  parenthesis,  ^'  O,  the 
mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance 
are  dead  T' — ^not  to  speak  of  the  manifold  accidents  patent  in  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor," — a  play  which  we  thank  Mr.  Knight  for  preferring, 
chronologically  speaking,  to  "  Henry  V.,"  for  we  shrink  from  supposing 
Shakspeare  ready  to  throw  Falstaff  into  a  buck-basket,  and  subject  him 
to  like  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  after  standing  by  his  death- 
bed and  drawing  the  picture  we  have  seen  of  the  poor  patient.     Who 
doubts  whether  Shakspeare  felt  strongly,  deeply?     Schiller  tells  us  he 
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doubted  it  ODce ;  for,  with  his  foreign  notions  of  art,  he  could  not  ima^oe 
how  a  warm-hearted  author  could  utter  jests  amid  sceues  of  melting 
pathos,  and  ally  together  Lear  and  the  fool,  Hamlet  and  the  clown — so 
that  for  awhile  the  author  of  "  The  Robbers,"  was  angered  at  *'  Shak- 
speare's  coldness,** — but  he  lived  to  review  and  rescind  such  criticism, 
and  to  declare,  in  reference  to  it,  that  he  was  not  then  capable  of  compre- 
hending Nature  at  first  hand,  but  merely  admired  her  image,  reflected 
in  the  understanding,  and  put  in  order  by  rules.  The  sonnets,  so  rarely 
studied  of  our  greatest  poet,  would  surely  convert  the  most  dogged 
sceptic  in  this  matter  ;— passion,  tenderness,  enthusiasm,  in  their  in- 
tensest  form,  burst  forth  therein  with  an  energy  which  the  concentrated 
weepings  and  wailings  of  all  our  "  storm  and  power-men"  have  never 
equalled.  But  for  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  abide  by  Mrs.  Quickly  s 
tale  of  the  death  of  FalstafFas  an  all-sufficient  proof  of  the  warm-hearted- 
ness and  poignant  feeling  of  William  Shakspeare.  A  nd  hard  it  were,  wo 
repeat,  to  make  us  believe  that  he  had  dry  eyes  when  he  committed  those 
words  to  paper,  and  bade  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  so  much  **  great- 
ness." 

"They  say  he  cried  out  of  sack,"  quoth  Corporal  Nym,  and  our 
hostess  corroborates  the  rumour ;  Bardolph  adds,  **  And  of  women"— 
which  the  "  Boy"  confirms  with  a  "  Yes,  that  'a  did.'*  Mrs.  Quickly — 
blessings  on  her  kindly  heart,  ever  ready  with  an  apology  for  the  old 
fellow  who  almost  drove  her  to  pawn  plate  and  tapestry  to  maintain  his 
prodigality — Mrs.  Quickly  affirms  that  he  was  "rheumatic"  when  be 
talked  so  ;  what  she  remembered  of  his  last  moments  was  a  feverish 
fumbling  with  the  sheets,  and  playing  with  the  flowers,  and  babbling  of 
green  fields.  There  lay  one  whose  plump  outer  man  had  ministered 
exhaustless  provocatives  to  mirth,  alike  to  himself  and  his  friends— and 
now  his  nose  was  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  those  limbs  were,  from  the  feet 
upwards,  cold  as  any  stone,  cold  as  any  stone. 

Telle  est  la  vie.  Shakspeare  is  the  profoundest,  but  the  least  obtra* 
sive,  of  moralists.  His  morals  are  interwoven  vnth  his  characters,  infused 
into  the  living  presences  of  his  dramatis  persona,  not  framed  and  glased 
into  a  formal  appendix  or  addendum,  fated  to  be  skipped  by  every  nmety- 
nine  readers  in  a  hundred.  In  this  manner  he  allures  to  goodness,  aod 
not  to  what  Coleridge  aptly  calls  goody-ness.  He  could  see  a  roonil 
even  in  "  Poor  Jack"  as  he  bade  him  farewell — and  the  same  is  possible 
for  us  as  we  do  likewise. 
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BY  £.  P.  ROWSELL,  ESQ. 

I  AM  not  a  saint ;  I  would  fain  hope  I  am  not  an  utterly-lost  sinner. 
I  am  not  about  to  pen  a  moral  lecture.  I  do  not  propose  defending  vice 
and  inmiorality  ;  moreorer,  I  do  not  intend  writing  by  any  means  a  long 
article.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  niendly  spirit  touch- 
ing theatrical  amusements — their  advantages  and  attendant  drawbacks. 

Some  people  visit  a  theatre  once  or  twice-a  week  regularly ;  others 
would  almost  fiedl  off  their  chairs  aghast  on  hearing  the  name  mentioned. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  latter  class  contend  that  at  a  theatre  there  is  learnt 
unmitigated  ill ;  they  see  no  advantage ;  they  allow  not  a  tittle  of  benefit 
in  visiting  a  theatre.  You  may  go — and  may  be  pleased, — but  your 
eternal  part  has  been  placed  in  increased  jeopardy  (we  say  increased 
jeopardy,  because  grievous  is  the  fact — and  I  speak  with  all  solemnity — 
that  in  that  respect  every  one  of  us  stands  in  a  sorrowfully  critical  posi- 
tion), and  you  have,  as  it  were,  added  a  little  to  that  ^*  deuced  balance'' 
which,  as  Byron  tells  us,  on  making  up  our  accounts  at  the  age  of  three- 
score (if  we  live  so  long),  we  are  certain  to  find  standing  in  our  name  in 
the  books  of  his  Satanic  majesty. 

What  say  the  other  class  ?  They  aver  that  theatrical  amusements  are 
utterly  free  from  every  sort  of  objection ;  that  the  charge  against  them 
of  encouraging  immondity  entirely  falls  to  the  g^und ;  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  intellect  and  expand  the  heart ;  that  they  confer 
upon  us  a  delightful  amount  of  imalloyed  good. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  intermediate  opinion.  Theatres  may  be  visited 
in  moderation, — ^then  they  are  the  means  of  benefit.  Witnessing  a  play 
now  and  then  is  good, — frequentiy  is  bad ;  extremes  should  be  avoided ; 
and  so  forth.  This  is  really  a  sensible  opinion,  though  not  founded  upon 
a  correct  basis ;  for  the  assent  to  the  propriety  of  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  theatre  is  not  arrived  at  through  any  conclusion  of  the  understanding, 
but  merely  through  a  feeling  that  the  ill  accruing  therefrom,  with  re- 
ference to  morality  (if  any),  cannot  be  of  such  amount,  that  if  the  visit 
be  but  a  rarity,  any  serious  and  permanent  injury  can  be  sustained. 

No ;  let  the  question  be  decided  on  its  merits.  Are  theatrical  amuse- 
ments bad,  or  are  they  not  ?  If  they  are  at  all  injurious,  then  to  indulge 
in  them  in  the  least  is  foolish.  If  they  are  the  means  of  good,  then  it  is 
equally  foolish  to  abstain  altogether  from  them.  Of  course,  allowing 
them  to  be  beneficial,  the  question  as  to  the  measure  in  which  they  may 
be  sought  remains  to  be  determined  by  balancing  the  advantage  they 
bestow  with  the  extent  of  our  leisure  and  pecuniary  resources,  &c. 

Now,  we  believe  that  a  visit  to  the  theatre  brings  good  in  this  way. 
K I  g^  to  see  the  performance  of  an  ably  and  eloquently  written  tragedy, 
the  lofty  thoughts,  conveyed  in  vigorous  and  poetical  language,  that  I 
hear  expressed, — the  ecstatic  joy, — the  fearful  anguish, — the  overpower- 
ing passion, — the  calm  despair, — the  furious  rage, — the  perfect  peace, — 
the  undaunted  courage, — and  the  abject  fear,— all  these  several  emotions 
which  in  their  turn  I  see  exhibited,  cannot  but  strongly  arouse  and  excite 
my  feelings  and  make  me  conscious  that  the  mind  of  man  may  glow 
with  ideas,  the  heart  of  man  may  throb  with  sensations,  such  as 
perhaps  were  never  conceived  by  me  in  the  even  course  of  my  humble 
existence.  Or  supposing  that  I  only  now  see  acted  what  before  I  have 
read,  still  the  prol^bility  is  that  ihe  effect  produced  on  me  by  such 
reading  will  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the  impression  created 
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by  the  utterance  of  the  same  words  by  a  talented  and  painstaking  actor. 
I  was  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  "  Othello  ;'*  but  it  will  be  with  a  much 
deeper  feeling  that  I  view  the  representation  of  "  Othello."  I  was  de- 
Hghted  when  reading  "  Hamlet ;"  but  my  admiration  is  intense  now  that  I 
aee  ''  Hamlet**  performed.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  one  has  a  tme  appre- 
cial^on  of  the  beauties  of  a  play  vmtil  he  has  seen  it  acted ;  and  if  tlMBe 
be  a  good  purpose  in  that  play,  if  there  be  in  it  a  proper  spirit  and  a 
moral  tenaency  (and  plays  of  doubtful  morality  are  very  seldom  repre- 
sented now-a-days),  then  I  say  that  the  witnessing  its  representatioii  with 
the  object  of  bringing  more  vividly  before  us  its  beauty  and  its  worth  is 
not  only  a  legitimate,  but  a  laudable  proceeding. 

The  case  with  comedy  is  different.  The  intellectual  benefit  derived 
from  witnessing  a  comedy  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  much  insisted  on ;  the 
advantage  here  is  of  another  cast.  In  this  dreary,  dismal  world,  with  the 
mountain  loads  of  care  and  anxiety  that  are  always  pressing  upon  us  and 
weighing  us  down  to  the  earth,  anything  that  can  dbraw  from  us,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  a  free  and  hearty  laugh,  cause  us  to  foivet  for  a  time  our 
cares  and  troubles,  make  us  feel  lighter  and  more  cheerful,  on  better 
terms  with  ourselves  and  those  around  us-— cast  into  shadow  the  painful 
portion  of  our  prospects,  and  bring  vividly  to  view  the  pleasing  and  en- 
eouraging — renew  our  courage — re-arouse  our  spirit  (and  we  emphati- 
cally contend,  that  the  exciting  our  risible  Bfiumlties  for  the  space  of  three 
or  tour  hours  taill  produce  all  these  effects) ,  we  say,  anythinfl^  capaUe  of 
doing  us  this  important  service  ought,  indeed,  very  highly  to  be  r^axded 
and  very  eagerly  to  be  secured. 

Our  view,  then,  is  in  favour  of  theatrical  peiformanoes.  Thai  is  fo 
say,  we  beHeve  that  the  majority  of  pieces  acted  in  the  present  day  are  at 
all  events  unobjectionable  with  reference  to  morality,  and  have  a  liradable 
effect  in  the  rendering  always  beneficial  amusement,  and  of^times  osefol 
instruction.  Then  supposing  the  theatre  be  visited  only  so  of^ten  as  the 
leisure  time  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  may  warrant  him  in  at- 
tending it,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  direct  aigiunente 
to  be  urged  against  theatrical  entertainments. 

The  tfidirect  argument  is  this:  a  young  man  (we  know  of  no  objeetaonf 
in  the  case  of  middle-aeed  people) — a  yotmg  man  may  undoubtedly, 
through  attending  the  theatre,  become  acquainted  with  profligate  char 
lacters,  and  so  fall  into  bad  habits,  late  hours,  intemperance,  and  so  fertL 
Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  result  ensued  to  any  extent^  we  should 
not  have  another  word  to  say.  It  would  be  so  lamentable  a  consequence^ 
that  although  it  might  seem  hard  on  thoee  wiser  visitors  who  reeeived 
good,  not  evil,  £rom  their  attendance,  we  should  say  every  well-disposed 
person  would  be  called  upon  to  exert  himself  to  procure  the  shutting  up  of 
every  theatre  in  London.  We  by  no  means,  however,  belie?e  that  the 
amount  of  ill  wrought  in  this  way  is  other  than  insignificant.  Some 
mischief  does  accrue  there  is  no  doubt^  but  placing  the  good  against  the 
bad  (which  is  the  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  question),  we  beEere  that 
the  former  greatly  outweighs  the  latter. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  survey  all  these  questions  without  paltry 
prejudice.  Do  not  let  us,  merely  because  an  amusement  be  not  to 
our  taste,  at  once  denounce  it  as  bad  and  improper.  If  theatrical  enters 
tainments  can  be  proved  to  work  injury,  we  will  jcnn  the  cry  of  a  oertain 
dass  for  their  abolition ;  but  we  hate  the  selfish  practice,  which  is  so 
common,  of  protesting  against  others  partaking  of  a  mtificatbo  simply 
becanse  audi  gratifioatioa  be  not  of  the  dass  &kiiag  wrwa  in  our  cjssl 
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THE  RUIN  OF  ZAHRINGEN.  NEAR  FREIBURG  IN  BRISGAU. 

Oh  lieh  wie  mod  umber,  alles  griint  und  blekbtl  Die  sinkendea  Ruinen 
QOMen  aelb6t  sum  Schnrmck  des  ganzen  dienen. — Kaioens&t. 

The  dokes  of  Zahringen  were  once  the  most  powerful  lords  of  Suabia. 
They  origioallj  liyed  in  the  Castle  of  Lymburg,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
Ae  ramilj,  but  of  which  there  remains  now  but  little  to  be  seen.  This 
castle  was  built  upon  a  jut  of  the  Alps,  called  Lynsburg,  not  hr  from  the 
fittie  town  of  Weitheim,  on  the  Neckar.  In  the  year  1080,  Berchold, 
Ae  proprietor  of  Lynsburg,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Limburg,  left  his 
vatemal  mansion,  and  emigrated  into  Brisgau ;  and,  at  a  short  distance 
nom  the  town  of  Freiburg,  upon  a  mountain  in  the  Black  Forest,  at 
tte  foot  of  which  the  village  Zahringen  stood,  he  bcdlt  a  castle,  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  called  by  the  name  of  the  village 
below. 

The  popular  ori^n  of  the  house  of  Zahringen  is,  perhaps,  too  ro- 
mantic to  be  believed.  The  forefathers  of  Berchold  were  nothing  more 
than  common  charcoal-burners,  who  dwelt  in  forests  and  mountains,  and 
existed  on  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  wood- 
burners,  after  having  collected  together  lus  pile  of  wood,  covered  it  over 
with  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heat  from  expanding  itself  into 
flame,  and  thus  evaporate.  When  the  wood  was  reduced  to  the  requisite 
property,  and  removed  away,  he  found,  to  his  great  astonishment,  at 
llie  bottom  of  the  pile,  among  the  ashes,  an  immense  mass  of  silver, 
which  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  extracted  from  the  earth.  Hb  fortune 
was  now  made,  and  he  continued  to  extract  the  same  in  considerable 
^piantities ;  when  it  hi^pened  that  a  king  (the  legend  does  not  give  his 
name),  who  had  been  driven  from  his  country,  came  with  his  family, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  nut ;  when  he  announced 
to  the  worid  that  he  would  make  a  duke  of  that  man,  and,  moreover, 
ffive  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  who  would  assist  him  in  regaining 
nis  crown.  Tms  offer  reached  the  ears  of  the  wood-burner,  who, 
ienorant  as  he  was,  had  instinct  enough  to  know  that  money  must  be 
toe  first  object  necessary  to  attain  this  end ;  accordingly,  he  left  his  hut 
nith  a  bag  of  the  precious  metal  on  his  shoulders,  and,  presenting  him- 
adif  before  the  dethroned  monarch,  thus  addressed  him  :— 

*^  Sire,  give  me  thy  daughter  in  marriage,  and  make  me  duke  of  the 
-eountry  round  my  hut,  and  I  will  g^ve  thee  such  a  treasure  in  silver  as 
will  enable  thee  to  recover  thy  kingdom."  And  he  cast  the  bag  of  silver 
at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  monarch,  who,  seeing  himself  already  rein- 
stated in  his  dominions,  made  him  immediately  his  son-in-law,  and  created 
bim  duke  of  the  land  he  coveted.  After  this,  his  wealth  went  on  in- 
creasing to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  enabled  to  build  castles  and  towns ; 
and  among  others,  those  of  Z&hring  and  Freiburg.  But  among  the 
Ignorant  and  low  bom,  a  rapid  excess  of  opulence  often  begets  a  sensual 
and  depraved  taste,  and  this  was  the  wood-burner's  lot:  he  became 
tyrannical  and  cruelj  and  forgot  that  he  once  existed  upon  dry  bread  and 
irater.  His  taste  grew  so  corrupted  that  he  yearned  to  know  the  relish 
<i  human  flesh,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  this  horrible  desire  he  ordered  his 
eook  to  roast  him  an  vahnt.     Unwillingly  did  the  ienrant  follow  his 
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master  9  cmel  orders ;  but  he  did  so ;  and  when  the  roasted  babj  appeare 
upon  the  table,  the  inhuman  duke  was  so  horror-struck  that  he  instantl 
repented  his  cruelty,  and,  bj  way  of  atoning  for  it,  erected  two  cloiste] 
in  the  Black  For^t,  which  he  called  the  Holy  Ruprecht,  and  the  Hoi 
Peter,  both  of  which  exist  to  thb  day.  The  c^istle  of  Zahiing  wi 
originally  small,  but  strong.  When  the  house  of  Hohen  Staiifen,  hon 
ever,  made  its  way  to  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  and  when  Conrad  III 
one  of  the  members  of  that  family,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germao^ 
the  Duke  Conrad  of  Zahring^en  refused  him  his  all^;iance,  upon  wUc 
the  emperor  despatched  his  brother,  Frederick  of  Suabia,  to  exact  it  h 
force.  Frederick  so  closely  besieged  the  duke  that  he  was  compelled  i 
siirrender  himself  and  castle.  The  emperor  acted  generously  towari 
him,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  possessions.  From  this  period  the  pow( 
of  the  Zahring^n  family  considerably  increased,  and  especially  in  Swit 
erland.  The  burg  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Freibax| 
and  afterwards  often  changed  masters,  until  it  finally  fell  into  the  ham 
of  the  monks  of  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Peter*s,  in  the  Black  Forest.  Tb 
ruin  is  now  very  insignificant ;  but  the  view  from  it  is  magnificent,  an 
extends  as  far  as  the  mountains  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
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a    biography. 

Chapter  XIL 

So  long  as  I  was  inactive  my  love  had  been  almost  endurable,  but  tl 
little  energy  that  was  requisite,  and  had  been  demanded  to  confront  tl 
chieftain,  was  also  enough  to  stir  up  within  me  a  firm  resolve  to  bear  ro 
misery  no  more.  Soon  was  I  on  the  high  road  to  Italy,  travelling  da 
and  night,  with  but  short  snatches  of  rest  in  the  cities  through  whic 
lay  my  route.  An  impulse  had  arisen  ;  while  it  projected  me  forward  i 
my  determination,  it  seemed,  as  with  wheels,  to  crush  every  suggestio 
that  arose  in  opposition  to  its  power.  My  spirit  became,  as  it  wen 
concentrated  into  a  vow  to  obtain  the  object  of  its  longings.  In  what 
restless  dream  had  I  passed  the  preceding  year !  Hopes  and  fears  ha 
weakened  each  other's  purpose,  and  had  kept  me  apart  from  the  tro 
business  of  life.  I  had  not  even  perused  my  father *8  last  wishes ;  hi 
papers  remained  at  Aula  unread. 

At  this  epoch,  while  thus  agitated  by  my  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  n» 
almost  for  the  first  time  with  any  force,  that  besides  my  vacillating  wi 
there  was  another  guide  to  which  I  ought  to  look — the  providentii 
power.  But  how  had  it  affected  me  hitherto?  I  was  its  offsfMrinj 
among  millions  of  other  scattered  children,  and  neither  Pulci  nor  n^ 
earthlj  father,  who  was  no  more,  but  whose  piety  and  faith  I  had  behek 
had  been  able  to  establish  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  between  me  an 
my  Maker.  The  Eternal  was  surrounded  by  his  angelic  ministry,  and  h 
recognised  upon  earth  an  elected,  those  whose  actions  and  virtues  he  moe 
approved.  But  how  far  removed  was  I  from  the  celestial  throne !  My  wqr 
was  centered  in  the  gloom  of  self;  my  career  placed  within  the  limits  o 
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one  human  understanding,  one  isolated  series  of  desires.  The  yery  use 
of  my  genius,  \?hether  it  stretched  through  the  infinite  towards  God,  or 
sank  hack  mortified  within  itself,  seemed  incapable  of  other  application 
than  to  promote  its  own  welfare.  With  eve^  worldly  gift  at  my  dis- 
posal, the  heart  was  but  a  trouble  to  itself ;  all  that  it  proposed  to  do 
proved  only  that  it  was  hollow ;  its  longings  met  a  check  at  every  stage ; 
its  laughter  had  an  echo  that  laughed  not.  Time  itself  was  ns  a  perpetual 
rest  from  doing  good — a  holiday  of  toil  up  the  hill  of  leisure,  which  ends 
like  a  Sunday  passed  in  hell ! 

I  reached  the  Ferrini  domain  unexpected,  unasked ;  the  family  was  at 
home ;  I  was  welcomed.  The  marquis  conducted  me  to  his  charming 
mother,  whose  place  was  still  the  couch.  She  was  pale  and  lovely  as 
before,  with  the  delicate  blush  still  looking  through  her  alabaster  face, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  the  sweetest  joy.  She  received  me  with  a  tear,  which 
she  tried  to  conceal  imder  smiles. 

"  You  are  come  to  remain  with  us  ?"  said  she. 

"  For  a  little  time,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  have  not  lately  heard  from 
home,  and  may  have  occasion  to  return  :  my  secretary  has  travelled  for- 
ward for  news." 

"  You  have  passed  a  year  abroad,  have  you  not?" 

"  Yes :  I  am  a  subject  of  Calabria  as  well  as  Tuscany.  I  have  been  at 
Valanidi." 

"  Do  we  call  you  Prince  of  Valanidi  now  ?*' 

"  No ;  my  aimt  lives :  I  take  my  father *8  name  and  rank  at  present.*' 

I  thought  a  shadow  passed  over  her  face  as  she  muttered, 

"  The  Count  of  Aula !" 

Then,  as  if  to  rectify  herself,  she  made  inquiry  about  my  sister. 

''  She  passes  her  time  with  the  Lady  Trivulzio,"  I  replied  to  this  last 
question,  '*  and  is  sometimes  at  Volterra,  sometimes  at  Aula ;  all  her 
letters  breathe  a  strong  desire  for  my  return." 

'*  And  your  father  is  no  more!  Of  late  years  we  met  but  rarely — 
indeed,  my  health  has  confined  me  to  home. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever  met ;  he  never  spoke  of  you  to 


me. 


At  this  moment  Melissa  entered  the  room,  and  gracefully  welcomed 
my  return.  A  sigh  escaped  the  marchioness,  but  tins  the  daughter  did 
not  observe. 

I  felt  myself  embarrassed,  and  therefore  commenced  a  conversation 
on  indifferent  topics ;  among  others,  my  visits  along  the  coast,  and  ex- 
cursions to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  1  described  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean,  as  at  night  we  dove  its  plain ;  the  noiseless  ascent  of  Etna  as  the 
foot  sinks  into  the  ashes — a  silence  almost  fearful ;  the  splendour  of  its 
irruptions  when  witnessed  from  the  sea,  in  its  fury  hurling  hug^  and 
blanng  trees  into  the  world  beneath  it.  I  touched  upon  my  adventure 
with  Scoronconcolo,  and  ended  with  an  accoimt  of  my  solitary  life  and 
pursuits  at  the  chftteau :  and  my  narrative  excited  interest  in  the  party, 
roor  Ferrini  was  in  high  spirits  at  my  return.  But  there  was  a  certam 
sadness  about  the  women  which  they  vainly  tried  to  throw  off;  probably, 
influenced  by  the  past,  my  own  manner  was  tinctured  with  melancholy, 
which  insensibly  affected  the  tenderer  natures  of  beings  interested  in  my 
fate. 
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Calmed  by  the  sight  of  those  whom  I  so  much  loved,  felicity  seemed 
to  await  me.  Providence  had,  in  appearance,  brought  together  the 
elements  of  a  thrice-blessed  future ;  and  these  had  only  to  be  united  for 
sorrow  to  have  thenceforth  disappeared  firom  my  path.  The  period  of 
iny  absence  from  Melissa  seemed  not  as  time  lost,  but  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  naturali^ng  my  friends,  and  her  especially,  to  my  heart.  She 
was  my  morning  star !  Recurring  to  my  father's  love,  I  thought  of  her 
as  she  might  prove  in  sickness,  in  distress,  in  age  and  infirmity. 
Through  all  it  was  the  soul  I  loved ;  the  soul  on  which  time  puts  no 
mark ;  youthful  whether  the  habitant  of  youth  and  beauty,  or  age  and 
decay ;  in  the  new  temple,  or  within  the  grey  ruin,  the  same  young 
unspotted  soul  on  which  eternity  itself  could  not  print  a  single  vesdge  of 
time.  In  most  women  we  discover  qualities  of  which  we  have  eeent 
enough  before  we  become  well  acquainted;  in  Melissa  every  charm 
seemed  new  and  inaccessible.  Thanatos  returned  with  my  letters.  The 
first  I  opened  was  from  my  sister.  She  hailed  my  return  with  words  of 
joy,  which  I  all  day  long  repeated  in  my  mind.  Dear  child  !  how  un- 
doubtedly did  I  love  her;  and,  methinks,  I  spoke  of  her  oftener  than 
pleased  even  Melissa  herself. 

My  sister  had  sent,  by  nay  desire,  the  packets  which  my  f&ther  had  left 
behind  him  for  me.  As  I  broke  the  seals  in  company  vrith  the  mar- 
chioness and  Melissa,  the  former  spoke  again  of  the  late  Count  of  Aul% 
and  seemed  interested  concerning  both  his  life  and  death.  She  ques- 
tioned me  about  his  pursuits,  the  causes  of  his  seclusion,  and  especially 
asked  me  how  he  bore  my  mother's  loss.  On  all  these  mattera  I  said 
exactly  what  I  felt  and  knew. 

*'  I  discovered,  during  his  last  illness,  that  his  retired  and  peaceful  life 
had  been  but  one  of  exile  and  suffering.  He  had  long  made  the  vain 
pursuit  after  peace,  but  found  it  only  when  this  world  was  melting  firom 
tus  eyes.  The  mild  uses  to  which  he  applied  his  gifts,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  as  perfect  as  Grecian  eye  could  have  approved,  had  a  soothing  in- 
fluence upon  him ;  and  his  lofty  virtues  supported  him  to  a  degree  which 
faith  itself  only  could  have  surpassed.  Yet  what  a  mis^able  man 
he  was !" 

"  You  say  he  found  peace  at  last :  in  what  way  ?"  inquired  the  mar- 
chioness with  eagerness. 

"  It  was  religious  comfort,  which  came  to  him  in  a  dream  from  heaveo, 
and  made  all  his  past  anguish  appear  as  nought." 

"  Pray  explain  that  dream." 

''  He  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  cast  his  sorrows  upon  his  Saviour,  and  they  were 
greater  than  he  himself  could  bear.  They  killed  him  at  last;  and  he  ut- 
tered, with  almost  his  last  breath,  his  words  pienang  me  with  grie^  '  Oh, 
Adon&i  I  how  long  it  takes  to  break  the  heart  !* " 

The  marchioness  was  in  tears.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  flee  bar  ae 
mnoh  affected. 

^^  Let  not  what  I  say  distress  you  thus,  dear  lady ;  perhaps  my  maniMr 
of  fpeaking  is  sad,  affected  as  I  am  sensibly  at  the  reooUeotioii  of  my  pa- 
loit's  end." 

^  At  tlieae  words  the  marchioness  sobbed  oonvukively,  and  looked  die 
picture  of  grief ;  when  Melissa,  whose  eyes  had  been  bent  towards  die 
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groimcly  approached  and  caressed  her  mother.  The  latter  repulsed  her 
gently,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  her  composure. 

"  Be  not  surprised,  my  dear  son — for  so  I  must  call  you — hut  all  that 
yoa  say  reminds  me  so  forcibly  of  events  in  my  own  family,  that  I  cannot 
quite  control  my  tears.  Proceed  without  noticing  me,  I  pray  you.  Was 
he  convinced  at  last  of  redemption  ?" 

'*  Convinced  most  painfully.  In  his  delirium  he  thought  that  the 
crucifix  smote  his  eyes,  and  blinded  him."  And  here  I  related  the  whole 
history  of  the  death-bed  scene,  in  as  far  as  it  related  to  my  father's  mar- 
iRcllous  conversion. 

The  lady  shuddered  at  the  recital,  and  seemed  to  ponder  within  herself 
whether  to  ask  for  more  particulars  of  this  last  illness.  At  length  she  in- 
quired what  effect  the  vision  had  produced  on  his  mind.  Surprised  still 
at  the  interest  she  manifested,  I  told  her  of  the  charm  it  had  exercised  in 
calming  feelings  which  time  had  wholly  failed  to  soothe. 

In  this  manner  I  confined  myself  to  general  replies,  unwilling  to  divulge 
the  secret  which  had  gnawed  at  my  parent's  heart.  She  made  some 
struggles  to  draw  me  into  particulars,  but  refrained  for  some  time  from 
pressing  me  to  a  full  relation  of  them. 

**  How  did  he  bear  the  loss  of  your  dear  mother?^  asked  the  mar- 
chioness again.     ''  When  I  was  young,  she  was  my  most  intimate  friend. '^ 

How  is  it  then,  thought  1,  that  if  the  parents  were  once  familiar  the 
intercourse  has  so  long  ceased,  and  their  children  have  been  strangers  to 
each  other  ?  I  said,  "  I  was  at  Rome  when  my  mother  died,  and  was  not 
witness  to  the  first  transports  of  his  grief;  on  my  return,  which  took 
place  without  delay,  he  was  in  his  usual  mood — reserved  and  melancholy." 

''  Did  he  show  much  attachment  to  you  and  your  sister  ?  No  doubt 
he  was  a  kind,  but  was  he  also  a  fond  parent  ?" 

This  question  agitated  me  to  a  degree  that  at  this  moment  I  feel 
ashamed  to  admit.  It  seemed  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
mortifications  that  1  had  been  accustomed  to  from  childhood,  and  almost 
to  mock  the  love  which  my  father  had  expressed  for  me  on  his  death-bed. 
I  repressed  my  emotion,  however,  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  did  not 
pass  unheeded.     Then,  addressing  the  marchioness,  I  said, 

**  Dear  lady,  your  voice  sinks  into  me  like  a  mother's,  so  sweet  and 
soothing  are  its  tones.  Had  you  been  my  parent,  I  could  not  have  loved 
you  more  than  at  present.  My  heart  shall  be  opened  to  you ;  it  shall  con- 
ceal nothing.  Learn  then,  dear  lady,  that  my  father — so  did  1  hear  from 
his  dying  lips — before  he  had  been  married  many  years,  became  intimate 
with  a  beautiful  and  high-minded  young  woman,  a  relative  of  my  mother, 
who  was  engaged  to  a  nobleman,  whose  name  did  not  once  transpire. 
My  father  appeared  to  have  attached  himself  to  my  mother  out  of  pure 
love,  but  when  he  beheld  this  lady  he  discovered  that  she  was  the  only 
being  whom  thenceforward  he  could  invest  with  his  affections.  She  hsid 
Tisited  my  mother  at  Valanidi,  where  her  jpresenee  interrupted  the  even 
teoour  of  my  father's  days,  and  impressed  upon  his  mind  an  indelible 
image  of  her  virtues.  They  returned  each  other's  passion  in  silenoe ;  she 
was  assisted  in  governing  it  by  religion,  he  only  by  a  sense  of  honour* 
She  became  happy,  so  firmly  was  she  supported  by  heavenly  grace ;  he 
miserable,  so  feebly  was  he  propped  up  by  the  religion  of  nature.  In 
what  terms  of  rapture  did  he  speak  of  that  lovely  being,  and  how  constant 
WW  be  to  her  memory  !** 
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The  face  of  the  marchioness  was  concealed  all  this  time  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hands,  in  which  she  hut  ill-concealed  the  tears  which  triclded 
one  hy  one  through  her  fingers. 

"  Tell  me,  sweet  lady,'*  said  I,  "  what  mysterious  sympathy  is  it  that 
makes  you  so  sensible  to  the  griefis  almost  of  strangers — those  whom  you 
have  not  seen  for  years  ?" 

*' Poor  Aula!"  said  she,  with  vehemence;  "then  all  thy  retirement, 
thy  fine  pursuits,  thy  lofty  disdain  of  the  world,  arose  from  tnis !  Peace  to 
thy  dear  soul!" 

"  Peace !"  I  responded ;  "  and  if  it  be  the  Supreme  will  to  permit  it, 
may  that  soul  be  rewarded  in  the  world  to  come !  Oh,  lady !  it  was  my 
father^s  last  hope  that  a  imion  was  reserved  for  him  in  heaven — a  union 
which  Divine  Providence  had  ordained,  as  he  thought,  for  earth  itself 
but  which  was  marred  by  human  fatality." 

She  continued  to  weep  in  silence,  and  I  paused;  when  she  implored  me 
passionately  to  proceed,  which  I  did. 

"  That  hope  was  stron?  in  death.  Only  a  few  days  before  he  died,  he 
pronounced  words  to  this  effect : — ^  Adonai !  I  love  her,  now  that  her 
youth  is  past,  as  much  as  ever.  I  adore  her.  To  press  her  to  my  heart 
at  this  moment  would  be  a  bliss  equal  to  the  utmost  that  I  can  expect  in 
heaven.  Were  she  toothless,  decrepid,  grey,  a  hag  in  the  sight  of  man,, 
it  would  still  be  ecstasy  to  press  her  to  my  heart  before  I  die/  " 

The  marchioness  appeared  unable  to  endure  my  narrative  any  longer, 
and  rose  to  quit  the  room,  making  a  sign  to  me  to  follow,  which  I  obeyed. 

When  we  reached  the  ante-chamber,  she  said  again — 

"  Did  your  father  love  you  ?" 

I  replied,  "  Not  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  became  a 
believer." 

"  Did  he  not  mention  the  name  of  the  lady  in  his  illness  ?*' 

"  Her  Christian  name  only." 

"  You  remember  it  ?" 

« 1  do." 

"  And  have  you  never  heard  my  Christian  name  ?" 

"  Never,  dear  lady ;  strange  to  say,  your  son  has  always  written  your 
kind  messages  to  me." 

**  My  name  is  Dione !" 

Saying  this,  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  uttered — 

^'  My  son !  my  spiritual  son  I" 


Chapter  XIII. 

In  a  few  moments  I  rejoined  Melissa,  who  at  my  smile  shone  out  m  all 
{he  splendour  of  her  youth.  She  imposed  no  restraint  on  the  pleasure 
she  felt  at  seeing  me  again ;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  candour  of  love!  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  her  all  that  I  had  felt  since  I  saw  her  first,  and 
I  commenced  with  a  history  of  my  attachment.  No  sooner  had  I  began 
than  she  breathed  fast,  and  grew  pale ;  then  came  smiles,  and  to  them 
were  added  looks  of  beaming  affection,  so  sweet  that  firom  that  moment 
Heaven  need  have  invented  no  new  raptures  for  the  blessed. 

When  I  had  told  her  of  my  love,  it  was  not  less  consistent  with  my  high 
sense  of  her  value  to  acquaint  her  with  my  mis^vings.     I  related  to  her 
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in  general  terms  the  misfortunes  of  ray  father,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
that  all  who  acted  with  impulse  were  liable  to  find  their  happiness 
blasted  in  like  manner  by  some  accidental  event  when  least  expected. 
My  next  step,  which  with  much  pain  I  achieved,  was  to  acknowledge 
the  impression  which  I  had  received  from  my  father  concerning  the  decep- 
tive character  of  love ;  and  finally  I  touched  on  my  indecision  respecting 
herself,  confessing  my  doubts  on  that  one  element  in  the  constitution  of 
her  mind  which  had  so  long  disturbed  my  peace.  Indeed,  I  avowed  to  her 
that  signs  of  pride  had  at  times  escaped  her,  and  that  whenever  a  sense 
of  her  virtue  and  loveliness  filled  my  thoughts  most,  the  one  error 
caused  me  to  tremble,  and  chased  every  hope  from  me. 

As  I  thus  proceeded  my  eyes  were  downcast,  and  on  looking  up  into 
Melissa's  face  for  a  reply  which  would  set  my  mind  at  ease,  I  saw  dis- 
pleasure. This  was  discouraging ;  but  I  implored  her,  nevertheless,  to 
reflect  on  my  words,  and  protested  with  passionate  assurance  that  my 
hopes  were  centred  in  her  affection.  She  forced  herself  to  say  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  correct  her  &ults ;  it  was  her  duty,  and  she  thanked 
me  for  the  admonition  I  had  given  her.  With  an  expression  in  her  eyes] 
allied  to  mortification  she  retired,  thanking  me  afiresh,  and  assuring  me 
that  she  could  meet  with  no  one  so  able  as  myself  to  guide  her ;  a  remark 
which  made  me  the  more  sensible  of  my  own  errors,  and  alive  to  niy 
selfishness  in  thus  asking  her  to  be  faultless  for  my  sake. 

But  when  lefl  alone,  musing  deeply  on  the  great  trouble  which  had 
haunted  me,  and  the  meagre  remedy  1  had  applied,  the  ill  success  of  my 
candour  appeared  certain.  A  woman  requires  to  be  thought  perfect  by 
her  lover,  though  she  knows  that  she  is  far  otherwise:' there  is  a  great 
charm  in  believing  that  love  is  blind !  What  could  I  have  done  ?  Never, 
while  pride  held  a  place  in  her  spirit,  could  I  know  perfect  union  with 
her;  yet  her  beautiful  face  and  the  marvellous  charms  of  her  manner  had 
firmer  possession  of  me  than  ever.  Had  she  loved  me  to  the  full  extent 
of  80  fine  a  nature  as  her  own,  would  she  not  have  humbled  herself,  and 
dispelled  all  cause  for  reproach  with  tears  ?  Had  she  declared  that  she 
was  aware  of  that  one  fjEuHng,  and  regretted  it,  I  should  have  owned  that 
my  worship  of  her  saintly  soul  was  acceptable  at  the  mighty  fountain 
itself  of  so  much  human  goodness .  She  then  might  have  commanded  me  to 
do  all  that  she  listed;  have  trampled  upon  my  deep  pride;  have  corrected 
my  faults  which  were  so  many;  and  have  raised  me  to  the  elevation  on 
which  her  own  character  was  based — to  reach  which  would  have  been  the 
ambition  of  my  mind,  at  that  period  generous,  confiding,  and  ready  ever 
to  exalt  my  love  to  the  furthest  limit  of  adoration. 

When  we  met  again,  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet  and  implored  pardon. 
On  my  knees,  before  her  statue-like  form,  I  exclaimed, 

**  Oh,  Mdissa !  let  our  human  differences  be  judged  of  in  the  si^ht  of 
Heaven.  If  you  can  love  thus,  despise  not  an  honest  man;  think  it 
flattery,  not  disrespect,  that  I  should  have  confessed  to  you  my  only 
trouble.  I  lay  my  heart  open,  with  all  its  faults,  before  you ;  judge  me 
&irly,  and  despise  not  my  failings.  Do  what  you  will  wim  me,  for  I  am 
in  slavery ;  the  bonds  of  love  shackle  all  my  powers ;  order  me  to  repent 
of  my  candour,  and,  self-condemned,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  altar !" 

To  this  impassioned  address  she  made  me  no  reply,  and  only  regarded 
me  coldly.  I  bore  the  silent  taunt,  and,  looking  into  her  face  with 
agony,  besought  her  to  utter  a  word  while  yet  the  angel  of  hope,  whose 
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wings  were  fast  drooping,  was  near.     She  drew  a  deep  breathy  with 
agitated  bosom,  and  said,  with  the  air  of  one  injured, 

'<  You  still  deem  me  proud ;  how  then  can  I  make  jou  happy  ?" 

She  thus  aimed  at  conquest.  At  those  words  I  sprang  upon  my  feet, 
and  gazed  fiercely  at  her  with  the  haughtiness  of  my  race.  If  emotion 
were  to  have  been  believed,  I  should  at  that  moment  have  been  the  loftiest 
of  human  beings,  for  my  pride  appeared  to  expand  within  me  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  occupy  a  wider  range  of  existence  than  had  been  allotted  io 
my  entire  soul.  She  looked  at  me  with  consternation,  and  sank  upon 
the  couch,  pale,  hysterical,  and  convulsed ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  ac- 
companied by  sobs.  How  bitter  was  then  my  remorse !  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  a  desire  to  perish  by  my  own  hand :  the  fire  of  suicide 
blazed  throus^h  me.  What  had  I  done  ?  I  had  vanquished  her ;  subdued 
her  by  brutal  force.  I  said  all  in  my  power  to  allay  the  distress  I  had 
caused  her,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  her  smile  through  her  tears, 
while  on  her  forehead  I  imprinted  a  kiss  which  burned  into  her  flesh. 

Fresh  letters  from  home  acquainted  me  that  my  sister  had  engaged 
her  affections  to  Count  PallaviciDi,  a  man  of  birth  but  not  of  fortune ; 
and  the  Lady  Trivulzio  invited  me  to  return  home. 

Though  the  seal  was  broken,  I  had  not  perused  my  Other's  packet 
I  drew  it  forth,  and  Melissa,  as  if  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  lef^  the 
room.     It  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Oh,  my  son,  neglected  as  thou  hast  been  by  me,  but  not  less  k>vedy 
and  destined,  I  hope,  to  be  nearer  my  heart  hereafter  than  thou  hast  been 
on  earth,  when  thou  readest  this  I  shall  be  a  relic  of  mortality,  like  a  sh^ 
undisturbed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  hear,  oh,  Adontti !  that  thoa 
lovest  one  who  is  as  my  own  daughter ;  the  Melissa  Ferrini.  I  loved 
her  mother  when  she  married,  and  she  returned  my  passion,  thougli 
Heaven  strengthened  us,  and  we  did  not  reveal  to  each  other  what  we 
suffered.  We  have  not  ceased  to  love  up  to  this  hour.  Consider  tben, 
oh,  my  child !  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  thinking  of  Melissa  as  my 
own,  as  the  child  of  my  soul !  If  thou  canst  realise  the  pure  affection  of 
tiiy  father,  if  thou  canst  adopt  it,  thou  wilt  love  Melissa  as  a  sister. 
Should  my  neglect  of  thee,  my  son,  have  destroyed  the  filial  piety  whidi 
belongs  to  human  nature,  then  wilt  thou  be  at  liberty  to  reject  ul  sym- 
pathy with  a  father's  wishes,  and  make  Melissa  thy  wife. 

*'  Shouldst  thou  take  the  higher  course,  it  will  greatly  exalt  the  union 
of  us  all  which  I  await  in  the  next  world ;  if  the  lower,  reflect  well ;  lay 
ihy  heart  open  to  Dione.  She  will  tell  thee  whether  thou  art  likdy  to 
love  any  one  better.  She  hath  suffered,  and  can  judge  both  for  thee  aiid 
her  child ;  and  she  would  not  willingly  permit  another  to  experience  a 
fate  similar  to  hers  and  my  own." 

The  paper  fell  £rom  my  hands;  my  doom  was  sealed  by  it.  Could  I, 
ibe  lofby-minded  Adonai,  take  any  but  the  higher  course  with  an  M)peal 
to  me  thus  issuing  from  the  grave  ?  I  was  orei^ed,  indeed,  to  fulfil  all  the 
higher  destinies  intended  by  the  Creator  for  man,  and  though  set  at  aa 
immeasurable  distance  from  his  audience-chamber,  I  hoped  by  degrees  te 
approach  ihat  place  of  mercy.  Such  did  I  truly  fsd,  though  not  in  Ae 
muder  tone  of  a  Christian,  but  rather  with  that  platonic  sentiment  wfakk 
was  experienced  by  the  favoured  heathen  preparatory  to  hit  ascent  into 
liie  saintly  philosophy  of  Jesus ;  of  htm  whom  the  Atheist  himself 
believe  to  have  been  merely  human. 
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I  placed  my  father's  papers  without  delay  into  the  hands  of  the  mar- 
chioness ;  she  saw  their  purport ;  she  retired  to  her  private  chamber  ta 
peruse  them,  unable,  perhaps  unwilling,  to  control  every  emotion  that 
such  a  subject  might  give  rise  to.  I  at  once  resolved  on  my  line  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Melissa ;  yet  had  I  a  lingering  hope  that  she  would 
not  readily  resign  my  affection.  But  I  had  heard  a  voice  from  the  grave 
calling  on  me  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  my  youth  to  my  parent's  manes. 
It  must  be  done. 

In  two  hours  the  marchioness  returned  to  me  with  the  papers.  Her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping ;  she  appeared  to  have  been  subdued,  not  by 
the  force  of  self-control,  but  by  the  mild  hand  of  religion.  The  sweetest 
zesignation  played  over  her  face  and  breast;  she  was  harmonised  not  by 
the  music  but  by  the  will  of  Heaven.  There  was  no  emotion;  a  holy 
qpirit  was  at  rest  upon  her  eyes  and  cheeks  :  when  she  smiled  upon  me  I 
experienced  the  power  of  that  spirit  present  in  her  which  is  said  by  Scrip- 
ture to  unite  the  good  above  with  that  of  earth,  to  attract  into  one  union, 
however  dispersed,  the  souls  of  the  pure.  At  that  moment  the  remem- 
brance of  my  father  s  love  rushed  into  my  heart;  large  tears  filled  my  eyes ; 
I  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  marchioness  and  embraced  her  garments.  She 
bent  her  head  towards  my  forehead,  and  impressed  on  it  a  maternal  kiss. 

**  Are  you  prepared,  my  well- beloved  son,  to  obey  the  wishes  of  your 
&ther  ?  He  advises  you  for  your  good ;  however  much  you  may  love 
iny  child,  believe  me  you  mignt  bow  be  more  happy  than  in  each  other. 
She  has  told  me  in  bitterness  of  heart  what  has  passed  between  you;  think 
of  her  no  more.'' 

She  spoke  these  words  in  an  affecting  manner.    I  wept  like  a  child. 

^Mt  is  our  duty,  my  dear  marchioness,  my  spiritual  mother,  to  obey 
joOf  to  obey  our  father ;  henceforth  Melissa  must  be  to  me  a  sister.  Time 
will  purify  our  souls,  and  remove  from  our  breasts  the  less  immortal  desires 
which  have  been  kindled.  If  we  resign  each  other,  oh,  my  mother !  may 
we  not  retain  those  ties,  the  earliest  which  lovers  know,  the  uniting  sen- 
timents of  children  ?  Though  in  us  those  feelings  no  longer  merely  float 
Eke  separate  atmospheres  upon  each  other,  but  have  been  blended,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  us,  assisted  by  each  other,  to  recall  the  tender  joys, 
and  remember  only  the  love  which  sisters  and  brothers  know.  Will  Me- 
HmtL  consent  to  this?" 

^  She  will !"  s^d  Melissa,  entering  through  the  open  door ;  '^  she  will 
eier  love  you  as  a  brother." 

"  This,  then,"  said  I,  passionately,  "  is  no  longer  a  day  of  sorrow;  I 
have  gained  another  sister." 

^'  And  I  have  obtained  a  brother,"  siud  Melissa. 

<<  Bless  you,  my  sister !"  continued  I,  ^^  as  you  have  blessed  me.  And 
now  would  I  ask  one  more  favour  of  you;  let  me  press  you  to  my  heart." 

At  these  words  she  fell  upon  my  breast,  and  with  my  arms  around  her 
I  pressed  her  to  me  in  anguish,  and  held  her  fast.  At  first  the  most  de- 
ficious  feelings  arose  calm  from  within  me,  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  at  length  were  united  £or  ever.  But  our  sobs 
■ing^ed ;  I  pressed  her  nearer  to  my  heart,  and  soon  the  glow  of  love 
kont  out  into  a  flame.  I  then  extended  my  embrace  in  sileooe  towards 
Dione*  Saluting  both  onoe  more,  and  blessing  them,  I  left  the  beloved 
Wags  in  each  o&erB  arms,  and  sought  the  hannts  in  which  my  love  the 
JMT  befan  had  ziptned. 
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The  days  of  my  Tisit  to  Siena  were  then  nmnhered.  It  wis  decided 
^t  Dione  and  Jlelissa  should  riat  the  fiunily  seat  in  Lombardj,  and 
that  I  should  remain  with  the  marquis  as  long  as  was  agreeal>le  to  my- 
self. But  my  thoogfats  reyerted  to  home,  to  my  other  sister ;  my  task 
was  now  to  see  that  her  dear  heart  was  not  broken  too. 

On  the  evening  before  our  separation,  as  I  entered  the  8alo<Biy  I  saw 
Melissa  reclining;  she,  tired  with  her  walk,  had  sank  on  the  condi  and 
dropped  asleep.  I  stood  oyer  her  for  some  minutes ;  and  in  her  fiuse, 
that  calm  mirror  of  my  past  hopes,  saw  now  bat  a  blank  on  whidi  I 
tried  to  read  my  destiny.  Pictares  of  loveliness  came  orer  it,  and  passed 
away,  as  if  to  portray  the  joys  of  some  anknown,  and  to  warn  me  from 
her.  Then  could  I  nave  snatched  her  to  my  breast,  and  have  taken 
flight ;  or  have  leapt,  with  the  stolen  one  in  my  arms,  into  drowning 
waters,  that  oar  souls  might  hare  arisen  from  death  in  the  same  em- 
brace as  that  in  which  they  perished.  But  I  stirred  not;  spell-boond  by 
the  vision  of  peace. 

On  that  evening  a  deep  gloom  came  over  me;  my  mind,  too  much 
awake,  seemed  hurried  forward  as  through  the  coming  journey  of  night. 

*'  Oh,  Melissa!"  said  I,  ''  what  is  it  that  has  happened  ?  My  nund  is 
clouded  with  sorrows ;  they  are  too  dark  for  me  to  bear." 

"  Dear  Adon&i,  grieve  not :  it  has  been  the  will  of  Heaven.**  And  she 
crushed  with  her  eyelashes  the  confirming  tear. 

In  the  morning  I  stood  at  the  carriage  door  as  soon  as  it  drove  into 
the  lawn.  Melissa  and  her  mother  came,  and  ascended  the  steps.  I 
looked  up  at  the  former,  as  at  a  statue  which  returns  not  the  glance ; 
surveyed  her  features  and  her  dress.  All  that  she  wore  was  new,  her 
face  lovelier  than  ever,  yet  strange  in  her  new  habiliments.  I  was 
shocked  certainly  to  see  ner  thus  newly  clad,  thus  prepared  to  please 
strangers,  when  I,  alas !  should  behold  her' no  more.  She  leaned  forward 
to  g^ve  me  a  short  manuscript  in  her  own  handwriting  which  I  had 
asked  her  for,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  emotion  chedced  her 
utterance.  Dione  threw  out  her  hand  as  she  had  been  wont,  but  I  could 
not  return  her  salute,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away.  I  watched  the  rapid 
vehicle  out  of  sight,  and  gazed  long  after  it  was  invisible,  till,  recollecting 
it  would  never  return,  I  wept  with  my  face  towards  the  departed. 

By  this  time  my  horses  appeared.  I  had  not  been  able  to  tell  Ferrini 
my  plan,  and  mounted  without  taking  my  leave  of  him.  He  had  but  just 
lehy  and  seeing  me,  he  hobbled  back  as  fast  as  his  lameness  would  permit, 
exclaiming, 

'^  You  will  not  leave  me ;  tell  me  where  you  are  going  ?*' 

I  looked  mildly  at  him,  and  pointed  towards  the  Volterrana,  replying, 

"  To  my  sister's  wedding." 


Chapter  XIV. 

Thus  did  I  ride  away  again,  accompanied  by  my  Calabrian  page  Mezzo- 
fonte :  but  I  was  calm ;  more  so  than  when  formerly  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
villa.  Then  my  thoughts  lived  in  the  tumult  of  hope,  now  they  were  as 
the  desultory  dreams  of  the  dead.  They  came  and  went  of  their  own  accord, 
flitting  through  me,  and  throu&^h  one  another ;  but  the  soul's  individuality 
was  distinct  from  them  as  a  wide  apathy  across  which  they  fitfully  picked 
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their  way.  What  I  had  lost  for  ever  at  Siena  appeared,  though  hut  for 
a  moment,  recoverable  at  Florence ;  at  the  villa  of  Bello  Sguardo,  ^here 
Melissa  had  shone  equally  in  beauty.  Repelled  thence,  the  recollection 
of  Marsino  and  Savatelli  crossed  me ;  and  with  them,  but  as  in  an  atmo- 
sphere wherein  no  one  knew  another,  the  image  of  •  the  young  Giuditta 
Piccolomini,  and  that  with  a  vividness  which  surpassed  my  conscious 
impression  of  her  person.  Then  methought  a  sound  of  hoofs  struck  up 
behind  me,  while  at  the  same  instant  I  was,  as  if  in  silence,  looking  into 
the  mirror  of  Dione*s  eyes.  I  considered  my  last  conversation  with  the 
Countess  Strozzi  in  reference  to  my  father,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  her 
but  Dione  whose  heart  had  spoken  at  that  interview.  And  then  Angus 
had  seemingly  overtaken  me  as  formerly;  he  was  silent;  and  after  a 
brief  interval,  he  was  repeating  his  farewell,  and  departing  like  the 
unseen  wind.  I  roved  in  fancy  from  the  idol- worship  of  the  countess's 
model  love  to  the  art-worship  of  Melissa's  form,  she  who  had  become  to 
me  as  the  marble  Venus  again  which  in  real  life  she  was  to  personate 
still,  while  to  me  she  would  exist  as  in  statuary ;  as  in  the  cold  resem- 
bling image  which  she  had  left  for  my  soul  to  remember  after  the  fire  of 
love  had  gone  out. 

Again  there  was  a  sound  of  hoofs,  not  like  that  which  had  before 
occupied  me — a  memory ;  but  one  which  bore  with  it  evidence  of  some 
one  following  on  the  road. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  I  should  join  you  once  more  at  this  very  spot>'' 
said  Angus,  holding  forth  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  you !"  cried  L 

"  I  have  tracked  you  from  Valanidi  to  Siena." 

"  How  warmly  do  I  rejoice  at  this  meeting,"  I  ssdd. 

<*  You  know  tnat  I  told  you  we  should  meet  agun." 

I  raised  my  head,  but  he  did  not ;  he  forbore  to  scrutinise  my  looks 
as  he  might  have  done,  for  he  had  said  that  we  should  not  meet  until 
after  my  doubts  respecting  Melissa  were  set  at  rest.  And,  as  if  he  were 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  he  resumed  speaking ;  but  con- 
fined himself  to  the  present. 

''  I  have  been  spending  my  time  in  the  East,*'  continued  he,  "  and 
have  again  visited  Sicily,  where  I  heard  tidings  of  you  from  a  priest  at 
Syracuse.  I  traced  you  to  Brancaleone,  thence  to  Valanidi ;  in  a  word,  I 
have  tracked  your  steps  through  Calabria  and  the  South  to  this  very 
place." 

"  Did  you  call  at  the  villa  of  Ferrini  ?" 

'*  I  did ;  and  finding  you  had  just  left,  I  followed.'' 

"  Who  welcomed  you  ?" 

<<  The  domestics :  their  master  was  out,  and  the  ladies,  as  you  know, 
are  gone  into  Lombardy.'' 

We  rode  on.  Angus  was  in  good  spirits ;  he  talked  freely,  with  his 
usual  abruptness.  Our  conversation  reverted  almost  unavoidably  to  our 
past  visit  at  Siena;  it  however  only  touched  on  the  approaching 
alliance  of  Savatelli  with  the  elder  Piccolomini,  and  of  Marsino  with  the 
second  daughter  of  that  house. 

"  I  am  going  to  Florence,"  he  said,  "  on  purpose  to  see  your  poor 
&ther*s  sculpture  gallery :  you  will  show  it  me  ?  I  am  told  there  is 
nothing  better  worth  seemg  at  Rome." 

"  Can  I  show  it  you  ?     No,  I  fear  not  even  you." 

«  Why  not  ?" 
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^  There  aie  anodations  connected  with  it  which,  at  present,  I  am  bound 
hj  sad  ties  to  respect :  you  can  see  it  alone." 

^  Is  there  anything  associated  with  it,  beyond  the  loss  of  a  parent,  to 
dbrtress  you  T' 

'^ There  is;  and  methinks  I  could  almost  tell  you  all,  and  find 
<xnniort.'' 

Angus  saw  by  my  manner,  more  than  by  my  words,  that  some  fiunily 
secret  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  indisposition  to  become  his  escort  through 
the  collection — the  labours  or  the  broken-hearted ! 

At  my  last  words  he  became  changed,  and  assumed  a  mild  tone, 
which  greatly  charmed  me ;  and  I  was  led,  at  his  pressing  request,  to  tell 
him  all.  I  poured  out  the  doubts,  events,  and  sorrows  of  my  recent  life^ 
to  which  he  attended  with  a  sympathy  wbicb  often  amounted  to  affection. 
I  entrusted  my  father's  history  and  death  to  his  ear ;  told  him  of  the 
solemn  warnings  with  which  my  parent  had  afirighted  me ;  and,  as  I 
proceeded,  detailed  to  him  my  own  ambitious  views  in  the  cultivatioii  of 
letters  and  other  arts.  As  we  drew  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  long 
after  nightfall,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  plan  of  remaining  a  few  days  at 
Florence.  I  should  like  sometimes  to  pass  my  mornings  with  you.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  urged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Aula  palace ; 
60  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  with  me  at  the  breakfast  hour. 

On  reaching  home  I  found  that  my  sister  and  the  Lady  Triyulno 
were  at  Volterra,  and  would  join  me  at  Florence  after  a  brief  delay. 

When  Angus  sat  down  with  me  the  next  day  to  the  early  rep^ut, 
first  words  were,  *'  I  take  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you, 
and  am  determined  to  learn  from  you  the  history  of  your  early  Hie.  Are 
jou  disposed  at  once  to  gratify  my  wish  ?  .  It  is  not  altogether  fit>m 
curiosity ;  for  there  is  a  link  in  the  chsun  of  past  events  in  my  posses- 
sion which  you  may  one  day  miss,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  connects 
dissevered  ends,  not  perhaps  visible  to  you  yet,  which  may  one  day  reveal 
a  gap  in  things  concerning  you  nearly. 

I  could  not  but  think  that  he  alluded  to  Ippolito :  indeed  I  asked  the 
question  whether  it  were  not  so. 

"Never  mind,"  was  his  answer;  "the  time  will  arrive  when 
4ihall  hear,  if  necessary ;  at  present  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
for  which  we,  I  hope,  have  met.  Once  more  I  tell  you  candidly  that 
your  whole  character  interests  me  more  deeply  than  lean  express ;  and 
having  heard  from  you  a  narrative  of  your  recent  life,  I  am  curious- 
most  curious — to  learn  what  befel  you  as  a  child,  and  in  what  manner 
you  were  brought  up  by  your  parents.* 

"Ah!''  exclaimed  I,  ^*  had  a  true  position  been  assigned  us  in  society, 
we  should  have  taken  our  station  among  artists.  My  father,  as  you  have 
heard,  excelled  in  sculpture.  For  my  part,  I  regara  his  works  as  un- 
equalled for  their  peculiar  excellence  by  the  modems.  I  could  never 
look  at  them  without  awe  and  astonishment.  The  air  of  stillness  which 
Tests  upon  them  is  so  startling — the  peace  they  diffuse  is  so  unattain- 
able !  An  emotion  akin  to  that  of  eternal  solitude  is  actually  avrakened 
within  me  whenever  I  am  among  them — so  cold,  so  grand  look  those 
marble  souls!  Since  their  author  departed  I  have  not  entered  their 
-chamber,  nor  can  I  yet  find  strength  to  encounter  their  looks,  whidi, 
like  voices,  would  tell  me  my  fathers  history  again !" 

"  And  were  you  his  pupil;  for  you  say  you  are  a  worshipper  of  art?" 

"And  where  will  that  worsliip  end!     Yes,   I  was  his  pupil;  and 
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learned  firom  him  the  rules  of  art :  but  I  never  pleased  him  as  my  sister 
did  in  her  studies  of  sculpture.  The  art  most  couffenial  to  my  taste  was 
painting,  but  my  style  was  the  very  reverse  of  my  nither's ;  nor  would  he 
attend  to  my  vivid  productions.  My  mind  took  its  tone  from  my 
mother's;  ana  she  was  the  most  impassioned  of  women." 

*^  You  ask  where  this  art-worship  is  to  end :  do  you  not  know?  The 
further  il  advances^  the  less  does  it  satisfy;  until  at  length  it  gets 
absorbed  in  religion/' 

Here  was  a  truth  which  had  never  seized  on  my  attention,  though  it 
liad  been  before  me  in  every  painted  chapel  from  my  childhood.  The 
thought  was  painful  to  me  then,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  pursue  it. 

^'  The  great  Ariosto,"  I  continued,  *^  was  the  first  who  befriended  my 
inteUect.  He  was  then  ripe  of  wit,  and  his  name  had  grown  famous. 
I  feel  deep  obligations  to  this  illustrious  man,  who  took  as  much  pains 
with  me  as  if  teaching  had  been  his  profession.  His  reputation  charmed 
me;  for  his  was  a  glory  of  that  universal  and  enduring  kind  which  an 
individual  age  can  rarely  boast.  Who  would  refuse  to  recognise  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  between  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  such  a 
name  ?  Lesser  lights  may  continue  to  revolve  in  their  native  orbits,  but 
these  and  their  like  must  burst  their  first  relations  to  dwell  among  equals 
in  a  higher  sphere.'' 

'<  Well  said  !*'  exclaimed  Aneus,  with  animation.  **  Genius  itself  is 
always  childless;  and  wisely  is  it  ordained  to  be  so.  Its  ties  are  like 
those  of  marriage,  irrespective  of  blood,  and  its  children  are  strangers. 
Were  s^nius  hereditary,  we  should  have  had  giant  races  of  the  mind. 
The  Platos  would  have  descended  upon  us  in  succession  through  the 
dark  ages,  and  have  waged  peipetual  war  on  revelation ;  the  Copemioi 
would  have  held  for  ever  the  key  of  the  firmament ;  and  the  sons  of 
Homer  would  have  made  history  an  imceasing  song." 

"  Still,  if  it  be  a  law  of  nature  for  genius  not  to  reproduce  itself  I 
must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  its  source." 

^'  My  observation  was  limited  to  the  male  succession,"  resumed  An- 
gus, playfully;  '^  the  daughters  of  Homer  and  Plato  are  heirs  in  trust  of 
their  fathers*  gifts,  which  they  bear  into  new  families,  and  their  sons 
become  the  Ficini  and  Pichi.  Thus,  my  dear  prince,  to  the  divine 
Comedian  descended  the  muse  from  the  songsters  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
What  think  yon  of  my  attempt  at  philosophy  ?" 

''  It  refers  to  subjects  on  which  I  have  not  reflected,"  said  I. 

**  How  does  it  apply  to  your  own  case?"  said  Aneus ;  '*  for  let  me  beg 
you  to  understand  that  I  must  consider  you  highly  gifted ;  but  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  your  talent  is  acknowledged,  if  not  yet  by  the  world 
itself,  at  least  by  its  intellectual  master,  Ariosto.  Let  me  tell  you,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  that  my  mother  was  among  the  imcommon  women 
of  ner  day  ;  while  my  father,  who  lives,  excels  in  nothing.  Behold  in 
me  the  result !  I  would  not  assert  that  a  son  may  not  sometimes  re- 
semble an  intellectual  father,  but  only  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  great 
men  have  had  clever  mothers.  Now,  inquire  into  this  rule  with  respect 
to  yourself." 

**  The  truth  is,"  I  replied,  '^  that  both  my  parents  were  endowed  with 
uncommon  qualities.  My  &ther  had  acquired  the  rare  faculty  of  out- 
wardly subduing  every  emotion,  however  powerful,  and  of  living  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  apparent  calm.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
impassioned  beyond  bdief,  and  had  probably  seldom  exerdsed  self-control ; 
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she  was  all  but  ignorant  that  such  a  virtue  flourished.  Her  imag^inatiofi 
was  of  the  highest  order ;  had  her  other  intellectual  powers  been  com* 
mensurate  with  it,  the  heroines  of  Grecian  tragedy  might  have  lived  again 
in  her.  Her  passions  were  as  high  as  theirs ;  but  she  wanted  their  other 
elements,  and  had  only  a  confused  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  destiny  of 
ambition.  She  was  the  most  changeable  woman  I  ever  knew,  und  having 
much  power  in  her  own  hands,  was  too  well  able  to  gratify  her  wilE 
Fancy,  however,  oftentimes  created  plans  for  her  which  she  did  not 
execute,  but  still  enjoyed  with  an  ardour  transcending  reality.  Projects 
were  formed  and  abandoned  in  one  day,  resumed  in  another ;  and  were 
so  numerous,  and  arose  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  I  now  remember 
them  with  the  wonder  which  attaches  to  some  strange  dream. 

''  My  mother  was  strong  in  her  affections.  She  loved  her  husband  and 
cluldren  dearly ; — but  not  as  she  loved  the  dead.  Towards  the  living  she 
was  inconstant:  in  one  moment  she  could  love  fondly  and  playfully;  in 
another,  if  accidentally  offended,  she  could  almost  hate ;  but  towarJis  the 
dead  her  devotion  was  mighty,  and  unchangeable.  The  remembrance  of 
her  princely  father,  her  brothers,  her  mother,  after  forty  years  of  separa- 
tion, caused  tears  to  flood  her  cheeks,  and  sobs  to  convulse  her  bosom, 
quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  experienced  a  recent  bereavement.  Vanity 
was  also  a  powerful  constituent  of  her  nature,  and,  if  wounded,  gave  rise 
to  much  the  same  distress  of  mind  as  is  just  described. 

**  Her  character  was  difficult  to  fathom,  for  she  appeared  to  have  a 
double  soul,  in  which  every  noble  quality  and  its  reverse  were  com- 
prehended. Humility  and  pride,  playfulness  and  anger,  generosity  and 
meanness,  love  and  hatred,  laughter  and  tears ; — these  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  But  though  the  dark  side  of  her  nature  was  ter- 
rible, and  often  remained  long  uppermost,  the  bright  one  was  the  meat 
true ;  for  in  all  her  more  important  proceedings  she  proved  to  us  that 
good  was  the  prevailing  tendency  of  her  heart. 

'*  The  sense  of  parental  authority  was  strong  in  her,  as  much  80  as 
that  of  the  divine  right  in  kings.  But  when  opposed,  she  did  not  bear 
resentment  beyond  the  hour  of  her  displeasiu*e,  during  which,  howerer, 
she  forgot  the  ties  of  maternity — almost  of  human  nature. 

**  How  different  was  my  fcither,  the  cultivator  of  repose!  F<m*  mj 
own  part  I  resemble  both  parents ;  I  am  governed  by  the  extremes  oi 
passion  and  calm,  a  circumstance  that  apportions  to  me  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  emotion. 

*''  The  vast  and  varied  elements  of  my  mother's  soul  would  have  sup- 
plied the  materials  of  the  loftiest  tragic  genius,  but  they  required  aa 
mtellect  of  the  flrst  class  to  govern  and  reduce  them  to  order.  Such, 
however,  it  is  not  the  lot  of  woman  to  possess.  The  same  character 
conjoined  with  a  masculine  understanding  must  have  entailed  both  a 
sense  of  power  and  a  desire  of  greatness :  such  has  it  conferred  on  me^ 
Blest  woman!  how  I  have  loved  her — ^how  totally  ceased  to  feel  the 
uTongs  with  which  she  visited  my  youth!  I  have  no  right,  indeed,  to 
complain.  If  she  neglected  my  education,  my  religion,  and  with  them 
all  my  interests  in  life,  how  much  more  did  she  neglect  herself!  Peace 
was  what  she  sought ;  but  she  knew  not  its  path !  Among  all  her  fiery 
qualities,  each  of  which  antagonised  the  great  aim  of  her  being,  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  which  struggled  profoundly  to  attain  its  end; 
that  was  the  hope  of  peace!  That  hope,  alas!  was  a  dream  allied  to 
platonic  affections,  which  floated  like  music  through  the  brain." 
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BOOK  in.— THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

Chapter  I. 

HOW   GUY  FAWKES   WAS  PUT   TO   THE   TORTURE. 

Intimatiok  of  the  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes  having  been  sent  to 
the  Tower,  his  anival  was  anxionsly  expected  by  the  wanlers  and 
soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  a  crowd  of  whom  posted  them- 
•dves  at  the  entrance  of  Traitor's  Grate,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him. 
As  the  bark  that  conveyed  the  prisoner  shot  through  London 
Bndffe,  and  neaied  the  fortress^notice of  its  approach  "was  given  to 
tke  beutenant,  who,  scarcely  less  impatient,  had  stationed  himseff 
in  a  small  circular  chamber  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  Saint  Thomas's 
or  Traitor's  Tower,  overlooking  the  river.  He  hastily  descended, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  of  disembarkation,  when  the 
inat  passed  beneath  the  gloomy  ^archway ;  the  immense  -wooden 
wioket  closed  behind  it;  and  ttie  officer  in  command  springing 
ashore,  was  followed  more  deliberately  by  iFaw4ces,  who  mounted 
the  slippery  stairs  with  a  firm  foots^tep.  A«  he  gained  the  summit, 
Ae  spectators  pressed  forward;  but  Sir  William  Waad,  ordering 
them  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  stand  baok,  fixed  a  stem  and  scnt- 
tmieing  glance. on  the  prisoner. 

■"  Many  vile  traitors  have  ascended  those  steps,"  'he  .«dd,*'.but 
Bone  «o  &l8e-hearted,'none  so  bloodthinty  as  you." 

"None  ever  ascended  them  with  less  misgiving,  orwith  less  welf- 
nproach,"  TepHcd  Tawkes. 

•"  Mkexable  wretch !  Bo  you  glory  in  your  irillany  ?"  cried  the 
£euteoant.  ''If  anything  could  heighten  my  detestation  of  ihe 
fcniiciouB  .creed  you  profess,  it  would  be  to  witness  its  effects  on 
fQch  minds  as  yours.  What  a  religion  must  that  be,  wfaich^can  in- 
duce its  followers  to  commit  such  monstrous  actions,  and  delude 
dMm  into  the  belief  tinat  they  are  'pious  and  ^miiaeworthy  T' 

" dtisaxeligion, 8tleast,'that  supports  theiDiatseasoiis'twhen they 
noct  Inquire  it,'^  rejoined  Fawkes. 

**  Peace !"  cried  the  lieutenant,  fiercely,  "  or  I  will  i»ve  your 
viperous  tongue  torn  out  by  the  roots." 
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Turning  to  the  officer,  he  demanded  his  warrant,  and  glancing 
at  it,  gave  some  directions  to  one  of  the  warders,  and  then  resomea 
his  scrutin  J  of  Fawkes,  who  appeared  wholly  unmoved,  and  steadily 
returned  ms  gaze. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  the  spectators,  eager  to  prove  their  loyalty 
to  the  king  and  abhorrence  of  the  plot,  loaded  the  prisoner  witn 
^ecrations,  and  finding  these  produced  no  efiect,  proceeded  to  per- 
sonal outrage.  Some  spat  upon  his  face  and  garments;  some  threw 
mud,  gathered  from  the  slimy  steps,  upon  him;  some  pricked  him 
with  the  points  of  their  halberds;  while  others,  if  they  had  not 
been  checked,  would  have  resorted  to  greater  violence.  Oi^  one 
bystander  expressed  the  slightest  commiseration  for  him.  It  was 
Ruth  Ipgreve,  who,  with  her  parents,  formed  pttt  of  the  assem- 
blage. 

A  few  kindly  words  pronounced  by  this  girl  moved  the  prisoner 
inore  than  all  the  insults  he  had  just  experienced.  He  said  nothing, 
but  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  quivering  of  the  lip  told  what 
was  passmg  within.  The  jailer  was  extremely  indignant  at  his 
daugnter's  conduct,  fearing  it  might  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ueutenant. 

"  Get  hence,  girl,"  he  cried,  **  and  stir  not  firom  thy  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.     I  am  sorry  I  allowed  thee  to  come  forth." 

"You  must  look  to  her,  Jasper  Ipgreve,"  said  Sir  William 
Waad,  sternly,  "  No  man  shall  hold  an  office  in  the  Tower  who 
i$  a  favourer  of  papacy.  If  you  were  a  good  Protestant,  and  a 
fkithful  servant  of  Kui^  James,  your  daughter  could  never  have 


acted  thus  unbecoming^.  Look  to  her,  I  say, — and  to  yonrs^.'' 
**I  will,  honourable  sir,"  repUed  Jasper,  in  great  confusion. 
**  Take  her  home  directly,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone  to  his  wife. 
**  Lock  her  up  till  I  return,  and  scourge  her  if  thou  wilt.  She  will 
niin  us  by  her  indiscretion." 

In  obedience  to  this  injunction.  Dame  Ipgreve  seized  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  dragged  her  away.  Ruth  turned  for  a  mcMOEient  to 
take  a  last  look  at  tne  prisoner,  and  saw  that  his  gaze  fdlowecl  her, 
and  was  fraught  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  By 
way  of  showing  his  disapproval  of  his  daughter's  conduct,  the 

1*ailer  now  joined  the  bitterest  of  GKiy  Fawkes's  assailants;  and  ere 
ons  the  assemblage  became  infuriated  to  such  aa  nngovemable 
pitcn,  that  the  lieutenant,  who  had  allowed  matters  to  proceed  thus 
fiur  in  the  hope  of  shaking  the  prisoner's  constancy,  findinj?  his 
(iesi^  firuidess,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away.  Escorted  by  a  dozen 
soldiers  with  calivers  on  their  shoulders,  Guy  Fawkes  wafa  led 
through  the  archway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  across  liie  Gteoil 
to  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  He  was  placecf  in  the  spaoious  chamber 
dn'the  first  floor  of  that  fortification,  now  used  as  a  mess-room  by 
j^e  Guards.  Sir  William  Waad  followed  him,  and  seiatiBg:  hun^ 
ielf  at  a  table,  referred  to  the.yrarrant.  i      ' 
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''  You  are  here  colled  John  Johnson*  Is  that  your  name  ?"  he 
Remanded.  > 

.  "  If  you  find  it  thus  written,  you  need  make  no  further  incmiiy 
from  me,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  I  am  the  person  so  described.  That 
is  sufficient  for  you." 

*^  Not  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant;  *'  and  if  you  perast  in  this 
stubborn  demeanour,  the  severest  measures  will  be  adopted  towards 
you.  Tour  sole  chance  of  avoiding  the  torture  is  in  making  a  full 
confession." 

**  I  do  not  desire  to  avoid  the  torture,"  replied  Fawkes.  ^'Ij 
will  wrest  nothing  from  me."  « 

"  So  all  think  till  they  have  experienced  it,"  replied  the  lieuf 
tenant ;  *'  but  greater  fortitude  than  yours  has  given  way  befoif^ 
our  enrines."  r 

FawKes  smiled  disdainfully,  but  made  no  answer.  ,   ^ 

The  lieutenant  then  ^ave  directions  that  he  should  be  placed 
within  a  small  cell  adjoinmg  the  larger  chamber,  and  that  two  of  th^ 
gmrd  should  remain  constantly  b^de  him,  to  prevent  him  from 
aoixifi^himself  any  violence. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  observed  Fawkes,  "  I  shall  not  de? 
stroy  my  chance  of  martyrdom." 

At  this  juncture  a  messenger  arrived,  bearing  a  despatch  from 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  lieutenant  broke  the  seal,  and  after 
hurriedly  perusing  it,  drew  his  sword,  and  desiring  the  guard  W 
station  themselves  outside  the  door,  approached  FawKes. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormity  oi  your  ofience,"  he  observed, 
"  I  find  his  majesty  will  graciously  spare  your  life,  provided  you 
will  reveal  the  names  of  afl.  your  associates,  and  disclose  every  par* 
ticular  connected  with  the  plot." 

Gruy  Fawkes  appeared  lost  in  reflection,  and  the  lieutenant,  con- 
ceiving he  had  made  an  impression  upon  him,  repeated  the  ofier. 

*'  How  am  I  to  be  assured  of  this  ? '  asked  the  prisoner. 

"  My  promise  must  suffice,"  rejoined  Waad. 

"  It  will  not  suffice  to  me,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  I  must  have 
a  pardon  signed  by  the  king."  _  ^  ,         ^ 

'*  You  shall  have  it  on  one  condition,"  replied  Waad.  *'  You 
are  evidently  troubled  with  few  scruples.  It  is  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury's conviction  that  the  heads  oi  many  important  Catholic 
fitnulies  are  connected  with  this  plot.  If  they  should  prove  to  be 
80— or,  to  be  plain,  if  you  will  accuse  certain  persons  whom  I  will 
ipecify,  you  shall  have  the  pardon  you  rejjuire." 

'*  Is  this  the  purport  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  despatch?"  asked 
Guy  Fawkes. 

.    The  lieutenant  nodded.  > 

,   "  Let  me  look  at  it,*'  continued  Fawkes.    "  You  may  be  pracf- 
txeajofgupon  me."         '  ;      /  r' 

"Your  own  perfidious  nature  ipakes  you  suspicious  of  treachery 
in  others,"  cried  the  lieutenant.    "  Will  this  satisfy  you?" 


Asid  ke  fhM  'die  letter  towards  €hr^  Fairkes,  'who  inslantly 
snatched  it  from  his  grasp. 

••*•  What  ho !"  he  shouted,  in  a  loud  voice,  "what  ho !"  and  lie 
gwords  instantly  Tushed  into  die  room.  "  Tou  shall  team  why  you 
were  sent  away.  Sir  William  Waad  has  offered  me  my  life,  on  die 
pBTt  of  die  Earl  of  Salisbury,  provided  I  will  accuse  certain  inno- 
omt  pardefr-Hnmocent,  esceept  that  they  are  Oadiolics — of  being 
leagued  wtdi  me  in  my  design.  Read  this  letter,  and  see  whether 
I  speak  not  the  truth.'' 

And  he  threw  it  among  them.     But  no  one  stirred,  except  a 
warder,  who,  picking  it  up,  delivered  it  to  the  lieutenant. 

"  You  will  now  understand  whom  you  have  to  deal  with,"  pur- 
sned  Fawkes. 

"  I  do,**  replied  Waad.     "  But  were  you  as  unyielding  as  the 
walls  of  this  prison,  I  would  shake  your  obduracy." 
''"  I  pray  you  not  to  delay  the  experiment,"  said  Fawkes. 
'**  Have  a  little  patience,"  retorted  Waad.     "  I  wiU  not  balk  your 
kmnour,  depend  upon  it." 

With  this  he  departed,  and,  repairing  ix>  his  lodgings,  wrote  a 
hasty  despatch  to  tne  earl,  detailing  all  that  had  passed,  and  re- 
questing a  warrant  for  the  torture,  as  he  was  appreh^isive,  if  the 
prisoner  expired  imder  the  severe  applicadon  that  would  be  neces- 
flsry  to  force  the  truth  from  him,  he  might  be  called  to  account. 
Two  hours  afterwards  the  messenger  returned  with  the  warrant. 
It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king,  and  contained  a  list  of  in- 
terrogations to. be  put  to  the  prisoner,  concluding  by  directing  him 
"to  use  the  gentler  torture  first,  et  sic  per  gradus  ad  ima  temUiur, 
And  6oGrod-«peed  you  in  your  good  work!" 

Thus  armed,  and  fearless  of  the  consequences,  the  lieutenant 
gammoned  Jasper  Ipgreve. 

*•  We  havee-very  refractoiy  prisoner  to  deal  with,"  he  aaid,  as 
the  jailer  appeared.  "  But  I  have  just  received  the  royal  audiority 
to  put  him  through  all  the  degrees  of  torture  if  he  continues  obsti- 
nate.   *How  shall  we  begin?" 

**  With  the  Scavenger's  Daughter  and  the  Little  Ease,  if  it  please 
you,  honourable  sir,**  replied  ipgreve.  "If  these  fail,  wet»n  try 
die  gauntlets  and  the  rack;  and  lastly,  the  dungeon  among  die  rati, 
and  the  hot  -stone." 

^  A  good  progression,"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling.  *'I  wSl 
now  re}»ir  ^to  the  torture«chamber.  Let  the  prnoner  be  brought 
dierc  without  delay.     He  is  in  the  Beauohamp  Tower." 

Ipgrevebeivredand  departed,  while  the  heutenant,  ^Ung  to  an 
attendant  to  bring  a  torch,  proceeded  along  a  narrow  paflsage  eoon- 
municating  with  the  Bell  Tower.  Opening  a  secret  d«or  wiihin 
it,  he  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  .traversing  a  aiimber  of 
intricate  passages,  at  length  stopped  before  a  strong  obar,>wh]oh  Jie 
poshed  aside,  and  entered  the  chamber  he  ihad  mendoasd^  Ip- 
greve.   This  ilismal^apaEtBRnt  has  ^htadylraett  cleiMiibed.    iXmm 
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that  in  which  Viviana^s  constancy  was  so  fearfully  approved.  Two 
officials  in  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  place — ^a  sabie  livery — were 
occupied  in  pplishing  the  various  steel  implements.  Besides  these, 
there  was  the  chirurgeon^  who  was  seated  at  a  side  table,  reading 
by  the  light  of  a  brazen  lamp.  He  instantly  arose  on  seeing  the 
lieutenant,  and  began  with  the  other  officials  to  make  preparations 
for  the  prisoner's  arrival.  The  two  latter  concealed  their  features 
ly  drawing  a  large  black  capoch,  or  hood,  attached  to  their  gowns 
over  them,  and  this  disguise  added  materially  to  their  lugubrious 
appearance.  One  of  them  then  took  down  a  broad  iron  hoop, 
opening  in  the  centre  with  a  hinge,  and  held  it  in  readiness.  Their 
preparations  were  scarcely  completed,  when  heavy  footsteps  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Fawkes  and  his  attendants.  Jasper  Ip- 
greve  ushered  tnem  into  the  chamber,  and  fastened  the  door  behind 
tnem.  AU  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  and  were  therefore  doubly  impressive.  No 
undue  haste  occurred,  and  the  officials,  who  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  phantoms  or  evil  spirits,  spoke  only  in  whispers.  Guy 
Fawkes  watched  their  movements  with  unaltered  composure.  At 
length  Jasper  Ipgreve  signified  to  the  lieutenant  that  all  was 
ready. 

"The  opportunity  you  desired  of  having  your  courage  put  to  the 
test  is  now  arrived,"  said  the  latter  to  the  prisoner. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Remove  your  doublet,  and  prostrate  yourself,'^  subjoined  Ip- 
greve. 

Guy  Fawkes  obeyed,  and  when  in  this  posture  began  audibly  to 
recite  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

"  Be  silent,"  cried  the  lieutenant,  "  or  a  gag  shall  be  thrust  into 
your  mouth." 

Kneeling  upon  the  prisoner's  shoulders,  and  passing  the  hoop 
under  his  legs,  Ipgreve  then  succeeded,  with  the  nelp  of  his  assist- 
ants, who  added  their  weight  to  his  own,  in  fastening  the  hoop 
with  an  iron  button.  This  done,  they  left  the  prisoner  with  his 
limbs  and  body  so  tightly  compressed  together  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  breathe.  In  this  state  he  was  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  chirurgeon  then  found  on  examination  that 
the  blood  had  burst  profusely  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  in 
a  slighter  degree  from  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet. 

"lie  must  be  released,"  he  observed  in  an  under  tone  to  the 
lieutenant.     **  Further  continuance  might  be  fatal." 

Accordingly,  the  hoop  was  removed,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  prisoner  underwent  the  severest  trial.  Despite  his  efforts 
to  control  himself,  a  sharp  convulsion  passed  across  his  frame,  and 
the  restoration  of  impeded  circulation  and  respiration  occasioned 
him  the  most  acute  agony. 

The  chirurgeon  bathed  his  temples  with  vinegar,  and  his  limh^ 
being  chafed  by  the  official^  he  was  placed  on  a  bench. 
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''My  waimit  direda  me  to  begin  with  the  ' gtnlkr- toitoxH^^ 
and  to  proceed  by  d^ree»  to  extremities/'  observ^  the  lieutensirtv 
rigmficantly.  ''  Tou  have  now  had  a  taste  of  the  nyilder  aart,  and 
ttay  form  8ome  conjecture  what  the  worst  aie  Uke.  Do  you.  atSi 
continue  contumacious?" 

'*  I  am  in  the  same  mind  as  before,**  replied  Fawkes^  in  a  hoane 
bat  firm  voice. 

''  Take  him  to  the  Little  Ease,  and  let  him  pass  the  night  ihen^"^ 
said  the  lieutenant.  *^  To-morrow  I  will  continue  the  invaatb^ 
gallon." 

Fawkes  was  then  led  out  by  I^greve  and  the  officials,  and:  onn^ 
vieyed  along  a  narrow  passage,  until  arriving  at  a  low  door,  in  wbaiA 
there  was  an  iron  grating,  it  was  opened,  and  disclosed  a  narrow 
eell,  about  four  feet  high,  one  and  a  few  inches  wide,  and  two 
deep.  Into  this  narrow  receptacle,  which  seemed  wholly  inade^ 
quate  to  contain  a  tall  and  strongly-built  man  like  himself  the 
prisoner  was  with  some  difficulty  thrust,  and  the  door  locked 

In  this  miserable  plight,  with  his  head  bort  upon  his 
tiie  cell  being  so  contrived  that  its  wretched  inmate  oould  neither 
sit,  nor  recline  at  full  length  within  it — Guy  Fawkes  prayed*  long 
and  fervently;  and  no  longer  troubled  by  the  imeasy  feelings 
which  had  for  some  time  haunted  him,  he  felt  happier  in  his  pressnt 
forlorn  condition  than  he  had  been  when  anticipating  tne  full 
Sficoess  of  his  project. 

"At  least,"  he  thought,  "I  shall  now  win  myself  a  crown  of 
ttartjrrdom,  and  whatever  my  present  sufferings  may  be,  they^will 
be  speedily  effaced  by  the  happiness  I  shall  enjoy  hereafter." 

Overcome,  at  length,  by  weariness  and  exhaiistion,  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  doze — it  could  scarcely  be  called  sleep— and,  while  in  tius 
state,  fancied  he  was  \'isited  by  Saint  Winifred,  who,  approacfaing 
the  door  of  the  cell,  touched  it,  and  it  instantly  opened.  She  then 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  limbs,  and  the  pain  he  had  hithesto  ftk 
in  them  subsided. 

**  Tour  troubles  will  soon  be  over,^'  murmured  the  aaialy.  '^vid 
you  will  be  at  rest.  Do  not  hesitate  to  confess.  Tour  aleDce  wiB 
Btitber  serve  your  companions  nor  yourself." 

With  these  words  the  viaon  disappeared,  and  Guy  Waathm 
awoke.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  imamiatian«  or  tfaasL  his 
robust  constitution  had  in  reality  shaken  m  the  e&cts  of  the 
torture,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  ha  fiek  his 
strength  restored  to  him,  and  attributing  his  reoo^Qir  entixdgr  to 
ibe  marvellous  interposition  of  the  saint,  he  addressed,  a  pfayer  of 

Ctitude  to  her.    While  thus  occupied,  he  heardp— for  it  w«s  m 
k  he  oould  distinguish  nothing— a-sweet  low  voice  at.  tfae^gnti^f 
of  the  cell,  and  imagining  it  was  the  sama  bonign  pressnoft  as 
beftte^  paused  and  listened. 
*'  Do  you  hear  me?"  asked  the  ^oe. 
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'"I  dq,"  xeplied  Fa^fkeB.  '' Jb  it  Ihe  ^Uosed  Winifwd  wbo 
sgsan  vouchsafes  to  address  me?" 

<«  Aks,  no !"  xq^lied^he "voiee;  "it  is  one  of  morlal  mould.  I 
«■!  jButh  logTeve,  the  jailer's  daiighler.  Tou  nsy  remember  that 
I  expressea  some  sympatby  in  your  behalf  at  your  landing  at 
Hjcaitor's  Gate  to^day^  for  wfaiehl  incorsed  my  father's  dm>lea8ure. 
But  you  will  be  quite  sure  I  am  a  fiiend,  when  I  tell  you  I  amisted 
^iviana  HadclilTe  to  escape." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  -Guy  Fawkea,  in  a  tone  of  .great  emotion. 

*'  I  was  .in  some  degree  in  her  confidence/*  pursued  Ruth;  '*  andf 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  ^eobjest  of  her  warmest  regard." 

The  prifloii^r  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

**  You  afe  Guy  Fawkes,**  pursued  Ruth.  "  Nay,  you  need  hare 
no  fear  of  me.  I  have  risked  my  life  for  Viviana,  and  would  risk 
it  for  you." 

"1  will  disguise  nothing  from  you,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  am  he 
you  have  named.  As  the  husband  of  V  iviana — for  such  I  am— ^I 
feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  service  you  rendered  her. 
She  bitterly  reproached  herself  with  having  placed  you  in  so  much 
danger.     How  did  you  escape?" 

'*  I  was  screened  by  my  parents,"  replied  Ruth.  ''  It  was  given 
out  by  them  that  Viviana  escaped  through  the  window  of  her 
firison,  and  I  was  thus  preserved  from  punishment.  Where  is  she 
now  ?" 

''  In  safety,  I  trust,"  replied  Fawkes.  **  Alas!  I  shall  nevor 
behold  her  again.'* 

**  Do  not  despair,"  returned  Ruth.  "  I  will  try  to  effect  your 
liberation;  and  though  I  have  but  slender  hope  of  accomplishing 
it,  still  there  is  a  chance." 

'^  I  do  not  desire  it,"  returned  Fawkes.  ^'  I  am  contentto  perish. 
AH  I  lived  for  is  at  an  end." 

**  This  ahall  not  deter  me  from  trying  to  fave  you,"  replied 
Ruth;  ^'andl  still  trust  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  you  vntk 
Yiviana.  Amid  all  your  su&rings,  rest  certain  there  is  one  who 
will  ever  watch  over  you.  1  dare  not  remain  here  longer,  for  fear 
of  a  surprise.     Farewell." 

She  then  departed,  and  it  afforded  Guy  Fawkes  some  solace  to 
ponder  on  the  interview  during  the  rest  of  the  night 

On  the  following  morning  Jasper  Ipgreve  appeared,  and  placed 

before  him  a  loaf  of  the  coarsest  bread,  and  a  jug  of  dirty  water. 

His  scanty  meal  ended,  he  left  him,  but  returned  in  two  hours 

afterwards  with  a  party  of  halberdiers,  and  desiring  him  to  folbw 

Irira,  led  the  way  to  the  torture-chamber.     Sir  WiuMun  Waad  was 

^tfaere  when  he  arrived,  and  demanding  in  <a  stern  tone  whether  he 

^«tiU  continued  obstinate,  and  receiving  no  answer,  ordered  him  to 

<ifte  placed  in  the  gauntlets.     Upon  this,  he  was  suspended  fVom  a 

'beam  by  his:han£,.and«iduced  five  houn  of  the  most  excruciAt- 
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ing  agony — ^his  fingers  being  so  crushed  and  lacerated  that  he 
Hovli  not  move  them. 

He  was  then  taken  down,  and,  still  refusing  to  confess,  was  con- 
veyed to  a  horrible  pit,  adjoining  the  river,  called,  from  tiie  loath* 
some  animals  infesting  it^  *'  the  dungeon  among  the  rats."  It  was 
about  twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  at  high  tide  was 
generally  more  than  two  feet  deep  in  water. 

Into  this  dreadful  chasm  was  Guy  Fawkes  lowwed  by  his 
attendants,  who,  warning  him  of  the  probable  fate  that  awaited 
him,  left  him  in  total  darkness.  At  this  time  the  nit  was  free 
from  water;  but  he  had  not  been  there  more  than  an  nour,  when  a 
bubbling  and  hissing  sound  proclaimed  that  the  tide  was  rising, 
while  frequent  plashes  convinced  him  that  the  rats  were  at  hand. 
Stooping  down,  he  felt  that  the  water  was  alive  with  them — thai 
they  were  all  around  him — and  would  not,  probably,  delay  their 
attack.  Preoared  as  he  was  for  the  worst,  he  could  not  repress  a 
shudder  at  tnc  prospect  of  the  horrible  death  with  which  he  was 
menaced. 

At  this  juncture,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  fight, 
and  perceived  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  a  female  figure  bearing  a 
lantern.  Not  doubting  it  was  his  visitant  of  the  former  night,  he 
called  out  to  her,  and  was  answered  in  the  voice  of  Ruth  Ipgreve. 

"I  dare  not  remain  here  many  minutes,"  she  said,  •*  because 
mv  father  suspects  me.  But  I  could  not  let  you  perish  thus.  I 
will  let  down  this  lantern  to  you,  and  the  light  will  keep  away  the 
rats.     When  the  tide  retires  you  can  extinguish  it.'* 

So  saying,  she  tore  her  kerchief  into  shreds,  and  tjring  the  slips 
together,  lowered  the  lantern  to  the  prisoner,  and  without  waiting 
to  receive  his  thanks,  hurried  away. 

Thus  aided,  Guy  Fawkes  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
against  his  loathsome  assailants.  The  light  showed  that  the  water 
was  swarming  with  them— that  they  were  creeping  by  hundreds  up 
the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  preparing  to  make  a  generaiattack  upon  him. 

At  one  time,  Fawkes  determined  not  to  oppose  them,  but  to  let 
ihem  work  their  will  upon  him ;  but  the  contact  of  the  noxious 
animals  made  him  change  his  resolution,  and  he  instinctively  drove 
ihem  off;  They  were  not,  however,  to  be  easily  repulsed,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  with  greater  futy  than  before.  The  desire 
of  self-preservation  now  got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling,  arid 
the  dread  of  being  devoured  aUve  giving  new  vigour  to  his  onppled 
limbs,  he  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit.  His  persecutors, 
however,  followed  him  in  myriads,  springing  upon  him,'  and  making 
,  their  sharp  teeth  meet  in  his  flesh  in  a  thousand  places. 

In  this  way  the  coAtest  continued  for  some  time,  Qny  Fawkes 
speeding  round  the  pit,  and  his  assailants  never  for  OM  tnoment 
lelaxing  in  the  pursuit,  until  he  fell  from  exhaiusti^^ii,  ^  and  Us 
'iantem  Deing  extinguished,  the  whole  host  darted  ii|x>tl  hiiii.  ^     ' 
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Thinldng  all  over,  he  could  not  rq>re8s  a  loud  ciYy  and  it  waa 
scarcely  uttered,  when  lights  appeared,  and  several  gloomy  figures 
hearing  torches  were  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Among  these  he 
distinguished  Sir  William  Waad,  who  offered  instantly  to  release 
him  ii  he  would  confess* 

"  I  will  rather  perish,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  and  I  will  make  no 
further  effort  to  defend  myself.  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
yourmaHoe." 

**  This  must  not  be,"  observed  the  lieutenant  to  Jasper  Ipgreve, 
who  stood  by.  "  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  will  never  forgive  me  if 
he  perishes." 

''  Then  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  or  those  ravenous  brutes  wiS 
assuredly  devour  him,"  replied  Ipgreve.  "  They  are  so  fierce,  that 
I  scarcely  like  to  venture  among  them." 

A  ladder  was  then  let  down  into  the  pit,  and  the  jailer  and  tha 
two  officials  descended.  They  were  just  in  time.  Fawkes  had 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  rats  were  attacking  him  with  such  fuir 
that  his  words  would  have  been  speedily  verified  but  for  Ipgreve  s 
timely  interposition. 

On  being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  he  fainted  from  exhaustion  and 
loss  of  blood;  and  when  he  came  to  himself,  found  he  was  stretched 
upon  a  couch  in  the  torture-chamber,  with  the  chirurgeon  and 
Jasper  Ipgreve  in  attendance.  Strong  broths  and  other  restoratives 
were  then  administered;  and  his  strength  being  sufficiently  restored 
to  enable  him  to  converse,  the  lieutenant  again  visited  him,  and 
questioning  him  as  before,  received  a  similar  answer. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next,  he  underwent  at  intervals 
various  kinds  of  torture,  each  more  excruciating  than  the  preceding, 
all  of  which  he  bore  with  unabated  fortitude.  Among  other  appfi- 
cations,  the  rack  was  employed  with  such  rigour,  that  his  jomts 
started  from  their  sockets,  and  his  frame  seemed  torn  asunder. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  was  removed  to  another  and  yet  gloomier 
chamber,  devoted  to  the  same  dreadful  objects  as  the  first.  It  had 
an  arched  stone  ceiling,  and  at  the  further  extremity  yawned  a 
deep  recess.  Within  this  there  was  a  small  furnace,  in  which  fuel 
was  placed,  ready  to  be  kindled ;  and  over  the  furnace  lay  a  large 
black  flag^  at  either  end  of  which  were  stout  leathern  straps.  After 
being  subjected  to  the  customary  interrogations  of  the  lieutenant^ 
Fawkes  was  stripped  of  his  attire,  and  bound  to  the  flag.  The  fire 
was  then  lighted,  and  the  stone  gradually  heated.  The  writhing 
frame  of  the  miserable  man  ere  long  showed  the  extremity  of  his 
suffering;  but  as  he  did  not  even  utter  a  groan,  his  tormentors 
were  compelled  to  release  him. 

On'  this  occaaon  there  were  two  personages  present  who  had 
never  attended  any  previous  interrogation.  They  were  wrapped  in 
large  cloaks,  and  stood  aloof  during  the  proceediri^.  Both  were 
treated  With  thc;  most  ceremonious  respect  by  Sir  William  VJ'e^A, 
who  consulted  them  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  should  continue 
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like  torture.  When  the  pxuoner  was  taken  joff  the  heotefl  stone, 
a«  of  thee  iHUBans  advanced  toimrds  him,  «>d  .g»>d  ««m>»l, 
at  mm. 

Pawkes,  upon  whoee  brow  thick  drops  were  standing,  and  nAo 
was  sinking  into  the  oblivion  brought  on  by  orerwrought  endur- 
ance, exclaimed,  '^  It  is  the  iking!"  and  fainted. 

^'  The  traitor  knew  your  majesty,"  said  the  lieutenant.  ^^3iit 
you  see  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  extort  anything  from  him." 

'^  So  it  seems,"  replied  James;  *^  and  I  am  greatly  disappointed, 
%T  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  should  hear  a  full  confes^n  of  iim 
conspiracy  from  his  own  lips.  How  say  you,  good  master  chirur- 
geon,  will  he  endure  further  torture?" 

*^  Not  without  danger  of  Ufe,  your  majesty,  unless  he  bas 
some  days'  repose,"  replied  the  chiiurgeon,  "even  if  he  can 
«adure  it  then." 

'*  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  it  further,"  replied  Salisbipy. 
^'  I  am  now  in  full  possession  of  the  names  of  all  the  jnincsipal 
conspirators;  and  when  the  prisoner  finds  further  concealment 
useless,  he  will  change  his  tone.  To-morrow,  the  commissioneia 
^pointed  by  your  majes^  for  the  examination  of  all  tiiose 
ooncemed  in  this  dreadful  project  will  interrelate  him  in  iim 
Uftutenant's  lodgings,  and  I  will  answer  with  my  life  that  the  nsult 
will  be  satisfactory." 

"  Enough,^'  nid  James.  "  It  has  been  a  painful  spectacle  whidi 
me  have  just  witnessed;  and  yet  we  would  not  have  missed  it. 
The  wretch  possesses  undaunted  resolution,  and  we  can  never  be 
aufficiently  grateful  to  the  beneficent  Providence  that  prevented 
him  from  working  his  ruthless  purpose  upon  us.  The  day  om 
•which  we  were  preserved  from  this  Grunpowder  Treason  shall  ever 
hereafter  be  kept  sacred  in  our  church,  and  tlianks  shall  be  retomed 
to  Heaven  for  our  wonderful  deliverance." 

**  Your  majesty  will  act  wisely,"  replied  SaHslniiy.  "  The 
Ofdinance  will  impress  the  nation  with  a  salutary  horror  of  all 
Papists  and  traitors — for  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing — and 
3ceep  alive  a  proper  feeling  of  enmity  against  them.  Such  a  fearfifl 
example  shall  be  made  of  these  miscreants  as  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
deter  all  others  from  following  their  cause.  Not  only  shall  thej 
jperi^  infamously,  but  their  names  shall  for  ever  be  held  in 
ttion." 

"  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  James.     "  It  is  a  good  l^al  maxii 
JDreicente  maUiid, erescere  delmit  et poena" 

Upon  this  he  left  the  chamber,  and,  traversing  a  number  ef 
subterranean  pass^es  with  his  attendants,  crossed  the  drawbridge 
3iear  the  By  ward  Tower  to  the  wharf,  where  hie  barge  was  twaidng 
ibr  him,  and  returned  in  it  to  WhitehalL 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day,  the  commiaMneBi 
4f^inted  to  the  examination  of  the  prisonor  met  to^elhtr  lin  Ji 
Ji^;e  room  on  the  seeond  floor  of  the  lieutenant's  lodgings,. after" 
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dc&ominatedv  Scorn  its  use  on  this  occaAon,  the  GobugK 
Chamber.  Affixed  to  the  walk  of  this  room:  may  be  seen  at  the 
ppeaent  day  a.  pieoe  of  marble  sculpture,  with  sai  inseription  com- 
memorative of  the  event.  The  commiasioners  wsre  nine  m  numbtBy 
and  included  the  Earls  of  Salisbury^  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
Suffolk,  Worcester,  Devon,  Man,  and  Dunbar,  and  Sir  John 
Poj^m,  lord,  chief  justice.  With  these  were  associated  Sir 
Bdward  Coke,  attorney-general,  and  Sir  WilHam  Waad. 

The  apartment  in  wmch  the  examination  took  place  is  still  a 
spacious  one,  but  at  the  period  in  question  it  was  much  largcnr  and 
lafiicr.  The  walls  were  panelled  with  dark  lustrous  oak,  covered 
iat  some  places  with  tapestay,  and  adorned  in  others  with  paintings^ 
Over  the  chimney-piece  hung  a  portrait  of  the  late  sovereisn^ 
Elizabeth.  The  commissioners  were  grouped  round  a  large  heavily 
carved  oak  table,  and,  after  some  deUberation  together,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  introduced. 

Sir  William  W  aad  then  motioned  to  Topcliflfe,  who  was  in 
attendance  with  half  a  dozen  halberdiers,  and  a  few  moments  afteiv 
wards  a  panel  was  pushed  aside,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  brought 
&iDugh  It.  He  was  supported  by  Topclifie  and  Ipgreve,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  drag  himself  along.  So 
severe  had  been  the  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  that 
they  had  done  the  work  of  time,  and  placed  more  than  twenty 
years  on  his  head.  His  features  were  thin  and  sharp,  and  of  a 
ghastly  whiteness,  and  his  eyes  hollow  and  bloodshot.  A  large 
doak  was  thrown  over  him,  which  partially  concealed  his  shattered 
fiame  and  crippled  Umbs;  but  his  bent  shoulders,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  ne  moved,  told  how  much  he  had  undergone. 

On  seeing  the  presence  in  which  he  stood,  a  flush  for  a  mom^Lt 
rose  to  his  pallid  cheek,  his  eye  flowed  with  its  wonted  fire,  and 
he  tned  to  stand  erect — ^but  his  limbs  refused  their  office — and  the 
effort  was  so  painful,  that  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attend- 
ants. He  was  thus  borne  forward  by  them,  and  supported  during 
his  examination.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  then  addressed  him,  ana 
enlarging  on  the  magnitude  and  horrible  nature  of  his  treason, 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  only  reparation  he  could  oflfer  was  to 
diaclose  not  only  all  his  own  criminal  intentions,  but  the  names  of 
liis  associates. 

"  I  will  hide  nothing  concerning  myself,"  repHed  Fawkes;  *'  but 
L  shall  be  for  ever  silent  respecting  others." 

The  earl  then  glanced  at  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  proceeded  to 
take  dorwn  minutes  of  the  examination. 

*^  Tou  ha:ve  hitherto  falsely  represented  yourself"  said  the  eail* 
**  What  isyour  real  name?" 

''  Guy  fawJces,"  replied  the  pnaoner; 

^  Ana  do  you  ccMxfesft  your  guilt?'  pursued  1^  eaxL 

*' I  admit  that  it  wa&  my.  intention  tso  blow  up  tiie  king  and  the 
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whole  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  with  gunpowder,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  And  you  placed  tne  combustibles  in  the  vault  where  they  were 
discovered?''  oemanded  Salisbury. 

The  prisoner  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  You  are  a  Papist?'  continued  the  earl. 

"  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  returned  Fawkes. 

*'  And  you  regard  this  monstrous  design  as  righteous  and  laudable 
—as  consistent  with  the  religion  you  profess,  and  as  likely  to  up- 
hold  it?"  said  the  earl. 

*'  I  did  so,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
Heaven  did  not  approve  it,  and  I  lament  that  it  was  ever  under- 
taken." 

**  Still  you  refuse  to  make  the  only  reparation  in  your  power — 
you  refuse  to  disclose  your  associates  r"  said  Salisbury. 

"  I  cannot  betray  them,"  replied  Fawkes. 

**  Traitor!  it  is  needless,"  cried  the  earl;  '*  they  are  known  to 
us — nay,  they  have  betrayed  themselves.  They  have  risen  in  open 
and  armed  rebeUion  against  the  king;  but  a  sufficient  power  nas 
been  sent  against  them ;  and  if  they  are  not  ere  this  defeated  and 
captured,  many  days  will  not  elapse  before  they  will  be  lodged  in 
the  Tower." 

^    «  If  this  is  the  case,  you  require  no  information  from  me,"  re- 
joined  Fawkes.     "  But  I  pray  you  name  them  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  repUed  Salisbury;  "  and  if  I  have  omitted  any, 
you  can  supply  the  deficiency.  I  will  berin  with  Robert  Catesby, 
the  chief  contriver  of  this  hell-engendered,  plot, — I  will  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Farther  Gramet, — ^next,  to 
another  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Oldcome, — ^next,  to  Sir  Everard 
Diffby, — then,  to  Thomas  Winter  and  Robert  Winter, — ^then,  to 
John  Wright  and  Christopher  Wright, — ^then,  to  Ambrose  Rook- 
wood,  Thomas  Percy,  and  John  Grant, — ^and  lastly,  to  Robert 
Keyes." 

"  Are  these  all?'  demanded  Fawkes. 

**  All  we  are  acquainted  with,"  said  Salisbury. 

"  Then  add  to  them  the  names  of  Francis  Tresham,  and  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Mounteagle,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  *'  I  charge 
both  with  being  privy  to  the  plot." 

"  I  have  forgotten  another  name,"  said  Salisbury,  in  some  con- 
fusion, **  that  of  Viviana  Radclifie,  of  Ordsall  Hall.  I  have  re- 
ceived certain  information  that  she  was  wedded  to  you  while  you 
were  resident  at  White  Webbs,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  was  cog- 
nisant of  the  plot.     K  captured,  she  will  share  your  fate." 

Fawkes  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

Salisbury  pursued  his  interrogations,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the 
increasing  feebleness  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  would  sink  under  it  if 
the  exammation  was  further  protracted.    He  was  therefore  ordered 
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to  attach  his  signature  to  the  minutes  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  was  placed  in  a  chair  for  that  purpose.  A  pen  was  then 
given  him,  but  for  some  time  his  shattered  fingers  refused  to  grasp 
It.  By  a  great  effort,  and  with  acute  pain,  he  succeeded  in  tracing 
his  Christian  name  thus: — 


While  endeavouring  to  write  his  surname,  the  pen  fell  firom  his 
hand,  and  he  became  insensible. 


Chapter  II. 

SHOWING  THE  TH0UBUB8  OF  VIVIANA. 

Ok  coming  to  herself,  Viviana  inquired  for  Gbmet;  and  being 
told  that  he  was  in  his  chamber  alone,  she  repaired  thither,  ana 
found  him  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  greatest  perturbation. 

'* If  you  come  to  me  for  coijsolation,  daughter,"  he  said,  "you 
come  to  one  who  cannot  offer  it.  I  am  completely  prostrated  in 
spirit  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  our  enterprise;  and  though  T tried 
to  prepare  myself  for  what  has  taken  place,  I  now  find  mysdf 
utterly  imable  to  cope  with  it." 

"If -Such  is  your  condition,  father,"  replied  Viviana,  "what 
must'  be  that  of  my  husband,  upon  whose  devoted  head  all  the 
weight  of  this  dreadful  calamity  now  falls?  You  are  still  at  liberty 
— still  able  to  save  yourself — still  able,  at  least,  to  resist  unto  the 
death,  if  you  are  so  minded.  But  he  is  a  captive  in  the  Tower, 
exposed  to  every  torment  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  lingering  death  before  his  eyes. 
What  is  your  condition,  compared  with  hisr" 

**  Happy — ^most  happy,  daughter,*'  replied  Garnet;  "  and  I  have 
been  semm  and  unreasonable.  I  have  given  way  to  the  weakness 
of  humanity,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
enabling  me  to  shake  it  off. 

"  You  have  indulged  false  hopes,  fether,"  said  Viviana,  "  whereas 
I  have  indulged  none,  or  rather,  aJl  has  come  to  pass  as  I  desired. 
The  dreadful  crime  with  which  I  feared  my  husband's  soul  would 
have  been  loaded  is  now  uncommitted,  and  I  have  firm  hope  of  bis 
salvation.  If  I  might  counsel  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  sur- 
render yourself  to  justice,  and  by  pouring  out  your  blood  on  the 
scaffold,  wash  out  your  ofience.  Such  will  be  my  own  course.  I 
have  been  involuntarily  led  into  connexion  with  this  plot;  and 
though  I  have  ever  disapproved  of  it,  since  I  have  not  revealed  it 
I  am  as  guilty  as  if  I  had  been  its  contriver.    I  shall  not  shun  my 
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punishment.  Fate  has  dealt  hardly  with  me,  and  my  path  on 
earth  has  been  strewn  with  thorns,  and  cast  in  grief  and  trouble; 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  my  portion  hereafter]  will  be  with  the 
Uessed." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet;  "  and  though  I 
do  not  view  our  design  in  the  light  that  you  do,  but  regard  it  as 
justifiable,  if  not  necessary,  yet,  with  your  feelings,  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  your  conduct.  Your  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is 
wholly  without  parallel.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  try  to  dis- 
suade you  from  surrendering  yourself  to  our  relentless  enemies. 
BeUeve  me,  it  will  add  the  severest  pang  to  your  husband's  torture 
to  know  that  you  are  in  their  power.  His  nature  is  stem  and 
unyielding,  and,  persuaded  as  he  is  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he 
will  die  happy  in  that  conviction,  certain  that  his  name,  though 
despised  by  our  heretical  persecutors,  will  be  held  in  reverence  by 
all  true  professors  of  our  faith.  No,  daughter,  fly  and  conceal 
yourself  till  pursuit  is  relinquished,  and  pass  the  rest  of  your  life 
in  prayer  for  the  repose  of  your  husband's  soul." 

"  I  will  pass  it  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  repentance," 
replied  Viviana.  **  The  sole  boon  I  shall  seek  from  my  judges  w31 
be  permission  to  attempt  this." 

**  It  will  be  refused,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and  you  will 
only  destroy  yourself,  not  aid  him.  Kest  satisfied  that  the  Great 
Power  who  judges  the  hearts  of  men,  and  implants  certain  impulses 
within  them,  for  his  own  wise  but  inscrutable  purposes,  well  knows 
that  Guy  Fawkes,  however  culpable  his  conduct  may  appear  in 
your  eyes,  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  in 
the  fuU  confidence  that  the  design  would  restore  the  true  worship 
of  God  in  this  kingdom.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise  proves  that 
he  was  mistaken — that  we  were  all  mistaken,  and  that  Heaven 
was  unfavourable  to  the  means  adopted;  but  it  does  not  prove  his 
insincerity." 

"  These  arguments  have  no  weight  with  me,  father,"  replied 
Viviana ;  '^  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  save  his  soul,  and^ 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  will  surrender  myself  to  justice." 

"  1  shall  not  seek  to  move  you  from  your  purpose,  daughter," 
replied  Garnet,  "  and  can  only  lament  it.  Before,  however, 
you  finally  decide,   let  us  pray  together  for  directions  &om  on. 

Thus  exhorted,yiviana  knelt  down  with  the  priest  before  a  small 
olver  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and 
they  both  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Garnet  was  the  first  to  con- 
clude his  devotions;  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  upturned  countenance 
and  streaming  eyes  of  his  companion,  his  neart  was  filled  with 
admiration  ai^  pity. 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  Catesby  and  Sir  Eveiazd 
Digby  entered.    On  hearing  them,  Viviana  immediately  arose. 
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*^  Tlie  uigency  of  our  business  must  plead  an  excuse  for  the 
interruption,  if  any  is  needed,"  said  Catesby;  '*  but  do  not  retire, 
madam.  We  have  no  secrets  from  you  now.  Sir  Everard  and  I 
have  fully  completed  our  preparations/'  he  added,  to  Garnet. 
*'  Our  men  are  all  armed  and  mounted  in  the  court,  and  are  in 
high  spirits  for  the  enterprise.  As  the  service,  however,  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty,  you  had  better  seek  a 
safe  asylum,  father,  till  the  first  decisive  blow  is  struck*" 

"  I  would  go  with  you,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet,  "if  I  did  not 
think  my  presence  might  be  an  hinderance.  I  can  only  aid  you 
with  my  prayers,  and  those  can  be  more  efficaciously  uttered  in 
8ome  secure  retreat,  than  during  a  rapid  march  or  dangerous 
encounter." 

'*  You  had  better  retire  to  Coughton,  with  Lady  Digby  and 
Viviana,"  said  Sir  Everard.  "  I  have  provided  a  sufficient  escort 
to  guard  you  thither,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  there  are  many 
hiding-places  in  the  house,  where  you  can  remain  undiscovered  in 
case  of  search." 

"  I  place  myself  at  your  disposal,"  replied  Garnet.  "  But  Viviana 
is  resolved  to  surrender  herself." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  returned  Catesby.  "  Such  an  act  at  this 
juncture  would  be  madness,  and  would  materially  injure  our  cause. 
Whatever  your  inclinations  may  prompt,  you  must  consent  to 
remain  in  safety,  madam." 

"  I  have  acquiesced  in  your  proceedings  thus  far,"  replied  Vi- 
viana, "  because  I  could  not  oppose  them  without  injury  to  those 
dear  to  me.  But  I  will  take  no  further  share  in  them.  My  mind 
is  made  up  as  to  the  course  I  shall  pursue." 

**  Since  you  are  bent  upon  your  own  destruction,  for  it  is 
nothing  less,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  friends  to  save  you,"  rejoined 
CSatesby.  "  You  shall  not  do  what  you  propose;  and  when  yon 
are  yourself  again,  and  have  recovered  from  the  shock  your  feelmgs 
have  sustainea,  you  will  thank  me  for  my  interference." 

"  You  are  right,  Catesby,"  observed  Sir  Everard;  "  it  would  be 
worse  than  insanity  to  allow  her  to  destroy  herself  thus." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  of  this  opinion,"  said  Garnet.  "  I  tried  to 
xeBSon  her  out  of  her  design,  but  without  avail." 

**  Catesby,"  cried  Viviana,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  "  by  the 
love  you  once  professed  for  me — by  the  friendship  you  entertained 
for  him  who  unhesitatingly  ofiered  himself  for  you,  and  your  cause, 
I  implore  you  not  to  oppose  me  now  !'* 

'*  I  shall  best  serve  you,  and  most  act  in  accordance  with  the 
widies  of  my  friend,  by  doing  so,"  replied  Catesby ;  **  therefore, 
you  plead  in  vain." 

"Alas!"  cried  Viviana.  "  My  purposes  are  ever  thwarted.  You 
will  have  to  answer  for  my  life." 

"  I  shouldi  indeed,  have  it  to  answer  for,  if  I  pennitted  you  to 
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act  as  you  desire/'  rejoined  Catesby.    ''  I  repeat,  you  will  thank  me 
ere  many  days  are  passed." 

"  Sir  Everard,"  exclaimed  Viviana,  appealing  to  the  knight^ 
"  I  entreat  you  to  have  pity  upon  me. 

"  I  do  sincerely  sympathise  with  your  distress,"  replied  Digby, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration;  ^'  but  I  am  sure  what 
Catesby  advises  is  for  the  best.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  thus.  Be  govemea 
by  prudence." 

'*  Oh,  no — ^no !"  cried  Viviana,  distractedly.  **  I  will  not  be 
stayed.     I  command  you  not  to  detain  me." 

'*  Viviana/'  said  Catesby,  taking  her  arm,  *'  this  is  no  season  for 
the  display  of  silly  weakness  either  on  our  part  or  yours.  If  you 
cannot  control  yourself,  you  must  be  controlled.  Father  Gramet, 
I  intrust  her  to  your  care.  Two  of  my  troop  shall  attend  you, 
together  with  your  own  servant,  Nicholas  Owen.  You  shall  have 
stout  horses,  able  to  accomplish  the  journey  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, and  I  should  wish  you  to  convey  her  to  her  own  mansion, 
Ordsall  Hall,  and  to  remain  there  with  her  till  you  hear  tidings 
of  us." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  direct,  my  son,"  said  Garnet  '*  I  am  pre- 
pared to  set  out  at  once." 

"  That  is  well/'  replied  Catesby. 

"  You  will  not  do  me  this  violence,  ar/*  cried  Viviana.  "  I 
appeal  against  it,  to  you,  Sir  Everard." 

**I  cannot  help  you,  madam,"  replied  the  knight;  "indeed I 
cannot." 

"  Then  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  help  me/'  cried  Viviana,  "for  I 
am  wholly  abandoned  of  man." 

•'  I  beseech  you,  madam,  put  some  constraint  upon  yourself," 
said  Catesby.  "  If,  after  your  arrival  at  Ordsall,  you  are  still  bent 
upon  yoxix  rash  and  fatal  aesign.  Father  Gbmet  shall  not  oppose  its 
execution.     But  give  yourself  time  for  reflection." 

"  Since  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  I  assent,"  replied  Viviana.  "  If 
I  must  go,  I  will  start  at  once." 

**  Wisely  resolved,"  replied  Sir  Everard. 

Viviana  then  retired,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared,  equipped 
for  her  journey.  The  two  attendants  and  Nicholas  Owen  were  in 
the  court-yard,  and  Catesby  assisted  her  into  the  saddle. 

"  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her,"  he  said  to  Gramet,  as  the  latter 
mounted. 

"  Rest  assured  I  will  not,"  replied  the  other. 

And  taking  the  direction  of  Coventry,  the  party  rode  off  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

Catesby  then  joined  the  other  conspirators,  while  Sir  Everard 
sent  off  Lady  Digby  and  his  household,  attended  by  a  strong 
escort^  to  Goughton.    This  done,  the  whole  partj  repaired  to  the 
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oooit-jrard,  where  they  called  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  men,  to 
ascertain  that  none  were  missing,  examined  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and,  finding  all  in  order,  sprang  to  their  steeds,  and  putting 
themselyes  at  the  head  of  the  band,  rode  towards  Southam  and 
Warwick. 

Chapter  III. 

nUDDINGTON. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  conspirators  reached 
Leamington  Priors,  at  that  time  an  inconsiderable  village;  and 
having  ridden  nearly  twenty  miles  over  heavy  and  miry  roads — for 
a  gooa  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night — they  stood  in  need  of 
some  refreshment.  Accordingly,  they  entered  the  first  farmyard 
they  came  to,  and  proceeding  to  the  cow-houses  and  sheepfolds, 
torned  out  the  animals  within  them,  and  fastening  up  their  own 
steeds  in  their  places,  set  before  them  whatever  provender  they 
ooold  find.  Those,  and  they  were  by  far  the  greater  number, 
irho  could  not  find  better  accommodation,  fed  their  horses  in  the 
^ard,  which  was  strewn  with  trusses  of  hay  and  great  heaps  of 
3om.  The  whole  scene  formed  a  curious  picture.  Here  was  one 
party  driving  away  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  bleating  and 
x>wing — there,  another  rifling  a  hen-roost,  and  slaughtering  its 
suckling  inmates.  On  this  hand,  by  the  direction  of  Catesby,  two 
rtont  horses  were  being  harnessed  with  ropes  to  a  cart,  which  he 
ntended  to  use  as  a  baggage-waggon;  on  that,  Sir  Everard  Digby 
ma  ihterposing  his  auwority  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
mker. 

Their  horses  fed,  the  next  care  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain 
Knnething  for  themselves,  and  ordering  the  master  of  the  house, 
vho  was  terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses,  to  open  his  doors,  they 
sntered  the  dwelling,  and  causing  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  chief 
x>om,  began  to  boil  a  large  kettle  of  broth  upon  it,  and  to  cook 
>ther  provisions.  Finding  a  good  store  of  eatables  in  the  larder, 
ations  were  served  out  to  the  band.  Two  casks  of  strong  ale 
were  likewise  broached,  and  their  contents  distributed ;  and  a  small 
:eg  of  strong  waters  being  also  discovered,  it  was  disposed  of  in 
he  same  way. 

This,  however,  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  done.  All  the 
onspirators,  but  chiefly  Catesby  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  dispersed 
hemselves  amongst  the  band,  and  checked  any  disposition  to  plun- 
ler.  The  only  articles  taken  away  from  the  house  were  a  couple 
if  old  rusty  swords  and  a  caliver.  Catesby  proposed  to  the  farmer 
0  join  their  expedition.  But  having  now  regained  his  courage, 
he  sturdy  churl  obstinately  refusea  to  stir  a  foot  with  them, 
nd  even  ventured  to  utter  a  wish  that  the  enterprise  might  fail. 

"  I  am  a  good  Protestant,  and  a  faithful  subject  of  King  James, 
nd  will  never  abet  popery  and  treason,"  he  said. 
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This  bold  sally  would  have  been  answered  by  a  bullet  horn  one. 
of  the  troopers,  if  Catesby  had  not  interfered. 

^^  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  friend,"  he  said,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 
"'We  will  not  compel  any  man  to  act  against  his  conscience,  and 
we  claim  the  same  right  ourselves.  Will  you  join  us,  fi^ood  fel- 
lows?" he  added,  to  two  farming  men  who  were  standing  near 
their  master. 

"  Must  I  confess  to  a  priest?"  asked  one  of  them. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Catesby.  '*  You  shall  have  no  constraint 
whatever  put  upon  you.  All  I  require  is  obedience  to  my  com- 
mands in  the  fieid.^' 

**  Then  I  am  with  you,"  replied  the  fellow. 

"  Thou'rt  a  traitor  and  rebel,  Sam  Morrell."  cried  the  other 
hind,  "  and  wilt  come  to  a  traitor^s  end.  I  will  never  fight  against 
King  James.  And  if  I  must  take  up  arms,  it  shall  be  against  his 
enemies,  and  in  defence  of  our  rehgion.  No  priests — no  papistry 
for  me." 

"  Well  said,  Hugh,"  cried  his  master;  "  we'll  die  in  that  cauae^ 
if  need  be." 

Catesby  turned  anmly  away,  and  giving  the  word  to  his  men 
to  prepare  to  set  fortn,  m  a  few  minutes  all  were  in  the  saddle; 
but  on  inquiring  for  the  new  recruit,  Sam  Morrell,  it  was  found  he 
had  disappeared.  The  cart  was  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
a  few  sacks  of  com,  and  the  line  being  formed,  they  commenced 
their  march. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  misty,  and  all  looked  dull  and  dis- 
piriting. The  conspirators,  however,  were  full  of  confidence,  and 
their  men,  exhilirated  and  refreshed  by  their  meal,  appeared  anx- 
ious for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  Arrived 
within  half  a  mile  of  Warwick,  whence  the  lofty  spire  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  tower  of  Saint  Marys,  and  the 
ancient  gates  of  this  beautiful  old  town  could  just  be  discerned 
through  the  mist,  a  short  consultation  was  held  by  the  rebd 
leaders  as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  castle,  and  car- 
rying off  the  horses  with  which  they  had  learnt  its  stables  were 

Deciding  upon  making  the  attempt,  their  resolution  was  com- 
municated to  their  followers,  and  received  with  loud  acelamationfli 
Catesby  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  band,  and  they  all 
rode  forward  at  a  brisk  pace.  Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Avon, 
whence  the  castle  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 
Catesby  dashed  forward  to  an  embattled  gate  commanding  the 
a{)proach  to  the  structure,  and  knocking  furiously  against  it,  a 
wicket  was  opened  by  an  old  porter,  who  started  bacc  on  beholdmg 
the  intruders.  He  would  have  closed  the  wicket,  but  Catesby  was 
too  quick  for  him,  and  springing  from  his  steed,  dashed  ande  tbd 
feeble  oppoation  of  the  old  man,  and  imbarred  the  gate.  Instanti^y 
mounting  again,  he  galloped  along  a  broad  and  wmding  path  ccA^ 
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sa  deeply  in  the  rock,  that  the  mighty  pile  they  were  approaching 
was  completely  hidden  from  view.  A  few  seconds,  however, 
brought  them  to  a  point,  from  which  its  three  towers  reared 
themselves  full  before  them.  Another  moment  brought  them  to 
the  edfi^  of  the  moat,  at  this  time  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  but 
then  filled  with  water,  and  defended  by  a  drawbridge. 

As  no  attack  like  the  present  was  apprehended,  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  castle,  the  celebrated  Fulke  Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke, 
to  whom  it  had  been  recently  granted  by  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  then  in  the  capital,  the  fiawbridge  was  down,  and  though 
several  retainers  rushed  forth  on  hearing  the  approach  of  so  many 
horsemen,  they  were  too  late  to  raise  it.  Threatening  these  persons 
with  destruction  if  any  resistance  was  offered,  Catesby  passed 
through  the  great  entrance,  and  rode  into  the  court,  where  he 
drew  up  his  band. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  col- 
lected on  the  ramparts,  armed  with  calivers  and  partisans,  and 
whatever  weapons  they  could  find;  and  though  their  force 
was  utterly  disproportioned  to  that  of  their  opponents,  they 
seemed  disposed  to  give  them  battle.  Paying  no  attention  to 
them,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  stables,  where  he  found  upwards  of 
twenty  horses,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  worst  and  most  jaded 
of  his  own,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  castle  in  search  of  arms, 
when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  alarm-bell  rung.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  discharge  of  a  culverin  on  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  named  after  the  redoubted  Ghiy,  Earl  of  Warwick;  and 
though  the  bell  was  instantly  silenced,  Rookwood,  who  had  dis- 
lodged the  party  from  the  ramparts,  brought  word  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Warwick  were  assembling,  that  drums  were  beating  at 
ihe  gates,  and  that  an  attack  might  be  speedily  expected.  Ifot 
dflfinn^  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  this  juncture,  Catesby  eave 
up  the  idea  of  ransacking  3ie  castle,  and  ordered  his  men  to  tneir 
hoiBefl. 

Some  delay,  however,  occurred  before  they  could  all  be  got 
tqgedier,  and,  meanwhile,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  alarmmg 
sounds  continued.  At  one  time,  it  occurred  to  Catesby  to  attempt 
to  maintain  possession  of  the  castle;  but  this  design  was  overruled 
by  the  other  conspirators,  who  represented  to  him  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  design.  At  length,  the  whole  troop  being  assem- 
bled, they  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  speeded  along  the  rocky 
pslh.  Before  the  outer  gate  tEey  found  a  large  body  of  men, 
Kxne  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot,  drawn  up.  These  persons, 
however,  struck  with  terror  at  their  appearance,  retreated,  and 
allowed  them  a  free  passage. 

On  turning  to  cross  the  bridge,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a 
Btiong  and  well-armed  body  of  men,  headed  by  the  sheriff  of 
Warwickshire,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  give  way.     While 
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the  rebel  party  were  preparing  to  force  a  passage^  a  trumpet  was 
sounded,  and  the  sheriff  riding  towards  them,  command^  them 
in  the  king's  name  to  yield  themselves  prisoners. 

<<  We  do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  James  Stuart,  whom 
you  call  king,"  rejoined  Catesby,  sternly.  "  We  fight  for  our 
uberties,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  holy  Cathohc  religion, 
which  we  profess.  Do  not  oppose  us,  or  you  will  have  cause  to 
rue  your  temerity." 

*'  Hear  me,"  cried  the  sheriff,  turning  from  him  to  his  men:  *'  I 
promise  you  all  a  free  pardon  in  the  king's  name,  if  you  will  throw 
down  your  arms,  and  deliver  up  your  leaders.  But,  if  afVer  this 
warning,  you  continue  in  open  rebellion  against  your  sovereign, 
you  win  all  sufier  the  vilest  deatU-" 

**  Rejoin  your  men,  sir/'  said  Catesby,  in  a  significant  tone,  and 
drawing  a  petronel. 

**  A  free  pardon  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  him  who  will  bring 
me  the  head  of  Robert  Catesby,"  said  the  sheriff,  disregarding  the 
menace. 

**  Your  own  is  not  worth  half  the  sum,"  rejoined  Catesby;  and 
levellinj'  the  petronel,  he  shot  him  dead. 

The  sneriflrs  fall  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engagement.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  royalist  party  assailed 
the  rebels  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  as  the  latter  were  attacked  at 
the  same  time  in  the  rear,  their  situation  began  to  appear  perilous. 
But  notliing  could  withstand  the  vigour  and  determination  of 
Catesby.  Cheering  on  his  men,  he  soon  cut  a  way  across  the 
bridge,  and  would  have  made  good  his  retreat,  if  he  had  not  per*  . 
•ceived,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  uiat  Percy  and  Rookwood  had  been 
captured. 

Ilegardless  of  any  risk  he  might  run,  he  shouted  to  those  near  t6 
follow  him,  and  made  such  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  royalists, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  and  had 
liberated  them.  In  trying,  however,  to  follow  up  his  advantage  he 
got  separated  from  his  companions,  and  was  so  hotly  pressed  on  all . 
sides,  that  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  His  petroneb  had 
both  brought  down  their  mark;  and  in  striking  a  blow  against  a 
stalwart  trooper  his  sword  had  shivered  close  to  the  hanole.  <  In 
this  defenceless  state  his  enemies  made  sure  of  him,  but  they  mis- 
calculated his  resources. 

He  was  then  close  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and,  before  his 
purpose  could  be  divined,  struck  spurs  deeply  mto  his  horse,  and 
cleared  the  parapet  with  a  single  bound.  A  shout  of  astonishment 
and  admiration  arose  alike  from  friend  and  foe,  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  towards  the  side  of  the  bridge.  The  noble  animal 
that  had  borne  him  out  of  danger  was  seen  swimming  towards  the 
bank,  and,  though  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  he  reached  it  in 
safety.    This  gallant  action  so  raised  Catesby  in  the  estimation  of 
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Tjob  followers,  that  the^  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  Ikying  round  him,  fought  with  such  vigour,  that  they  drove 
their  opponents  over  the  bridge,  and  compelled  them  to  flee  towards 
the  lows. 

Catesby  now  mustered  his  men,  and  finding  his  loss  slighter  than . 

he  expected,  though  several  were  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 

compelled  to  leave  them  behind,  rode  off  at  a  quick  pace.    After 

proceeding  for  about  four  miles  along  the  Stratfora  road,  thev 

turned  off  on  the  right  into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  Snitterfiela, 

with  the  intention  of  visiting  Norbrook,  the  family  residence  of 

'John  Grrant.     On  arriving  there,  they  put  the  house  into  a  state  of 

*defence^  and  then  assembled  in  the  hall,  while  their  followers 

tiecruited  themselves  in  the  court-yard. 

"  So  far,  well,"  observed  Catesby,  flinging  himself  into  a  chair; 
^'  the  first  battle  has  been  won." 

"  True,"  replied  Grant;  *'  but  it  will  not  do  to  tarry  here  long, 
'This  house  cannot  hold  out  against  a  prolonged  attack." 

"  We  will  not  remain  here  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,"  replied 
^Catesby;  **but  where  shall  we  go  next?  I  am  for  making  some 
desperate  attempt,  which  shall  strike  terror  into  our  foes." 

*^  Are  we  strong  enough  to  march  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington's 
ttnansion  near  Coventry,  and  carry  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth?' 
asked  Percy. 

**  She  were  indeed  a  glorious  prize,"  replied  Catesby;  **  but  I . 
have  no  doubt,  on  the  first  alarm  of  our  rising,  she  has  been  con- 
veyed to  a  place  of  safety.     And  even  if  she  were  there,  we  should 
have  ihe  whole  armed  force  of  Coventry  to  contend  with.    No— 
no>,  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  that." 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  havel"  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby. 
•*  We  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  run  any  risk  to  secure  her." 

**  You  Know  me  too  well,  Digby,"  rejoined  Catesby,  '*  to  doubt 
my  readiness  to  undertake  any  project,  however  hazardous,  which 
would  offer  the  remotest  chance  of  success.  But  in  this  I  see  none, 
unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  accomplished  by  stratagem.  Let  us  first 
ascertain  what  support  we  can  obtain,  and  then  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  be  adopted." 

**  I  am  content,"  returned  Digby. 

*^01d  Mr.  Talbot  of  Grafton  is  a  IHend  of  yours,  is  he  not?' 
continued  Catesby,  addressing  Thomas  Winter.  "  Can  you  induce 
him  to  join  us?' 

"  I  will  try,"  replied  Thomas  Winter;  "  but  I  have  some  mis- 
givings." 

"  Be  not  fiunt-hearted,"  rejoined  Catesby.  *'  You  and  Stephen 
Littleton  shall  go  to  him  at  once,  and  join  us  at  your  own  mansion 
of  Huddington,  whither  we  will  proceed  as  soon  as  our  men  are 
thoroughly  recruited.  Use  every  argument  you  can  devise  with 
Talbot — tell  him  that  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  cause  depends  on 
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cnr  success — and  that  neither  his  years  nor  infirmities  can  excuse 
Us  absence  at  this  juncture.  If  he  will  not,  or  cannot  come  him*> 
Bfify  cause  him  to  write  letters  to  all  his  Catholic  neighbours,  urging 
them  to  join  us,  and  bid  him  send  all  his  retainers  and  servants 
tons." 

"I  will  not  neglect  a  single  plea,"  replied  Thomas  Winter; 
'^  and  I  will  further  urge  compliance  by  his  long  friendship  towards 
myself     But,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  despair  of  success." 

Soon  after  this,  he  and  Stephen  Littleton,  with  two  of  the 
troopers  well-mounted  and  well-armed,  rode  across  the  country 
through  lanes  and  by-roads,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
to  Grafton.  At  the  same  time,  Catesby  repaired  to  the  court-yard, 
and  assembling  his  men,  found  there  were  twenty-five  missing. 
More  than  half  of  these  it  was  known  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
at  Warwick ;  but  the  rest,  it  was  suspected,  had  deserted. 

Whatever  effect  this  scrutiny  might  secretly  have  upon  Catesby, 
he  maintained  a  cheerful  and  confident  demeanour,  and,  mounting 
a  flight  of  steps,  harangued  the  band  in  energetic  and  exciting 
terms.  Displaying  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin  to  them,  he 
assured  them  they  were  under  the  special  protection  of  Heaven, 
whose  cause  they  were  fighting,   and  concluded   by  reciting  a 

Srayer,  in  which  the  whole  assemblage  heartily  joined.  This  done, 
ley  filled  the  baggage-cart  with  provisions  and  further  ammuni- 
tion, and  forming  themselves  into  good  order,  took  the  road  to 
Alcester. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  the  roads 
being  m  a  shocking  condition,  and  ploughed  up  with  ruts,  they 
turned  into  the  fields  wherever  it  was  practicable,  and  continued 
their  march  very  slowly,  and  under  excessively  disheartening  cir- 
ciunstances.  On  arriving  at  the  ford  across  the  Avon,  near 
Bishopston,  they  found  the  stream  so  swollen  that  it  was  imposmble 
to  get  across  it.  Sir  Everard  IHgby,  who  made  the  attempt,  was 
nearly  carried  off  by  the  current.  They  were  therefore  compelled 
to  proceed  to  Stratford,  and  crossed  the  bridge. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Catesby,  commanding  a  halt  at  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  town,  "  I  know  not  what  reception  we  may  meet  widi 
here — probably  much  the  same  as  at  Warwick.  But  I  command 
you  not  to  strike  a  blow,  except  in  self-defence." 

Those  injunctions  given,  attended  by  the  other  con&Dinitor% 
except  Percy  and  Rook  wood,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  ne  rode 
dowly  into  Stratford,  and  proceeding  to  the  market-place,  ordered 
a  trunmet  to  be  soimded.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  troop, 
moet  ot  the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  houses,  and  fastened  the  doors, 
but  some  few  courageous  persons  followed  them  at  a  wary  distance* 
These  were  harangued  at  some  length  by  Catesby,  who  odled  upon 
them  to  join  the  expedition,  and  held  out  promises,  which  only 
excited  the  derision  of  the  hearers. 
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Iiideed^  the  dejected  lookd  of  most  of  the  band,  and  the  drenched 
and  muddj  state  of  their  apparel,  made  them  objects  of  pity  and 
contempt,  rather  than  of  serious  apprehension;  and  nothing  but 
their  numbers  prevented  an  attack  being  made  upon  them. 
Gatesby's  address  concluded  amid  groans  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  find- 
ing he  was  wasting  time  and  injuring  his  own  cause,  he  gave  the 
word  to  march,  and  moved  slowly  through  the  main  street;  but  not 
a  single  recruit  joined  him. 

Another  unpropitious  circumstance  occurred  just  as  they  were 
leaving  Stratford.  Two  or  three  of  his  followers  tried  to  slink 
away,  when  Catesby,  riding  after  them,  called  to  them  to  return; 
and  no  attention  being  paid  to  his  orders,  he  shot  the  man  nearest 
him,  and  compelled  the  others,  by  threats  of  the  same  punishment, 
to  return  to  their  ranks.  This  occurrence,  while  it  occasioned 
much  discontent  and  ill-will  among  the  band,  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  their  leaders.  Catesby  and  Jrercy  now  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  to  check  any  nirther  attempt  at  desertion. 

Digby  and  W  inter,  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Catholic 
gentry  m  the  neighbourhood,  they  proceeded  to  their  different 
residences,  and  were  imiformly  coldly  received,  and  in  some  cases 
dismissed  with  reproaches  and  menaces.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,^ 
too,  repeated  desertions  took  place;  and  long  before  they  reached 
Alcester  their  force  was  diminished  by  a  dozen  men.  Not  think- 
ing it  prudent  to  pass  through  the  town,  they  struck  into  a  lane 
CHI  the  right,,  and  fording  the  Arrow  near  Kagley,  skirted  that 
extensive  park,  and  crossing  the  hills  near  Weethly  and  Stoney 
Moreton,  arrived  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  very  jaded  con- 
dition, at  Huddington,  the  seat  of  Robert  Winter.  Affairs  seemed 
to  wear  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  that  Catesby,  on  entering  the 
house,  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  friends,  and  asked  them 
what  they  proposed  to  do. 

**  For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  fight  it  out.  I 
will  continue  my  march  as  lon^  as  I  can  set  a  man  to  follow  me, 
and  when  they  are  all  gone,  will  proceed  alone.  But  I  will  never 
yield." 

"  We  will  all  die  together,  if  need  be,"  said  Sir  Everard  D^by. 
**  Let  us  rest  here  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  proceed  to  Lord 
Windsor's  mansion,  Hewel  Grange,  which  I  Icnow  to  be  well 
stocked  with  arms,  and,  after  carrying  off  all  we  caxL,  we  will  fortify 
Stephen  Littleton's  house  at  Holbeach,  and  maintain  it  for  a  few 
days  against  our  enemies." 

This  proposal  agreed  to,  they  repaired  to  the  court-yard,  and 
buaied  tJiemselves  in  seeing  the  wants  of  their  followers  attended 
to;  and  such  a  change  was  effected  by  good  fare  and  a  few  hours' 
repose,  that  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party  revived,  and  confidence 
was  once  more  restored.  A  slight  damp,  however,  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  satia&ction  of  the  leaders  by  the  return  of 
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Thomas  Winter  and  Stephen  Litdeton  from  Grafton.  Their 
mission  had  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Talbot  had  not 
merely  refusea  to  join  them,  but  had  threatened  to  detain  them. 

'^  He  says  we  deserve  the  worst  of  deaths/'  observed  Thomas 
Winter,  in  conclusion,  '*  and  that  we  have  irretrievably  injured  the 
Catholic  cause." 

'*  And  I  b^in  to  fear  he  speaks  the  truth,"  rejoined  Christopher 
Wright.    "  However,  for  us  there  is  no  retreat." 

"  None  whatever,"  rejoined  Catesby,  in  a  sombre  tone.  "  We 
must  choose  between  death  upon  the  battle-field  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold." 

"  The  former  be  my  fate,"  cried  Percy. 

"  And  mine,"  added  Catesby. 

An  anxious  and  perturbed  night  was  passed  by  the  conspirators, 
and  many  a  plan  was  proposed  and  al^indoned.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged among  them  that  tney  should  each  in  succession  make  the 
rounds  of  the  place,  to  see  that  the  sentinels  were  at  their  posts, — 
strict  orders  having  been  given  to  the  latter  to  fire  upon  whomso- 
ever  might  attempt  to  ny, — but,  as  Catesbjr,  despite  his  great 
previous  fatigue,  was  unable  to  rest,  he  took  this  duty  chiefly  upon 
idmself. 

Returning  at  midnight  from  an  examination  of  the  court-yard, 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  he  perceived  before  him 
a  tall  figure,  with  a  cloak  muffled  about  its  lace,  standing  in  his 

Eth.  It  was  perfectly  motionless,  and  Catesby,  who  carried  a 
item  in  his  hand,  threw  the  light  upon  it,  but  it  neither  moved 
forward,  nor  altered  its  position.  Catesby  would  have  challenged 
it,  but  an  undefinable  terror  seized  him,  and  his  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  An  idea  rose  to  his  mind  tnat  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Gruy  Fawkes,  and,  by  a  powerful  efibrt,  he  compelled 
mmself  to  aadress  it. 

"  Are  you  come  to  warn  me?"  he  demanded. 

The  figure  moved  in  acquiescence;  and  withdrawing  the  cloak, 
revealed  features  of  ghastly  paleness,  but  resembling  those  of 
Fawkes. 

"  Have  I  long  to  live?"  demanded  Catesby. 

The  figure  shook  its  head. 

*'  Shall  I  fall  to-morrow?"  pursued  Catesby. 

The  figure  again  made  a  gesture  in  the  negative. 

"The  next  day?" 

Solemnly  inclining  its  head,  the  figure  once  more  muffled  its 
ghastly  visage  in  its  cloak,  and  melted  from  his  view. 

For  some  time  Catesby  remained  in  a  state  almost  of  stupefac- 
tion. He  then  summoned  up  all  the  resolution  of  his  nature,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  continued  to  pace  to  and  &o  in 
the  court,  and  at  last  walked  forth  into  the  gaiden.  It  was  pro- 
foundly dark,  and  he  had  not  advanced  many  steps  when  he  sud- 
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denl^  encountered  a  man.  Repiesan^  the  exclamation  that  rose 
to  his  lips,  he  drew  a  petronel  from  his  belt,  and  waited  till  the 
person  addressed  him. 

**  Is  it  you,  Sir  John  Foliot?"  asked  a  voice,  which  he  instantly 
recognised  as  that  of  Topcliffe. 

"  Ay,'*  replied  Catesby,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Did  you  manage  to  get  into  the  house?"  pursued  Topdifie. 

"  I  dii'*  return^  Catesby;  "  but  speak  lower.  There  is  a  sen- 
tinel within  a  few  paces  of  us.    Come  this  way." 

And  grasping  the  other's  arm,  he  drew  him  further  down  the 
walk. 

•*  Do  you  think  we  may  venture  to  surprise  them?'  demanded 
Topcliffe. 

^*'  Hum !"  exclaimed  Catesby,  hesitating,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  other  to  betray  his  design. 

**  Or  shall  we  wait  the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  the  sheriff 
of  Worcestershire,  and  the  posse  comitatus  ?*'  pursued  Topclifie* 

•'  How  soon  do  you  think  the  sheriff  will  arrive?'  asked  Catesby, 
scarcely  able  to  disguise  his  anxiety. 

"He  cannot  be  here  before  daybreak — ^if  so  soon,"  returned 
Topcliffe ;  and  then  we  shall  have  to  besiege  the  house ;  and 
though  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  yet  some  of  the  conspirators 
may  fall  in  the  skirmish ;  and  my  orders  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
as  I  have  already  apprised  you,  arc,  to  take  them  alive." 

"  True,"  rephed  (jatesby. 

"  I  would  not  for  twice  the  reward  I  shall  receive  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  party  that  that  desperate  traitor,  Catesby,  should 
be  slain,"  continued  Topcliffe.  "  The  plot  was  contrived  by  him, 
and  the  extent  of  its  ramifications  can  alone  be  ascertained  through 
him." 

**  I  think  I  can  contrive  their  capture,"  observed  Catesby;  **  but 
the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  I  will  return  to  the  house,  and 
find  out  where  the  chief  conspirators  are  lodged.  I  will  then 
throw  open  the  door,  and  will  return  to  this  place,  where  you  can 
have  our  men  assembled.  If  we  can  seize  and  secure  the  leaders, 
the  rest  will  be  easy." 

**  You  will  nm  great  risk,  Sir  John,"  said  Topcliffe,  with  affected 
concern. 

**  Heed  not  that,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  may  expect  me  in  a 
few  minutes.     Get  together  your  men  as  noiselessly  as  you  can." 

With  this,  he  hastily  withdrew. 

On  returning  to  the  house  he  instantly  roused  his  companions, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  occurred. 

"  My  object,"  he  said,  "  is  to  make  Topcliffe  a  prisoner.  We 
may  obtain  much  useful  information  from  nim.  As  to  the  others, 
if  they  offer  resistance  we  will  put  them  to  death." 

"  What  force  have  they?'  asked  Sir  Everard  Digby,  with  some 
uneasiness. 
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''It  is  imposdble  to  say  preciaely,"  replied  Oatesbj;  ^'  bat  not 
more  than  a  handful  of  men,  I  should  imagine,  as  thej  are  waitii^ 
for  Sir  Richard  Walsh." 

'M  know  not  what  may  be  the  issue  of  this  matter^"  observed 
Robert  Winter,  whose  looks  were  unusually  haggard;  "  but  I  have 
had  a  strange  and  ominous  dream,  which  fill^  me  with  apprehen- 
sion." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Catesby,  upon  whose  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  apparition  he  had  beheld  rushed. 

"  Catesby,"  pursued  Robert  Winter,  taking  him  aside,  "  if  you 
have  any  sin  unrepented  of,  I  counsel  you  to  make  your  peace 
with  Heaven,  for  I  fear  you  are  not  long  for  this  world." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Catesby,  firmly;  *^  and  I  have  many 
dark  and  damning  sins  upon  my  soul,  but  I  will  die  as  I  have 
lived,  firm  and  unshaken  to  the  last.  And  now,  let  us  prepare  for 
our  foes.^' 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  call  up  the  trustiest  of  his  men,  and 
enjoining  profound  silence  upon  them,  disposed  them  in  various 
places,  tnat  they  might  instantly  appear  at  his  signal.  After  giving 
them  other  directions,  he  returned  to  the  garden  and  coughed 
slightly.  He  was  answered  by  a  quickly-approaching  footstep, 
and  a  voice  demanded, 

**  Aie  you  there.  Sir  John?' 

Catesby  answered  in  a  low  tone  in  the  affirmative. 

^'  Come  forward,  then,"  rejoined  Topcliffe. 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  rush  of  persons  towards  the  spot,  and 
seizing  Catesby,  he  cried,  in  a  triumpnant  tone,  while  he  unmasked 
a  lantern,  and  threw  its  light  full  upon  his  face, 

"  You  are  caught  in  your  own  trap,  Mr.  Catesby.  You  are  my 
prisoner." 

'*  Not  so,  villain,"  cried  Catesby,  disengaging  himself  by  a 
powerful  effort. 

Springing  backwards,  he  drew  Jiis  sword,  and  making  the  blade 
describe  a  circle  round  his  body,  effected  his  retreat  in  safety, 
though  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  at  him.  Leaping  the  garden  wall, 
he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  other  conspirators,  and  ^e 
greater  part  of  the  band,  who,  hearing  the  reports  of  the  firearms, 
had  hurried  to  the  spot.  Instantly  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
Catesby  returned  to  the  garden;  but  Topoiffe  and  his  party  had 
taken  the  alarm  and  fled.  Torches  were  brought,  and,  by  Catesby's 
directions,  a  large  heap  of  dry  stubble  was  set  on  fire.  But, 
though  the  flames  revealed  every  object  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  them,  no  traces  of  the  hostile  party  could  be  diseemed. 

After  continuing  their  ineffectual  search  for  some  time,  the  con- 
spirators returned  to  the  house,  and,  abandoning  all  ideaof  retinng 
to  rest,  kept  strict  watch  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  littk 
conversation  took  place.  All  were  deeply  depressed;  and  Gilesby 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  within  a  passage  leading  firoottiiAeJbau 
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to  the  dinlng-chamber.  His  thoughts  were  gloomy  enough,  and  he 
retraced  the  whole  of  his  wild  and  turbiuent  career,  pondering 
upon  its  close,  which  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  was  at 
hand. 

'*  It  matters  not,"  he  mentally  ejaculated  ;  '^  I  shall  not  die 
ignominiously,  and  I  would  rather  perish  in  the  vigour  of  manhood 
thsua  linger  out  a  miserable  old  age.  I  have  striven  hard  to  achieve 
a  great  enterprise,  and  having  failed,  have  little  else  to  live  for. 
This  band  cannot  hold  together  two  days  longer.  Our  men  will 
desert  us,  or  turn  upon  us  to  obtain  the  price  set  upon  our  heads. 
And,  were  they  true,  I  have  little  reliance  upon  my  companions. 
They  have  no  longer  the  confidence  that  can  alone  insure  success, 
and  I  expect  each  moment  some  one  will  propose  a  surrender. 
Surrender !  I  will  never  do  so  with  life.  Something  must  be 
done — something  worthy  of  me — and  then  let  me  perish.  I  have 
ever  prayed  to  die  a  soldier's  death." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  unconsciously  aloud,  he  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  Robert  Winter,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  watching  him. 

"  lour  prayer  will  not  be  granted,  Catesby,"  said  the  latter. 
"  Some  dreadful  doom,  I  fear,  is  reserved  for  you  and  all  of  us." 

"  What  mean  you?"  demanded  the  other,  imeasily. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  Robert  Winter.  "  I  told  you  I  had  a 
strange  and  appalling  dream  to-night,  and  I  will  now  relate  it.  I 
thought  I  was  in  a  boat  upon  the  river  Thames,  when  all  at  once 
the  day,  which  had  been  bright  and  smiling,  became  dark  and 
overcast, — not  dark  like  the  shades  of  night,  but  gloomy  and  omi- 
nous, as  when  the  sun  is  shrouded  by  an  eclipse.  I  looked 
around,  and  every  object  was  altered.  The  tower  of  Saint 
Paul's  stood  awry,  and  seemed  ready  to  topple  down, — so  did 
the  spires  and  towers  of  all  the  surrounding  fanes.  The  houses  on 
Lonaon  Bridge  leaned  frightfully  over  the  river,  and  the  habita- 
tions lining  its  banks  on  either  side,  seemed  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions. I  mncied  some  terrible  earthquake  must  have  occurred,  or 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Catesby,  who  had  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  relation. 

"  The  stream,  too,  changed  its  colour,"  continued  Robert  Winter, 
**  and  became  red  as  blood,  and  the  man  who  rowed  my  boat  was 
gone,  and  his  place  occupied  by  a  figure  masked  and  habited  like  an 
executioner.  I  commanded  mm  to  row  me  ashore,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  bark  shot  to  land,  and  I  sprang  out,  glad  to  be  liberated 
firom  my  mysterious  conductor.  My  steps  involuntarily  led  me 
toward  ihe  cathedral,  and,  on  entering  it,  I  found  its  pillars, 
shrines,  monuments,  «nd  roof  hung  with  black.  The  throng  that 
ever  haimt  Paul's  Walk  had  disappeared,  and  a  few  dismal  figures 
tlone  traversed  the  aisles.    On  approaching  them,  I  recognised  in 
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their  swollen,  death-like,  and  blackened  lineaments,  some  resem- 
blance to  you  and  our  friends.  I  was  about  to  interrogate  them, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  yourself." 

**A  strange  dream,  truly ,^'  observed  Catesby,  musingly,  ''and, 
coupled  with  what  I  myself  have  seen  to-night,  would  seem  to 
bode  evil." 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  supernatural  appearance 
he  had  beheld  to  his  companion. 

**  All  is  over  with  us,  rejoined  Robert  Winter.  "  We  must 
prepare  to  meet  our  fate." 

**  We  must  meet  it  like  men, — like  brave  men,  Robert,"  replied 
Catesby.     "  We  must  not  dis/jrace  ourselves  and  our  cause.'* 

**  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Robert  Winter;  "  but  these  visions 
arc  more  terrible  than  the  contemplation  of  death  itself." 

**If  you  require  further  rest,  take  it,"  returned  Catesby.  **  la 
an  hour,  I  shall  call  up  our  men,  and  march  to  Hewcl  Grange." 

*'  I  am  wearied  enough,"  replied  Robert  Winter,  •*  but  1  dare 
not  close  my  eyes  again." 

"  Then  recommend  your  soul  to  Heaven,"  said  Catesby.    "t 
would  be  alone.      Melancholy  thoughts  press  upon  me,  and  I 
desire  to  unburden  my  heart  to  God.' 

Robert  Winter  then  left  him,  and  he  withdrew  into  a  closet, . 
where  there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  kneeling  before  it, 
prayed  long  and  fervently.  Arising  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind,  he 
returned  to  the  hall,  and  summoning  his  companions  and  fol- 
lowers, their  horses  were  brought  forth,  and  they  commenced  their 
march. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  they  started,  and  so  dark,  that 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  road.  They  proceeded  at 
a  slow  pace,  and  with  the  utmost  caution;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  and  though  the  two  Winters  and  Grant,  who  were  weD 
acquainted  with  the  country,  led  the  way,  many  trifling  delays 
and  disasters  occurred.  Their  baggage-cart  frequently  stuck  fast 
in  the  deep  ruts,  while  the  men,  missing  their  way,  got  into  the 
trenches  skirting  the  lane,  and  were  not  unfrequently  thrown  from 
their  horses.  More  than  once,  too,  the  alarm  was  given  that  they 
were  pursued,  and  a  sudden  halt  ordered;  but  these  apprehensions 
proved  groundless,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  ride,  they  found 
themselves  at  Stoke  Prior,  and  within  two  miles  of'  Hewel 
Grange. 

Originallv  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  granted  by  that  monarch  to  an  ancestor  of  its  present 
possessor.  Lord  Windsor,  this  ancient  mansion  was  quadrangular 
m  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  fosse.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  an  extensive  park,  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill,  it  was  now 
approached  from  the  brow  of  the  latter  beautiful  eminence  by  the 
reSel  party.    But  at  this  season,  and  at  this  hour,  both  park  and 
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mansion  had  a  forlorn  look.  The  weather  still  continued  foggy, 
with  drizzling  showers,  and  though  the  trees  were  not  yet  entirely 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  their  glories  had  altogether  departed. 
The  turf  was  damp  and  plashy,  and  in  some  places  partook  so  much 
of  the  character  of  a  swamp,  that  the  horsemen  were  obliged  to 
alter  their  course. 

But  all  obstacles  were  eventually  overcome,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  their  entrance  into  the  park,  they  were  within  gunshot  of  the 
mansion.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  defence  apparent,  but  the 
drawbridge  being  raised,  it  was  Catesby^s  opinion,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  that  their  arrival  was  expected.  He  was  further  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  when,  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  calling  to  the 
porter  to  let  down  the  drawbridge,  no  answer  was  returned. 

The  entrance  to  the  mansion  was  through  a  lofty  and  machiolated 
gateway,  strengthened  at  each  side  by  an  embattled  turret.  Per- 
ceiving a  man  at  one  of  the  loopholes,  Catesby  discharged  his 
petronel  at  him,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  cry  that  followed  that 
the  person  was  wounded.  An  instant  afterwards  calivers  were 
thrust  through  the  other  loopholes,  and  several  shots  fired  upon  the 
rebels,  while  some  dozen  armed  men  appeared  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  and  likewise  commenced  finng. 

Perceiving  Topclifie  among  the  latter,  and  enraged  at  the  sight, 
Catesby  discharged  another  petronel  at  him,  but  without  effect. 
He  then  called  to  some  of  his  men  to  break  down  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  bam,  and  to  place  it  in  the  moat.  The  order  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  the  door  afloat  in  the  fosse,  and  springing 
upon  it,  he  impelled  himself  with  a  pike  towards  the  opposite  bank. 
Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  though  more  than  one  struck 
the  door,  he  crossed  the  moat  uninjured.  So  suddenly  was  this 
daring  passage  effected,  that  before  any  of  the  defenders  of  the 
mansion  could  prevent  him,  Catesby  had  severed  the  links  of  the 
chain  fastening  the  drawbridge,  and  it  fell  clattering  down. 

With  a  loud  shout,  his  companions  then  crossed  it.  But  they 
had  still  a  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  gates,  which  were  of  great 
strength,  and  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  were  barred.  But  a 
ladder  having  been  found  in  the  barn,  it  was  brought  forward,  and 
Catesby  mounting  it  sword  in  hand,  drove  back  all  who  opposed 
him,  and  got  upon  the  wall.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Percy,  and  several  others,  and  driving  the  royalists  before 
them,  they  made  their  way  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  gateway,  threw  it  open,  and  admitted  the  others. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 

Committing  the  ransacking  of  the  mansion  to  Digby  and  Percy, 
and  commanding  a  dozen  men  to  follow  him,  Catesby  entered  a 
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erer,  was  gone.  Anticipating  the  result  of  the  attack,  he  had  let 
himself  drop  fiom  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  the  walky  and 
descending  by  the  ladder,  had  made  good  his  retreat 

Disarming  the  soldiers,  Catesby  then  descended  to  the  court' 
yard,  where  in  a  short  time  a  large  store  of  arms,  consisting  of 
corslets,  demi-lances,  pikes,  calivers,  and  two  falconets,  were  brought 
forth.  These,  together  with  a  cask  of  powder,  were  placed  in  the 
h^gg^g^^^S^^'  Meanwhile,  the  larder  and  cellar  had  been  ex- 
plored, and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  barrel  of  mead, 
and  another  of  strong  ale,  being  found,  they  were  distributed  among 
the  men. 

While  this  took  place,  Catesby  searched  the  mansion,  and 
partly  by  threats,  partly  by  persuasion,  induced  about  twenty 
persons  to  join  them.  This  linlooked-for  success  so  encouraged  the 
conspirators,  that  their  drooping  ^irits  began  to  revive.  Catesby 
appeared  as  much  elated  as  the  otners,  but  at  heart  he  was  full  df 
misgiving. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  rebel  party  quitted  Hewel  Grrange,  taking 
with  them  every  weapon  they  could  find.  The  forced  recruits  were 
placed  in  the  midst  ot  the  band,  so  that  escape  was  impracticable. 


COMMON    CONVERSATION. 

BY  E.   F.   BOWSELL,   ESQ. 

I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  falsehoods  I  tell  in  a 
day.  There,  now,  there's  an  honest  confession.  My  lamentable  devia- 
tions from  the  truth  occur  in  the  most  innocent  way — in  the  course  of 
**  common  conversation."  And  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  not 
like  to  ascertain  their  total  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  that  total  would  really  be  insig^ncant — quite  respectable, 
in  fact — beside  the  alarming  number  that  could  be  clearly  proved  against 
a  great  many  worthy  people  whom  I  happen  to  know. 

I  fell  into  the  above  grievous  error  after  this  fashion.  An  old  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  mine,  comes  in.  Now  he  is  writing  a  book,  having  for 
its  obiect  **  universal  happiness.''  He  has  a  scheme  of  appaUing  intr^acy 
by  which  the  delightful  end  is  to  be  attained  He  has  a  pleasing  fona- 
ness  for  explaining  this  mighty  project  to  any  miserable  victim  he  may 
have  secured.  He  begins  at  the  beginning,  but  never  arrives  at  the  end 
— at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
listening  to  the  conclusion  of  his  aiguments,  for  he  always  winds  up  by 
declaring  that  he*s  left  a  great  deaf  unsaid.  Now,  when  this  agreeabb 
companion  begins  to  taUc,  I  begin  to  think — ^not  about  what  he  is  saying, 
but  something  widely  different  Very  well.  The  poor  old  gendemimtf 
delighted  with  an  apparently  so  attentive  auditor.  He  explains  and 
enforces  in  a  manner  that  astonishes  himself.    He  revels  in  his  descrip- 
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tion  for  a  clear  twenty  minutes,  then  stops  suddenlvy  mimnurs  that  he 
has  made  too  long  a  yisity  rises,  and  putting  fbrtib  his  hand,  assails  me 
with  this  awkward  question,  ^'  Now,  my  good  friend,  do  you  understand 
my  scheme  in  all  its  details?"  Understand  his  scheme  in  all  its  details ! 
I  really  coald  not  repeat  a  single  word  that  he  has  uttered.  But  do  I 
say  this  ?  Oh,  no.  I  seize  him  by  the  hand — ^vOe  sinner  that  I  am,  I 
seize  him  by  the  hand — as  though  in  ecstacy,  and  declare  that  I  do 
thoroughly  comprehend  that  glorious  project,  and  feel  convinced  that  he 
will  be  the  most  important  benefitter  of  his  species  who  has  arisen  for 
centuries! 

Now  take  another  case.  I  have  just  completed  a  letter  to  a  man, 
telling  him  that  it  appears  to  me  he  does  not  follow  in  that  straight 
coarse  which  a  sense  of  honour  emphatically  points  out  to  a  right- 
minded  individual — in  other  words,  that  he  is  a  great  vagabond.  But 
how  do  I  conclude  my  letter  ?  Why,  by  saying  mat  I  am  his  obedient 
servant.  I  have  told  the  man  he  is  a  scoundrel,  but  I  finish  by  declaring 
that  I  will  act  agreeably  to  his  commands!  I  would  prostrate  him,  do 
him  dire  injury,  have  him  expelled  from  all  decent  society,  if  1  could,  yet 
I  am  this  man's  '^ obedient  servant."  However,  I  have  no  choice; 
custom  requires  that  I  should  tell  a  fib,  and  I  tell  one  accordingly. 

Agidn.  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  a  man  I  do  most  sincerely  dis- 
like ;  he  is  a  horrid  bore.  I  caught  sight  of  him  prior  to  his  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  I  straightway  sprung  from  my  chair,  and  pacing  the 
room,  swore  like  a  trooper.  Yes;  it  is  a  melancholy  fiict, — I  forgot 
myself  for  the  moment,  and  swore  like  a  trooper.  Presently  Mr.  Smith  is 
announced.  Now  observe,  reader.  I  dart  forward, — I  shsJEe  him  by  the 
hand, — I  smile  most  pleasantly, — I  look  hugely  pleased,  and  thus  I  g^et 
the  man: — 

"  How  do  you  do, — how  do  you  do,  my  dear  sir  ?  How  pleased  lam 
to  gee  you ;  this  is  really  a  plmsure ;  what  a  time  it  is  since  you  have 
paid  me  a  visit !" 

Yes,  this  is  what  I  say, — I,  who  the  moment  before  was  cursing  the 
ill  luck  that  brought  such  a  bore  into  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  ;  yet, 
what  can  I  do, — I  have  no  alternative  ;  the  blame  again  rests  upon 
custom, — one  is  expected  to  tell  falsehoods, — and  one  can't  help  oneself. 
If  any  pious  individual  can  suggest  a  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  will  communicate  with  me  forthwith. 

Here  again.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  exceedingly  unwelL  A  friend 
called,  and  not  knowing  tnat  I  was  ill,  he  at  once  congratulated  me  on 
my  good  looks.  Yes ;  he  said  he  had  never  seen  me  looking  better. 
Now,  that  miserable  sinner,  happening  to  meet  a  friend  immediately  on 
quitting  me,  ssdd,  speaking  of  me,  as  I  was  told  afterwards  (what  do  you 
think  ?) : — *<  Poor  fellow, — fast  breaking  up, — looks  very  bad — shocking, 
I  should  say,  woiddn't  be  with  us  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth."  Tins 
was  pretty  well ;  yet  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  such  a  deviation  from 
the  truth  as  perfectly  allowable, — aye,  praiseworthy,  in  fact,  and  com- 
mendable. 

My  belief  is  that,  when  in  the  company  of  friends,  every  third  sentence 
we  utter  contains  a  falsehood.  We  tell  fibs  mildly  and  pleasantly,  and 
from  the  most  amiable  motives.  Talking  to  please  other  people,  we  drop 
most  innocently  into  very  g^evous  error.     We  assert  opmions  the  very 
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reverse  of  that  we  entertaiD.  We  admit  and  we  deny,  assent  and  diB- 
approve, — really  quite  regardless  of  fact  and  truth, — and  all  through 
politeness  and  desire  to  please.  Any  man  who  ventured  to  he  honest 
and  speak  as  he  happened  to  think,  at  any  fnendly  gathering,  would 
quickly  find  himself  regarded  as  a  sour,  imcoiurteous,  disagreeable  indi- 
vidual, and  quickly  he  expelled  respectable  society. 

I  offended  a  man  desperately  the  other  day.  A  little  squalling  infant 
was  placed  before  me,  and  his  father  said  with  a  self-satisfied  smiik,— 

"They  tell  me  he's  very  like  me, — just  my  eyes  and  nose  they  say. 
There  may  be  some  trifling  resemblance,  but,  dear  me  (here  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  me),  it  can  be  but  trifling.'' 

I  knew  what  he  expected.  He  thought  I  should  stnughtway  declare 
that  any  one  who  could  not  see  the  most  striking  likeness  on  the  part  of 
the  miserable  little  creature  before  me  to  his  worthy  father  (who  was  a 
man  six  feet  high  and  very  stout),  must  be  sorrowAilly  afflicted  with  im- 
paired vision.  But  I  was  in  a  bad  humour,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to 
perceive  any  resemblance;  whereat  my  friend  turned  away  in  mighty 
dudgeon,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  coolness  between  us  since. 

How  few  people  can  give  a  truthful  description !  there  is  some  feeling 
generally  at  work  that  prompts  the  colouring  a  narrative,  and  adding  or 
subtracting  as  may  be.  A  spirit  of  advocacy,  in  fact,  enters  into  nearly 
all  we  say  or  do,  and  we  cannot  prevent  it.  We  entertsun  an  opinion, 
and  straightway  become  attached  to  it;  we  narrow  the  sphere  of  our 
mental  vision  so  as  to  shut  out  objects  unfavourable  to  the  conception 
we  have  formed,  and  try  to  persuade  ourselves  (though  we  always  fitil — 
there  is  still  an  uneasy  feeling  within  us  that  we  are  but  attempting  a 
cheat)  that  we  are  taking  a  wide,  liberal,  impartial,  unprejudiced  view. 
Our  judgment  gives  an  opinion  to  which  our  will  refuses  to  listen ;  the 
will  is  victorious,  and  enforces  a  course  disapproved  by  our  judgment; 
thus,  though  every  man  will  be  ready  to  defend  his  own  sayings  and 
doings  with  some  odd  sort  of  idea  that  he  is  in  the  right,  very  few  dare 
calmly  and  quietly  sit  down  and  ponder  whether  there  be  no  self-delusion, 
and  whether  or  no  in  very  truth  right  be  on  their  side. 

Thus  I  come  to  this  very  delightful  conclusion,  that  pretty  well  all  our 
sayings  and  doings,  those  which  are  simply  casual  and  occur  without 
thought,  and  those  by  which  we  are  characterised  and  identified,  set 
forth  the  great  fact  of  perpetual  insincerity.  We  deceive  other  people; 
we  deceive  ourselves  in  a  regular,  systematic  way.  I  fear  it  will  always 
be  so;  it  seems  to  me  we  grow  worse  daily.  We  are  less  ignorant  and 
more  enlightened  than  we  were  a  century  back,  but  I  believe  we  are  not 
one  more  whit  more  reli^ous.  There  are  fewer  throats  cut  now  than  for- 
merly, and  fewer  highway  robberies — there  we  stop.  Still,  let  not  the 
few  worthy  individuals  be  disheartened ;  let  them  strive  on  to  make  the 
world  wiser  and  better— a  thankless  but  a  glorious  task;  one  which, 
whether  anything  accrue  from  it  or  not,  shall  not  go  unrewarded ;  one 
which  they  should  toil  and  strain  at  till  the  eye  become  dim  and  the 
pulse  grow  feeble ;  one  which  they  should  only  relinquish  when  called  Of 
to  quit  this  wretched  existence  and  to  enter  into  the  reward  of  thei' 
manifold  labours. 
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OR, 

A  Thousand  Miles  and  Fourteen  Days  fob  Fourteen  Pounds. 

A  journal  of  a  tour  in  FRANCE,  IN  DECEMBER,  1848. 

Friday,  Dec,  1 5th. — Early  a-foot  on  the  road  to  Treport.  Ville 
d'Eu  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  deep  valley,  opening  down  to 
the  sea.  Treport  stands  in  the  jaws  of  this  valley.  A  canal,  com- 
municating between  the  two  places,  traverses  its  bottom,  fed  by  the 
stream  it  has  superseded  there.  The  road  we  took,  descends  its  left  side, 
looking  seaward.  The  one  by  which  we  had  reached  Treport  the 
previous  night,  is  carried  along  the  fiat  g^und  under  the  opposite  bank. 
Evidently  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  sea, 
and  has  been  reclaimed.  Where  the  hills  open  out  right  and  left  upon 
the  sea,  they  assume  a  bold  and  characteristic  outline.  On  the  left  side 
they  become  rock ;  and  here,  on  a  platform  on  their  highest  point, 
stands  advantageously,  as  at  St.Valery,  the  town  church,  a  fiue  piece  of  Late 
Pointed.  Steep  flights  of  stone  steps  ascend  to  it  from  the  road  below, 
and  the  whole  aflair,  rock,  steps,  and  church,  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
picture.  At  the  base  of  tlie  rock  and  high  ground,  extends,  facing  the 
harbour,  the  business Jagade  of  Treport,  lining  a  handsome  quay.  The 
harbour  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  naturally,  by  the  fauces  or  opening 
of  the  valley,  across  which,  at  the  point  inland  where  they  begin  to  con- 
tract in  width,  bridges  and  other  engineering  works  extend.  The  town 
takes  advantage  of  a  transition  from  steep  rock  to  rounded  and  broken-up 
hills,  where  the  left-hand  ground  approaches  the  sea,  to  extend  itself, 
and,  as  you  walk  towards  the  beach,  you  pass  a  small  battery, — whence, 
by  the  way,  Louis  Philippe  taught  the  Comte  de  Paris,  luckless  infant, 
to  fire  his  first  great  gun,  literally  teaching  "  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot," —  and,  tmning  suddenly  to  the  left,  you  find  a  small  assemblage 
of  decent-looking  little  houses,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  bathing 
visitors,  facing  the  sea  and  the  sands,  and  sheltered  behind  by  the  return 
of  the  high  ground.  Here  is  a  coquettish  little  pavilion,  built  for,  and 
formerly  occupied  by,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  having  a  large  bow- 
window  on  the  ground-floor,  and  above  it  a  broad  balcony,  intended  in 
hot  weather  to  be  covered  by  an  awning, — what  we  should  call  a  marine 
villa, — but  what  the  Treport  people  call  "  un  tout  petit  chdteauJ* 

The  general  aspect  of  Treport  is  that  of  a  little  fishing  and  trading 
port,  to  which  has  been  superadded,  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  fashionable 
dignity  of  a  sea-bathing  place.  There  is  a  fine  open  sea  and  smooth 
broad  sands,  and,  with  the  resources  of  Ville  d'Eu  and  the  neighbouring 
forest,  St.  Valer)',  Abbeville,  Dieppe,  &c.,  within  reach,  part  of  the 
summer  or  autumn  might  be  passed  here  very  agreeably.  But  the  ac- 
commodation for  strangers  appeared  exceedingly  limited. 

We  ascended  to  the  church.  It  is  of  the  French  Decorated,  or  almost 
Renaissance  style,  rich  and  beautiful  in  much,  but  impure.  Of  this  style 
we  afterwards  had  occasion  to  notice  several  very  elaborate  examples. 
The  pendants  of  the  groined  roof  at  Treport  were  remarkable,  descend- 
ing deeply  into  the  church,  and  being  attached  to  the  roof  by  slender 
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supporting  ribs,  with  sing^ar  boldness.  We  noticed  the  same  peculiarity 
afterwards  elsewhere,  but  we  could  scarcely  here,  at  first,  believe  them  to 
be  what  they  really  are,  stone.  The  stone  howerer,  of  which  the 
churches  are  Duilt  in  this  part  of  France,  is  in  fact  chaJk,  and  masons 
readily  cut  and  scrape  it  into  any  form  they  please.  Here  is  a  picture, 
purporting  to  represent  the  Abbey  of  Treport  and  its  precincts,  induding 
the  existing  church,  as  they  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  mows  a  vast  and  mag^ficent  extent  of  buildings,  covering  the 
whole  hill,  and  of  part  of  these  we  traced  in  fact  ourselves  very  distinct 
remains.     And  one  century  had  been  enough  to  destroy  nearly  all ! 

In  a  shower  of  windy  rain  we  remounted  the  hill-road  to  Ville  d'Eu, 
getting  there  about  twelve  o'clock.  Apropos  of  the  rain,  this  day  and 
the  previous  evening  were  the  only  specimens  of  foul  weather  we  met 
with  on  our  journey  from  first  to  last. 

The  Chateau  d'Eu  is  a  long,  screenlike  building  of  Fran9ois  Premier 
architecture,  in  bright  red  brick  and  very  white  stone,  with  high  pitehed 
roofs,  pavilions,  and  here  and  there  a  small  square  turret ;  all  these,  with 
their  lacework  ridge  ornaments,  and  quaint  finials  of  wrought  ironwork, 
forming  a  pleasing  *'  sky-line,''  as  architects  term  it.  The  building  b 
altogether  of  great  picturesqueness  of  effect.  It  stands  close  upon  the 
edge  of  the  town,  facing  the  great  church,  between  which  and  it  extends 
a  large  paved  court,  partly  enclosed  by  open  railings,  and  partly  by  the 
palace  and  long  low  ranges  of  offices.  The  whole  covers  a  considerable 
space  on  the  lull  side,  the  groimd  descending  abruptly  finom  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  On  the  side  of  the  chateau  furthest  from  the 
town  the  gardens  and  park  extend  in  the  direction  of  Treport. 

The  general  effect  of  the  place  is  decidedly  palatial.  Its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  town  is  a  peculiarity  observable  in  many  royal  and 
princely  residences  ;  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  St.  Cloud,  Windsor^  and 
Warwick,  occur  as  instances.  The  modem  idea  of  entire  privacy  and 
seclusion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  relished  by  the  great  in  former 
times,  for  their  houses  are  continually  found  thus  edging  upon  the  hum- 
bler dwellings  of  the  commonalty, — an  arrangement  perhaps  naturally 
suggested  in  those  fighting  days,  by  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for 
mutoal  protection. 

All  here  we  found  in  the  most  perfect  order  inside  and  out^  and  it  is 
so  maintained  at  the  private  expense  of  the  ex-king,  whose  servants  are 
in  charge.  My  visit  to  £u  entirely  disabused  me  of  an  idea  I  had 
previously  entertained,  that  Louis  Philippe's  present  income  was  at  any 
rate  a  very  doubtful  affair.  It  seems  that  the  Republic  has  resohe^ 
very  much  to  its  credit,  to  respect  the  private  properties  of  the  house  of 
Orleans;  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  debts  once 
in  five  years ;  that  a  five  years'  accumulation  of  them  had  about  aecmed 
in  February  1848,  and  that  therefore  an  embargo  to  that  extent  has 
been  laid  i^on  his  income ;  but  that,  thus  charged,  it  is  strictly  r^[Brded 
as  his.  When  we  were  at  £u  the  great  event  there  was  the  Coupe  des 
BoiSy  or  annual  sale  of  forest-wood  from  Louis  Philippe's  domain  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Our  hotel  was  full  of  buyers,  and  the  town  was 
placarded  with  notifications  on  the  subject.  I  read  one  with  atteation, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  how  the  sale  was  conducted,  and  I  fmmd 
it  was  declared  to  be  made  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  isbe  faouse 
of  Orleans  and  of  the  government. 
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The  Ch&teau  d'Eu  hta  been  for  some  years  the  object  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's special  and.oarefal  attentioii.  The  apartments  were  all  as  fresh 
and  bnrat  as  pamt,  gilding,  and  new  nphdstery  oould  make  them. 
New  ocuk,  the  pvoduce  I  bMieye,  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  had  been 
almost  unifonaljr  employed  for  the  furniture.  The  decorations  were  in  a 
style,  whieh  can  be  assigned  perhaps,  to  no  particular  period,  but  winch 
is  rather  more  of  the  Fran9ois  Premier  than  of  any  other ;  raither  more, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  gout  epicier,  than  of  the  Francois  Premier,— 
mneh  colour  and  gold^ — elaborate  ceilings,— -great  monotony  and  repeti- 
tion. The  pictures, — with  which  the  wails  are  completely  panelled, — all 
portraits  of  the  ex-king's  house  and  its  ancestral  branches.  In  his  bed- 
room the  bed-alcove  was  lined  with  portraits  of  his  children,  tsken  at 
various  Juvenile  ages.  There  is  something  domestic  and  right  in  the 
idea.  The  pictture  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  remarkable  for 
its  grace  and  amiability.  The  Queen  of  Spain  is  there.  The  various 
living  members  of  this  exiled  family,  depkti  ad  vivum  as  we  saw  them, 
had  a  peculiar  interest. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a  laige  low  hall,  where  the  Queen  of  England 
dined  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  here.  It  is  connected  by  an 
arcade,  and  glazed  folding  doors  filling  each  arch,  with  two  parallel  halls, 
and,  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  the  three  form  one,  having  rather  a 
grandiose  and  striking  effect.  The  peculiarity  of  this  architectural 
azrangement  is  worth  notice,  being  convenient  for  festive  occasions. 

There  is  a  library,  which  we  examined  with  much  interest.  Nosciiur 
exUbris.  The  books  were  nearly  all  newly  bound,  and  in  admirable 
order.  It  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  the  sort  of  collection  that  a  rich 
man  woidd  form,  by  the  "  ought  to  be  in  every  gentleman's  library*' 
rule. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  place,  good  and  satisfactory  as  it  certainly 
was,  depended  mainly  upon  its  completeness  and  finish.  It  was  almost 
simply  an  affair  of  cost  to  produce  it.  All  was  carefully  aSid  elaborately 
done,  caute  que  coute ;  and  this  treatment  always  telb.  A  pseudo-Cxothic 
chapel  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, — bad  in  itself,  and  bad  in  respect  of 
its  incongruity  with  the  general  style  of  the  house. 

In  a  room  called  the  Victoria  Gallery,  it  had  been  a  happy  idea  to  col- 
lect a  set  of  pictures  representing  the  principal  events  connected  with 
Queen  Victona*s  visit  to  France  and  Ix)uis  Philippe's  to  Ekigland ;  in- 
cluding, of  course,  a  multitude  of  individual  portraits,  the  chief  personages 
being  also  g^ven  in  extenso.  There  were,  the  queen's  disembarkation  at 
Treport,  and  reception  at  Eu ;  a  review  in  the  forest ;  tkfete  champeire  ; 
a  soiree  at  the  chaieauy — an  admirable  effect  of  artificial  light,  by,  I 
think,  Eugene  Lami  ;  the  king's  arrivals  at  Portsmouth  and  Windsor ; 
the  presentation  of  an  address  to  him  by  the  corporation  of  London ;  with 
other  notable  scenes.  It  is  a  right  thing  to  do,  to  depict  as  much  as 
possible.  How  invaluable  are  now,  the  portraits  of  illustrious  or  remark- 
able persons  who  died  200  years  ago,  or  fifty  years  ago!  How  we  prize, 
merely  because  it  bears  a  remote  date,  any  ill-drawn,  hard-lined,  quaint 
engraving  of  a  town,  church,  castle,  or  mansion,  in  which,  or  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  which,  we  take  an  interest!  How  invaluable,  and  what  prizes 
w(nild  be,  if  they  could  be  found,  a  series  of  good,  contemporary,  and 
authentic  representations  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reception  at  Kemlworth, 
with  perfect  detail,  exterior  and  interior,  of  tiiat  once  magnificent  red- 
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dence,  and  with  the  queen,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and  the  whole  hust- 
ling crowd,  painted  as  they  stood  ;  and  the  tapestry,  furniture,  pot«  and 
pans,  and  infinite  variety  of  things  of  every-day  use  in  those  days ;  or 
a  sketch  of  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  beheading  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
or  a  Daguerrotype  perspective  of  Fleet-street,  a.d.  1649.  The  volumes 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  are  in  this  respect  a  really  important 
record,  and  by  it  and  similar  helps,  the  people  of  2049, — if  the  world 
lasts  so  long, — will  seem  to  have  lived  much  nearer  to  us,  in  point  of 
time,  than  we  seem  to  have  lived  to  our  forefathers  of  200  years  back. 

We  next  visited  the  church,  a  large  and  magnificent  one, — which  de- 
scription would  be  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  of  Amiens  or  Beauvais 
cathedrals,  if  given  for  description  of  them,  but  tells  something  of  Eu, 
of  which,  perhaps,  few-  people  know  at  all,  that  it  is  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  west  front  is  a  grand  piece  of  Thirteenth  Century,  the 
style  pervading  the  whole  church.  It  is  a  very  admirable  monument 
In  a  crypt  below  are  the  tombs  of  the  Comtes  d*Eu,  wonderfully  in- 
teresting as  a  collection  of  family  efiigies  in  point  of  feature  and  costume, 
though  there  is  much  restoration.  The  recumbent  figures  have  been 
laid  very  inappropriately  upon  a  sort  of  wine-cooler  sarcophagi,  totally 
out  of  keeping  with  them . 

The  east  end  of  the  church,  viewed  from  the  outside,  is  very  striking 
and  beautiful  in  its  polygonal  arrangement  of  side-aisles  and  chapels, 
with  their  pierced  battlements  and  pinnacles  rising  one  above  the  other 
in  a  pyramidal  confusion  of  Gothic.  Small  symptoms  of  restoration  in 
a  miserable  taste  are  visible  here  and  there  about  the  building,  an  archi- 
tectural mange,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  permitted  to  extend 
itself. 

We  walked  observingly  about  the  town,  and,  among  other  places, 
visited  a  college,  or  educational  establishment,  founded  by  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  sumamed  Le  Balafre.  His  and  his  wife's  monuments 
are  in  its  church,  and,  by  a  defect  in  the  marble,  it  is  the  wife  who  is 
here  the  "  scarred  one.'*  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  college, 
pent  up  for  bad  behaviour,  as  we  conjectured,  in  a  vestry  or  some  other 
place  of  solitary  confinement  near  the  church,  was  letting  off  his  French 
steam  and  beguiling  captivity,  by  screeching  "  Mourir  pour  la  patrie," 
with  a  power  of  lungs  that  made  the  walls  echo,  and  sent  the  revolu- 
tionary din  over  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  diligence  for  Abbeville  was  to  start  at  half-past  fix,  p.m.  We 
dined  at  the  table  d'hote  previously.  I  met  an  ill-bred  Frenchman  in 
the  salle  a  manger  before  dinner — rara  avis  in  terris,  I  do  believe, 
simillimaque  to  a  blackguard.  He  was  an  avocat.  Apropos  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  natural  topic  of  the  time,  and  also  somewhat  dprapos  des 
hottes,  he  took  occasion  to  say  he  hoped  we,  the  English,  would  not 
treat  the  nephew  as  we  had  treated  the  uncle.  It  was  plain  this  was  a 
remark  impertinently  meant,  so  I  just  told  him  the  opportunity  would 
not  arise.  Further,  I  recommended  him  not  to  believe  all  the  cock-and- 
bull  stories  he  might  have  read  and  heard  about  the  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena. 

We  filled  up  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  diligence 
went,  by  paying  two  sous  to  see  the  exhibition  of  a  fat  girl  in  the 
market-place,  —  she  was  worth  the  money, — and  then  departed,  like 
Caesar,  summ&  diligentia. 
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The  conducteur,  by  whose  side  we  sat  in  the  banquettey  sang  for  our 
instruction,  and  sang  well,  "  Mourir  pour  la  patrie" — which,  for  the 
singing,  may  be  written  phonetically,  ^^M6oreep6or  larpatreeer" — a  fine 
air,  having  much  of  the  character  of  the  Marseillaise. 

At  the  H6tel  du  Commerce,  nearly  opposite  the  diligence-office  at 
which  we  descended  at  Abbeville,  we  found  Joseph  and  Daniel,  the 
former  ereatly  altered  in  appearance  by  the  fierce  effect  of  a  well-grown 
moustache,  and  Daniel's  hairy  appendages, — for  he  has  ever  gone  the 
entire  animal,  bristles  and  aU,  in  this  respect, — turned  to  grizzle.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  six  years. 

We  adjourned  to  tne  caje  to  spend  the  evening.  The  most  moderate 
order  at  one  of  these  places  entitles  you  to  use  shelter,  stuffed  velvet 
seats,  newspapers,  fire,  and  light, — economically  smoking  your  own 
tobacco  the  while  if  you  choose, — for  any  indefinite  length  of  time ;  and 
all  classes  take  advantage  of  the  chance,  from  the  colonel  commanding 
the  regiment  in  garrison,  down  to  the  peasant  who  has  been  selling  his 
pigs  at  the  afternoon  market.  It  is  a  resource  duly  appreciated.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  figure  of  fun  presented  by  a  great  captain  of  cuiras- 
siers, a  veritable  Goliah  buttoned  up  in  uniform,  very  tall  and  very  fat, 
with  light-coloured,  close-cropped  hair,  and  an  easy-tempered,  heavy  face, 
who  one  night  sat  at  the  table  next  ours,  playing  at  cards  with  himself, 
and  solemnly  smoking  a  common  clay-pipe  twelve  inches  long,  wnich  he 
very  dexterously  contrived  to  hold  in  his  mouth  without  once  touching  it 
with  his  hands.  It  was  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  being  hard  up  for  amuse- 
ment in  country  quarters, — quite  the  French  pendant  to  the  delightful 
picture  of  the  English  subs  spitting  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  and 
betting  upon  the  arrival  of  their  respective  expectorations  under  the  arch 
on  the  other  side. 

The  imprudence  of  which  our  open-mouthed  countrymen  are  con- 
tinually guilty  on  the  continent,  of  using  English  as  if  it  were  an 
unknown  tongue,  which  no  foreigner  can  by  any  chance  understand,  and 
so  abusing  the  whole  generation  of  them  in  the  most  hearty  terms  it 
affords,  was  here  one  night  pleasantly  illustrated.  A  moustached  Irish- 
man,— by  the  way,  he  was  not  an  Englishman  after  all, — having  brought 
about  a  talk  with  our  party,  soon  got  upon  the  favourite  topic,  and 
warming  to  the  work,  proceeded  to  say  just  as  many  disagreeable  things 
of  la  grande  nation  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  hold.  Dear  Daniel, 
who,  luckily  for  our  incontinent  acquaintance,  is  a  philosopher,  sat  in  the 
comer  with  an  imbibing  face,  now  and  then  putting  in  a  quiet  word, 
utterly  protected  from  suspicion  by  his  excellent  English.  At  length, 
when  the  joke  was  ripe,  he  puffed  a  long  whiff  of  smoke  from  his  mouth, 
and  said  meekly : — "  I — am — a — Frenchman."  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
how  the  Irishman  immediately  began  to  hedge.  Had  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  less  placable  man  than  Daniel,  not  all  the  hedging  in  the  world 
would  have  saved  him  from  crossing  swords  or  being -kicked  out  of  the 
room. 

Saturday y  Dec.  I6th. — Breakfast  at  the  cafe,  and  then  on  foot  to 
St.  Riquier,  distant  about  five  miles.  On  we  went  merrily  together, 
greatly  talking  and  laughing,  much  en  artiste^  and  not  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  English  conventionsdities,  much  resembling  four  decent  members 
of  society,  with  wives  and  children,  and  university  degrees,  and  govern- 
ment-office, and  laborious  professions  whereby  we  lived,  and  other  little 
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touches  of  gravity  and  respectability  distribated  amomg  us  as  ofor  re- 
.  q)ectiTe  belongings. 

The  landscape  was  such  as  was  formed  by  long  cndulating  sweeps  of 
ground, — chiefly  com  land, — bare  and  open,  a  patch  of  wood  here  and 
there,  and,  near  the  rarely  occurring  houses,  orchards.  The  road  went 
straight  for  St.  Biquier,  bordered  by  rows  of  apfde-trees.  It  is  the 
absence  of  hedges  and  hedge-row  timber  that  mainly  constitntes  the  bar- 
renness* apparent  in  an  ordinary  French  landscape  as  compared  with  an 
English  one. 

St.  Riquier  had  been  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
though  now  but  an  insignificant  village,  once  contained  many  thoosands 
of  inhabitants.  Remains  of  its  fortifications  are  visible  in  ruin  here  and 
there.  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  former  times  the  sea  reached  up  to 
this  place,  following  the  valley  from  Abbeville. 

We  halted  on  an  open  space  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Architecture  the  most  elaborate  Decorated, — Sixteenth  Century.  Bat 
before  we  entered  fully  upon  our  survey  of  it,  we  called  on  tne  cure, 
Honsieur  Fade.  He  lived  in  a  large  house  close  to  the  church,  having  a 
grand  hall  and  staircase,  and  altogether  the  air  of  a  digmfied  residence. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  quiet,  negligent,  almost  peoiurioiis  way  in 
which  the  good  cure  lived  in  it ;  the  disorder  of  the  garden  through 
which  we  passed  to  the  hall-door ;  the  rough  old  maid-servant  who  opened 
it,  &c.  &c.  Appeared  shortly  Monsieur  Pad^  himself^  about  seventy  yesKS 
of  age,  portly,  neglected  of  person,  in  rusty  clothes  and  doirtedf  and 
cobbled  shoes,  but  courteous,  venerable,  and  dignified,  to  whieh  Jaftler 
efiPect  his  robed  ecclesiastical  costume  contributed  somewhat.  He  kd  the 
way  into  his  own  den,  a  room  about  twelve  feet  long  by  eifjbi  wide,  with 
his  bed  contrived  ship-fashion  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  by  the  five- 
side,  his  well-worn  easy  chair,  and  a  lettem  or  triaogular-shaped  desk 
pivoting  on  a  shaft,  on  which  lay  books  and  manuseripts. 

All  around  Was  litter  and  untidiness,  a  fsatare  in  the  place  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  reproach  to  the  good  cM  gentleman,  undMstaadiDg  as 
I  believe  1  do,  the  mortUe  of  all  iihis. 

I  am  told  that  M.  Fad6  has  an  income  of  some  1200/.  sterling  per 

annum,  independently  of  his  preferment,  which,  doubtless,  adds  but  little 

.  to  it,  for  eodesiastieai  pay  is  scanty  in  France.     From  what  we  saw  of  his 

style  of  living,  I  cannot  suppose  he  spends  on  himself  including  house 

lent  in  that  remote  corner  of  Ficaray,  200/.  a-year.     He  immediately 

1  ordered  wine, — ^^du   bon  vin^^ — as  he   added,   for  us;  .aad  he  was 

evidently  given  to   hospitality  in  his  rough  way.      We  sat  with  him 

in  his  httle  parlour  for  some  time,  both  before  and  after  visitiDg  the 

church,  aud  I  conceived  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  him.     The  man 

was  very  transparent.     You  saw  his  character,  and  tone  of  mind,  and 

habit  of  life,  at  once.     There  was  a  simplicity  of  thought^  a  kindness  of 

heart,  a  general  benevolence  and  goodness  about  hun,  most  winnieg. 

And  he  did  not  lay  himself  out  to  win  you ;  but  as  he  sat  in  his  cikl 

chair,  with  his  hands  gently  clasped  across  his  stomach,  and  talked  at  you 

,  anietly  and  astbmatically,  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  him.     Never  once 

did  he  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  or  the  maintenance  of  his  ptt^per  ^^- 

mty  as  a  priest.     No  man  would  have  dared  tobeirrevefent  or  kese* 

spoken  in  his  {»esence ;  but  for  jokes,  and  cant  sayings,  and  smart  things^ 

iwhich  Daniel  poured  out  aboat  his  reomt  Italian. travels^  the-poKtieaof 
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the  day,  &c.,  he  took  them  all  in  and  enjoyed  them.  And  I  am  assort 
that  such  in  general  is  the  character  of  these  country  parsons  in  France ; 
simple-minded,  yet  shrewd ;  kind-hearted ;  charitable  m  the  best  sense  of 
the  word ;  doing  good  to  all  aronnd  them, — or  trying  to  do  it, — as  a 
doty ;  hard-labouring  in  their  vocation  in  idl  ways, — trudging  about  the 
country  in  all  weathers,  with  thick  shoes  and  umbrellas ;  veritable  pastors 
of  their  flocks ;  well  educated  and  gentlemen  withal.  Our  liost  was  a 
learned  man,  and  engaged  when  we  saw  him  on  a  translation  firom 
.  the  Hebrew  of  the  Fsdms.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  all  the 
surrounding  etceteras,  he  impressed  his  guests  most  distinctly  with  the 
sense  of  being  in  company  with  a  priest  and  a  gentleman.  He  is  of 
good  family.  I  am  told  that  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  income,— 
an  unusually  large  one  for  his  station, — ^in  charity,  and  in  assistance  most 
royally  g^ven  to  a  large  seminai^  for  priests  which  stands  hard  by  his 
house,  and  in  the  management  of  which  he  thus  obtains  an  important 
indirect  influence,  though  not  officially  connected  with  it. 

Two  bottles  of  excellent  wine  having  been  discussed,  he  led  us  forth  to 
the  church.  And  his  zealous  admiration  of  that  church, — it  was  beautiful! 
He  fully  believed  in  its  absolute  perfection,  and  had  fair  reason,  for  it 
is  a  veiy  finished  specimen  of  its  style ;  it  is  accounted,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  of  it  in  France.  The  west  front,  spreading  itself  out  across  the 
tower  and  the  whole  chiurch,  covered  with  elaborate  work,  including  much 
sculpture,  and  crossed  at  different  stages  by  galleries  with  pierced  para- 
pets, is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  very  satisfactory  the  symmetry 
of  proportion  and  perfection  of  finish  of  the  interior,  and  the  effect 
there,  of  an  open-work  g^lery  running  round  the  church  above  the 
axches  of  the  nave,  and  bending  itself  in  its  course  over  the  projections 
formed  by  the  larger  intermediate  piers,  having  altogether  the  appearance 
of  a  large  rich  moulding.  All  over  the  church,  inside  and  out,  up  and 
down  its  turret-stairs,  and  along  its  external  parapets  and  galleries  we 
went,  old  M.  Fade  accompanying  us  everywhere.  He  and  Daniel  had 
much  to  discuss  about  restoration,  &c.,  and  we  spent  two  hours  ypon  the 
building.  A  small  chapel  attached,  and  reached  by  an  interior  flight  of 
steps,  is  remarkable  for  a  series  of  very  curious  mural  paintings,  ol  date 
coeval  with  that  of  the  church. 

A  large  modem  picture  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  of^  I  think,  St.  Feter^s 
Delivery  horn  Frison,  the  gift  of  King  Louis  Fhilippe^  had  been  painted 
with  the  artist's  toes,  he  bemg  armless. 

We  hastily  visited  the  adjoining  seminary, — rested  and  refreshed  our- 
mlTea  again  in  the  curfs  house  with  hot  new  breads  pearSy  and  more 
wine, — and  d^mrted. 

Two  impressions  of  this  day  are  strong  upon  my  mind,  viz.,  of  Ae 
beautiful  church  and  the  good  old  cure.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  hear 
liim  say  of  the  pope,  when  the  subject  of  Roman  faroubles  was  men- 
tioned, that  all  would  assuredly  prove  to  have  been  for  the  best, — that 
his  holiness  would  certainly  manage  things  well : — "  Et  puis,^ — he  added 
with  solemnity,  and  lookmg  upwards : — " iiy  a  le  Saint  Esprit  qui  le 
conduit"  And  when,  apropos  of  our  English  church,  Daniel  s«d  as 
we  wore  departing,  that  we  should  all  become  good  Catholics  in  time  :— 
**  Oh,  yes,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  air  of  the  ntmost  conviction  and  rin- 
/cerity,  **  the  English  are  too  sensible  a  people, — too  enlightened  a 
:  JUitiim,— -not  to  understand  the  real  tntth>— of  that  I  am  persuaded.'' 
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And  he  was  persuaded  of  it,  thoroughly  and  unquestionably.  He  settled 
the-  matter  for  us  and  for  himself  at  once ;  and  at  that  moment  he  pitied, 
but  hardly  blamed  us. 

I  thought  much  of  him  as  we  walked  back  to  Abbeville,  and  I  now 
plainly  see  him  in  his  chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  in  his  black  robe  and 
cap,  with  the  white  hairs  coming  out  underneath  it,  and  Daniel,  in  his 
quaint  dress  and  grey  beard  and  moustache,  opposite, — the  two,  with  the 
old  desk  and  other  adjuncts,  a  picture  worth  remembering. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  Abbeville.  We  had  dinner,  and  then 
betook  ourselves  to  the  accustomed  cafe ;  but  I  began  to  get  tired  of 
spending  the  whole  evening  in  a  stove-heat«d,  gas-lit  room,  in  a  crowd  of 
card-playing,  and  cofiee  and  beer-drinking  strangers,  and  had  imag^ed 
a  pleasanter  pastime  at  home.  The  room  in  which  Square  and  I  slept 
was  far  up  a  stable-yard,  from  which  it  was  entered,  and  it  was  situated 
actually  over  a  stable,  and  a  smell  of  horse  and  closeness  pervaded  it, 
which  we  had  voted  very  annoying  the  night  before.  So  to-night  we 
had  a  jolly  wood  fire  lighted  there  to  counteract  the  nuisance,  and  com- 
menced the  first  of  a  series  of  travelling  soirees ^  which  we  repeated  after- 
wards  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  Round  the  bright  fire  sat  the 
four  travellers,  and  smoked,  and  told  all  manner  of  stories,  and  talked  of 
all  manner  of  things,  till  long  after  the  hora  legalis  of  twelve  had  struck. 
I  look  back  upon  these  camp-like  noctes  ambrosiancB  with  a  mixed  feeling 
of  pleasure,  regret,  and  hope.  Of  pleasure,  for  that  they  were  pleasant; 
of  regret,  that  they  may  not  be  again  for  many  a  year ;  but  of  hope, 
that  they  may  be  one  day. 

This  evening,  after  much  consideration  and  schemiog,  we  decided  to 
make  eventually  for  Paris,  doing  by  the  way,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Senlis, 
and  St.  Leu,  at  all  which  places  were  notable  architectural  monuments  to 
be  seen ;  to  stay  two  days  in  the  capital ;  and.  Square  and  I  leaving  it  on 
Friday  night,  to  get  back  to  our  respective  English  homes  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  would  be  Christmas,  Eve.  Square  had  a  desire  to  see  Paris, 
being  so  near,  and  as  I  already  knew  the  city  well,  the  shortness  of  the 
visit  would  be  no  chagrin  to  me  so  it  contented  him. 

Sunday,  Dec,  17 th. — We  were  awakened  this  morning  by  a  mili- 
tary serenade  given  to  the  colonel  of  cuirassiers,  who  lodged  at  the  H6tel 
d'Angleterre  opposite  ;  it  was  good  music — probably  the  regimental  band. 

To  Rue  by  railway.  The  line  skirts  tne  bank  of  the  old  Somme, 
passing  through  a  country  that  promised  well  for  pleasant  looks  in  summer 
time.  We  passed  Noyelles  station,  the  place  whence  we  had  started  on 
Wednesday  to  cross  to  St.  Valery.  Daniel  had  promised  to  point  out 
en  route  the  supposed  position  of  Blanquetaque,  but  he  did  not.  I  verily 
believe  our  good  friend,  who,  though  anything  but  French  by  extraction, 
is  utter  French  in  spirit,  had  some  feeling  on  the  subject, — which  is  in- 
telligible, but  odd.  I  am  sure  we  should  have  pointed  out  to  him  in  Eng- 
land, the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  with  an  utterly  indifferent  anfi- 
quarianism.  He  had  said,  however, — valeat  quantumy — that  the  learned 
had  not,  after  all,  determined  satisfactorily  the  true  position  of  Blanque- 
taque. 

At  Rue  we  found  the  cure  at  church,  and  his  house  shut  up.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel  which  Daniel  has  in  hand  for  restoration.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  g^m ;  of  exquisite  work;  the  impure  again,  but  veiy,  veiy 
elaborate.     It  opens  at  one  end  into  a  small  tower,  on  the  fiirst-noor  of 
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wiucb  is  a  shrine  or  oratory,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  laboriously  rich  and 
beautiful.  Tbe  material  is  as  usual  cbalk,  wbicb  in  truth  admits  of  any 
amount  of  manipulation. 

To  reach  tbe  interior  of  the  chapel  we  bad  to  pass  through  the  parish 
church,  where  a  numerous  congregation  were  assisting  at  the  Mass.  I 
felt  devout  and  ashamed.  The  chapel  being  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  and 
open  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  en  attendant  the  cure  we  smoked  there.  I 
forbear  to  suppress  the  fact, — Hable  as  I  know  it  is  to  be  read  wrong  and 
against  me, — for  the  sake  of  an  illustration  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  con- 
nected with  it.  Presently,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  informed  of  our  arrival  by 
the  beadle,  appeared  among  us,  in  full  piurple  and  gold  and  fine  linen,  and 
bieviary  in  hand,  just  as  he  came  from  the  altar.  No  sign  was  there  on 
bis  part  of  annoyance  or  siurprise  at  our  occupation.  He  saluted  us 
<»urteously,  begged  we  would  continue  our  smoke,  and,  excusing 
himself  till  the  church  service  should  be  over,  retreated  with  a  graceful 
sweeping  bow.  This  may  appear  anomalous  and  wrong  at  first ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  The  curS  was  bound  to  believe,  and  did  very  likely  believe, 
that,  as  good  Christians,  we  had  already  performed  our  public  devotions 
that  morning  elsewhere  ;  and  with  this  belief  he  was  satisHed,  and* saw 
ne  harm  in  our  smoking  in  the  already  sufficiently  desecrated  chapel, 
while  he  and  his  congregation  were  eng^aged  in  their  religious  duties  in 
the  church. 

The  service  ended,  we  accompanied  him  home.  As  the  congregation 
lefit  his  church,  many  of  them  scattered  themselves  over  the  churchyard, 
kneeling  down  devoutly  by  the  sides  of  the  graves.  The  doctrine  im- 
plied apart,  this  simple,  unhesitating  public  manifestation  of  care  and 
4inxiety  for  the  souls  of  those  known  and  loved  in  life,  was  to  me  touching 
and  instructive. 

The  cure^s  dinner  table  was  prepared  for  several  guests,  whom  he  pressed 
VB  to  join  at  it,  but  we  could  not,  considering  the  approaching  departure 
time  of  our  train  for  Abbeville.  This  gentleman  too,  was  a  pleasing 
priestly  specimen ;  a  younger  man  than  M.  Pad6,  and  much  more  vigor- 
ous and  energetic  in  manner;  very  kind,  courteous,  and  agreeable  ;  some 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  stout  in  frame  and  rubicund  in  face. 

The  railway  brought  us  back  to  Abbeville  at  two,  p.m. 

The  church  of  St.  Vulfran  is  rich  Decorated.  Square  declared  hiBJam 
4atis  of  this  style,  and  ardently  desired  the  opportunity  of  fastening  upon 
Mme  good  sound  Thirteenth  Century  stuff.  All  things  are  comparative. 
Of  course  St.  Riquier,  and  Rue,  and  St.  Vulfran  of  Abbeville,  and  other 
specimens  of  Decorated  we  had  visited,  were  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
I  am  content  to  think  the  west  front  of  St  Vulfran  very  magnificent. 
The  church  is  unfinished,  wanting  the  choir  and  transepts,  but  a  fine  and 
imposing  interior.  The  bells  were  booming  to  afternoon  prayers  as 
we  entered,  and  it  was  full.  The  Abbe  Coquereau,  the  same  who  was 
attached  to  the  St.  Helena  expedition  for  the  translation  of  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon,  was  to  preach,  and  his  known  eloquence  had  attracted 
a  crowd.  One  is  tempted  to  say  in  all  similar  cases, — draum  a  full 
house.  As  at  Rue,  I  felt  I  had  really  rather  quietly  take  my  part  in  the 
service,  than  go  about  the  place  en  connoisseur.  However,  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  Daniel's  official  importance, — the  church  functionaries  were  cap  in 
hind  to  him  everywhere, — was  open  sesame  to  all  penetralia^  and  we 
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moonted  one  of  the  to  wen.   In  the  belfry  we  obeerved  a  beOringer  doing^' 
his  work  in  the  very  midst  of  the  bells,  by  pulling  strings  tied  to  dappers. 

The  restorations  are  proceeding  solidly,  and  with  a  careful  weXdj 
which  it  was  comforting  to  witness.  They  were  needed,  for  the  pieieed 
parapets  and  other  carved  work  were  in  a  most  rotten  state.  The  tower 
we  ascended  was  forbidden  to  the  public,  as  dangerous,  for  this  reasoiL 
The  view  of  the  old  town  and  the  hilly  country  from  the  top  of  it»  was 
picturesque  and  interestmg.  From  one  comer  of  its  roof  rose  a  small 
octagonal  tiuret,  some  twenty  feet  higher,  and  in  the  highest  part  of 
this  was  contrived  a  sort  of  nest,  in  which  squats  nightly  a  watchman, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  out  for  fires,  and,  if  one  appears,  to  ring  an  akrmr 
bell, — a  curious  instance  of  the  continuance  of  an  ancient,  and  now,  I 
imagine,  nearly  everywhere  obsolete  burgher  regulation. 

The  daylight  that  remained  was  employed  by  us  in  ezanoining  the 
architectural  and  other  external  curiosities  of  the  town.  Several  middle 
ages  statues  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  various  saints,  occurring  closely 
together  on  the  walls  of  one  httle  narrow  winding  street  not  far  from 
St.  Vulfran,  were,  many  of  them,  remarkable  for  their  excellence  as 
works'  of  art ;  coarsely  painted  as  usual.  I  fancy  there  is  a  strong  prac- 
tical difficulty  about  discontinuing  the  tawdriness  and  vulgarity  of  decor- 
ation peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  people  are  used  to 
see  it,  and,  the  effect  of  association  of  idea  being  of  tne  very  essence  of 
these  helps  and  appliances  to  devotion,  the  authorities  hesitate  much 
about  introducing  purity  of  taste,  merely  for  tiie  sake  of  its  purity.  A 
judicious  working  upon  the  fears  of  tne  faithful  at  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, will  now  and  then  enable  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  plaiter 
angel  or  wooden  g^t  glory  from  its  tottering,  or  seemingly  tottering 
elevation  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  but  the  men  of  art  are 
obliged  to  let  be  such  monstrosities  for  the  most  part. 

The  market-place  of  Abbeville  is  a  picturesque  square,  surrounded  by 
ancient  and  variously-coloured  houses,  several  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  large  gables  and  heavy  woodwork.  Oh  the  deafening  din  that 
echoed  there  as  we  crossed  it  this  afternoon! — the  clash  and  dang  of 
St.  Vulfran's  bells,  through  which  were  recognised,  by  hard  listenmg, 
the  efforts  of  the  band  of  the  frit  girl  show, — ^the  same  we  had  patro- 
nised at  £u, — braying  and  banging  forth  ''  Mourir  pour  la  patrie,**  with 
main  and  main.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  had  the  pull,  the  bells  or 
the  band,  but  the  efiect  of  noise  between  the  two  sets  of  instruments  was 
supreme. 

Having  completed  our  survey,  we  spent  the  gloaming  before  dinner  at 
the  house  of  a  French  family,  acqusuntances  of  Daniel's;  and  we  noted 
it  for  one  of  oiur  '^  great  facts,"  that  we  hcul  seen  a  fiEunily  occopyii^  a 
whole  house  to  themselves,  enjoying  the  cirilised  comforts  of  a  wdl- 
fumished  drawing-room,  &c.  &c.  Their  house  was  spacious  and  han^ 
some;  and  another  '^  fact"  we  got  there,  was  the  important  one  of  a  little 
girl  we  saw,  one  of  them,  having  expectations  to  the  amount  o^  I  think, 
6000/.  sterling  a-year  in  land, — an  enormous  private  fortune,  of  soeh 
peculiar  derivation,  in  France,  the  subdivision  of  landed  proptfty  theie 
being  borne  in  mind. 

Dmner  and  the  cafe,  and  ambrosial  in  our  bedroom  afterwards. 

M&ndayj  Dee.  ISth.—To  Ailly  Le  Haut  Clocher,  braJdGutkss, 
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in  a  cdi^driren  by  Moiineiir  de  St.  Germain,  our  hotel-master,  in  a 
bearakm  eoati  Somebodj  once  asked  Mi  de  St.  Germain  why  he  gave 
Ub  guests  such  bad  beer  ?  ''In  order  that  they  may  drink  good  wine,*' 
k  replied. 

Toe  same  style  of  landscape  as  between  Abbe?ille  and  St.  Biquier. 
The  road  is  the  old  route  royale  from  Abbeyille  to  Amiens, — the  same 
orer  which,  in  former  days  of  dUigenees  and  posting,  so  many  English 
guineas  and  prejudices  mive  travelled,  and  on  which  some  of  the  latter^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  accompanied  the  many  of  the  former,  dropped  en 


The  church  of  Ailly  is  remarkable  for  nothing  of  architectual  interest, 
and  it  was  only  a  necessary  visit  of  inspection  that  took  Daniel  there. 
He  is  engaged  in  propping  up  and  securing  the  hi^  tower,  which,  with 
its  spire,  is,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  a  great  point  with  the 
natives,  giving  an  addition  to  the  name  of  their  village,  and  which  some 
hastily-judging  preceding  inspector  had  condemned,  to  their  g^at  grief 
and  trouble.  The  maire  of  the  place  seemed  particularly  glad  to  save 
it  '' II sera  toujours  AiUy  le  Haut  Clocherj*  quoth  he,  triumphantly. 
It  was  something  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  a  live  French  rum 
maire.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  particularly  respectable  and  well- 
to-do  fEkrmer, — me  sort  of  man  who,  in  England,  would  be  continually 
churchwarden,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  cure  lived  in  a  queer  poor  little  house,  looking  upon  the  most 
neglected  possible  farmyard.  His  living-room,  with  his  bed  in  a  recess 
on  one  side  of  it,  was  negligence  and  disorder,  not  to  say  squalor,  all 
Ofer.  A  very  handsome,  old-feishioned  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  an 
ornament  fit  for  the  most  recherche  drawing-room,  contrasted  in  it  oddly 
with  everything  else. 

The  cure  himself  was  a  young  man ;  astute  and  courteous,  but  with 
less  polish  of  manner  than  the  other  reverends  we  had  met;  Joseph  likened 
lum  to  a  Cambridge  Johnian.  After  two  hours'  inspection  by  Daniel  of 
the  church  works,  and  measuring  up  of  masonry,  carpentry,  ana  other  such 
details,  we  found  prepared  for  us  at  the  parsonage,  what  French  people 
call  a  breakfast,  but  what  was  in  fact  a  dinner,  a  regular  case  of  soup, 
meat,  dessert,  &c.,  with  cider  and  wine  in  abundance.  It  was  rough 
oookeiy,  but  we  ate  it  thankfully.  I  was  pleased  to  have  with  us  at 
table  tne  host's  aged  mother, — just  an  old  peasant,  with  a  brown  wrinkled 
skin  and  coarse  clothes.  He  introduced  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  say- 
ing that  she  was  his  housekeeper  since  his  sister  had  left  him.  A  cleriod 
fine  gentleman, — and  your  fine  gentleman  is  often  one  of  the  veriest  snobs 
living, — would  have  kept  her  in  the  background,  clean  out  of  sight  of  his 
metropolitan  guests.  After  breakfast,  our  driver,  M.  De  St.  Germain, 
joined  the  party,  sitting  down  on  terms  of  perfect  social  equaHty  with 
all ;  another  ^'  fact"  which  I  by  no  means  desiro  to  characterise  as  an 
unpleasant  one.  The  parish  priests  of  this  country  aro  essentially  of,  and 
with,  their  people.  I  witnessed  by  the  way,  a  distribution  of  alms  by 
our  host  at  his  door.  Three  or  four  wayfaring  beggars  knocked  at  it. 
He  came  out,  and,  after  venr  few  words,  counted  them,  and  as  if  it  was 
their  due  rather  than  as  if  he  was  conferring  a  favour,  gave  them  a  few 
souSy  saying  he  regrotted  he  could  not  afford  more.  Another  cure,  with 
whom  we  subsequently  conversed  on  the  subject  of  alms-giving,  said  that  in- 
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stances  of  insolent  ingratitude  occasionally,  thoufi^H  rarely,  occorred,  and 
mentioned  the  conduct  of  a  party  of  vagabonds  who  nad  turned  up  their  noses 
at  his  copper  donation,  when  he  took  it  back  from  them,  and  quietly  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  would  beg  again  in  his  parish  at  their  periL 
At  Ailly  we  heard  that  the  destitution,  the  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  in  the  land,  was  beginning  to  reach  the  rural  districts,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  parish  families  was  mentioned  as  being  then 
in  receipt  of  charity. 

At  last  came  conee  and  a  chasscy  and  then  abundant  shaking  of  hands, 
and  protestations,  if  not  of  eternal  friendship,  of  at  any  rate  very  sincere 
thanks  on  our  part  for  hospitality  given,  closed  the  visit,  and  we  were 
once  more  on  the  road,  now  a  cross-road,  trotting  towards  Long^re. 

These  cures  are  capital  fellows.  He  of  Ailly  sucked  at  a  cigar  I  gave 
him  with  infinite  diligence  and  gtisto^  lighting  it,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  at  the  wrong  end. 

A  fine  pictureque  country,  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
which  we  presently  entered.  Near  Longpre  we  observed  an  extensive 
space  of  flat  ground  occupied  by  water-pits  and  pools.  There  was  an 
artificial  appearance  about  them  that  suggested  inquiry  what  they  were 
for,  and  we  learned  that  they  were  thus  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  of 
turf  fuel  which  from  time  to  time  is  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  which  continually  renews  itself.  We  were  assured  that  this  sub- 
aqueous crop  is  a  source  of  considerable  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  train  took  us  from  Longpre  to  Amiens,  where, — passing  the 
chateau  of  Picquiguy  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  a  remarkable  ruin, — we 
arrived  at  3.10.  p.m.  m  a  large  and  handsome  station.  Here  we  took  up 
our  enemy  the  great  trunk,  which  we  had  forwarded  direct  frt)m  Abbe- 
ville, and  with  all  expedition  hurried  off  by  omnibus  to  our  hotel,  and 
thence  on  foot  to  the  cathedral. 

Not  to  enter  upon  a  minute  architectural  description, — which  may  be 
had  cheap  and  good  elsewhere, — all  one  can  say  of  Amiens  cathedral  is, 
that  it  is  magnificent, — imposing, — satisfactory.  Of  course  it  is ;  a  grand 
Gothic  ecclesiastical  edifice  must  be.  Its  west  front  pleases  one  with  a 
perfection  of  mighty  richness,  so  fascinating,  that  one  could  stand  lean- 
ing against  the  opposite  houses,  and  looking  up  at  it,  for  hours ;  and  it  was 
with  the  feeling  that  a  great  show  was  over,  that  I  saw  it  shut  out  from 
view  as  we  walked  away.  The  stalls  are  exquisite, — chrfs  eTcsuvre  of 
Sixteenth  Century  wood  carving,  —  exhibiting  a  luxuriance  of  ridi- 
ness  and  finish  that  may  be  called  bewildering  to  one's  appreciations. 
A  small  detached  chapel,  standing  within  the  cathedral  precmcts,  near 
the  south-east  part  of  the  choir,  is  a  beautiful  model.  I  thought  how 
admirably  suitable  it  was  for  reproduction  in  England^  for  it  would  be 
cheaply  built. 

Amiens  has  a  metropolitan  air, — great  extent, — good  shops, — handsome 
houses, — bustling  crowds.  We  surveyed  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  before 
dinner.  The  accustomed  cafe  visit  and  fireside  soirie  in  our  bedroonL 
closed  the  day. 
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The  Neapolitans  have  a  proyerb,  '<  See  Naples  and  die ;"  the 
Spaniards,  *^  Who  has  not  seen  Seville  has  not  seen  the  marvel.** 
Both  these  beautiful  cities  are,  in  a  great  deg^ree,  indebted  to  their 
situation  for  their  attractions.  Their  indwellers,  when  the  aforesaid 
proverbs  were  put  forth,  little  dreamt  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
town  was  to  arise,  on  the  then  unknown  banks  of  the  Mersej,  which  was 
not  only  to  rival  them  and  eclipse  their  £une,  but  was  to  be  a  model  for 
all  future  time ;  a  town,  the  magnificence  of  whose  Square,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  whose  streets,  was  to  throw  their  Prados  and  Corsos  into  such 
comparative  insignificance,  that  future  travellers  shall  say,  <<Ah,  these^ 
were  thought  fine,  until  the  people  of  Birkenhead  showed  us  what  could  be 
done." — Yes,  while  Birkenhead  yet  remained  a  village,  the  town  on  the- 
opposite  side  of  the  river  had,  by  the  indomitable  and  well-directed 
energies  of  its  inhabitants,  risen,  in  less  than  a  century,  from  a  second- 
rate  town  to  one  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  commercial  world ;  its 
public  institutions ;  its  magnificent  charities  ;  its  noble  public  buildings  ; 
and,  above  all,  its  docks  and  quays,  not  only  objects  of  pride  to  its  in- 
habitants, but  of  admiration  to  all  who  visit  Liverpool.  Strangers,  the 
illustrious  for  rank  and  for  science,  have  paid  it  the  tribute  of  their 
applause.  The  foreigner  feels  his  tour  in  England  is  not  complete  if  he 
bias  not  seen  Liverpool;  and  on  his  return  to  his  own  lana  bids  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  it  may  be  his  subjects,  to  emulate  the  men  of 
Liverpool. 

To  this  town — to  Liverpool — did  Birkenhead,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
this  a^  of  progression,  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  say,  "  From  this 
time  forth  your  course  shall  be  retrograde  ;  in  me  behold  a  rival  soon  to 
overshadow  your  importance ;  ere  long,  Liverpool  shall  be  known  but  as 
a  suburb  of  Birkenhead — the  satellite  of  a  grater  luminary.  See,  1 
have  a  Square,  to  which  (when  finished)  you  can  find  no  equaL  I  have 
a  Park  which  you  cannot  parallel.  I  have  streets,  the  length  of  which 
I  name  by  the  mile  ;  and  mi/  docks — ^in  comparison,  i/aurs  are  mere 
horseponds !" 

I  had  heard  all  this,  and  more.  The  fame  thereof  had  reached  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  had  been  re-echoed  in  "  the  far  West."  Fifteen 
years  since,  when  I  made  my  first  transatlantic  voyage,  1  had  visited 
Liverpool ;  and,  when  in  prospect  of  a  revisit,  my  thoughts  dwelt  on  the 
changes  I  should  find,  and  especially  on  the  wonders  1  was  to  see  at 
Birkenhead.  As  I  came  to  Europe,  via  Havre,  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
stay  a  short  time  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  on  my  way  down. 
I  found  both  these  places  increased  in  size,  and  improvements  in  each 
made,  and  m  progress.  '<  Ah,*'  thought  I,  ''  they  have  been  taking  a 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  wise  men  of  Birkenhead." 

On  arrival  at  Liverpool  I  was  glad  to  find  its  docks  were  still  full  of 
•hipping,  and  that  the  town  was  improved  and  improvinc^,  enlarged  and 
•nlarging ;  and  (what  was  indeed  a  wonder  to  me)  new  docks  made  and 
others  projected.     Was  this  a  remnant  of  its  former  energy,  or  was  it 
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mere  seDility — for  communities,  like  individuals,  have  youth  and  old  age 
— the  useless  and  ill-directed  efforts  that  so  often  precede  decay?  A 
few  calls,  and  an  engagement  to  dinner,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my 
first  day  in  Liverpool;  my  good  friend  had  engaged  some  gentlemen 
from  'Cnange  to  meet  me,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  charms  attending 
the  hospitalities  of  Liverpool,  that  a  party  can  be  thus  improvised,  the 
members  of  vrhich,  either  personally  or  through  their  correspondents, 
possess  the  best  information  respecting  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  I  had  heard  while  on  'Change  of  Calcutta, 
Canton,  Lima,  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  &c.,  but  not  one  word  of  ^'  onr  great 
rival."     Was  it  an  unpleasant  subject  ? 

After  dinner  I  named  my  intention  of  going  over  to  Birkenhead,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much.  I  detected  a  mischievous  expression  in  the 
twinkle  of  my  host's  eye  and  the  curl  of  his  lip.  One  of  the  party 
asked  me  if  1  had  any  intention  to  open  a  house  there,  and  advised  me 
to  be  cautious  ;  another  asked  me  how  long  I  had  given  myself  to  see 
Paris?  and,  on  learning  I  had  spent  a  fortnight,  replied,  *^  Well,  you  may 
perhaps  manage  Birkenhead  in  the  same  period."  In  alluding  to  m 
length  of  its  streets,  my  host  asked  if  I  intended  to  take  a  guide  with  me, 
observing  that  same  of  the  streets  were  not  easy  to  find,  and  that  perhaps 
I  might  lose  my  way.  On  learning  that  I  intended  to  take  a  map,  dme 
was  a  simultaneous  expression  that  I  should  find  the  streets  laid  down  in 
the  map — and  I  detected  one  sotto  voce  remark — "  but  no  where  eke." 
My  projected  visit  to  Birkenhead  seemed  to  afford  them  so  much  diver- 
sion, that  I  said — 

"Ah,  you  Liverpool  men  are  jealous!" 

"  Jealous !"  said  one.  "  Why,  are  they  not  going  to  take  awaj  all 
our  trade?" 

<'  Bah!"  said  another.  *'  I  mean  to  take  care  of  myself.  When  that 
does  happen,  I  have  a  grand  scheme  for  our  docks.  I  never  despair- 
never.  We  can  get  up  a  joint-stock  fish  company,  and  turn  our  docks 
into  reservoirs  for  country  supply.  Large  stocks  kept  alive  *  to  order.' 
Prince's  Dock  for  salmon,  George's  for  cod." 

"  I  hope,"  said  one,  '^  you  wUl  set  apart  one  dock  at  least  for  '  Mtf 
>A/'" 

Here  the  jollity  became  uproarious.  I  saw,  at  least,  that  ^ile  eham- 
pagne  was  stirring,  the  men  of  Liverpool  were  not  going  to  break  their 
nearts  on  account  of  their  great  rival.  I  determine  to  see,  and  judge 
for  myself. 

Next  day  I  crossed  the  Mersey  in  a  Birkenhead  steamer.     To  my  sor- 

prise  I  found  the  hotel  closed.     "Ah,"  thought  I,  "is  this  huMag 

marked  to  come  down? — Do  the  docks  reach  so  far  as  here?"     FSadlifg 

there  was  a  good  hotel  at  Monk's  Ferry,  I  went  there,  and,  aAer-deposii- 

in^  my  luggage,  walked  out  to  see  the  docks  I  had  heaxd  so  XDnek  <£ 

After  some  search  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  me,  I  found  an  obloiig, 

irregular-shaped  dock,  in  ^dnch  about  a  dozen  vessels  were  lying,  S'WW 

.  of  which  were  loading  or  disdhar^g ;   there  were  also  a  eofople  tf 

steamers.     I  then  crossed  the  tidal-gate  to  an  angolar-sfai^ped  pier,  on 

'.which  was  heap^  a  pile  of  stores ;  mm  this  I  comd  see,  the  tlae  bong 

'  down,  tillat  ranges  of  walls  were  formed,  and  piles  laid  down  m  Ae  mBs 

be&te  m^  bat  no  such  thmg  as  a  dodc-^  complete^  sraiiddedow— 
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could  I  see  in  way  direction.  Recrossing  the  gates  I  went  northwards, 
passing  over  the  line  of  railway  to  where  I  saw  a  range  of  warehouses. 
These  form  a  very  respectable,  well-annexed  pile  of  building,  enclosed  by 
a  high  wall ;  the  entrance  gate  was  open,  and  a  few  porters  were  standing 
idle  near  it.  I  was  told  the  warehouses  contained  very  little  merchandise, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  doing.  I  went  on  farther  as  they  directed 
me,  to  see  what  they  very  properly  styled  intended  docks,  ana  a  nearer 
view  satisfied  me  they  were  even  in  a  more  unfinished  state  than  as  seen 
£rom  a  g^reater  distance — so  unfinished,  even  in  outline,  that  without  the 
aid  of  a  map  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was  in- 
tended. 

My  search  ended,  I  found  that  the  docks,  about  the  opening  of  which 
there  had  been  such  a  mighty  fuss,  consisted  of  one  small  narrow  dock, 
the  commercial  activity  on  whose  quay  occasionally  gave  employment  to 
— ^half-a-dozen  porters ! 
Next  day  for  the  tour. 

I  started  early,  passing  first  down  Bridge-street,  which  I  had  known 
of  old.  I  found  little  progress  here — spaces  left  unbuilt ;  and  as  I  went 
farther  down,  the  more  dull  aud  deserted  it  seemed.  I  crossed  the  rail- 
way ;  it  was  still  worse.  At  the  intersection  of  this  street  with  Cleve- 
land-street, there  was  a  fine  range  of  shops,  but  they  were  nearly  all 
unoccupied.  Cleveland-street!  why,  this  is  one  of  the  mighty  streets 
which  tney  are  so  proud  of,  leading  from  the  Square  to— '*  the  Lord  knows 
where." 

I  passed  horn,  the  lower  end  of  this  street  to  the  street  called  St. 
Ann  s,  where  I  found  a  row  of  houses  unfinished  and  going  to  ruin;  a 
large  chapel  fronting  Price-street,  in  the  same  condition ;  and  rows  of 
houses,  in  some  street,  leading  from  it,  all  unfinished  and  going  to  ruin. 
8ome  had  never  been  roofed  in,  three  stood  near  an  unfinished  church, 
and  further  in  the  country,  towards  Bidston-hiU,  there  is  another  church 
in  the  same  condition.  The  building  of  these  two  churches,  and  of  a 
third,  caused  the  ruin  of  a  most  respectable  building-firm  here.  They 
were  never  paid  for  even  their  outlay,  and  in  fact  received  only  a 
small  part  of  &e  cost  of  one  of  these  chturches.  I  hope  the  projectors 
inll  not  place  this  to  the  account  of  their  '<  good  works."  I  thmk  a  jury 
of  Saints  would,  as  a  most  fiivourable  verdict,  allow  good  intentions* 
Clinrch  and  du^,  however,  cannot  quarrel  here,  for  they  stand  <2os-d- 
do8  in  most  deplorable  condition.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 
town  IS  ruin. 

Betoming  up  Price-street,  which  is  another  of  '^  the  grand  streets,"  I 
foond  shops  and  houses  unoccupied,  with  some  unfimshed  and  going  to 
ruin.  At  the  upper  end  there  are  indeed  about  thirty  respectable  houses 
Qceirped  and  in  good  condition,  which  looks  quite  remarkable  here.  On 
pttHIPf  akfig  I  perceived  a  most  villanoas  odour,  something  Uke  gas — btit 
mneh  weita  ;  vjtfid  on  asking  my  companion  whttt  abomination  were  was 
in  that  street  to  cause  it,  was  informed  it  did  not  arise  from  anything  in 
^t  street  or  near,  bat  from  a  place  called  Tramnere  Pool,  nearer  a  mile 
off;  and  thai  &e  nearer  T  approached  the  nnisaiiGe,  the  -aore  omosive  I 
sbol^d  find  it,  and  that  it  pervaded  at  times  the  whde  town,  varying  in 
ifitensitj'Qf  stench  according  to  the  diiedion  of  the  wind.  On  going  to 
my  friend's  house,  he  gave  me  a  report  to  zeid.aa  to  the  sanitary  omdi- 
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tion  of  Birkenhead  :  from  it  I  annex  an  extract,*  and  can  only  add,  that 
firom  my  own  experience  the  effect  produced  by  this  "  monster  nuisance" 
is  not  overdrawn.  It  must  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  a  prolonged 
residence  in  this  most  delightful  of  all  modem  towns. 

I  next  made  a  survey  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  t.  e.y  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  Square,  and  its  Market — both  held  up  as  wonders. 
The  Square  is  indeed  handsome  and  well  built ;  and  when  the  vacant 
roace  left  for  a  town-hall  is  filled  up  by  that  or  some  other  building, 
the  whole  will  form  a  more  perfect  Square,  or  Place,  than  is  usually  found 
in  England.  The  Market,  also,  is  a  fine,  commodious,  and  well-arranged 
structure,  being  much  above  the  present  business  of  the  place,  and  a 
ruinous  affair  to  those  who,  as  mortgagees  or  otherwise,  nave  money 
therein  or  thereon. 

Near  the  Market  are  some  fine  ranges  of  shops,  but  very  few  of  them 
are,  or  have  ever  been  occupied ;  indeed,  scarcely  one-thiid  of  the  shops 
in  the  town  are  in  occupation.  People  are  so  infatuated  in  £Eivour  oi 
Liverpool,  that  so  far  from  Liverpool  people  coming  over  here  to  make 
their  purchases,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  people  of  Birkenhead  and  the 
country  now  go  over  to  Liverpool.  Very  extraordinary,  this  position  of 
the  model  town — but,  alas !  the  perversity  of  human  nature !  perfection 
was  never  popular,  and  therefore  model  towns,  like  pattern  peo^e,  petted 
children,  and  all  superexcellences,  are  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
I  was  much  disappointed  in  mine ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  Birkenhead  was  ccfDr 
cemed,  and  as  only  two  days  of  my  intended  week  were  expended,  I  began 
to  consider  how  the  remaining  five  days  were  to  be  got  over.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  invitations  from  friends  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  their  tables  I  learnt  that  the  wine  and  other  good  things  came  over 
from  Liverpool ;  and  indeed,  at  one  house,  the  butoher's  meat,  and  eveq 
the  vegetables,  had  crossed  the  Mersey,  it  being  for  the  advantage  of  a 
family  to  purchase  in  St.  John's  Market,  Liverpool,  instead  of  on  tfaiff 
side,  where  higher  prices  were  charged,  and  most  things  of  inferior 
quality. 

Next  day,  on  my  way  to  Oxton,  I  saw  the  quarter  of  the  town  furthest 
from  the  river.  It  is  generally  inferior,  as  to  style  of  builcUnga,  to  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Square,  and  is  especially  marked  for  its  dirty 
streets.  A  tract  of  land,  called  Clifton  Park,  adjoins  this,  and  contains 
many  good  houses,  in  the  villa  style ;  but  it  is  not  Birkenhead,  but  par^ 
of  Tranmere;  and  some  parts  of  it  suffer  greatly  from  the  ''monster 
nuisance" — Tranmere  Pool,  which,,  indeed,  is  especially  theirs.  The 
higher  part  of  it,  however,  being  dry,  and  free  from  the  miasmatic  atmo- 
sphere which  generally  hangs  over  the  swampy  ground  of  Birkenhead^ 
would  be  a  pleasant  residence. 

*  One  mcnster  nuisance,  Tranmere  Pool,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  at  all  Ukelj  to  be 
abated,  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  being  t^t  it  is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  1o 
come  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act;  this  said  nuisance  Qn  extent  upwaxda 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length),  nearly  the  whole  of  whioi  is  one  continued 
mass  of  abomination,  consisting  or  all  sorts  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  sending  forth  an  effluvia  of  so  offensive  and  deleterious  a  nature  as 
often  to  make  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  Clifton  IHtfk, 
almost  uninhabitable.  Unless  the  Nuisance  or  some  otiier  Act  can  strUce  at  tins 
fearftil  seat  of  pestilence,  Birkenhead  can  never  be  considered  as  being  in  a  proper 
sanitary  9tate.^Extract  from, lUport o/Dr, Hunter  RcbertBon on  the^aUtary  Stale 
of  Birkenhead,  1848. 
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A  long  road,  called  Grange-lane,  which  I  next  passed  through,  had  in 
it,  and  in  streets  leading  from  it,  houses  and  shops  unoccupied,  and  some 
which  had  never  heen  completed,  in  yarious  stages  of  ruin.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  stands  here.  It  is  unenclosed  hy  wall  or  paling,  and, 
though  finished  internally,  it  is  so  much  in  deht  that  the  Bishop  could 
not  consecrate  it,  and  it  is  therefore  '^  licensed  for  worship,'^  something 
in  the  same  way,  I  am  informed,  as  are  chapels  of  Dissenters.  I  after- 
wards learnt  that  the  handsome  church  on  Oxton-hill  is  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament, so  that  "  the  Estahlishment,''  as  the  English  call  it,  is  not  in 
a  most  exalted  position  here.  In  &ct,  the  churches  stand  in  pairs — two 
unfinished,  and,  I  helieve,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  two 
licensed,  and  two  consecrated  as  churches  ought  to  he. 

Oxton-hill,  which  I  at  last  reached,  may  he  considered  more  as  an 
appendage  to  Liverpool  than  to  Birkenhead,  as  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents go  over  daily  to  business  at  '^  the  good  old  town,"  to  which  it  is  as 
near  as  is  Aigburtn  or  West  Derby.  The  hill  is  clothed  over  with  villas 
and  mansions,  in  various  styles,  many  of  them  very  handsome ;  and  its 
chief  disadvantage  is,  the  necessity  of  passing  through  Birkenhead 
to  it. 

But  the  Park  !  Dear  me,  I  had  not  seen  the  Park !  So,  to  the  Park 
I  went.  Wonderful,  indeed,  I  found  it ;  containing  an  oblong  pond  they 
call  a  lake,  and  a  hill  fully  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  look-out  on  the  top  of 
it — a  Chinese  bridge,  and  other  wonders — all  respectable  enough  in 
themselves,  if  so  much  had  not  been  said  about  them.  The  chief  wonder 
is  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  landscape  gardener  has  made  so  nice  a 
place  out  of  a  piece  of  morass.  It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  ground 
still  retaining  its  marshy  nature  that  the  lots  so  judiciously  laid  out  for 
building  remain  unsold,  people  preferring  the  higher  ctoudq  of  Oxton. 

Now  I  have  seen  Birkenhead.  It  should  be  called  the  District  of  Bir- 
kenhead, and  not  the  Taum  of  Birkenhead,  for  it  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
scantily  built  on.  There  is  not  one  street  in  the  whole  extent  which  is 
built  up  the  full  length  on  either  side ;  nor  is  there  one  in  which  the 
parapet  is  paved  or  flagged,  except  at  intervals.  A  more  dirty  or  a 
worse  kept  toton  1  never  perambulated;  for  after  a  fall  of  rain,  which 
occurred  the  second  day  of  my  visit,  the  streets,  for  every  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  flag,  oflered  one  hundred  or  more  of  puddles ;  and  I 
observ^  many  who  left  the  parapet  to  walk  on  the  carriage-road  as  the 
drier  of  the  two. 

In  a  word,  Birkenhead  is  anything  but  a  rising  and  flourishing  town; 
and  I  never  saw  a  place  in  wnich  my  expectations  were  so  thoroughly 
disappointed.  I  left  it  with  the  impression  that  it  was  the  most  entire 
humbug  of  the  present  day.  Nothug  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
equal  it,  though  some  of  my  fellow-citizens  are  accused  of  selling  wooden 
nutmegs,  and,  as  is  believed,  make  cheeses  of  the  same  material. 
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I  HAD  come  up  to  Oxford  for  my  first  term  of  residence  after  the  low 
TacatioQ  of  184 — ,  with  the  full  intention  of  acting  up  to  my  fathers 
passing  advice,  viz.,  to  rah  off  the  rust  of  my  late  strenuous  exerdons 
in  preparing  for  my  matriculation  hy  taking  a  little  relaxation.  Some 
little  time  had  elapsed  since  my  induction  into  my  gown  and  roonu^ 
when  a  friend,  -  whom  I  had  for  the  two  previous  years  reg^arded  with 
high  veneration  as  an  Oxford  man,  called  on  me,  and  after  some  conver- 
sation proposed  attending  a  meet  of  the  Heythrop  hounds  on  the  day  after 
the  following.  To  this,  nothing  loth,  I  agreed,  and  it  was  settled  that  his 
servant  should  take  my  horse  with  his  own  on  to  Chipping  Norton  the 
following  day,  and  that  on  the  hunting  day  he  should  provide  me  with  a 
breakfast  and  the  means  of  getting  to  the  "  meet." 

It  was  the  first  advertised  "  meet^  of  the  Heythrop,  consequently  ereiy 
oiie  who  could  go  was  going,  and  little  conversation  prevailed  amongst 
freshmen  but  upon  the  glories  of  the  coming  day.  Fearful  it  should  be 
wet— in  which  case  my  fnend  had  declared  himself  a  non-starter — I  awoke 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  and  had  the  inexpresdble 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  morning  sun  gilding  the  extreme  top  of  the  beau- 
tiful  tower  of  Magdalen  College.  Jumping  out  of  bed  with  a  suppressed 
**  Hark  forward !"  I  proceeded  to  don  the  beautiful  garments  whicn,  ioutes 
nauveaux,  had  arrived  from  the  tailor's  the  preceding  evening.  There 
was  still  some  time  before  my  friend  would  call,  wmch  would  be  after 
chapel,  so  I  sat  down  to  Herodotus  and  Liddell  and  Scott,  determined 
to  do  a  little  work  before  going  to  play.  It  was  of  no  use,  however. 
By  some  accident  I  sat  down  opposite  to  a  looking-glass  which  reflected 
my  pink  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  a  piece  of  ingra- 
titude to  my  tailor  not  to  examine  it  more  minutely ;  then  a  spocto- 
musical  man  below  gave  one  or  two  "  mots"  upon  the  cornopean.  At  last 
the  chapel  bell  began  to  ring,  and  drawing  a  pair  of  sober  grey  trouseis 
over  the  breeches  and  tops,  and  with  a  black  over-coat  veiling  the  splen- 
dours'of  the  "pink,"  I  walked  out  to  chapel. 

Chapel  over  and  returned  to  my  rooms,  I  found  my  friend  cased  in 
clothing  similar  to  my  own.     Knowing  that  he  had  not  been  to  chapel 
(his  long  residence  purchasing  some  exemption  from  the  general  nde)y 
his  dress  surprised  me.     This  he  explained,  by  saying  that  **  he  never 
showed  in  pink  before  the  dons,"  wisely  preferring  the  reputation  of  being 
a  slow  rather  than  a  fast  man.     On  seeing  my  new  and  glossy  pink  mj 
friend  appeared  rather  alarmed,  and  requested  me,  if  I  valued  my  reputa- 
tion, to  put  on  a  black  coat,  "  as,"  said  he,  "  nothing  looks  worse  than 
a  freshman  in  a  new  pink,  as  it  most  unmistakably  proclaims  lus  fnsb" 
ness  to  the  world."   All  his  arguments,  however,  could  not  make  me  return, 
to  black ;  so  that  after  some  deliberation  he  took  off  his  own  shady  coat, 
offering  it  to  me,  and  took  mine,  kindly  adding,  "  that  he  would  take  ti» 
shine  out  of  it  for  me." 

Capped,  and  gowned,  at  length  we  sallied  forth,  looking  much  more  like 
men  going  to  lecture  than  to  the  hunting-field.  At  the  gates  was  » 
very  gentlemanly  man  in  pink  getting  into  a  handsome  dog-cart,  who 
bowed  to  my  friend  and  drove  off.     "  There,"  said  my  friend,  *'  is  an 
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instance  of  what  I  just  told  jou :  that  man  just  gone  is  a  quiet,  gentle* 
manly  fellow,  and  moreover  a  reading  man,  but  he  will  cross  the  quad** 
rangle  in  pinJc,  and  will  drive  from  the  college  gates  instead  of  from  the 
stables,  so  the  authorities  consider  him  a  fast  man.  I  must  now,''  con- 
tinaed  my  friend,  "  describe  the  man  with  whom  we  are  going  to  breaks 
Cut  He  was  a  good  man,  of  a  good  college  originally,  but,  not  liking 
Uie  restraint,   he  changed  for  ■  Hall — a   regular  refuge  for  the: 

destitute — where  he  certainly  may  have  plenty  of  liberty.     He  reads . 
alitUe,  plays  a  little,  bets  a  little,  and  hunts  a  great  deal;  and  from  his 
large  fortune,  liberality,  and  good  fellowship,  his  acquaintance  is  greatly ' 
cidtivated.     You  will  see  all  sorts  at  his  rooms,  but  they  are  not  all  his 
friends.     But  here  we  are."     And  we  ran  up  some  stone  stairs,  along  a 
gallery,  and  entered  a  large  room  where  breakfast  was  laid  for  twenty  or 
more,  though  a  college  servant,  engaged  in  making  coffee,  was  the  only 
oeeupant.     *''  Hallo  there  ;  here  away  !''  shouted  a  voice  from  an  inner  • 
room,  where,  on  entering,  we  found  our  host  sitting  on  the  bed,  while  a 
SBiall  boy  in  livery  was  putting  on  his  spurs.     After  an  introduction . 
IPS  proceeded  to  the  breakfast-room,  fast  filling  with  men  and  noise,  each 
pmon  on  entering  thinking  it  necessary  to  exercise  his  lungs  by  roaring 
forth  some  hunting  cry.   To  this  was  joined  the  cries  of  the  betting  men— 
(those  pests  of  Oxford  society,  who  carry  their  betting-books  every  where, 
and  are  always  watching  to  catch  the  unwary)— offering  to  give  and 
take  any  odds,  on  anything,  in  any  way.     Placing  a  cigar-box  on  the 
table,  '*  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host,  *^  I  am  going  hunting,  and , 
have  no  time  to  lose."     The  hunting  men  accordingly  began  to  get  their 
bieakfEist,  and  arrange  the  order  of  getting  down  to  the  meet.     It  was 
soon  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  a  palefaced  youth  who  had  a  seat 
to  spare  in  his  tandem,  while  my  friend  accompanied  our  host.     Many 
filled  their  cigar-cases  from  our  host's  box  (a  most  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ing as  I   then  thought),  and  then  taking  a  long  pull  at  a  half-gallon 
tankard  of  mulled  ale,  proceeded  to  the  different  stables  where  their  nags 
awaited  them.     Following  my  palefaced  acquaintance,  we  proceeded  to 
G.  S.'s  stables,  and  there  found,  duly  awaiting  our  arrival,  a  dog-cart  with 
one  horse  in  it. 

''I  thought  you  were  going  tandem?**  said  disappointed  I,  innocently. 
"  So  we  are,"  rejoined  Paleface,  "  but  not  quite  so  early  in  the  day." 
Perceiving  diat  my  observations  were  rather  fresh,  I  wisely  resolved  to 
spwail  the  result  in  silence.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Before  we  had 
gone  half  a  mile  we  overtook  a  man  on  the  leader,  and  having  harnessed. 
mm  to  our  vehicle  started  merrily  for  our  destination.  What  pleasure  in 
fife  is  there  more  truly  delightful  than  sitting  behind  two  good  horses  on  the 
mad  to  a  good  meet  some  sunny  morning  in  the  middle  of  October?  The  high 
mettle  of  Oxford  steeds,  who  have  been  reposing  during  a  period  of  four 
mon^;  your  own  high  spirits,  who  have  nothing  before  vou  but  the  plea* 
sves  of  Ake  day,  joined  to  the  quick  motion,  produce  a  leeling  of  exhila<- 
imlkm  not  to  be  described.  Woodstock  was  the  first  halting  place,  and 
here  mulled  ale  was  again  the  order  of  the  day ;  that  despatched,  and 
fresh  cigars  lighted,  away  we  bowled  once  more.  The  road  was  quite 
alive  with  men  and  horses  all  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Tsrious  greetings  passed  between  our  party  ana  those  we  met.  This  har- 
mony was  for  a  short  time  disturbed  by  a  surly  pike-man,  who  refusing 
te  pick  up  a  shilling  that  had  been  tossed  to  him,  or  to  open  the  gate  withe* 
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out  being  paid,  I  played  humble  and  picked  the  sbilliDg  up.  Chipping 
Norton  reached,  we  soon  found  our  horses,  and  I  £bund  my  fiaend,  who 
had  preceded  us  upon  the  road.  When  mounted,  1  looked,  with  enTy.on 
iny  Dright  new  scarlet  as  displayed  on  the  shoulders  of  my  idonsidente 
friend,  and  rallied  him  a  little  on  his  advice  being  one  part  in  my  favont 
and  two  in  his  own.  He  explained  to  me  that  freshmen  were  a  good 
deal  noticed  on  their  first  day's  exhibition  as  Nimrods,  and  more  thooghl 
of  a  successful  debut  in  the  hunting-field  than  the  lecture-room.  Now, 
if  I,  in  a  new  coat,  met  with  an  accident,  I  should  most  infidfibly  be 
laughed  at  as  a  yoime  sportsman;  whereas,  if  the  coat  were  old,  the  sporta^ 
man  would  be  considered  old  too.  At  last  a  gorgeous  speotaole  opened 
upon  my  wondering  eyes.  The  road  dipped  over  the  side  of  a  lull  wa 
had  been  ascending,  and  a  beautiful  valley  lay  stretched  before  us.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  500  persons  grouped  on  the  (^posite  sidt 
of  a  brook  that  meandered  through  the  valley.  Three  hundred  of  thsst 
ivere  horsemen,  of  whom  fully  200  wore  scarlet  coats.  Great  numbers  of 
carriages  full  of  ladies  were  there;  many  ladies  too  on  horseback.  My 
friend  pushed  his  way  through  this  gay  scene  with  an  i^athy  1  did  not 
envy,  to  where,  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  surrounded  by  the  hoimds,  was 
the  huntsman,  a  fine  old  fellow,  exchanging  numerous  greetings  wiih  the 
men  around.     My  friend  accosted  him,  and,  after  a  few  words,  said'*-^.'? 

"  Jim  Hill,  Mr.  -; ;  Mr. ,  Jim  HilL"  ; 

The  redoubted  Jim  eyed  me  for  a  few  seconds,  then  gave  me  a  boiQ 
half-patronising  and  half-respectful;  hoped  I  should  have  good  spiort,  ana 
would  not  ride  over  his  hounds.  This  I  promised,  if  posable,  to  avoid; 
and  Jim  turned  to  speak  to  some  one  else.  At  tlus  moment  rode  uptbe 
respected  master  of  die  hounds,  who  nodded  to  a  few  of  the  '^  old  hands," 
ana  told  Jim  to  put  the  hounds  into  cover.  j 

*^  No  hunting  to-day,*'  said  my  friend;  *^  we  shall  never  get  ,a  &x  dot 
of  cover  with  such  a  crowd;  they  will  be  all  round  the  wood  in  tea 
minutes.'* 

'  So  indeed  it  proved :  every  one  seemed  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  ins 
was  likely,  in  his  estimation,  to  break  cover,  and  therd,  spite  of  all  renwn 
itrance,  to  stay,  seemingly  for  no  other  reason  than  to  drive  the  Iba  Vaok 
should  he  attempt  to  break.  This  refractory  conduct  could  no4  bei|Brf 
strained,  as  the  niorthy  master,  the  euly  man  having  any  autboiity,  ooiild 
aot,  as  a  Paddy  present  observed,  *'ne  all  round  the  cover  atronoa.? 
And  now  a  whimper  is  heard;  and  as  the  "  Get  to  himl"  of  Jim  HilLai 
heard,  a  general  and  joyful  cry  bursts  from  the  whole  pack.  At  had  been 
anticipated,  however,  round  and  round  the  cover  went  Pug».  unable  ko 
find  a  loophole  for  escape.  At  last  my  friend,  fertile  in  expedientsy  aai 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  whispered  to  tne  to  Qnd- Jim 
Hill  and  tell  him  to  listen  to  no  <*  view  hallos"  for  some  time  to  oooie* 
I  at  last  found  Jim  and  told  my  story,  which  that  worthy  seemed  immat 
diately  to  comprehend,  and  soon  tunied  to  his  hounds,  as  it  required  til 
his  slall  t6  keep  them  to  their  fox.  Just  then  sounded  from  the  otiiil 
end  of  the  cover  a  tremendous  yell,  and  '*  Gone  away  I"  burst  from  e^eiy 
mouth,  while  most  turned  their  steeds  in  the  direction  from  which  te 
jril  proceeded.  ^  ,, 

*^  Now's  your  time,"  said  Jim,  and,  encouraging  his  hounds,  soon  drove 
poor  Pug,  who,  no  longer  fiiced  by  his  human,  was  glad  to  get  Jordier 
away  from  his  canine  enemies,  out  of  cover.     We  had  not  gone  acarosi 
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tiro  fidda,  when  up  corned  my  friend,  resplendent  in  his  (ray)  new  scarlet^ 
his  beautiful  horse  putting  down  his  head  and  throwing  up  his  tail,  ai 
muofa  as  to  say  that  he  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  intended  to  nave  a  good 
gallop.  More  and  more  of  the  '^  field"  came  up,  railing  in  no  measured 
terms  at  the  author  of  the  **  sell,"  and  yet  delighted  to  see  it  attended 
with  such  success.  It  is  astonishing  what  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
there  is  in  a  hunting-field:  a  man  i«joices  to  see  his  dearest  friend  get  a 
*^  spill,*'  so  that  he  thereby  gets  before  him.  The  fences  had  as  yet  been 
small,  but  I  now  saw  men  racing  at  an  u^ly  looking  fence  and  disappear-* 
ing  on  the  other  side.  "  Gro  along,"  siud  my  friend,  and  go  along  I  did^ 
and  to  my  astonishment  found,  when  safe  at  the  right  side,  that  fourteen 
&et  of  water  had  been  cleared  as  well  as  the  fence. 

*'  Pull  up,"  says  my  friend,  *'  and  see  the  fun."  And  certainly,  if  it  is 
any  fun  to  see  men  come  down  ^'  croppers/'  we  had  plenty  of  it.  Away  we 
went  again,  the  fences  usually  small,  with  now  and  then  a  **  big  *un"  to 
ffive  it  an  interest,  were  crossed  without  much  difficulty.  Here  a  wood 
intervened,  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nags,  a  slight  check  en- 
ioed.  About  fifty  out  of  the  300  were  now  up,  but  more  were  coming, 
when  again  we  were  put  in  motion  by  Renard  leaving  the  wood  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  open.  Here,  alas !  his  career  was  short.  Some  of 
the  road  riders  met  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  turnpike,  and 
turned  him  too  close  to  the  dogs  to  escape.  Af)»r  having  disposed  of 
poor  Pug  in  the  usual  way,  we  turned  our  heads  towards  Chipping  Nor- 
ton, fiilly  disposed  for  a  eood  dinner  before  starting  homewards.  On 
reaching  the  inn  we  found  a  room  prepared  and  a  table  laid  for  about 
Ifahrty,  and  men  were  dropping  in  every  minute. 

Conversation  turned  upon  the  run,  which,  for  the  first,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  crowd  and  sunny  weather,  was  voted  very  good.  Seven 
o'clock  approached,  and  a  bottle  of  very  moderate  port  apieoe  having 
been  consumed  by  most  of  the  individuals  present,  preparations  were 
made  for  departure  by  donning  ^eat  coats  and  lighting  weeds.  Great 
was  the  contempt  now  evinced[  for  the  before  dreaded  proctors,  and 
many  were  the  resolves  made  to  carry  in  their  teams  entire  in  despite  of 
both  proctors  and  bulldogs.  Some  half  dosen  tandems  and  horsemen 
by  dozens  starting  together,  formed  a  fine  sight  for  the  natives  of  the 
town,  but  was  raUier  a  nervous  affair  for  a  novice  who  could  perceive 
that  his  Jehu  looked  anything  but  sober.  There  was  ho  help  for  it, 
however,  and  away  we  went  full  gallop  through  the  stonV  streets  of  thb 
good  old  town  of  Chipping  Norton,  to  the  high  d^ight  of  certain  youngster^ 
n^io  cheered  vociferously.  At  length  on  the  road,  and  the  pace  mocte^ 
fated  to  about  twelve  miles  per  hour,  we  began  to  enjoy  the  beautaful 
moonlight,  and  wi^  for  the  dawning  of  the  next  hunting  day.  Five 
minntes  to  farandy-and-water  at  Woodstock  was  the  only  stoppage  until 
within  two  miles  of  Oxford,  when  a  loud  hail  caused  Jehu  to  pull  up.  It 
was  one  of  G.  S.*s  g^oms  sent  forward  to  say  that  the  proctors  were  some 
distance  on  the  road,  prepared  to  overhaul  us  as  we  passed.  The  leaded 
was  consigned  to  his  care,  and  a  resolution  having  been  carried  nenu  ami 
that  we  would  not  be  boarded  without  a  struggle,  we  once  more  put  on 
steam.  Not  far  had  we  g^ne  before  a  loud  haUo !  greeted  our  ears;  bat 
to  this  we  paid  no  attention.  A  man  then  came  running  up  alongside, 
and  seized  the  horse's  head,  when  our  Jehu,  double-thonging  the  whipi 
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ISA  on  both  horse  and  man  with  edifying  impartiality,  snd  bawled 
** -Thieves!"  as  loud  as  he  could  roar. 

"  You  know  it  is  not  thieves,  and  it  is  no  use,  Mr. .   I  know  you," 

called  out  a  man  in  the  dreaded  velvet-faced  gown,  who  now  came  nm* 
mng  up. 

At  this  — ^  pulled  up,  and  the  proctor  proceeded  to  inquire  our  names 
and  colleges,  and  then  telling  us  to  call  upon  him  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  he  proceeded  to  the  capture  of  what  other  unfortunates  he  could 
catch.  This  was  a  fearfiil  blow  for  me.  I  had  no  distinct  knowledge  pre- 
Tious  to  setting  out  that  tandem-driving  was  against  the  laws  of  the 
university,  although  fearful  of  it  from  the  precaution  of  sending  on  the 
leader  ;  and  I  was  accordingly  tortured  by  the  idea  of  impositions,  and 
even  rustication,  which  my  companions,  perceiving  the  bent  of  my  thoughts, 
kindl}'  suggested  would  be  the  termination  of  my  first  day's  hunting  from 
"  Alma  Mater."* 


JACOB  VAN  DER  NEESS. 

A    ROBCANCE. 

Br   Madamjb    Paalzow. 

Chapter  XIV. 

NiESS  awoke  from  his  death-like  slumber  to  a  reality  which  filled  him 
with  new  despair.  Angela  had  not  yet  returned ;  and  though  he  was 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  which  necessarily  occanoned 
hftr  absence,  he  tormented  himself  with  the  maddening  anxiety  that  she 
would  not  come  back,  and  feared  he  had  lost  her  for  ever,  and  his  love  for 
her  was  so  sincere,  so  engrossing,  that  it  was  only  as  an  afterthought 
the  loss  of  her  fortune  occurred  to  him.  He  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  rushing  after  her,  to  recall  her  by  his  earnest  entreaties ;  bat 
Angela  had  on  the  preceding  day  extorted  a  solemn  promise  irota  him 
never  to  reappear  in  the  place  where  he  had  made  himself  so  ridiculoui 
before  the  servants,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  promise,  and  of  his  own 
disgrace,  which  he  could  never  think  of  without  filing  into  a  fit  of  xag* 
with  himself,  deterred  him  from  the  pursuit. 

When  Angela  entered  the  cold  gloomy  hall,  the  sound  of  Neeas's  loud 
convulsive  sobbing  fell  on  her  ear.  Though  he  had  heard  the  maid  open 
the  door  for  Angela,  and  was  aware  of  her  return,  he  did  not  desist,  for 
he  hoped  at  ouce  to  alarm  and  move  her  feelings,  by  making  hb  agitation 
aa  palpable  as  possible. 

Angela  entered  the  old  banqueting  hall  in  silence,  and  sank  dcnni  on 
one  of  the  benches  that  skirted  the  walL  She  was  pale  and  wesEciedy 
fixed  her  eyes  thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  and,  somewhat  to  Jacob's  dis^ 

*For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  "ower  true  tak^"! 
maj  mention  that  my  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  statute  was  accepted,  and  I  eaca^td 
punishment.  My  companioDs,  however,  were  less  fortunate.  Thedetraotoraof^e 
universities  may  take  occasion,  from  the  dinner  at  Chipping  Norton,  to  evHaiai 
against  the  **  habitual  drunkenness"  which  prevails  at  Oxfbrd.  Every  one,  however, 
who  knows  good  Oxford  society,  knows  that  drunkenness  is  there  far  more  rare  than 
in  most  places  where  young  men,  having  the  same  opportunities,  are-  gsftersd 
together. 
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mtLj,  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  Ins  condition.  Truly  relieved  by  her  rer. 
torn,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  persevered  in  these  loud  demonstrations  of 
his  feelings,  and,  as  Angela's  silence  continued  unbroken,  he  suddenly 
stopped  groanine— the  curiosity  he  felt  to  observe  Angela  more  atten- 
tivefy,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  on.  He  crept  closer  to  her, 
and  at  length  sat  down  beside  her,  still  holding  the  handkerchief  before 
his  eyes  and  striving  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  sobbing. 

**  Neees,''  said  Angela,  quietly ;  ^'  leave  off,  and  listen  to  me,  I  have 
things  of  importance  to  discuss  with  you :  you  must  attend,  and  reflect, 
and  answer;  therefore,  do  not  weaken  your  understanding  by  that  unavail- 
ing noise.'* 

"  Speak,  Angela ;  my  dearest  love,  speak !"  cried  N6ess.  "  I  will 
attend  to  you,  and  do  everything  you  would  have  me.  Only  promise 
that  you  will  not  reward  my  faithful  attachment  by  deserting  me,  by 
casting  me  off ;  and  as  to  the  rest  you  shall  have  your  way  in  everything. 
N^ees  will  be  your  slave,  the  meanest  and  the  lowest  in  the  house,  and 
every  wish  shul  be  fulfilled.^ 

Van  der  Nfess  never  hesitated  to  cringe  when  he  was  alarmed.  After  a 
momentary  pause,  Angela  said,  without  raising  her  head,  "  My  aunt 
insists  upon  taking  my  mother  and  me  with  her.  She  desires  that  I 
should  not  continue  to  be  yoiur  wife,  nor  bear  your  name  in  future." 

These  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her  lips,  when  Neess  darted  from  his 
seat,  fell  on  the  g^und  before  her,  and  clasped  her  knees. 

"  Stay!  silence,"  cried  Angela,  seriously.  "  Do  not  give  way  to  these 
flifi;hts  of  passion ;  this  is  a  case  which  requires  calm  consideration" — 
Neess  was  silent ;  "  my  aunt  offers  you  in  exchange  half  my  fortune,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  keep  all  you  have  realised  by  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  what  I  have  gained  by  the  half,  or  the  whole  of  it?" 
cried  Neess,  starting  up  and  gazing  at  Angela,  half  breathless. 

She  shuddered,  for  it  appeared  to  her  he  was  ready  to  give  her  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  money. 

By  the  whole,"  she  replied,  in  a  scarce  audible  voice. 
Indeed  !"  said  N^ess,  who  now  seemed  quite  collected,  with  his  wonted 
insolence.  "  Indeed!  Well,  certainly,  our  lady  aunt  is  a  clever  woman  I 
But>  unfortunately,  Neess  is  not  quite  so  stupid ;  he,  too,  will  have  his 
way.  In  the  matters  of  curtsying  and  smirking  and  complimenting,  she 
may  have  the  best  of  the  game,  and  allow  her  servants  to  laugh  at  me; 
but  in  this  affair,  vnth  your  leave,  my  lady  aunt,  well  laugh  at  you  I  So 
aH  the  family  is  to  pack  up  and  pack  off,  and  N6ess,  stationed  like  a  porter 
at  the  door,  is  to  close  it  after  them  and  say,  '  I  humbly  thank  you  for 
your  long  visit.'  I  shall  now  be  once  more  the  poor  solitaiy  wretch  I  was 
formerly.  Hear  me,  my  little  treasure;  are  you  and  your  aunt  aware  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  ?  Or  perhaps  you  think  it  will  decide 
£fierently,  because  N^ess  is  a  tradesman  and  our  lady  aunt  a  countess.  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret,  then,"  continued  he,  suddenly  drawing  himself  up, 
**  Jacob  van  der  Neess  will  not  hear  of  it,  and  he  deeds  not,  for  nobody 
cait  force  him." 

Afigela  had  not  once  raised  her  eyes,  she  remained  immoveable  in  her 
gloomy  posture,  and  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  It  was  this  that  made  N6ess  so  frantic ;  for  he  wished  to  regulate 
Us  conduct  by  hers,  and  could  obtain  no  clue  from  her  manner. 

*'  Van  der  Neess,"  said  Angda,  again,  '^if  yfon  agree  to  my  amit*s 
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wishes  700  may  keep  all  my  fbrtmie;  my  mother  and  I  will  leave  this 
house  empty  haiided,  and  you  may  remain  in  possesnon  of  ererytlung  we 
have." 

'<  That  is  all  fudge  !"  shrieked  Neess^  ^'  there  again  we  have  the  law, 
and  in  this  instance  it  would  he  against  me.  I  should  never  be  able  to 
effect  that.  When  once  you  were  outside  the  door,  you  would  only  have 
to  go  to  the  sheriff  and  say,  *  We  do  not  choose  to  leave  him  all  our  pro- 
perty,' and  then  I  should  he  quite  at  your  mercy,  for  I  could  not  lay 
claim  to  a  farthing.  But  fortunately  Jacob  van  der  N^ess  knows  the 
laws,  and  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  blinded  by  idle  promises.'' 

''The  property  may  be  made  over  to  you  by  a  legal  deed,"  said  Angela, 
at  leng^  with  an  effort, ''  and  then  it  would  be  beyond  our  controL 

**  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?*'  cried  N^ess,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
anger  as  he  spoke. 

''  After  I  left  my  aunt,"  returned  Angela,  ''  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  weakness,  and  obliged  to  rest  for  a  while  on  a  seat  in  the  great 
court  of  the  palace;  his  mightiness  the  chief  burgomaster  passed  in 
wlule  I  was  there,  he  came  up  and  questioned  me ;  I  told  lum  all,  and  he 
then  advised  me  what  to  offer  you.  So,  as  the  idea  originated  with  him, 
the  proceeding  must  be  legal,  for  he  is  of  course  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  laws. 

''  So,  ho  V*  cried  Van  der  Neess,  "  I  suppose  it  was  he  too  who 
advised  you  to  offer  half  first,  to  try  whether  Keess  was  a  fool  ?" 

Angela  did  not  answer.  After  a  pause,  seeing  that  Van  der  Ndess 
was  pacing  up  and  down,  and  seemed  conftised  in  his  own  thoughts,  she 
resumed: — 

"  J£  you  consent  to  my  leaving  you  with  my  mother,  you  must  not 
delay  in  announcing  your  resolution ;  for  in  that  case  much  remains  to 
be  ^ne  before  night,  and  you  must  yourself  go  to  the  chief  burgomaster 
and  declare  to  him  that  you  wbh  to  procure  a  divorce  from  me.' 

Van  der  N^ess  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground.  When 
he  heard  Angela  thus  directly  refer  the  question  to  herself,  it  flashed 
imon  his  mind  that  the  whole  transaction  involved  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
His  old  impetuous  love  burst  forth  in  fiill  force,  and  uttering  a  frantic 
cry,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

''  Will  you  drive  me  mad?  WiU  you  kill  me?"  he  cried,  wring^g  his 
hands  in  agony.  "  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  miserable,  despised,  mor- 
tified, and  deserted  ?  Have  I  not  been  already  at  the  point  of  death, 
with  grief  at  the  thoughts  of  your  leaving  me?  And  do  you  now  tell  me 
as  calmly  as  if  it  were  an  affair  long  settled,  that  you  will  separate  your- 
self from  me,  and  that  all  my  fervent  prayers  and  lamentations  have  been 
in  vain?*' 

''  But,  Van  der  N^ess,"  said  Angela,  much  surprised,  "  did  not  you 
agree  to  take  the  money  for  this  ?  Even  now  you  were  bargainmg, 
h^use  you  did  not  consider  the  sum  sufficient,  and  you  knew  it  was  the 
price  for  me." 

'<  The  price  for  you  ?"  shrieked  M^ess,  in  a  firantic  voice.  *^  The  price 
for  you ! — ^who  dares  to  say  so,  who  can  prove  that  ?  Those  hypocrites 
and  soul-sellers,  those  fiendish  relations  of  yours !  it  is  they  who  would 
sell  you,  who  would  rob  you  of  your  lawful  nusband,  of  life  and  honour; 
who  would  make  you  a  wicked,  nuthless  woman,  and  teach  you  to  finmke 
your  husband,  your  children,  your  houses  and  home !" 
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''Van  der  Neess,"  sasd  Angela,  sadly,  ''you  ^ak  wildly;  your 
tlioiiglitB  are  confused.  Tis  not  in  ray  power  to  forsake  aU  you  talk  of, 
for  you  know  our  poor  little  child  lies  in  its  cold  gnye  ever  since  the  day* 
whni  first  you  were  so  unkind  to  me,  and  we  were  both  so  grievously 
insulted." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  cried  Van  der  N^s,  ''  all  our  misfortunes  date  from  that 
day.  You  haye  been  quite  a  different  person  ever  since ;  no  longer,  as 
before,  the  gay  and  happy  Ai^la,  who  bred  her  poor  Neess  fatithfolly, 
and  listened  to  none  but  the  good  pastor's  advice;  then  you  had  a  dear 
conscience,  and  both  knew  and  did  what  was  right." 

**  N^iess,'*  said  Angela,  rising  suddenly,  ''do  you  think  the  pastor  would 
tell  me  what  I  oufi^ht  to  do?" 

N^ess  hesitated  to  reply,  he  remembered  that  the  pastor's  austere 
virtue  had  played  him  many  a  trick  ;  but  Angela  did  not  wait  for  his 
decision.  She  prepared  to  set  out,  only  stopped  to  take  a  glasi  of  water, 
and  then  \eh  Neess  a  second  time.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  detain  her, 
for  after  all  he  could  not  be  much  worse  off  than  he  was,  and  therefore 
he  felt  inclined  to  hope  some  good  might  result  from  the  step. 

Angela  also  felt  herself  animated  with  new  hopes  when  she  set  out  on- 
her  visit.  She  no  longer  looked  for  happiness  in  any  case,  whether  she 
stayed  with  Neess,  or  followed  the  suggestions  of  her  aunt,  and  entered 
on  the  new  course  of  life  proposed  to  her.'  But  a  higher  and  more  noble- 
desire  took  possession  of  her  heart — that  which  opens  to  the  innocent 
and  nnfortunate  sufferer  a  brighter  padi  which  he  may  pursue,  without 
oomine  in  contect  with  the  ei^thly  roads  that  wind  along  far  beneath  it. 
She  wished  to  do  what  was  right,  and  prove  faithful  in  her  allegiance  to^ 
the  Alm^hty. 

With  a  qmet  and  humble  air  she  entered  Dame  Lievers*  shop.  The* 
friendly  tone  formerly  existing  between  them  had  never  been  re-esteblished,' 
for  Dame  lievers  could  not  forget  that  she  had  in  former  times  given- 
Angela  bread  to  silence  the  cravings  of  hunger;  and  now,  infloenoed  by 
the  meanest  envy,  sneered  at  the  affluence  Ajogela's  attire  betokened,  and 
^adly  s^i^ed  every  opportunity  of  making  some  sarcastic  or  malicious 
speech,  yet  without  ever  provolung  a  retort  from  poor  Angela.  '  ^ 

On  this  occasion,  as  usual.  Dame  Lievers  was  prepared  for  the  attack, 
for  the  scene  that  had  occurred  in  the  church  was  familiar  to  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  Van  der  Neess  and  Angela,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  the  latter  entered  Dame  Lievers'  house  dTter  her  illness. 

"  Ho,  ho,  Madame  N^ss !''  cried  the  dame  from  behind  her  counter, 
as  soon  as  she  espied  Angela ;  "  so  you  have  found  your  way  hither 
once  more.  Ha !  is  it  possible  you  remember  the  threshold  you  so 
often  crossed  in  former  days  in  your  little  short  threadbare  frock,  when 
you  were  so  glad  to  satisfy  your  hunger  vrith  a  loaf  of  your  humble 
servant's  bread  ?" 

Angela  stopped,  smiled  kindly  and  bowed  her  head  gratefully  to  her 
eneiny. 

"I  know,"  cried  she,  unmoved  by  Angela's  gentleness,  "a  short 
memory  is  ofren  convenient.  Affluence  creates  pride,  and  some  folks  are' 
glad  to  forget  their  former  situation,  and  the  friends  who  were  enabled  to 
assist  them,  because,  thank  Heaven,  they  had  enough  to  keep  them  fr^m 
being  beggars.  But,  pride  comes  to  a  &11 !  Those  who  give  themselves 
grand  «rs,  and  intrude  where  they  have  no  business,  must  not  be  sur- 
pnsed  if  they  are  expelled  with  sluune  and  disgrace !    1*11  tell  you  what. 
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Madame  N^ess,  if  you  had  g^ne  to  church  vrith  humiliiy  in  your  heart 
instead  of  Yanity  and  presumption ,  you  would  not  have  been  deprivied  of 
ihe  happiness  of  being  a  mother.'* 

Angela  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  hearing  this  cutting  speech; 
but  she  was  so  much  affected  by  Dame  Lievers'  harshness,  that  she  was 
seized  by  one  of  her  old  attacks  of  funtness,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes  before  her  enemy. 

^^  ril  teU  you  how  it  is,"  continued  the  angry  dame;  ^'  proud  and  arro- 
gant folk  always  think  they  manage  their  affidrs  so  cunningly^  that  no 
one  will  find  them  out ;  but  they  are  much  mistaken — it  won't  do :  a 
person  who  is  always  anxious  to  conceal  or  coyer  something,  is  just  like 
a  thief  who  strives  to  disguise  himself  in  a  cloak  that  is  too  scanty  for 
him ;  if  he  pulls  it  over  on  one  side,  it  will  not  suffice  on  the  other;  and, 
shift  and  shuffle  as  he  may,  he  will  be  sure  to  expose  himself  at  last,  and 
his  bad  conscience  into  the  bargain !" 

Those  who  really  love  truth,  and  would  sooner  abide  by  it  than  de- 
fend themselves  at  its  expense,  will  never  be  offended  to  hear  its  voices 
but,  on  the  contrary,  profit  thereby.  Angela  had  listened  in  alence; 
and  Dame  Lievers'  last  words,  far  from  offending  her,  fortified  her  in 
her  resolutions.     She  therefore  arose,  and  said,  in  a  gentle  voice : — 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Dame  Lievers;  you  are  an  experienced 
woman,  and  there  is  much  reason  in  what  you  say.*' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  began  to  mount  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  apartment  of  the  pastor,  leaving  Dame  Lievers  overwhelmed  with 
surprise. 

'^  ^hat  can  this  mean,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  ominously. 
'^  Perhaps  Van  der  Neess  may  be  in  difficulties,  and  all  this  good  far- 
tone  on  the  decline.  She  seems  to  have  pocketed  all  her  pride,  and  is 
become  wonderfully  humble.  Ah,  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  new  attacks 
on  my  stores  of  bread;  and  all  these  jewels  and  rich  dresses,  which  have 
come  nobody  knows  where  from,  will  return  the  way  they  came." 

Meanwhile  Angela,  confirmed  in  her  virtuous  resolutions^  ascended  the 
stairs  and  knocked  at  the  little  polished  oaken  door  of  the  pastor's  room. 
**  Come  in,"  cried  a  well-known  voice,  and  Angela  entered  this  asylnm 
of  peaee  and  calm  repose.  But  little  diang^  had  taken  place  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  good  pastor  and  his  wife  ;  they  had  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  bringing  up  two  little  bloonung  gixls;  and,  penectly 
satisfied  with  their  humble  lot,  the  same  air  of  cheer&l  oonteatnent  was 
atill  visible  on  their  countenances,  and  seemed  to  qpread-its  bemfiMl 
influence  on  all  around. 

The  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the  spreading  branches  of  the  old 
nnt-tree  in  the  conrt  warded  off  die  rays  of  the  sun.  Numbers  of  little 
feathered  (^risters  hopped  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  at  one  of  the 
windows,  where  the  children  were  amusing  themselves  by  feedmg  them 
with  crumbs  of  bread:  at  the  other  window,  the  pastor  was,  as  usual, 
busily  engaged  at  his  writing-table.  The  light  fell  rifi^ht  upon  poor 
Angela  as  she  stood  before  him,  and  yet  so  great  was  the  cuoange  thai  had 
taken  place,  even  in  her  outward  appearance,  that  he  did  not  imaediatdy 
recognise  hor;  even  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  chaogedt  and  no  loopr 
loud  and  ringing  as  before. 

*^  Ah,  pastor,   said  she,  sadly,  ^*  have  you  quite  forgotten  Ai^gab  T* 

The  worthy  pastor  ooidd  not  imagine  how  it  was  poaiUe  be.kadMt 
zfBioBibered  W  toonery  and  haateiSd  to  «wminnn  ^s.iafc Agin^tha  •!■ 
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joiniiig  toom.  Both  she  and  her  children  affectionately  greeted  their  old 
•£riend.  Bat  Angela  was  indeed  an  altered  being;  she  no  longer  suffered 
'herself  to  be  carried  away  thoughtlessly  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
«Qd  the  influence  of  surrounding  objects.  Her  hard  fate  preyed  heavily 
on  her  mind,  and  the  faculty  of  reflection,  which  had  been  so  lately 
-aroused,  ever  exercised  a  supreme  power  over  her. 

'^  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  reverend 
pastor/'  she  began,  after  exchanging  a  few  friendly  words  with  his  wife; 
*'  and  have  but  little  time,  for  much  depends  on  my  decision,  and  all 
must  be  done  to-day." 

Madame  Harsens  considerately  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  her  chil- 
dren, after  having  kindly  bid  farewell  to  Angela,  and  the  worthy  curate 
placed  a  chair  for  his  old  pupil  beside  the  cheerful  window,  sat  down 
opposite  her,  and  waited  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  without  any  pry" 
ing  curiosity,  but  with  an  air  of  sincere  interest. 

*^  Reverend  pastor,*'  said  Angela,  eagerly,  *'  1  am  in  a  difficult  position, 
mod  cannot  decide  between  right  and  wrong :  therefore  I  pray  you  con- 
sider for  me,  and  then  teach  me  to  see  what  is  right." 

She  then  detailed  to  him  with  a  melancholy  precision  which  proved 
how  deeply  she  had  been  affected  thereby,  the  events  that  had  occurred 
mnce  the  day  of  the  proclamation,  nor  did  she  conceal  from  him  the 
insight  she  had  obtained  into  the  true  state  of  affairs,  or  the  manner  in 
which  Ndess  and  her  aunt  had  proceeded  towards  her. 

The  worthy  pastor  was  greatly  surprised  by  this  communication.  As 
Angela  seemed  much  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  her  narration,  he  begged 
her  to  rest  for  a  little  while,  and  employed  the  time  in  reflecting  seriously 
on  these  extraordinary  circumstances. 

<^  My  daughter,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  which  had  given  both  Angela  and 
him  leisure  for  consideration,  '^  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  a  strange  turn 
to  your  humble  life,  and  I  think  it  is  very  excusable,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
•o  many  contradictory  claims  and  demands,  you  should  feel  at  a  loss  to 
dedde  on  your  course.  Yet  do  not  imagine  it  is  so  difficult  to  distin- 
guiih  right  from  wrong.  Perhaps  you  have  not  sufficiently  kept  in  mind 
die  eternal  truths  of  &e  Gospel ;  for  God's  holy  word,  in  its  beautifiil 
aimplidty,  would  soon  have  dissipated  your  uncertainty." 

<<  Does  it  say  then  that  I  must  not  be  divorced  m>m  N6ess  ?"  said 
Ang^ela.  **  la  there  no  case  in  which  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  oonsist- 
madSj  with  what  is  right?*' 

**  Abwb  camioi  say  in  every  case  that  a  marriage  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  hand  of  Crod,  there  are  instances  when,  consistently  with 
what  is  right,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved,  for,  like  every  human  action, 
it  is  HaUe  to  enor.  If  instead  of  the  honourable  feeling  and  hallowed 
feve  which  should  characterise  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  the  wicked- 
'new  of  either  of  the  parties  concerned  causes  wrongs,  hatred,  aad  confii- 
loon  dF  every  sort  to  arise,  such  a  union  is  not  one  appointed  by  God, 
hut  a  human  error,  as  distinct  as  possible  ^m  the  intention  of  the 
'iAhni^ty  in;  the  institution  of  this  holy  ordinance. 

Angela  was  silent.  Her  eyes  w«re  fixed  on  the  gprottnd,  and  she 
aeemed  lost  in  thought.     After  a  pause  the  pastor  resumed. 

^Bttt  it  was  not  to  ward  off  eartUy  sorrows  and  trials  diat  a  divosee 
has  been  permitted  by  our  church,  though  unfiortunat^y  itisoftea  sought 
Av  Timra  ol  aaiiUy  aggiandiieniaiit,  or  for  the  gntUiQadoii'of  criminal 
deiiree.    It  is  only  when  a  marriagttia^pniyndiaiat  to  lh»atanal  wdfrie 
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of  our  souls;  when  we  feel  ourselves  impeded  in  our  course  of  duty  ;  and 
when  we  are  unable  to  lead  back  our  [partner  in  matrimony  into  the 
path  of  virtue,  or  6nd  he  prevents  us  from  aspiring  to  Grod,  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  a  divorce  is  la^mil,  and  free  from  every  im- 
putation of  dbhonour." 

"  N^ess  has  done  nothing  of  all  this,"  exclaimed  Angela,  rising  calmly 
from  her  seat ;  *'  and  now  my  aunt  nmst  give  me  up,  for  I  cannot  be 
divorced  from  him  in  accordance  with  God's  holy  commands !" 

The  good  pastor  had  almost  forgotten,  in  expressing  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  that  there  was  a  case  in  point  on  which  he  was  to  decide^ 
but  Angela's  speech  recalled  this  to  his  mind. 

"  It  is  as  you  say,  Angela!"  he  said,  solemnly ;  *'  you  run  no  risk  of 
prejudicing  your  eternal  happiness  by  remaining  with  your  husband, 
and  have  no  right  to  ^ve  up  a  man  whose  passionate  attachment  to  yoa 
admits  of  the  hope  that  your  influence  may  be  productive  of  good.  Tura 
a  deaf  ear,  therefore,  to  the  seductions  of  your  aunt,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  she  acts  with  the  kindest  intentions  ;  remember  that  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  yours,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  that  you  have  been  suffered  to- 
enter  a  lower  sphere  than  that  to  which  your  birth  entitled  you ;  direct 
aU  your  attention  to  discover  what  God  designs  you  to  effect  in  this  sta* 
tion  of  life ;  firmly  resolve  to  do  His  will,  and  you  will  regain  your  cheer-^ 
fulness  and  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  shall  do  so,"  said  Angela,  in  a  clear  and  decided  voice.  She- 
breathed  more  freely,  and  her  eye  was  no  longer  fixed  on  the  ground,  but 
glanced  fearlessly  around  her. 

^'  Oh,  my  kind  friend,  now  I  feel  at  peace  with  myself  once  more.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  when  our  relations  seek  to  turn  our  hearts  astray :  we  natu- 
rally cling  to  them,  and  would  fain  believe  them  in  the  right.  Thus  it  was 
with  me,  yet  something  within  whispered,  that  if  I  followed  their  adrice 
I  should  not  breathe  freely  agun  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  now  that 
you  have  spoken,  and  convinced  me,  I  feel  all  is  ris^ht  again,  and  I  am 
content  to  bear  every  trial  for  God's  sake  who  placed  me  in  this  situation. 
But  now  I  must  settle  all  this,  and  take  leave  of  my  aunt.  Then  nobody 
shall  ever  entice  me  to  leave  my  house  again,  and  perhaps  in  time  I  may 
grow  used  to  my  old  mode  of  life  once  more,  and  be  contented  as  I  was 
formerly,  and  get  rid  of  the  secret  repugnance  I  cannot  help  feeling 
towards  Van  der  N^ess. 

**  God  will  bless  you  if  you  pray  to  Him  for  strength  to  do  His  wiH" 
cried  Harsens,  mucn  affected.  "  But  trust  not  in  your  own  strength;  it 
i9  as  a  reed,  which  every  adverse  blast  may  break.  Fray  to  Him  and  he 
will  stand  by  you,  and  enable  you  to  overcome  temptations.'' 

It  was  with  increased  interest  and  esteem  that  Harsens  saw  Angda 
depart.  Her  mind  was  perfectly  made  up,  no  shadow  of  doubt  or  uneasi- 
ness disturbed  her  peace,  and  she  hurried  away  to  terminate  the  whole 
affair  at  once.  Dame  Lievers  would  not  for  aDV  earthly  oonsidMfttioii 
have  missed  Angela's  retreat,  and  she  fixed  her  sharp  eyes  upon  her,  as 
if  to  pierce  her  very  soul.  But  the  good  lady^s  penetration  was  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  quiet,  cheerful  demeanour  of  Angela,  who  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  Dame  Lievers'  malicious  attack,  and  shook  hands  wiA 
her  kindly  at  parting,  sayine^  she  would  soon  return  when  she  was  not  so 
busy  and  could  stay  a  little  longer. 

But  Dame  Lievers  did  not  know  that  wd  love  the  whole  woxU,  irim 
we  have  formed  a  virtuous  reeolntidn. 
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And  coming  eyents  cast  their  shadows  before.— Zoc/iier«  Warning, 

h 

It  was  a  truly  dreary  and  foggy-chill  November  night.  The  old- 
town  watchman  had  just  sung  out  the  witching  hour  in  that  horrid 
plaintive  bass  so  startling  to  weak  nerves,  yet  so  oddly  contrasting  with 
the  laugh  and  the  song  from  the  little  club-room — a  sort  of  screen -slice 
from  the  greater  travellers'  coffee-room  in  the  Lothar  Tavern.  It  was 
at  Berlin  under  the  ancien  regime.  The  topics  were  such  as  may  well 
be  conceived,  where  political  and  divinity  were  caveare  to  the  wise,  and 
a  spy  might  chance  to  invite  you  to  turn  hermit  and  take  your  supper  in 
—a  cell.  What  was  cut  off",  however,  in  solemn  civil  talk — the  destinies 
of  nations,  or  their  own,  was  perhaps  more  than  made  up  by  additional 
vigour  of  imagination,  the  perfect  license  of  ribaldry  and  wit,  which 
revenged  itself  upon  authority  by  finding  a  safety-valve  for  its  over  pent- 
up  steam  in  corrupt  morals  and  taste. 

Still  there  reigned  supreme  the  old  hearty  love  and  good-fellowship, 
at  once  so  honourable  and  so  conspicuous  in  the  middle  and  better  orders 
of  "  our  fatherland."  Add,  that  nothing  draws  more  warmly  and  closely 
the  bonds  of  German  brotherhood  than  a  good  glass  of  Hochheimer  or 
Liebo-frauens-milk ;  and  had  you  seen  the  blinking  old  veteran — a  veteran 
in  mere  fields  than  one — and  a  sterling  old  major  of  the  great  Frederick's 
Royal  Guards,  his  glass  in  one  hand  and  his  huge  walking-stick  in  the 
other,  giving  such  uncommon  emphasis  and  distinction  to  the  last  toast 
to  his  queen — ^the  favourite  of  all  nearts,  and  who  melted  even  the  iron 
one  of  Napoleon — you  would  have  caught  the  glorious  impulse,  and 
lauded  and  cheerea  him  with  the  loudest.  There  is  something  so 
doubly  honest  and  hearty  in  the  cheer  of  a  veteran  who  has  served  and 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  be  he  a  poor  pensioner  or  jack- tar,  a  high 
admiral  or  commander-in-chief.  "  Worth  makes  the  man,"  and  among 
the  jovial  few  there  met  to  celebrate  their  country's  freedom  on  old 
Blucher*s  birthday,  not  one  encored  the  major's  "  hurrah"  and  "  Rhine 
song^'-  so  vociferously  as  a  sharp,  little  old  man  in  a  brown  riding-coat, 
that  seemed  almost  to  smother  him.  But  it  could  not  hide  the  genial 
soul  and  heart's  laugh,  the  keen  sparkling  eye,  jutting  witty  front,  and 
those  vivacious  lips  ever  on  the  piay^  and  flashing  smiles  instinct  with 
doable  meanings.  Bom  with  a  genius  to  preside,  and  to  inspire  a  soul 
of  mirth  into  the  most  lumpish  and  obstinate  human  clay,  he  stood  in 
rich  contrast — ^no  !  but  the  perfect  antipodes  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  most  un- 
gainly form,  that  of  Baron  Dundoff*,  a  third  original,  who,  in  point  of 
resolute  eccentricity,  no  less  than  in  argument,  would  yield  to  no  man. 
The  solemnity  he  put  on  when  solving  the  little  brown  man's  jokes  and 
witticisms  was  quite  a  standing  joke  of  itself,  and  when,  long  after  the 
flash,  the  heavy  report  of  the  distant  discovery  of  the  wit  was  heard 
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thundering  forth,  it  seemed  to  electrify  every  guest,  and  then  there  was 
another  general  outburst  at  his  expense. 

In  one  of  these  social  interludes  the  host  entered  with  a  petition  from 
one  of  those  modem  troubadours,  who,  to  their  skill  in  bagpipes,  conjuring 
tricks,  ei  hoc  gentis  omncy  seek  to  add  to  those  higher  walks  of  the  art 
which  border  upon  the  preternatural  and  the  terrible.  ^'  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable musician,"  insinuated  the  host,  while  he  expressed  a  certam 
degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of  his  going  at  all  beyond  what  the 
stnctest  priest  and  most  cautious  constable  or  spy  would  be  likely  to 
warrant.  He  looked  so  extremely  serious  when  thus  speaking,  that  there 
was  another  laugh,  and  it  was  resolved  to  admit  the  musician,  as  he  called 
himself,  without  further  parley. 

^'  There  is  only  one  dissentient,"  cried  the  little  brown  man,  ^  the 
baron,  who  is  so  terrified  that  he  cannot  speak.  Still  he  is  a  dumb 
witness,  and  his  silence  shall  ^ve  consent !" 

"  Cursed  bagpiper !"  exclaimed  the  man  of  acres,  with  a  grim  smiley 
*'  he  will  split  our  ears,  and  perhaps  make  the  roof  fly  from  over  onr 
heads." 

"  Well!"  replied  the  Brownie,  "  you  are  high  enough  to  look  over  the 
walls,  and  can  see  what  is  g^ing  on  without  being  seen — you  ha?e 
always  the  advantage  of  us." 

''  Besides  his  guitar,"  pursued  the  host,  '^  he  has  with  him  a  lai^  magic 
lantern." 

^'  Glorious !  we  shall  all  be  boys  again,"  cried  the  major.  ^'  He  is  the 
^  coming  man' — the  man  of  lights  and  shadows — he  is  the  one  for  my 
money — let  him  come  in." 

**  Are  you  mad,  major  ?"  exclaimed  the  baron,  "  you,  a  soldier,  to  talk 
of  boys  and  sentimental  nonsense.     Pray  let  me  go." 

But  the  conjuror  had  already  made  good  his  entrance,  and  the  grum- 
bling baron  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  get  past  him  to  the  door.  So  he  sat 
looking  stupid  horror  in  the  man's  face.  This  furnished  a  fresh  source  of 
happy  nits  to  the  wit,  who,  winking  to  the  host,  bade  him  remove  ^e  h^xU 
and  secure  the  door.  It  was  a  treat  in  itself  to  watch  the  faces  of  6oiii£ue 
and  the  portly  baron  when  the  travelling  artist  began  to  ply  his  trade. 
The  walls  began  to  look  alive  with  the  terrific  frescoes  of  the  painter^ 
shadowy  powers,  and  the  viva  voce  illustrations  were  in  a  style  of  norrible 
keeping  with  the  witchery  of  the  hour  and  the  scene.  The  wit's  com* 
mentaries  were  regarded  as  little  less  than  profane  swearing,  or  rather 
blasphemy,  by  the  trembling  host  and  his  tall  guest,  who  momentarify 
expected  to  see  the  roof  fall  in  or  fly  away  witJ^  them.  The  oonjnror 
felt  his  power,  and,  like  a  proud  and  daring  victor,  redoubled  Ae  terror  of 
his  to  them  unhallowed  art.  Suddenly  in  the  magic  circle  there  i^ 
peared  a  mysterious-looking  personaee,  dressed  in  a  funereal  suit,  witii 
chop-fietllen  visage,  deep  wrinkles,  and  a  bald  head.  He  was  seated  in  a 
chair,  his  chin  well  lathered  with  soap-suds,  ready  for  the  operator's  hand* 
Flourishing  his  raaor,  stood  the  evil  one  in  full  costume,  with  all  his  oU 
conventional  attributes  in  amiable  relief — the  cloven  foot  and  honii  oon- 
q>icuous  at  either  end.  Whetting  the  instrument  was  an  operation  disl 
seemed  to  deprive  the  baron  of  the  power  even  of  attempting  his  em^ 
The  showman  himself  appeared  to  regard  the  figure  with  a  certata  kind 
of  shyness,  leaving  offhis  voluble  commentary,  as  if  to  let  die  tfaingqpeak 
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fer  itself.     Suddenly  the  major,  breaking  the  horrid  pause,  exckdmed  in 
his  blunt  style, 

"  Quick  march  !  out  with  the  moral — ^bah  !** 

Obedient  to  the  word,  the  man  resumed,  in  the  same  monotonous  tone, 

**  Here,  gentlemen,  you  behold  that  reprobate  old  heretic,  Dr.  Faustus, 
ihe  great  agitator,  who  struck  up  a  financial  league  with  another  gentle- 
man, who  shall  be  nameless.  His  hour  is  on  the  last  stroke.  In  the 
£kenes8  of  his  own  valet  Sir  Beelzebub,  approaches^  on  pretence  of  shaving 
him,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of — ah  !  it  is  done !  Let  us  call  the  next." 

"  Stop,  stop!"  cried  the  baron  ;  "lights,  lights;  let  me  out — I  will  see 
no  more." 

Candles  were  brought  in  amidst  the  uproarious  merriment  of  the  wit 
and  other  members,  to  the  evident  relief  of  host  and  guest.  The  show- 
man's Mephistopheles,  in  the  shape  of  a  dancing  dog,  held  the  plate  in 
Mb  mouth,  the  pieces  poured  in,  and  making  a  profiision  of  bows,  the 
happy  impostor  of  the  day  "  made  himself  scarce." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  baron?"  inquired  the  major ;  "  are  you 
refolving  a  problem,  or  have  you  fallen  in  love?*' 

"Verily  !"  pursued  the  malicious  wit,  "he  looks  uncommonly  pale; 
better  take  a  glass  of  negus,  my  dear  fellow,  and  go  to  bed." 

For  some  seconds  the  lumpy  mass  of  aristocracy  remained  quite  still ; 
then  it  began  to  heave  and  agitate,  and  finally  to  emit  a  strange  kind  of 
wild,  g^tteral  sounds,  attended  with  an  awful  rumbling,  Hke  that  of  a 
Tolcano  before  it  succeeds  in  venting  its  pent-up  rage. 

"  You  are  a  set  of  Atheists  and  blasphemers.  I  suspected,  but  now  I 
know  it.  Fie  upon  you,  to  sit  and  witness  such  things.  I  hardly  think  I 
am  safe  in  speaking  to  you !  a  plague  upon  you  and  your  club — was  that 
a  crack  in  the  roof  ?     Holy  mother  and  all  the  saints !" 

"  It  was  only  the  major  slapping  hb  boot,"  interposed  the  wit;  "  pray 
oblige  us,  and  go  on." 

**  Go  off,  you  mean,"  rejoined  the  major,  "  for  he  is  full  primed;  I  hope 
he  will  not  explode." 

**  He  is  going  to  blow  us  up,  at  all  events,"  said  ihe  wit;  "but  let  him 
look  to  himself.  Don't  you  see  the  conjuror^s  shadow  waving  his  mag^c 
rod  there,  just  above  the  baron's  head?"  at  the  same  time  he  coolly  took  a 
pinch  of  snuffl 

"Where?  where?  Good  lord  preserve  us!"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
casting  a  timid  glance  round  him  and  above,  while  the  rumbling  continued 
loader  than  before.     At  length  he  contrived  to  bring  forth — 

"  Yes,  I  say  Atheists,  if  you  refuse  to  believe  what  I  am  going  to  relate; 
I  will  disburden  my  mind  of  that,  and  then  I  will  say,  *  Heaven  speed 
yon,  and  leave  you  to  your  fete." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  the  wit ;  "  you  could  not  confer  a 
gxeater  obligation  upon  your  best  friends." 

The  baron  pondered,  but  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  sarcasm,  which 
lie  only  arrived  at  three  days  afWwards,  when  he  sent  his  own  valet — 
it  was  that  demon-valet  which  had  so  horrified  him,  for  he  thought  he 
conld  trace  an  exact  resemblance  to  his  own — to  demand  an  explanation. 
At  present,  he  only  observed — 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  have  just  now  arrived  firom  Silesia.  Listen ; 
and  then  you  can  tlunk  and  say  as  many  impieties  as  yon  please.     All  I 
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ask  is,  to  stop  till  I  am  gone.  Well,  last  night  I  slept  at  Hellenau.  I 
liad  eaten  a  light  supper — " 

''  Is  that  possible  ?*'  cried  the  wit ;  ''  might  not  that  impression  have 
heen  rather  the  result  of  a  heavy  one — a  delusion,  a  nightmare  ?'* 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?**  replied  the  g^od  baron,  with  perfect  bon- 
hammie,  but  loolung  anxiously  round  him.  *'  I  think  I  said  I  was  stand- 
ing at  a  window  in  the  post-house — " 

*'  No,  you  did  not ;  but  you  say  it  now,'*  interposed  the  incorrigible 
major,  with  his  usual  sangfroid,     "  And  so  you  were  standing — " 

"  In  the  large  bow-window  of  the  house/  continued  the  baron,  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity,  "  waiting  the  arrival  of  my  horses,  when  my 
eye  fell  upon  the  opposite  house." 

"  Unhappy  house  I"  exclaimed  the  wit ;  "  what  a  fall !  a  bomb-shell  or 
a  cong^eve  would  have  been  nothing  to  it.     So  your  eye  fell." 

"  I  looked,  I  say,  and  saw  in  the  opposite — ^" 

Ere  he  could  get  a  word  further,  the  slow  and  solemn-looking  per- 
sonage was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  new  actor  upon  the 
stage — noble- looking,  and  apparently  not  much  above  forty  years  of  age. 
Spite  of  snow-storm,  and  keen,  icy  blast,  he  wore  only  a  light  cloak,  just 
fastened  by  a  single  clasp  ;  he  had  no  snow-boots  or  overalls,  and  seemed 
to  treat  the  tempest  without,  like  the  roaring  stove  within,  with  infinite 
manly  contempt.  Taking  off  his  broad  slouched  hat,  without  deigning 
a  single  salute,  he  shook  off  the  snow,  and  it  was  evident,  from  his  whole 
bearing,  and  the  military  style  of  his  dress,  that  he  had  seen  service,  and 
been  accustomed  to  hard  fare  as  well  as  to  obey — and  perhaps  to 
command.  Not  a  passing  glance  did  he  bestow  upon  the  old  members 
of  "  The  Jovial,"  as  he  took  his  seat  at  a  small  empty  table  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  Instead  of  asking  for  what  he  wanted,  he  marked  on  the 
bill  of  fare  the  articles  with  liis  pencil,  and  handed  it  to  the  waiter.  He 
then  took  up  a  Daily  News,  and,  as  if  he  had  the  organ  of  concentra- 
tion remarkably  developed,  became  so  absorbed  in  it,  that  the  waiter  had 
some  difficulty  in  rousing  him  ;  when,  to  the  baron's  horror,  looseniDg 
his  neck -tie,  he  silently  pointed  to  his  throat. 

"  Shave,  sir,  shave  ? — don*t  shave  here,  sir — no,  air^ — only  oursdves." 

"  Don't  believe  him,"  exclaimed  the  wit,  to  the  stranger ;  **  he  is  a 
shaver,  and  a  very  queer  shaver  ;  like  his  master,  who  has  just  been  here 
j(how  Baron  Dundoff  trembled),  he  shaves  his  customers'  pockets  dose 
enough." 

The  stranger  laughed,  but  it  was  a  queer  laugh,  as  he  bade  Ae  waiter 
4*a8tep  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  observing, 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  mzors ;  I  want  to  eat  and  not  to  shave.'* 

The  old  club-men  looked  on,  especially  the  little  brown  man,  noi  a 

little  entertained.     The  latter  amused  himself  with  drawing  eanealures 

upon  the  fly-leaf  of  his  betting-book,  which  he  passed  round  to  the  other 

members,  when  all  at  once  the  lidron  gave  a  loud  cry.     The  flame  of  a 

.    candle  had  come  into  too  close  juxta-position  with  the   top   of  the 

...'fitr^mger's  peruke,  and  there  was  a  glorious  blaze.     Td  sn&teh  it  off, 

l  t^raiqple  it  under  his  feet,  and  to  rescue  his  ^'news"  and  hb  jcnnft^' «p- 

..peared  the  work  of  a  moment,  as  the  strabger  sat,  l>ldd-h^Ld^-t^rtif4he 

.,  wl^iJte  naplcia  at  his  neck,  presenting  to  the  astonished'  tnembo^  the 

precise  living  likeness  of  the  sh4dowy  doctor  of  infldel  Ytf^te^  'ilrhlid'liad 
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just  undereone  so  unpleasant  an  operation.     What  were  the  haronV 
sensations  men ! 

Meantime,  the  newly-arrivedy  throwing  aside  the  journal,  called  for 
his  bill,  paid  it,  and,  with  the  same  sangfroid^  resumed  his  slouched  hat 
and  cloak,  and  took  himself  off.  The  members  followed  him  with  all 
their  eyes  ;  and  the  blunt  major  sent  a  flying  shot,  in  the  shape  of  an 
epigram,  at  his  rear. 

"  That  is  good,"  cried  the  wit ;  "  but  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  conjuror  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoys ;  he  is  really  one 
of  the  great  impostors  of  his  day.  Wliat  a  perfect  resemblance  between 
the  shadow  and  the  substance !  I  see  the  good  baron  is  delighted  at 
the  decided  talent  so  boldly  exhibited  by  his  contemporary  and  friend." 

**  Beware  how  you  halloa,"  replied  the  major,  "  before  you  are  half  out 
of  the  wood !" 

"  Let  me  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  beseech  you,"  exclaimed 
the  baron,  **  while  I  am  here,  or  you  will  never  hear  it  from  my  lips ! 
It  will  now  doubly  interest  you. 

"  I  was  looking  into  the  opposite  window,  which  became  suddenly 
illuminated ;  and  I  saw  the  same  figure  exactly  as  our  magician  of  the 
lantern  exhibited  it  to  us,  and  the  same  as — it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it— 
you  yourselves  have  just  seen  in  living  form  and  lineaments  enter  and  go 
out  of  this  very  room.  And  the  like  demoniac  figure  stood  close  by  the 
man  in  black — the  bald-headed,  keen,  and  very  intelligent-looking  fellow, 
with  his  spectacles  on — and  whetted  his  razor,  and  began  to  shave. 

"  Well !  the  horses  arrived,  and  off  I  set ;  stiU  the  strange  sight  was 
ever  present  to  me,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  that  what  you  have  all 
seen  to-day  has  not  tended  to  remove  the  unpleasant  impression  from  my 
mind.  I  wish  you  could  explain  it  away — I  will  give  you  a  dinner  and 
dozen.'* 

The  little  brown  man  laughed  out ;  but  the  others  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  more  than  met  the  eye  in  such  a  combination  of  coin- 
cidences of  the  kind.  An  amusing  discussion,  worthy  the  dialectics  of 
the  old  schools,  followed,  which  was  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  major  in 
a  fit  of  extreme  impatience  : 

"  What  is  the  use  of  splitting  hairs  about  nothing.  It  was  quite  & 
correct  transaction.  We  have  seen  that  his  Sootyship  did  not  foreclose 
a  single  hour  before  the  appointed  date ;  and  if  Dr.  Faustus  should  again 
make  his  appearance,  I  should  like  to  inquire  how  he  contrives  to  shoe 
his  amiable  valet — whether  he  employs  a  shoemaker  or  a  blacksmith  to 
provide  him  with  the  needful." 

*'  Your  curiosity  will  hardly  be  gratified,  I  think,  to-night,**  replied  the 
wit ;  ''  and  I  shall  therefore  sleep  mine  off,  and  recommend  you  to  da 
the  same.     Good  night !" 

II. 

Again,  upon  the  usual  evening,  the  "jovial**  friends  met  at  the  same 
hour  and  place ;  and  again  the  phantasmagorian  wonders  were  as  loudly 
bruited  in  their  ears.  Already  had  the  bluff  major-president  made  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  an  inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  as  to  the  how 
and  the  where  the  show-impostor  had  obtained  a  copy — for  such  it 
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eyidently  appeared— of  the  original  whom  they  had  recently  seen.  So 
it  was  agreed  to  call  him  in  ;  and,  with  slight  variations  of  commentaij, 
the  same  scenes  were  re-exhibited,  and  the  old-established  litany  sung. 

It  was  then  the  major,  assuming  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor^  put  a 
few  curious  and  searching  questions  to  the  wandering  artist. 

^*  Alas !  my  dear  sirs,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  the  most  naive  tone 
possible,  '*  were  you  only  aware  how  dear  and  precious  to  me  that  poor 
shadow  is,  you  would  not  probe  a  wound  that  ever  bleeds  ;  from  that 
image  my  entire  happiness  was  once  derived.  Ah !  could  I  ever  succeed 
in  finding  the  original  of  that  copy — for  it  is  one — I  should  consider 
myself  blessed  indeed." 

"  Wretch !"  cried  the  blunt  major,  quite  out  of  himself ;  "  do  you 
mean  that  you  would  give  yourself  to  the  devil,  eh  ?'* 

"  Not  so,  my  worthy  sir  ;  not  so.  I  have  been  through  life  a  sincere 
Christian  ;  and  believe  me,  the  original  of  the  Satan-shade  is  more 
especially  a  very  charitable  and  excellent  soul.  He  is  a  person  of  con- 
sideration, moreover,  and  the  state  barber  of  Hellenau." 

"  The  state  barber  at  Hellenau  ?"  cried  the  little  bro^-n  man,  ejemg 
the  baron — for  a  little  explanation  had  made  them  better  friends  than 
before — ^'  it  is  rather  a  singular  compliment  you  have  paid  him,  and  not 
one  of  which  every  one  would  be  proud.  There  is  some  mystery — that 
is,  some  imseen  chain  of  connexion  in  all  this — of  which  your  vision, 
haron,  was  only  a  link,  which,  I  confess,  I  should  like  to  see  cleared 
up." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  not,"  replied  the  showman,  much  moved,  "  but  could  I 
see  once  more  the  original  of  my  second  figure,  willingly  would  I  lay 
down  these  grey  hairs  in  the  dust." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  retorted  the  baron  ;  "  d — n  all  sentiment ;  there  is  no 
need  of  that.  Had  you  last  time  only  remained  half  an  hour  longer  here, 
you  would  have  hsid  that  pleasine.  There,  in  that  very  seat,  sat  your 
ahaven  heretic ;  aye,  and  showed  himself  no  shadow  by  his  manner  of 
attacking  the  roast-beef." 

Each  member  confirmed  what  the  baron  s^d,  to  the  infinite  surprise 
of  the  poor  man — now  no  longer  the  proud  actor  he  had  been. 

^'Is  it  possible?"  he  exclaimed,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks; 
*'  surely,  gentlemen,  you  would  not  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  an 
old  man's  last  surviving  hope,  if,  indeed,  a  merciful  Providence  has  so 
£ai  compassionated  him.  If  he  be  the  same,  formed  by  my  own  happy 
device,  I  shall  yet  live  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  my  long  love  imd 
fidelity.  Forgive  me  if  I  sit  down  in  your  presence — a  poor  itinerant 
showman  as  I  am,  but  my  knees  fail  me — the  prospect  of  the  crown  to 
all  my  labours  is  too  overpowering;  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die." 

He  sank  on  a  chair,  breathed  hard,  and  grew  deadly  pale ;  and  the 
heavy,  unwieldly  baron,  the  standing  jest  and  butt  of  the  club,  was  the 
first  to  run  to  his  aid,  and  pour  a  good  glass  of  eau  de  vie  down  the 
fainting  man*s  throat. 

The  baron's  unwonted  activity  quite  astonished  the  other  memfaen, 
who  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  reflection  upon  their  own  want  of  humaniljf. 
The  bluff  major,  slapping  him  on  the  back,  swore  that  he  was  worak 
them  all  put  together,  and  if  he  would  only  consent  to  stick  by  ths 
honest  '^  Jovials,"  he  should  be  made  perpetual  dictator — aj,  prendeDi 
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for  life.  But  the  baron  was  too  occupied  with  the  unhappy  man,  who 
had  so  much  terrified  him  not  long  before,  to  pay  attention  to  anything 
else ;  and  having  restored  and  reassured  him,  he  evinced  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  clear  up  the  apparent  mystery,  and  learn  the  nature  of  his 
adventures. 

"  It  was  my  fortune,  gentlemen,  once,"  began  the  poor  fellow,  "  to 
serve  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  masters.  My  father  was  steward  in 
his  father's  family ;  I  was  the  foster-brother,  and  became  the  companion 
zmther  than  the  servant  of  the  noble  son,  attended  him  in  his  travels, 
and  was  treated  by  him  more  like  a  fiiend  than  a  mere  dependant.  But 
how  we  were  separated — how  I  lost  so  good  a  master — is,  alas !  that 
which  I  may  not  tell — ^part  of  his  own  life  and  adventures,  which  I  can- 
not consider  myself  at  liberty  to  make  known." 

"Thed — 1  you  cannot!"  cried  the  major;  "do  you  mean  to  make 
fools  of  us  ?" 

"Yes!"  pursued  the  wit ;  " to  blow  hot  and  blow  cold  in  the  same 
breath  is  a  little  too  much  for  the  stoutest  philanthropy  ;  if  you  do  not 
make  a  clean  conscience  of  all  you  have  upon  it,  I  slmll  think  you  one 
of  the  rankest  impostors  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  baron,  who  had  been  most  severe  before,  now  took  up  the  cudgels 
in  the  poor  man*s  defence. 

**  Go  to  your  seats,  I  say,**  he  observed,  "  if  I  am  to  be  your  presi- 
dent, and  let  him  say  just  as  much  or  little  as  he  pleases.  It  will 
please  me." 

^'So  far,  then,  I  may  venture  to  say,  as  a  trusty  servant,  though 
bound  to  no  secrecy,  that,  being  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
aeoompany  him  at  that  time,  but  soon  after,  ha?ing  settled  some  im- 
portant affairs  of  his,  I  rejoined  him ;  nor  did  I  ever  leave  him  more  till 
after  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  from  that  hour  separated  us,  I  fear, 
for  ever.  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  ascertain  what  became  of  him. 
Hence  the  different  disguises  I  assumed — the  different  characters  of  a 
wandering  artist,  actor,  musician,  showman — everything  which  could,  by 
possibility,  be  likely  to  bring  me,  through  high- ways  or  bye- ways,  the 
dightest  intelligence  respecting  him  I  sought.  How  many  capitals  and 
strange  countries  I  have  visited,  it  would  be  idle  to  recount.  East,  west, 
north,  and  south — by  advertisement,  by  public  journals,  by  researches  of 
every  kind — by  sea  and  land,  did  I  still  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clue  to 
his  existence  and  his  movements  ;  but  returned  home,  heart-broken  and 
wearied  after  all.  For  I  at  last  concluded  that  he  was  dead,  convinced 
that  I  should  rejoin  him  no  more  on  earth;  filled  with  a  strange,  sad 
resignation,  that  enabled  me  to  support  life,  till  you  struck  again  upon  a 
dbord  which  gave  sounds  of  hope.  While  in  that  mood,  returning  sadly 
through  the  streets  of  Hellenau,  I  entered  the  old  barber's  shop. 
Seating  myself  before  the  looking-glass,  the  chattering  little  citizen 
boaied  in  retailing  the  last  news,  my  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  a  portrait 
onder  the  mirror ;  and  it  was  a  copy  of  that  portrait  which  you  saw 
reflected  as  large  as  life  from  my  magpc-glass.  You  may  imagine  my 
iorprise  on  beholding  the  ever-present  features  of  my  lost  and  absent 
master.  The  people  there  supposed  that  I  had  gone  mad;  for  seizing 
the  portrait,  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  bosom,  so  that  they  ran  out  in 
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alarm,  called  in  a  doctor,  and  the  gensdarmes,  vfho  held  me  down  by 
force  while  I  was  bled.  *  Do  what  you  will  with  me/  I  cried,  *  only  do 
not  deprive  me  of  this  precious  gem.  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him,  and  I 
will  pay  you  whatever  price  you  may  desire.'  '* 

"  What  I"  interrupted  the  barber,  "  are  you  still  raving  ? — ^the  price, 
forsooth,  of  a  paltry  drawing  like  this.  It  was  my  own  handiworl^  and 
that  is  the  chief  value  I  ever  attached  to  it." 

**  Your  own  work !"  I  repeated,  "  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?*'  retorted  the  merry  shaver.  **  I  took  it  from  a  scene  in 
my  own  life,  and  it  is  meant  as  a  perpetual  memento  mori  for  my  wife, 
who  persisted  in  declaring  that  I  am  no  artist,  although  I  feel  that  I  am 
essentially  artistical  to  the  backbone.  Now,  to  convince  her  that  I  am 
barber,  actor,  and  painter  in  one,  I  hung  it  up  there,  painted  as  it  was 
from  the  very  life." 

"  From  the  life ! — that  is  stranger  still." 

**  To  be  sure  !  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  You  see  I  am  a  director- 
and  shareholder  of  the  Theatre  Royal  here.  Last  year  we  brought '  Dr. 
Faustus'  upon  the  boards,  and  I  played  the  part  of  Mepkisiopkeles, 
One  evening,  just  as  I  was  going  out  ready  dressed  and  masked,  there 
entered  my  shop  a  livery  servant  in  haste,  with  a  special  request  to  attend 
his  master,  who  was  then  a  passenger  at  the  Crown.  I  might  name  my 
own  price ;  but  I  pleaded  the  importance  of  my  engagement  and  the 
strange  attire ;  but  he  would  hear  of  no  excuses,  as  if  it  were  some 
matter  of  life  and  death,  and  almost  dragged  me  to  the  hotel,  although 
the  promise  of  extra  pay  was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Besides,  I  had 
just  time,  and  being  sure  of  my  acting  salary,  might  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

^'  Well,  so  I  found  the  strange  man,  seated  in  state,  as  it  were,  in 
the  old  billiard-room  of  the  Crown  Hotel.  He  did  not  even  return  a 
grunt  for  my  polite  salutation,  but  sat  as  grand  as  Jupiter  upon  a  doud. 
He  appeared  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  Mephistopheles  in  a  barber.  So 
still  and  statue-like  might  have  sat  the  shade  of  Hector  on  the  last  night 
of  the  fall  of  Troy.  It  was  the  nearest  I  ever  remember  to  shaving  the 
dead." 

"  Alas,  my  dear  master !"  here  broke  out  the  narrator,  '*  thy  noHe 
heart  was  broken,  and  could  never  warm  or  beat  again." 

But  he  repressed  the  tears  ready  to  start,  and  pursued  his  sad  story. 
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THE  CONFEDERATES;  OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  MARGARET  OF 

PARMA. 

AN  HISTOBICAL  ROMANCE. 

Chapter  V. 

The  consequences  which  were  naturally  enough  expected  to  result 
from  the  last  narrated  circumstance  did  not  fail  to  take  place ;  hut  as  the 
event  had  been  probably  anticipated  only  by  a  few  days,  Mary  was  by  no 
means  a  suflTerer.  On  the  contrary,  the  morning  sun  which  rose  brightly, 
as  if  to  escort  with  its  glad  rays  the  imperial  party  on  their  road  home- 
ward, greeted  the  arrival  of  a  little  heiress  to  the  wealth  of  the  Van 
Meerens ;  and  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  both  mother  and  child  were  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  with  which 
the  affectionate  husband  hailed  this  happy  termination  to  all  his  anxieties, 
nor  were  Paul  and  his  numerous  friends  backward  in  sharing  his  joy. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mary  her  child  had  been  instantly  baptised ; 
but  the  christening  was  delayed  until  the  time  when  the  mother  could 
take  her  place  at  the  entertainment  with  which  the  ceremony  was  to 
terminate.  All  her  friends  and  relations  who  could  absent  themselves 
for  a  few  days  from  Mechlin  joined  those  of  her  husband,  and  the  party 
that  assembled  on  the  destined  morning  was  both  numerous  and  gay, 
when  the  little  stranger  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Margaret ;  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  presents  were  showered  upon  the 
infant  and  its  mother,  such  as  would  shame  these  economical  times. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  Mary  begged  for  a 
private  interview  with  Father  Eustace,  who  had  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
when  the  priest  entered  the  chamber  where  she  sat,  his  look  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  sadness  as  he  gazed  on  her  and  her  little  burden. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  he,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  conceal  the 
tear  that  glistened  on  his  lonc^,  dark  lashes.  '^  I  cannot  forget  the  visions 
I  once  dreamed  in  this  very  house.  A  sight  like  this  I  once  thoufi^ht 
itould  before  now  have  blessed  my  eyes — a  happy,  fond  mother,  and  her 
infant.  But  alas !  where  now  is  she  for  whom  I  had  dared  to  entertain 
these  hopes  ?*'  After  a  moment's  pause  he  continued : — "  She  has  long 
been  happier  in  that  bright  world  in  which  her  spirit  has  found  an  early 
refuge ;  and  a  few  years  more  will  teach  the  hearts  of  those  whose  mortal 
weakness  still  betrays  them  into  sinful  regrets,  to  rejoice  in  the  trials  that 
have  purified  her  soul.  But  seeing  you  here — m  this  very  room — I 
confess  made  me  weak.  I  almost  felt  faint.  I  am  now  much  better. 
What  would  you  of  me  ?" 

Mary  shrank  from  the  expression  of  intense  mental  suffering  which 
one  glance  at  the  countenance  of  the  Pr^montr^  revealed  to  her.  She 
replied  mechanically — 

"  Death  often  visits  the  young." 

"  It  is  not  her  death,"  said  the  Premontre,  "but  the  manner! — the 
manner !     Oh !  had  you  seen  her  as  1  did !" 

The  monk's  frame  trembled  under  the  excess  of  his  emotion.  Mary 
felt  a  slight  shudder  creep  over  her,  as  horrible  images  were  thus  brought 
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before  her  imagination.     As  if  moved  by  an  involuntary  emotion,  she 

Eressed  her  unconscious  treasure  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  said  in  a 
urried  tone— 

"  It  is  partly  because  I  am  as  anxious  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul 
of  this  poor  innocent,  that  I  have  exposed  you  to  these  reminiscences, 
Father  Eustace,  though  I  had  not  foreseen  that  they  would  have  been 
recalled  so  vividly.  It  was  to  intreat — to  implore  you  to  watch  over  my 
child,  that  I  have  sought  this  interview.  You  alone  can  preserve  my 
sweet  Margaret  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  her  from  her  very  cradle. 
To  you  alone  can  I  apply,  for  to  whom  else  dare  I  entrust  those  secrets 
on  which  the  safe^  of  all  that  are  dear  to  me  depend  ?  Father  Eustace, 
save  my  child !  Let  not  my  Margaret  grow  up  to  loveliness, — to  be 
loved, — to  perish — as  she  did !" 

'*  Soothe  yourself,  I  beg,"  said  the  priest,  in  accents  so  low  and  tremu- 
lous that  Mary's  eager  ear  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  words — "  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

^'  Presei*ve  my  child  from  her  fate,"  continued  Mary,  with  increasing 
emotion ;  '^  you  know  the  unfortunate  opinions  of  her  father,  her  unde, 
those  of  their  best  friends,  and  the  constant  inmates  of  this  house ;  all  think 
alike.  I  am  but  a  simple,  unenlightened  woman.  How  can  my  weak 
voice  be  raised  in  opposition  to  the  best  of  husbands,  and  the  kindest  of 
brothers  ?  If  I  told  Paul  the  misery  which  I  dread  he  may  bring  upon 
this  house,  he  would  instantly  depart, — go  alone  through  the  wide 
world, — shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  before  our  threshold,  and  my  selfish, 
ingrate  heart  would  never  know  peace  again ;  nor  could  Comeuos  con- 
tinue  to  love  her  who  had  banished  his  unhappy  brother.  And  yet,  if  a 
firmer  hand  than  mine  does  not  watch  over  this  innocent  one,  and  guide 
her  in  the  true  path  from  earliest  childhood,  it  maddens  me  to  think  what 
may  be  the  result !  She  will,  she  must  become  a  heretic  Then  kings 
and  their  ministers, — the  cruel  laws, — the  church, — the  very  elements^ 
will  unite  against  her.  Oh !  rather  than  I  should  live  to  see  such  a  day 
I  would  now,  willingly,  put  an  end  to  my  child's  unconscious  existenoe ! 
You, — ^you  alone,  Father  Eustace,  can  support  me  and  her  through  the 
trials  of  ensuing  years.  Promise  to  watch  over  her,  and  maintain  her  in 
the  only  faith  that  affords  safety  to  life  and  limb  in  these  stormy 
times." 

'*  It  is  a  severe  task  you  would  impose  upon  one  who  had  hoped  to 
remain  for  ever  a  stranger  to  all  that  passed  on  earth, — ^to  wander  on 
through  his  appointed  time  of  probation  without  endangering  his  peaee 
by  any  tie  that  might  bind  him,  however  remotely,  to  this  world  and  its 
sorrows.  It  was  for  this  that  I  renounced  all  its  seductions,"  continued 
the  monk,  more  in  commune  with  his  own  thoughts  than  in  reply  to  the 
pale  and  agitated  Mary,  who  stood  gazing  intently  on  him.  **  But,  per- 
Dlips,  the  motive  was  sinful.  Perhaps  to  shun  thus  the  afflietioos  in- 
separable from  the  affections  of  our  nature, — to  fly  from  the  aetin^  «( 
life,  was,  after  all,  but  the  braving  of  the  will  of  Providence.  This  mm 
trial,  thrown  in  my  path,  may  be  sent  to  punish  my  eowardiee ;  for  it 
wiU  be  a  tie, — it  will  be  an  affection,  and,  therefore,  a  cause  fbr  frvsh 
suffering^  Thus  called  upon,  however,  duty  forbids  that  I  eliould  penaH 
a  soul  to  stray  from  the  flock,  even  if  my  hesrt  could  resist  a  moUut^s 
appeal     Alas!  alas!  that  she  should  have  thought  of  meT 
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''But,"  S£ud  Mary,  "whom  could  I  trust?  Paul's,  my  husband'Sf 
»fcty, — are  they  not  involved  m  my  discretion  ?" 

**  True, — most  true,"  answered  the  monk,  with  eagerness.  "  Paul's 
la&ty  alone  ought  to  be  my  constant  thought.  Have  I  not  promised  my 
i&  should  know  no  other  care  ?  Rest  quiet,  my  child,"  continued  lie 
nore  calmly,  "  all  other  considerations, — all  other  wishes  shall  be  secon- 
Uiy  in  my  mind,  from  this  day  forth,  to  the  trust  you  have  imposed  upon 
ne.  I  cannot  but  think  you  were  inspired  by  Heaven  itself  in  your 
(oleom  appeal,  and  that  this  holy  charge  has  been  committed  to  me  by  a 
ligher  will  than  your  own.  To  that  I  submit.  First  among  my  duties 
Jiall  I,  from  this  day  forth,  consider  the  preserving  of  a  soul  thus 
mtrusted  to  me  firom  all  the  perils  that  may  threaten  it.  Margaret^'* 
iontinued  he,  solemnly,  putting  his  hands  on  the  brow  of  the  innocent 
lumberer,  "  I  adopt  thee  as  the  child  of  my  affection,  as  truly  as  though 
hou  hadst  been  hersr  He  raised  his  mild,  eloquent  orbs  to  those  skies 
o  which  his  prayers  were  addressed,  and  his  additional  blessing  met  no 
Dortal  ear. 

Maiy  wept,  and  yet  her  mind  was  soothed  and  comforted.  It  might 
»  said  that  in  those  tears  she  vented  the  anxieties  that  had  so  often 
pressed  upon  her  mind,  since  first  she  expected  to  become  a  mother, 
inxieties  which  had  augmented  to  a  most  distressing  degree  since  her 
liild  had  proved  a  girl.  Now  her  long  oppressed  heart  was  relieved. 
Without  betraying  or  offending  those  whom  she  cherished,  she  had  pro- 
ided  for  the  safety  of  the  new  object  of  her  cares,  and  would,  as  it  grew 
^  trained  in  the  right  way,  be  enabled,  like  other  mothers  to  indulge  in 
nj  visions  of  unclouded  happiness  and  success  for  her  child.  Secure  in 
he  guidance  of  a  stronger  mind  than  her  own  she  determined  henceforth 

0  discard  all  fears  concerning  the  future.  Thus  it  was  that  when  she 
ippeared  at  the  head  of  her  table,  her  fsu^e  bright  with  smiles,  not  the 
Dost  deeply  versed  in  the  variability  of  the  feminine  mood  could  have 
livined  the  cares  that  had  depressed  her  heart  but  a  few  hours  previously. 

But  whilst  she  thus  reflected  on  her  beaming  countenance  the  gladness 
if  all  around,  she  had  unconsciously  planted  a  fresh  thorn  in  a  breast 
hat  had  vainly  dreamed  to  stifle  all  human  feeling  beneath  the  folds  of 

1  monk's  robe,  and  had  laid  open,  perhaps,  a  train  of  regrets  felt  all  too 
ate,  of  thoughts  which  had  long  been  unavailing.  If  so,  neither  she  nor 
iDj  other  being  ever  became  acquainted  with  the  fact;  for  none  that  day 
raced  the  pale  and  silent  Father  Eustace  in  his  soUtary  walk  through 
he  Hoypoort,  nor  marked  his  eye  when  it  first  glanced  on  the  plain 
found  lura.  Whatever  the  weakness  of  his  nature  he  triumphed  over 
fcy  for  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  £ur  serene  and  meekly  resigned  when  he 
e-entered  the  gates  of  St.  Michael. 

Jleanwhile,  the  festive  board  of  Cornelius  van  Meeren  groaned  be- 
teath  all  the  good  things  that  graced  the  meals  of  those  days.  The  dis- 
play of  his  crystals  might  truly  have  been  termed  brilliant.  Here  the 
TeDetian  glass,  whose  supposed  antipathy  to  poisons  had  invested  it 
rith  peculiar  value,  displayed  its  milky  hue  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
overed  wine-cup.  Near  it,  the  richly  faceted  goblet  tempted  the  lip  to 
lortake  of  its  golden  contents ;  for  the  Rhenish  wines  were  then,  as  now, 
tiost  in  request.  There  a  tankard  of  silver,  exquisitely  wrought;  a  little 
herub  at  either  side,  and  perhaps  a  third  perched  upon  the  lid,  invited 
be  hand  to  possess  itself  of  this  specimen  of  Italian  taste  and  skilly  con- 
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taining  to  the  unimaginative  a  scarcely  less  tempting  one  of  Flemish 
brewery.  Master  John  Sturgeon  had  presented  to  his  hostess  a  golden 
knife  and  fork — the  latter  being  at  the  time  of  modem  invention — 
curiously  inlaid  with  stones  of  price,  which  made  no  mean  appearance 
amidst  the  general  display.  Fresh  rushes  had  been  strewed  on  «ie  floor, 
and  the  walls  looked  gayer  than  ever  under  the  very  choicest  looms  of 
the  host.  To  dwell  upon  the  rich  collection  of  vases  of  every  sort — to 
number  all  the  solids  and  fluids  that  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  guests 
—would  be  an  endless  task;  we  will,  therefore,  at  once  dismiss  it> 
and  turn  our  attention  to  those  who  partook  of  this  sumptuous  repast. 

Besides  the  more  immediate  friends  of  the  family.  Masters  van  Diest, 
William  Kay,  Peter  Koek  Alost,  Nicholas  Rondinelli,  the  Florentme 
consul,  and  others,  were  assembled  a  large  number  of  the  most  important 
burghers  of  the  city  and  their  dames.  There  were  also  present  many  of 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  Amongst  these  stood,  pre-eminent, 
Cornelius  Grappheus,  whose  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters  elevated 
him  far  above  the  office  he  held  in  his  native  town,  and  whose  close 
intimacy  with  the  far-famed  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  conferred  upon  him 
a  fresh  title  to  public  esteem.  Here,  also,  were  John  Gruetter,  and  his 
mother,  Catherine  Richam,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  who  had  ac- 
quired for  herself  a  name  no  less  distinguished  in  the  field  of  science 
than  had  her  husband  and  son.  To  these  were  added  Leonard  and 
Abraham  Ortelius,  father  and  son.  Assemblies  thus  happily  blending 
the  most  chosen  ingredients, — whose  every  member  felt  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  performing  a  useful  or  a  brilliant  part  in  life, — in  which 
the  fruits  of  wealth  and  its  enjoyment  were  shared  with  those  who  con- 
tributed to  gild  the  hours  of  weariness,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
"  This  day  twenty  years  I  have  the  promise  of  Master  Cornelius  that 
you  will  celebrate  as  gaily  the  marriage  of  pretty  Mistress  Margaret, 
for  that  she  will  be  pretty  who  can  doubt  ?*'  said,  in  an  undertone,  the 
venerable  John  Sturgeon  to  Mary  van  Meeren,  next  whom  he  sat ;  "I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  day,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh,  "  but  you 
will  all  think  of  me.'* 

"  Is  it  not  rather  early  in  the  day  to  speak  of  matrimony  ?"  inquired 
Mary,  laughing. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  "  I  am  in  earnest.  Your  husband  has  passed  me  his  word,  that  if 
the  parties,  when  full  grown,  do  not  object,  your  little  Marg^aret  shall 
become  the  wife  of  my  grandchild  John  Sturgeon,  who  is  now,  come 
Michaelmas,  ten  years  old.*' 

"  What  could  put  such  a  strange  fancy  in  your  head  ?**  replied  Mary, 
not  without  a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  in  her  manner. 

*^  Are  you  not  aware  that  my  second  son  is  to  settle  here,  and  enter 
into  an  enlarged  partnership  with  the  firm  Van  Meeren  and  that  of 
Sturgeon  in  London  ?  Not  only  do  we  hope  by  this  arrangement  to  in- 
crease tenfold  the  wealth  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bestow  oa 
us  each  individually,  but  we  shall  spread  the  commercial  interest  to  an 
extent  not  yet  attempted  between  our  respective  cities." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this  before,'*  said  Mary ;  "  and  when  is  it  your 
purpose  to  put  it  into  execution  ?*' 

*'  As  to  one  part  of  it,  very  shortly — as  soon  as  my  son  can  wind  i^ 
certain  afBurs  m  England,  and  your  husband  has  prepared  all  to  his 
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settling  here.     As  for  the  other  part  of  our  plan,  of  course  so  many 
jears  must  intervene——" 

**  That  it  almost  sounds  like  a  mere  joke,*'  answered  Mary. 

"  You  ivill  find  your  hushand  of  a  yery  different  opinion/'  said  old 
Sturgeon  with  a  rather  displeased  air.  **  Of  course  you  cannot  he  so  alive 
as  he  or  Master  Paul  to  the  advantages  of  uniting  and  emharking  large 
capitals  on  the  same  ventures.'* 

•*  It  is  not  worthy,  Master  Sturgeon,"  said  Mary,  anxiously,  "  that  I 
do  not  value  your  i^endship  as  much  as  my  hushand  does,  but  as  I  am  a 
Catholic  and  you  a  Protestant '* 

''  Tut,  tut,  madam,"  said  the  old  man  impatiently;  ''we  are  not  talk* 
ing  of  religion,  but  money — that's  quite  a  different  thing,  I  take  it." 

Mary  bowed  her  head  in  submission  to  this  last  and  conclusive  argu- 
ment,  when  a  female  friend  most  opportunely  called  her  attention. 
'  '*  Is  it  true  what  I  heard  from  your  nurse,  that  you  found  a  ring  in  the 
street  some  days  ago  which  was  a  charm  against  fever  ?  and  that  you  put 
it  round  your  child's  neck  to  carry  it  luck?" 

The  questioner  was  very  young,  and  on  seeing  the  deep  blush  that  her 
very  first  words  diffused  over  Mary's  face,  she  desisted  immediately.  But 
thus  openly  addressed,  Mary  could  not  avoid  giving  an  answer. 

**  Why,  truly,"  said  she,  "  we  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  the  jewel. 
The  great  are  so  difficult  to  be  come  at,  and  so  it  remained  longer  in  our 
possession  than  we  wished  to  retain  it." 

**  But  it  is  a  charm,  is  it  not?'' 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be — I  am  not  aware.  1  have  placed  the  ring  in  my 
brother's  hands." 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  other  laughing,  "  now  you  think  you  no  longer  need 
it  you  are  willing  to  return  it." 

Paul  caught  an  idea  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  asked  Kay,  who 
•it  near  him,  if  the  Count  of  Egmont  were  not  one  of  his  patrons  ? 

'^  Indeed  he  is,"  said  Kay.  '^  I  owe  to  his  munificence  and  kindness 
much  of  my  present  happiness." 

"  Did  you  see  him  this  time  ?"  continued  Paul ;  "  I  suppose  not ;  the 
stay  of  the  court  was  so  short." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Elay,  "  he  honoured  me  with  a  visit  in 
waj  own  humble  lodgings,  and  was  more  complimentary  than  my  modesty 
permits  roe  to  repeat." 

.     **  Nothing  said  in  praise  of  your  talent  can  ever  be  above  your  deserts/' 
■aid  Master  Nicholas  Rondindli,  whose  esteem  for  the  arts  led  him,  on 
all  occasions,  to  court  the  society  of  artists. 
/  .  **  Has  he  been  making  fresh  calls  upon  your  time  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

'<  He  has  made  such  liberal,  to  say  the  truth,  such  princely  otfers,  and 
Ins  added  to  all  other  inducements,  however  weighty,  a  grace  of  ilHinner 
so  eocdescending,  that  I  shall  for  a  time  throw  up  all  dse,  and  devote 
fliyself  whoUy  to  the  tasks  he  may  impose  upon  me.  But^  your  portrdt, 
Tpavd,  shall  be  finished,  I  promise  you,  before  I  start  for  Bruss^s." 
iL  '^^  Is  Brussels  then  about  to  take  from  Antwerp  one  of  its  greatest 
celebrities?"  asked  Rondinelli. 

ij^  ^*  That  I  cannot  determine,"  said  Kay,  smiHiig*  "if  I  once  ebgage 
myself  m  that  town,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  liway  frottt  it  again  j^but 
IMiwerp  is,  and  ever  shall  remain,  my  home.^        '  ^-    ' 

ui  i^iUMd  am  Aced  here  for  si  tirne^?  ^idiiie  PldrenfinS)  ^1  HaitkoVMi 
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Knoice  at  jour  decision  ;  were  I  in  my  own  country  I  could  wish  it  other- 


wise." 


^'  How  courteous  these  cunning  Italians  are,"  said  Paul,  in  an  under- 
tone to  Kay.  "  For  all  the  good  I  think  of  you,  I  never  could  have 
expressed  it  so  well.  But  you  are  one  of  ours,  and  know  what  is  a  firiend. 
By-the-by,  I  have  a  singular  commission  for  you  in  Brussels." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  asked  the  other ;  "  I  am  afraid,  though  a 
willing,  I  shall  make  but  a  sorry,  agent." 

"  You  mistake,"  said  Paul,  laughing ;  "  it  is  nothing  very  weighty, 
and  none  can  do  my  errand  on  the  present  occasion  better  than  yourself, 
tt  is  to  return  to  the  Count  of  Egmont  a  ring  of  price,  which  he  dropped 
before  our  eyes,  whilst  riding  in  the  emperor's  train.  I  know  the  jewel 
to  be  his,  and  yet  could  find  no  opportunity  of  restoring  it." 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  said  Kay,  "  but  may  I  see  the  trinket? 
Perchance  you  may  be  mistaken.  No,"  he  added,  as  he  took  the  jewel 
from  his  friend^s  hand ;  ''  I  think  I  remember  having  seen  it  on  iht 
finger  of  the  count,  and  having  been  struck  by  it  at  the  time." 

One  guest  after  another  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  ring.  Some 
estimated  its  value,  others  conjectured  what  the  words  engraved  upon  it 
could  signify ;  the  women  whispered  something  about  amulets. 

"  Pray,  young  sir,  expound  it  to  us,"  said  Rondinelli,  turning  to 
the  young  Ortelius,  who  was  not  frur  off;  "  surely  you  can  make  it 
out  ? 

"  ril  try,"  replied  the  youth,  modestly ;  "  but  I  am  afrtud,  fair  sir, 
you  overrate  my  skill." 

The  ring  was  immediately  handed  to  him  for  examination. 

*^  I  think,"  he  said,  afler  a  moment's  pause;  "  it  must  be  a  talisman." 

"  But  what  do  the  words  signify,  Abraham  ?  Surely  you  can  tell  us  ?* 
said  his  father,  eagerly,  whilst  the  curiosity  of  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  young  man. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  father,"  answered  the  youth,  ingenuously. 

'<  What  then  made  you  say  that  it  was  a  talisman  ?"  inquired  the  dis- 
appointed parent,  somewhat  pettishly. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  son,  "  I  am  pretty  certain  the  most  important 
word  is  composed  of  four  letters ;  and  although  I  cannot  make  out  to 
what  tongue,  living  or  dead,  they  appertain,  yet  in  most  languages  the 
word  *  God*  is  written  with  four  letters." 

''  As  for  instance,"  said  the  Florentine,  with  a  smile  ;  ''come,  young 
rir,  gratify  our  curiosity." 

"  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  *  Hiod ;'  *  Deus,'  in  the  Lalin; 
*  Dieu,'  in  French;  *  Gott,'  in  Grerman;  *  Alia,'  in  Arabic;  *  Theiit,'  b 
Egyptian,  in  which  language  'th'  is  but  one  letter,  as  'Theos'  in  the 
Greek.  The  Persians  have  it  '  Cyre;*  the  Magi  name  the  divinity 
«  Orsi.* " 

"  But,"  said  Master  Rondinelli,  "  in  our  language  we  have  it  *  TCo.'** 

"  And  the  English,"  said  Paul,  who  spoke  that  language  fluently, 
**  say  *  Grod,'  a  word  of  three  letters  likewise.     Therefore,  young  sir—** 

'*  I  merely  gave  it  out  as  a  surmise,  not  as  a  certitode,  answered  the 
youth,  looking  somewhat  abashed. 

**  Nay,  you  must  not  be  cast  down  by  a  check  now  and  then,  my  younr 
bird,"  continued  the  Florentine.  ''  I  toretel  that  yoaH  soar  Ugh  eDOV^ 
one  day  for  all  that.    But  let  us  pass  the  trinket  to  Master  Ooraeliiii 
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Gnppheus ;  he  has  travelled  so  much  that  he,  probably,  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  somewhere." 

"  Hell  none  of  it,"  said  Cornelius  van  Meeren ;  '<  his  mind  is  too  full 
of  our  grand  doings  here  of  late ;  whj  he  is  actually  intent  on  compiling 
a  yolume  concerning  them." 

"  What  are  they  talking  about  ?  Count  of  Egmont  isn't  ?"  asked  Van 
IXiest,  peering  above  his  comically-rounded  nose  at  the  company,  then 
retreating  it  to  the  vicinity  of  Master  van  Meeren's  ear.  "  What  a  thing 
it  is,"  said  he,  ^^  to  bring  so  many  great  folks  to  a  town.  I  saw  Thielen 
this  morning,  the  great  Nuremberg  merchant,  you  know ;  he  tells  me  the 
Count  of  Egmont  has  ordered  him  to  construct  such  a  toy  for  his  chil- 
dien — quite  beautiful!"  and  here  Van  Diest  showed  the  white  of  his 
fljes  as  he  was  very  much  in  the  hahit  of  doing. 

**  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it,  I  wonder  ?"  said  a  ftur  gossiping  neigh- 
ix>ur,  for  Van  Diest  seldom  lacked  female  listeners,  if  he  sometimes  con- 
trived to  tire  out  the  patience  of  his  male  companions. 

*'  It  is  to  be  a  complete  set  of  knights  on  horseback,  accoutred  after 
Ae  Hungarian  fashion,  as  they  were  at  the  tournament  lately  given  by 
our  Queen  Mary  at  Binns.  It  is  as  complete  a  thing  as  can  be  ima- 
gined." 

**  Indeed,"  lisped  his  attentive  neighbour,  "  and  pray  what  were  the 
ooloiu*s  of  the  knights?  that  is,  if  you  happen  to  know. 

'^  K I  happen  to  know  !  I  who  went  to  Binns  on  the  very  first  rumour 
of  this  tournament,  that  I  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  its  magpiificence, 
and  who  had  nearly  slept  in  the  street — for  all  the  hostelries  were  so  full 
there  was  no  place  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  I  did  not  know  a 
toul  in  the  place — and  so  I  should,  that  is,  if  they  had  let  me,  but  a  good- 
natured  barber,  at  whose  house  I  happened  to  spend  an  hour,  trying  to 
gather  all  the  news  I  could,  when  he  heard  of  my  strait  permitted  me 
to  pass  the  night  in  hb  shop.  Well,  I  was  uncomfortable  enough  to  be 
sure ;  bat  then  the  next  morning  there  came  the  tournament.  Such  a 
i^^ht !  well  worth  ten  such  nights ;  not  a  shilly-shally  thing  as  that  we 
luid  here,  I  can  tell  you — a  grand  sight  it  was." 

*^  It  has  not  struck  you,  of  course,"  said  Cornelius  Grappheus  to  his 
host,  *'  never  having  been  much  of  a  traveller,  and  scarcely  having  as  I 
think  wandered  even  through  our  provinces,  how  unconsciously  nation- 
ality displays  itself  in  small  as  in  g^reat  things.  For  instance,  the  arch  of 
the  English  was  very  much  in  the  style  of  Temple- Bar  in  London,  that 
of  the  Florentines  reminded  me  not  a  little  of  many  buildings  which 
I  have  seen  in  Italy,  and  the  German  arch  had  much  of  the  heavy 
masonry  of  their  own  grey  castles.  I  wish  Van  Mereen  you  had  tn^ 
veiled  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  feel  the  truth  of  my  remark." 

*^  You  must  not  forget  that  you  owe  to  this  circumstance  my  inability 
to  dispute  it,"  answered  Cornelius  vrith  a  smile. 

'^  Yet  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  visited  distant  countries,  and  to 
rotmm  to  one's  own  with  the  conviction  that  none,  after  all,  can  surpass  it, 
or  become  half  so  dear." 

**  You  must  have  felt  more  proud  of  your  own  town  and  townsmen, 
dttse  few  last  days,  than  ever,'*  said  Cornelius.  '^  I  scarcely  think  there 
■re  many  European  cities,  although  I  know  them  not,  that  could  have 
made  the  display  that  we  have." 

**  1,  who  have  seen  so  many,"  said  Grappheus^  *' folly  agree  with  yon* 
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And  if  the  emperor  but  put  a  check,  fur  a  time,  at  least,  on  his  valour, 
we  may  hope,  under  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  rise  much  higher  than 
ever  stood  Bruges ;  and  though  I  am  a&aid  luxury  is  also  growing  uppn 
lis,  still  I  trust  our  own  good  sense  will  keep  it  within  better  limits  than 
have  our  neighbours,  that  despite  our  love  of  good  cheer,  fine  apparel  aod 
other  creature  comforts,  we  shall  not  fall  into  apathy  or  sloth." 

"  We  lack  not  celebrities  of  evenr  kind  to  give  our  city  the  renown 
which  wealth  alone  could  scarcely  effect  for  us,"  said  Paul,  who  had  been 
for  some  minutes  an  attentive  listener  ;  **  science  and  the  fine  arts  flourish 
amidst  our  commercial  prosperity,  like  flowers  under  the  care  of  a  foster* 
ing  hand." 

<^  But,"  said  a  German,  sitting  near  them,  ^^  much  of  the  wealth  here 
displayed  belongs  to  other  lands,  .and  other  people.  The  Welsers,  whose 
superb  house  royalty  itself  deigns  to  honour  with  its  presence,  are  Ger- 
mans, and  belong  to  the  empire.  The  Spaniards  bring  here  the  treasures 
of  their  newly-discovered  world,  as  to  the  most  convenient  mart;  the 
.Milanese,  their  armour ;  the  Florentines  and  Genoese,  their  rich  silks  and 
velvets;  and  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
<K)mmerce  of  spices  for  the  vast  empire  to  which  they  belong.  The 
Portuguese,  English,  Turks,  all  alike  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  the 
dty.  in  short,  I  should  rather  liken  Antwerp  to  a  large  bazaar  where  the 
South  barters  its  commodities  against  those  of  the  North,  than  consider 
it  as  a  town  relying  on,  or  boasting  any  native  resources — a  place  more 
indebted  to  its  situation  and  the  most  liberal  of  governments,  for  the  emi- 
nence to  which  it  has  risen,  than         " 

Paul  hastened  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment, was  forgetting  that  the  host  and  his  guests  were  not  likely  to  take 
his  view  of  the  subject. 

"  How  can  you,"  said  he,  indignantly,  "  thus  overlook  our  native  in- 
dustry ?  Have  we  not  a  whole  street  that  derives  its  name  &om  the  many 
goldsmiths  who  dwell  in  it  ?  Have  we  not  armourers  of  no  mean  or  con- 
temptible skill  ?  Our  linen  might  satisfy  the  daintiness  of  a  queen,  and, 
like  our  laces,  finds  its  way  to  most  countries  and  most  courts ;  whilst 
our  tapestry — (although,  perhaps,  it  would  better  become  me  to  be  silent 
on  that  head,  but  an  honest  pride  within  me  forbids  it) — our  tapestry 
decorates  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the  noble,  the  oratories  of  the  pious, 
and  the  bowers  of  beauty  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  nay,  the  pope  himself  is 
constantly  having  some  fresh  specimens  sent  to  him.  But  it  is  not  alcme 
to  European  luxury  or  comfort  we  administer ;  the  produce  of  our  land^ 
wafted  over  distant  seas  by  our  own  bold  and  reckless  mariners,  who,  un* 
like  those  of  other  nations,  brave  all  seasons  and  all  weathers,  finds  its 
way  to  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.'* 

^*  Far  be  it  from  me,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  to  say  aught  against 
this  fair  city  whose  cheerful  hospitality  I  have  so  long  enjoyed ;  but  allow 
me  to  say,  I  think  it  may  yet  rise  higher." 

'*  So  it  will,  and  must,"  exclaimed  Paul,  warmly,  '^  if  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  government  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  it  will,  for  we  can  afford  to  buy  the  good-will  of  our  princes. 
Enlightened  rulers,  however,  will  ever  see  that  privileges  and  immunities 
—nay,  I  will  speak  it  at  once — liberty  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
commerce.  Where  it  is  not  granted,  everything  else,  perha|M,  may 
•flourish,  but  that  will  fall." 
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«  I  would  not  reckon  too  much  on  the  good  the  future  may  haye  m 
store  for  us/*  said  Kay,  in  an  undertone  to  Paul.  '^  I  am,  perhaps,  more 
in  the  habit  of  studying  the  features,  the  manners,  and  the  passing  shades 
of  expression  in  the  faces  of  those  around  me,  and  to  deduce  graye 
inferences  from  the  most  trifling  obsenrations,  than  other  men.  J£  I 
really  possess  any  portion  of  the  talent  my  friends  attribute  to  me,  I 
certainly  owe  it  entirely  to  the  habit,  early  acquired,  of  seeking  the  results 
of  character,  of  secret  passions  and  emotions,  in  eyeiy  line  of  the  counte- 
xiance,  in  eyery  ung^uarded  look  and  gesture ;  and  i  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
haye  seen  nothmg  in  our  future  monarch  which  could  inspire  confidence. 
You  may  term  me  a  false  prophet  if,  when  his  day  comes,  ours  doea 
not  set." 

'^  How  mean  you  ?"  said  Paul,  with  an  interrogatiye  glance. 

"  i  mean,"  answered  Kay,  sinking  his  yoice  to  a  whisper;  '*  that  to 
me  eyerything  in  him  betrays  the  '  tyrant.' " 

**  His  frither  was  not  of  gentle  mood/'  answered  Paul,  with  a  sigh, 
«  and  yet  we'ye  thriyen  under  his  protection — perhaps  the  better  that 
it  was  so  mighty." 

''  There  will  be  the  difference  between  Charles  and  Philip,"  replied 
Kay,  '*  that  there  is  between  a  clear  frosty  day  and  one  of  heayy  gloom. 
The  one  cheers  thou&:h  it  pinches,  but  the  other  saddens  as  well  as 
dertroys."  .  . 

'*  Ajb  for  me,"  said  Van  Diest,  *^  I  do  not  see  what  more  of  earthly 
goods  we  ought  to  desire  or  striye  for.  So  prosperous  are  the  merchants 
here,  that  the  emperor  has  been  obliged  by  an  edict  to  put  an  end  to  their 
baying  up  the  fiefr  of  those  of  the  nobihty  who  ruin  themselyes,  for  all 
the  traders  about  town  were  becoming  loras  as  hst  as  they  could.  It  was 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  I  should  haye  come  in  next — eh !  eh  I  eh ! 
But  the  law  oyertook  me  before  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  ;  and  now 
M  the  emperor  is  so  willing  to  ennoble  painters,  I'm  haU  thinking  to  turn 
my  hand  to  the  brush." 

The  conyersation  became  gpradually  louder  and  more  confused,  and 
Jdary,  heartily  wearied,  was  greatly  relieyed  when  the  clamour  gaye  way 
to  the  enjoyment  of  music,  without  which  no  festivity  in  those  days  was 
oomplete.  When  the  last  of  her  guests  had  departed,  she  lost  no  nme  in 
retiring  to  her  chamber,  being  in  no  small  need  of  rest.  She  blessed  her 
slumbering  child  as  was  her  custom  before  seeking  her  own  pillow,  and 
her  thoughts  inyoluntarily  reverted  to  the  ring  which  William  SLay  had 
taken  away  with  him.  ''  I  care  not,*'  thought  she,  as  she  pressed  her 
losy  lips  to  the  infant's  tiny  brow,  **  I  care  not  for  the  silly  visions  whidi 
that  trmket  made  me  coinure  up  for  thee,  my  Margaret,  K>r  art  thou  not 
Messed  already  with  all  I  could  wish  ?  Kind  hearts  to  love — a  mother^s 
eye  to  watch  over  thee — great  wealth  to  pave  thy  way  with  ease  and 
comfort  ?  Surely  thy  young  life  must  needs  he  a  happy  one,  and  will  not 
require  an  additional  blessing ;  nor  will  mine  now  that  I  possess  thee.  I 
could  almost  wish  never  again  to  be  a  mother,  that  I  may  not  be 
oUiged  to  divide  the  love  I  would  fsun  keep  for  thee  alone/' 
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▲     BIOQBAPHT. 

Chapter  XV. 

*^  Mt  matenuJ  anoeston  in  past  ages  had  built  t\mr  loffy  iMtt  amonr 
liie  hilk  of  Calabria,  and  bad  nded  over  bnrge  districts  of  iiiat  wiU 
oountiy.  Tbe  natives  are  bold  and  proud,  yet  thonghtfiil  and  warm- 
bearted.  In  a  region  so  little  altered  by  foreign  interoonrse,  tbe  blood 
of  the  people,  like  a  rich  substratum  of  soil,  may  be  supposed  to  cootais 
germs  which  need  only  a  genial  influence  to  develop  them.  The  Greek 
nces  fi'eely  mingled  m  ihe  families  of  Valanidi,  and  bad  transmitted 
their  customs  and  dialect  through  them  down  to  the  present  day.  Tbe 
women,  therefore,  according  to  your  views,  invited  to  more  literate  lands, 
iRere  peculiaiiy  adapted  to  give  birth  to  those  masculine  minds  wboie 
Hkes  had  in  ancient  times  sustained  the  literature  of  Greece. 

«  For  who,  indeed,  can  tefl  how  many  types  of  human  ezcellence  may 
not  have  been  dormant  among  £umlies  hke  liiese,  awaiting  only  tbor 
jnoper  time  ?  Who  can  say  that  my  own  career,  already  fast  praparing^ 
IS  not  dictated  by  a  fate  which  Athens  herself  had  reserved  for  a  distHit 
poiterityr 

Angus  smiled  at  this  sally,  but  showed  himself  too  mndi  engrossed  m 
my  narrative  to  offer  a  remark. 

''  My  mother  vras  never  happy  firom  the  hour  that  die  left  her  bisiiiaiid 
home.  In  an  ardent  temperament  like  hers,  associated  with  imoridled 
imagination,  tbe  idea  of  love  can  never  become  embodied.  How  coold  H, 
when  all  be^es  is  unreal?  In  such  minds  ^  highest  tone  of  that  puskm 
is  brought  out  by  the  distant  sifflit  of  objects  which  prove  wholly  nn- 
worthy  of  it  when  seen  nearer.  A  graceful  actor  on  im  charmed  sttg^ 
a  passing  soldier  arrayed  in  heroic  trappings,  may  be  enov^ :  ^  imagi* 
nation  becomes  restlessly  affected  by  the  image.  Were  me  oUeet  after* 
mods  better  known,  the  bright  cloud  wbich  at  once  tiagredand  obsemed 
the  eyes  of  £uMsy,  migfat  have  been  dispersed.  But  fancy  when  epaiit, 
fike  an  only  «^ild,  by  not  being  associated  with  thinking  compamnM^ 
nows  selfish,  and  dmns  advice  of  them  even  when  they  are  at  fainiL  ft 
SBuns  ibe  too  close  iarvestnatian  of  all  that  is  defightfiol,  as  if  by  initinefe 
assnied  that  ita  estimate  ottinngs  were  too  high  for  tbe  tnxdi,  tkovb  not 
tbe  less  necessary  to  hafpiness.  With  some  Ae  0bjeet][of  love  »  thai 
■oondary  to  tiie  love  itsdf;  it  is  no  more  iiian  the  form  abo«t' wtaek  dw 
movements  of  the  sool  nky;  a  sunrise  whose  lifiht  xendcst  asif  faftr 
pnteptifale.  ^'  ^  /^ 

**  Sneh,  I  believe,  was  tfaenainee  ef  my  motiber^s  love;  smd,  as  if 
liie  case  wberethe  afisctacBs  aae  Teadily  warmed,  it  was  not  fiaoited  in  i 
zmge.     Bat  as  tsme  vmre  on,  these  ideal  attadiments  became  less 
less  intangible ;  and  youth  passed,  the  heart  was  attracted  to  ajreal  object 
thou^  not  to  the  realisation  of  its  once  credulous  aspirations. 

'^  The  truth  is,  her  father  and  brothers  were  the  idols,  and  were  worthy 
almost  of  her  adoration.  Of  noble  bearing,  and  distinguished  for  bravery 
and  honour,  it  was  difficult  for  such  a  woman  as  my  mother  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  common  herd  of  admirers  while  such  men  as  these  formed  her 
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flteadaid,  cad  611ed  her  heart  with  Idodred  ■ikUou.  The  father,  the 
bBother»  may  well  be  the  loma^s  rival  ia  the  eyea  of  a  provd  and  neUe 
wvMnaa.  And  nioh  was  my  mother;  and  dtui  faaa  she  told  that  Ae  had 
neier  seen  the  eqtiak  of  her  own  bratherB  either  in  petMfn  or  character. 
They  inepired  her  with  their  principies  and  feelings;  they  confided  their 
aeereta  to  her  hreaat,  like  herself  unable  to  diaoover  an  assoeiate;  so  ram 
iathat  tree  nobffity  whidi  no  one  not  possessing  it  need  attempt  to  uader- 
flland.  lliifl,  while  her  brothem  livea,  was  all  the  real  love  my  mother 
desired. 

^  The  hsp^fiiness  of  tiiose  days  was,  howerer,  checked  by  a  first  sorrow 
—the  death  of  her  own  mo^er.  The  e^ent  was  unlooked  for;  her  parent 
had  been  wdi  one  day,  the  next  was  no  more.  A  death  so  unexpected 
was  terriUe ;  while  the  diock  was  severely  felt  the  event  appeared  untnsa. 
Paiuc  rather  than  g^ef  pnVailed ;  no  one  eoold  shed  tears ;  and  for  months 
die  loss  was  scarcely  viewed  in  die  lig^  of  death  so  mudi  as  of  absence, 
80  aaddenly  had  a  young  and  tender  parent  disappeared. 

Hondis  thus  elapsed,  and  the  event  still  was  almost  incredible;  ihe 
nsoumer's  eye  remained  unsBoistened,  though  the  cheek  was  pallid,  and 
the  heart  dosed.  At  this  period  a  messenger  airived  unexpectedly  with 
die  intelligence  that  a  brother  now  was  no  more.  He  had  been  stationed 
with  his  troop  on  the  coast,  and  while  riding  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  against  a  Totkj  from  which  accident  he  met  with  his  end  without  a 
strug^e.  At  this  sad  news  the  fiuher,  hi  advaaoed  in  yeara^  gt^^e  onft 
look  of  despair  to  his  daughter,  and  all  was  foi^gotten ;  his  reasdb  was 
ffone — he  was  onee  more  a  child.  When  my  asother  saw  her  father's  mind 
dins  sink  beneath  the  weight  ef  trouble,  the  floodgate  of  her  tears  waa 
mercifiiliy  set  loose.  She  ^en  saw  and  beUaved  hat  losses,  and  indulged 
in  the  anguish  which  was  due.  From  that  hour  to  her  last,  as  if  the  deep 
Aiioes  once  opened  could  not  dose  i&gain,  she  was  the  woman  of  many 
tears ;  her  eyes  had  grown  dim  with  weeping. 

**  Her  whole  life,  however  fickle,  was  one  of  affection  fiv  children  and 
hnsband,  but  die  never  loved  them  as  she  had  done  her  parents  and 
brothers,  die  last  of  whom  died  naturally,  many  yean  afterwards,  in  bar 


*^  The  names  «f  her  kindred  were  tardy  mendoned  in  her  presence,  ao 
amte  was  the  grief  whieh  the  moe  remembraiwe  of  them  would  awaken. 
A  sister  was  her  only  surviving  relation,  fsr  whom,  strange  to  say,  di* 
never  fidt  msch  mgatd,  thai^  most  deserving  of  attachment.  With  the 
CBoeptionsthws  given,  my  mother  was  dieerful  and  fond  of  pleasure,  ^le 
had  a  keen  sense  of  wit,  particularly  of  the  burlesque.  When  I  haane 
fimnd  her  in  good  hnaooiar  I  h»ve  ofiten  made  her  laugh  by  my  boyish 
acting'  until  her  eyes  have  streamed,  and  she  has  been  breathless  and 
agonised  horn  the  violent  concusdon  which  laughter  commonieated  ta 
her  frame. 

**  My  motfasr^s  nnfEuliag  belief, '^  continued  I — for  my  narrative  had 
tuAy  set  in — '<  was  diat  at  no  tinw  was  she  unhappy  except  when  absent 
from  Valanidi,  her  nadve  home ;  but,  alas !  she  was  most  vn^tdied  when 
there !  Her  happiness,  indeed,  wherever  die  might  be,  reposed  on  the 
desire  to  be  elsewhere.  When  at  Florence,  or  Aula,  die  expatiated  on 
tJte  loys  of  her  Cakhfiaa  home,  the  wild  heaudes  of  her  country,  the  asso* 
dations  of  other  dajrs.     The  vivid  remembrances  of  childhood  and  youdi 

to  her^smdap^euedcapaUe  of  haiaiip  aestond  to  seailf 
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by  a  return  to  her  fatherland.  One  peculiarity  which  she  possessed  was 
xemarkable  as  it  was  rare :  she  gained  nothing  by  experience.  When  she 
had  reached  her  native  place,  no  sooner  did  her  foot  touch  the  soil  than 
she  felt  a  chill  which  told  that  her  hope  of  rest  was  an  illusion.  The  ab- 
aence  of  what  was  once  there — of  kindred  sympathy — warned  her  heart ; 
•olitude  penetrated  it ;  before  the  next  day  amved  she  was  ready  to  go. 
But  ere  long,  having  left  it,  provoked  at,  and  to  her  own  conviction  cund 
of,  these  vain  longings  after  local  content,  the  desire  to  return  and  tiy 
once  more  would  be  reawakened.  At  first  she  would  hide  the  wish 
tkrough  shame,  but  soon,  too  strone  to  remain  a  secret,  it  betrayed  itsel£ 
And  now,  the  old  passion  again  indulged  in  would  be  divulged — produc- 
tive  of  joys  the  most  romantic !  Oh,  with  what  love,  what  pity  do  I 
relate  it  of  her  to  whom  I  owe  my  being  I  She  wandered  to  and  ho 
after  that  which  had  departed,  and  found  no  peace ! 

**  My  father  indulged  her  in  these  rooted  whims — attached  to  her,  and 
not  averse  to  travelling  himself.  He  was  always  pleased  to  visit  Rome 
in  due  season;  the  excursion  afforded  him  some  new  indulgence  in  the 
way  of  art.  Though  he  rarely  conversed  on  the  subject,  he  felt  deeply 
the  chastity  of  sculpture,  the  richness  of  painting,  the  grandeur  of  archi- 
tecture, and  to  these  I  may  add  the  desolations  of  antiquity.  How  often 
has  he  taken  me  with  him  as  a  boy  into  lonely  places,  whether  among 
Etruscan  ruins  round  Volterra,  or  into  the  amphitheatre  at  Fiesole,  or.  the 
Colosseum ;  and  held  my  hand  for  hours,  hushing  me  to  silence  if  I  spoke, 
until  it  first  shuddering  with  a  kind  of  dread,  I  have  at  length  grown 
with  him  into  a  portion  of  the  ancient  scene,  become  affected  by  its  quiet^ 
and  thus  learned  to  respect  its  hidden  meaning.  It  is  a  strans^  thing 
&r  a  mortal  to  be  brought  up  thus ;  instead  of  being  taught  the  Dusineas 
of  life,  to  be  reared  in  the  most  exquisite  refinements,  as  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  appreciate  the  glory  of  past  aees.  My  fisither  liked 
society,  and  when  mixed  in  it  talked  somewhat  freely  on  most  subjects, 
but  not  on  matters  of  feeling.  In  sensibility  he  saw  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  insane ;  he  dreaded  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  Pontine  marsh,  or 
maremma  whose  pestilential  vapours  infected  not  the  body  only  but  the 
mind.  He  withorew  from  all  feeling  to  a  deme  which  I  nad  never 
known  in  another.  In  early  life  he  experienced  its  &tal  consequences; 
but  the  manner  was  marvellous  in  which  he  trained  self  to  an  apathy 
upon  which  he  brought  to  bear  the  highest  of  intellectual  pleasures. 

**  A  statue  simply  gpraceful  would  at  times  make  him  shudder,  as  if 
the  just  estimation  of  its  merits  were  a  trial ;  and  he  would  constantly 
shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  turn  away  from  an  imposing  picture, 
the  colours  of  which  might,  for  a  moment,  nave  arrested  his  eye.  This 
was  not  an  affected  habit,  but  probably  an  act  of  self-control  m  a  mind 
which,  shattered  by  passion,  trembled  at  the  full  use  of  its  own  fiumlties. 
That  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  an  event  whidi  I 
myself  brought  to  pass,  when  a  boy,  at  Aula,  and  wnich  happened  thus. 
Bfow  well  I  remember  it!  My  mother  had  taken  me  out  with  her 
one  morning  to  visit  a  dying  woman  who  had  been  her  servant  The 
poor  creature  sat  up  in  her  bed  to  breathe.  The  inquietude  of  deoline 
was  marked  in  her  mce.  She  was  still  lovely,  and  thin  like  a  corpse  not 
quite  deserted.  Butafewdays  before  this  she  had  given  birth  toachild^ 
which  now,  dressed  in  tiie  neatest  way,  lay  dead  upon  a  deal  table.  It 
looked  like  an  ornament^  it  was  so  little!  besides  tois  and  Ae  anfferar^a 
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scanty  bed,  with  a  picture  of  the  '  Cnicifixioo/  there  was  no  furniture 
in  the  chamber.  On  the  same  day  I  was  afterwards  walking  by  thi 
cottage  with  my  &ther,  when,  without  thinking,  I  said,  '  Come  m;  come 
and  see  a  mother  and  child!'  He  followed  me  mechanically  into  the 
chamber,  being  at  lebure,  and  supposing  it  was  to  see  a  picture.  He 
looked  first  at  the  mother,  then  at  the  child,  and  lastly  at  me;  and 
with  what  an  expression  of  woe !  As  his  eyes  hung  over  me,  he  said,  '  O 
my  God !  dost  thou  see  that  ?*  words  which  I  shall  ever  remember.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  sorrowfully  heard  by  the  Being  whose 
name  he  pronounced,  and  by  whom  he  expressed  his  pain,  owing  to  so 
thoughtless  an  act  of  mine !  My  fether  was  one  of  those  who,  as  this 
anecdote  illustrates,  by  means  of  a  few  words  produced  much  effect  on  his 
hearers.  His  words,  too,  often  gave  a  simplicity  to  common  things 
which  appeared  to  render  them  uncommon.  The  same  might  also  be 
said  of  nis  chisel.  What  he  sculptured,  though  marked  by  an  exquisite 
anatomy,  was  too  simple  to  please  many  :  those  however  wno  did  approve 
were  enraptured ;  a  state  of  admiration  which  the  sculptor  himself 
thought  out  of  taste  in  relation  to  his  own  works,  which  diet  not  betray 
a  feeing.  It  was  observed  by  Michael  Angelo  himself  that  his  marbles 
were  a  reproof  to  the  impassioned.  My  mother  praised,  but  did  not  un- 
derstand them ;  and  a  strange  contrast  they  were  to  herself. 

**  I  was  peculiarly  placed  between  the  coldness  of  one  parent,  the 
fervour  of  the  other,  and  the  want  of  habitual  tenderness  in  both.  They 
did  not  heed  my  sensibility,  which,  like  a  creeper,  should  have  been 
trained;  they  did  not  heed  my  melancholy.  Often,  when  treated 
harshly,  must  my  childish  face  have  told  them  of  an  ability  to  endure, 
as  if  it  were  a  destiny.  I  felt,  I  suffered,  without  a  murmur;  like  an 
infant  Prometheus  I  thought  that  such  must  be. 

'^  My  mother  was  naturally  the  kindest  of  parents,  but  she  was  not 
always  the  same.  She  would  often  suddenly  alter  in  demeanour  towards 
me;  and  no  punishment  is  greater  to  an  affectionate  child  than  the 
inconstancy  of  parental  affection.  Always  alive  to  the  tones  of  love, 
grateful  to  hear  them,  overjoyed  to  be  noticed  with  smiles,  ready  thence- 
rorth  to  be  happy  for  ever ;  with  heart  thus  confiding,  how  great  my 
astonishment  and  despair  when,  for  some  unintentional  offence,  my  gla^ 
ness  would  be  interrupted  by  scolding  the  most  severe,  and  looks  almost 
diabolical 

^*  The  misery  of  a  child  is  inexpressibly  bitter ;  witness  his  sobs  and  tears. 
No  man  ever  weeps  thus  unless  it  be  under  a  load  of  the  most  galling 
affliction ;  no  woman  suffers  distress  more  true  when  deserted  by  her 
lover.  But  the  infant's  joy  to  be  thus  crushed  in  a  moment,  and  thus 
brushed  away  like  a  moth !  My  little  sister  had  constant  shelter  under 
paternal  love,  but  I  had  no  bosom  to  cling  to,  no  cheek,  except  my  sister's, 
to  kiss,  and  that  was  not  large  enough  when  I  was  sad.  My  eyes  were 
often  on  the  g^und,  as  if  in  mother  earth  to  claim  parental  love,  for  I  felt 
there  was  something  wanting  to  make  complete  the  arrangements  of  an 
early  state  of  being.  But,  after  all,  the  gloominess  of  a  child  is  but  a 
fleeting  shadow ;  one  moment  be  is  sad,  another  he  jumps  for  joy  at  the 
fight  of  amusement.  So  it  was  with  me  for  a  long  time,  but  events  did 
not  improve  around  me,  so  I  lived  in  that  shadow  long  and  often,  and  at 
lastit  grew  to  my  shape." 
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Chaptse  XVT. 

<'  Mt  hiher  did  not  greatly  vafaie  education ;  my  motherdid  not 
itend  it  I  was  taught  by  a  priest,  wko  made  every  kind  of  ImowMge  a 
fart  of  the  history  of  retigion.  Had  I  been  dependent  on  him  indj^  I 
ahould  have  learned  little  that  was  tme.  He  was  afiterwarda  mada  a 
Jesuit,  but  of  the  lowest  class,  and  knew  but  little  htnisel£  The  know- 
ledge I  acquired  came  from  various  sources;  no  system  was  punuedy  hat 
I  learned  something  of  alL  I  am  ashamed  and  eneved  to  think  how  litlfe 
my  parents  taueht  me,  especially  concerning  religion.  So  great  waa  tkis 
neglect,  I  first  heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  firom  my  groom. 

<'  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Anosto  first  befriended  me.  my  moihar 
had  taken  me  one  morning  to  call  with  her  on  the  Comitesa  of  StroBB, 
and  there  I  first  saw  the  poet  He  made  me  an  oliject  of  especial  notiee, 
put  questions  to  me,  and  praised  me  to  my  mother.  Her  cnres  aparklad 
with  delight  to  hear  me  spoken  of  so  &vourahly  by  an  iUustnofis  author ; 
rile  seemed  to  think  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  possessed  of  merit 
Ariosto  was  sincere,  he  liked  me,  and  frequented  oar  palace.  He  pro- 
posed to  teach  me  grammar,  and  to  read  Viigil  with  me,  after  a  £Bnhion 
of  his  own.  The  priest  was  dismissed,  and  a  gpreat  man  sueeeeded  faim  as 
my  instructor.  When  he  found  that  I  was  eager  for  instmotion,  he 
nuule  me  join  him  in  his  walks.  He  not  only  taught  me  daasieal  kie, 
hot  he  told  me  who  I  was,  which  before  I  bad  not  known  with  di  tinrtnsafl 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  *  I  have  observed,  my  boy,  that  you  are  sobm- 
times  melancholy;  let  not  that  be  ;  you  are  destined  to  be  a  great  man. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  necessarily  rank  among  the  greatest  prinoss 
in  Italy.  At  the  death  of  your  father  you  will  be  the  Count  of  Aida, 
with  estates  almost  extending  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  at  the  decease  of 
your  aunt  and  mother,  co-heiresses  of  Valanidi,  you  will  he  a  prinee,  awl 
mherit  all  their  Calabrian  possessions.  This  nothing  can  preivent^  aad 
the  power  which  you  are  thus  to  acquire  will  enable  yon  to  beeomo  tnd|y 
great,  the  rival  of  ihe  Medici  themselves,  wheUier  as  a  statesmaB,  ov  as  a 
patron  of  letters.  I  am  rich  enough,  for  my  wants  are  not  manyv  bat 
that  in  which  I  have  been  poor  is  knowledge.  Profit  then  by  my  fyaniyK 
and  learn  all  you  can  in  youth ;  for  then  alone  the  memory  u  faithSU. 
Do  this,  and  you  will  hereafter  become  the  g^at  man  that  I  prediet.' 

**  Such  words  as  these  may  be  supposed  to  have  impressed  me  in  every 
ianse  ;  they  certainly  stimulated  me  to  study.  The  gfreat  author  wiio 
took  so  kind  an  interest  in  my  welfare  was  almost  daily  engaged  wkh 
me  in  reading.  He  knew  well  the  common  £inlts  of  tanehing.  I 
entered  on  Virgil;  but  besides  grammatical  form  and  translaiieny  I  was 
made  to  learn  Roman  histoiy,  and  taught  the  importance  of  datea.  Thus 
prepared  I  read  the  poet's  life,  and  understood  it  as  well  ae  if  it  had  haan 
m  our  own  day.  Then,  while  reading  the  ^neid,  the  poet  pk^ed  naips 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  worid  before  rae^  and  read  witb  bm  dint  por- 
tion of  Grecian  history  which  was  necessary  to  render  our  maAor  tntal- 
Bgible.  Thus  ray  fnendly  instructor  by  his  wisdom  and  iatnlligiTfi 
made  study  delightful,  and  knowledge  easy  of  aeqniaition.  Oia  ikoB 
method,  by  his  assistaaee  and  afterwards  my  own  efibits,  I 
a  wide  course  of  reading,  and  became  possessed  in  time  of  aQ  \ 
of  the  age. 
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«  Tbns  a  sfcraagor  gaye  me  diat  iattnusttoft  wkiA  dioiU  ba^e  been  pro- 
liled  by  my  parents.    Ooee  pocwaid  of  a  mteim,  I  followed  it  oat  kte 


mterj  branch  of  knowledge.  I  penetrated  tke  reoenee  ol  ktten  aaeieot 
aad  modem ;  yet>  while  thintiog  for  infoomatioo,  I  was  an  epicure  a 
what  I  ready  and  in  reading  refuaed  a  place  in  my  nemory  to  thi^ga 
mbaeli  deserved  no  pkoe  in  pure  Uteuature.  This  power  of  esdiidiii(g 
■ntters  whieh  my  ioetinct  recoiled  horn  I  ionmd  wwy  active,  while  that 
if  absorbing  thoee  for  which  it  manifested  an  affinity  was  equally  ener- 
flitie.  The  motives  of  g^reat  aotions,  and  the  workings  dt  the  moral 
Mipulses  of  men  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  me.  I  stumed  them  not  in 
kaoks  only  but  in  life.  In  my  intercourse  with  msB  my  chief  employ- 
ment  was  to  trace  their  motives  in  their  words,  their  IooJeb,  and  mannee. 
By  this  constant  habit  I  was  able  to  explain  apparent  incongruities  in 
inalvidual  characters  which  baffled  the  sagacity  of  thmr  most  intiwale 
finends.  In  truth,  I  acquired  so  great  skill  by  having  hourly  conneoted 
avtward  signs  with  inward  impiidses,  that  I  could  have  told  any  man 
eaaetly  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  what  he  was  disguising  and  what 
iayenting ;  n«)r,  even  why  he  desired  to  deceive,  or  why  speak  truth.  In 
fiwtures  and  words  I  saw  the  mind  its^. 

**  This  habit  of  penetration  made  me  see  into  myself  too,  and  oheerte 
syself  as  if  I  were  another ;  but  it  did  not  aid  me  in  self-reform« 

"  In  early  life  we  cannot  of  our  own  efforts  find  out  the  use  to  whidi 
intellect  is  destined.  There  is  so  much  of  this  world  in  prospect,  and  the 
laste  for  life  is  so  acute,  that  the  nobler  the  fikculties  the  more  diey 

r^ar  apportioned  for  purposes  of  enjoyment  and  trimnph.    But  Ineh  as 
sciences  rank,  how  low  their  aim  in  comparison  with  the  final  ocjeet 
ef  intellectual  research,  the  moral  laws ! 

"  Religion  certainly  was  taught  me,  but  in  an  antiquated  and  almost 
loinous  mape.  My  mind  contained  a  vast  assemUage  of  fresh,  though 
VBCultivated  morality,  which,  contrasted  with  the  ivy-covered  structure 
ef  the  prevailing  cr^,  made  it  appear  as  if  the  nature  of  youth  and  tf 
Ae  rest  of  mankind  must  be  at  varianee. 

**  Neither  my  priest  nor  my  parents  taught  me  morality ;  yet  encaaad 
within  my  intellectual  being,  I  felt  a  moral  consciousness.  When  1  did 
Wfong,  coDScience  turned  like  a  worm  that  had  been  trodden  on  ;  when  I 
§Kw  wrong  done  by  another,  a  pain  arose  and  cried  aloud  for  jusdee. 
Wondrous  conscience,  the  moral  saviour  of  man,  his  sufferer,  his  redeemer. 
Though  but  a  faculty,  yet  art  thou  that  seal  of  Divinity  whose  impression 
ii  the  crown  of  thorns ! 

''  The  spirit  which  felt  all  this  was  in  its  natural  stale  bat  as  a  rotten 
carcase ;  ita  morality  as  the  pith  which  was  to  be  cleared  away,  and  be 
xeplaced  by  the  springs  and  wheels  of  religion.  So  the  priest  taught  me. 
And  the  performance  of  church  service^  its  ceremonies,  its  costumes;  the 
ckurch  itsdf,  which  no  child  could  believe  to  have  been  built  by  hands, 
frodnced  their  impression ;  yet  my  morality  did  net  the  less  led  ita 
yower,  although  it  was  priestless. 

^'  But  I  urged  a  moral  system  in  vun ;  I  was  only  tM  Aat  it  was  dead 
and  useless.  It  was  not  even  to  be  treated  as  the  baser  soil  wluck  roust 
be  ploughed,  dressed,  harrowed,  and  prepared  to  reoeive  the  seed.  Thus 
|he  seeds  of  religion  in  me  were  sown  aa  upon  a-cooMOtioiiy  rougheasi over 
mad  and  heather. 

**  They  cama  vkj^ 
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**  It  18  as  great  an  error  not  to  educate  the  moral  nature  of  the  duU,  u 
afterwards  it  would  be  not  to  impress  a  religious  oharader  upon  the 
foundation  so  prepared  to  reoeive  it.    The  means  by  which  to  effect  all, 
is  love.     Use  affection,  and  whatever  the  teacher  demands  of  it,  the 
child  will   perform;    that  wMch  he  himself  is,    the    diild  will  be; 
its  mind  and  body,  as  if  magnetised,  will  follow  him  in  all  tfaiMi:^ 
This  I  felt;  I  needed  some  one  to  cling  to,  and  could  get  no  hold! 
Wonderful  love  I     Religion  alone  does  not  reach  a  child's  heArt;  it  is 
too  metaphysical ;  it  cannot  press  the  in£uit  to  its  bosom.     Had  my 
fiither  loved  me,  1  should  have  lain  harmless  like  a  spaniel  at  his  foet;  no. 
evil  could  have  entered  so  dependent  a  being.     But,  by  his  apathy,  I  wat 
banished  into  that  isolation  wherein  wickedness  germinates  and  grows. 

**  One  morning,  on  passing  my  Other's  sculpture-gallery,  I  found  the 
door  unclosed,  and  was  tempted  to  enter,  contrary  to  express  command. 
I  felt  quite  grand,  alone  amone  an  aristocracy  of  marble.  I  walked 
about,  and  asked  the  figures  if  they  knew  their  future  prince,  the  Lord 
of  Vidinidi.  But,  amidst  all  this  boasting,  I  was  airested  by  a  statue 
which  excited  in  me  feelings  of  the  utmost  awe — an  ApoUo.  There,  on 
a  lof^  pedestal,  stood  the  god,  bright  and  only  self-conscious ;  the  most 
startling  union  of  features,  expressive  of  light  without  delight,  and  looks 
which  diffuse  gladness  but  partake  it  not.  A  divine  solitude!  The 
head  and  eyes  were  inclined,  and  glased  vacantly  as  upon  a  void ;  the 
thoughts  were  stationary  on  high! 

**  *  Thou  art  the  god,*  I  exclaimed,  *  at  whose  fountain  of  beams  all 
Tunon  drinks,  yet  hast  thou  not  deigned  to  once  regard  the  world.  We 
are  welcome  to  thy  light  so  long  as  we  are  within  its  reach,  but  not  one 
ray  would  follow  us  were  we  to  be  lost :  it  would  &11  into  the  void  we 
had  vacated.' 

**  This  was  my  first  attempt  at  eloquence ;  and  I  felt  during  the  few 
moments  I  spoke  that  my  ideas  were  multitudinous.  Again  I  regarded 
the  g^od,  but  in  silence ;  I  mimicked  its  superb  attitude,  and  while  thus 
engaged  the  words  of  Ariosto  passed  again  into  my  ears.  Cold  as  the 
fltatue, — for  pride  is  cold, — I  glowed  a  moment  in  vanity  at  the  vague 
prospect  of  greatness;  and,  as  I  looked  at  the  statue,  was  cold  acain. 
*  Then,'  1  thought,  ^  this  is  my  fether's  philosophy,  to  fear  not,  nope 
not,  love  not;  to  exist  outside  the  range  of  action  and  passion;  to 
breathe  in  conscious  immortality,  independent,  imperturbable. 

"  These  were  the  attributes  he  had  delineated,  and  I  founi  they  were 
infectious.  I  quitted  the  gallery  in  boyish  majesty,  and  baae  the 
fltatues  a  graceful  feurewell. 

**  On  that  evening  we  were  to  be  at  the  Countess  of  Stroan's  palace; 
she  had  made  a  psrty  of  children  to  meet  me  and  my  little  sister.  I 
entered  into  all  the  amusements,  and  forgot  my  new  ideas  while  at  play 
with  those  of  my  own  age.  But  on  my  return  home  in  company  wita 
the  governess,  a  tall,  austere  woman,  I  felt  that  I  was  at  variance,  not 
with  the  young,  but  only  with  the  grown-up  world.  We  were  waUdog 
in  the  brightness  of  a  full  moon,  and  the  streets  were  as  light  as  in 
broad  day. 

«  <  Do  you  know  who  made  the  moon,'  asked  the  governess,  coldly* 

*'<No^'  I  replied;  feeUng  a  desire  to  revenge  myself  on  t^oae  who 
should  have  taufi;ht  me. 

**  *  Qoip*  signified  the  female,  with  patroninng  triumph. 
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*'*Hoiroonld  he,' inquired  I.  <       J '' 

•  ^  She  was  for  a  few  moments  confoonded,  bnt  shortly  rejoined —        ^ 

^*  <  All  things  are  possible  with  God.' 

^ '  No  they  are  not,'  I  replied,  with  yicious  effirontery ;  and  suinmoninr 
more  courage  than  I  could  have  sustained  for  another  second,  I  adde^ 
■*  Behold,  He  cannot  strike  me  dead !' 

*'  Great  was  the  horror  of  the  govemess,  but  not  greater  than  my  owti 
alarm.  I  knew  how  impious  my  words  were,  and  expected  to  ezpireu' 
Tet  I  survived  the  challenge,  although  my  conscience  remained  for  many 
days  uneasy.  Still,  I  hoped  that  as  my  good  qualities  had  £uled  to 
i^ttmet  the  notice  of  my  parents,  my  evil  ones,  aluough  feigned,  might 
succeed  better.  In  this,  nowever,  it  was  my  f&te  to  be  mistaken ;  and 
convinced  by  impunity,  for  all  danger  seemed  passed,  that  I  need  have 
no  fear  of  God,  I  bethought  myself  how  best  I  could  assert  my  disregard 
of  man.  That  I  found  involved  the  greater  struggle  of  the  two,  and  at 
the  time  the  more  painful  one ;  but  I  had  determined  to  resent  the  first 
unkindness  to  which  I  should  become  exposed,  and  if  unable  to  command 
respect,  was  at  least  resolved  to  excite  some  sort  of  terror. 

^*  Though  I  thus  should  be  compelled  to  desert  my  fether*s  serene  philo- 
aophy  for  a  time,  it  was  only  to  try  my  powers  of  imitation  at  another 
dmne — my  mother's.  Alas!  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  which 
followed  is  so  painful  that  I  can  scarcely  relate  it.  My  conduct  so 
nndutiful,  so  contrary  to  my  perception  of  right,  so  opposed  to  filial 
impulse,  was,  in  consequence,  a  severer  punishment  to  me.  It  indeed 
tioiibles  me  to  this  hour,  like  an  insane  emotion  implanted  in  the  midst 
of  feelings  else  peaceful.  But  while  I  felt  how  wrong  it  was  to  excite 
myself  against  a  parent,  I  experienced  a  mighty  power  within  to  be 
enraged,  and  I  determined  upon  exercising  it.  Of  my  father's  serenity 
I  was  master,  my  own  meekness  assisted  me  in  its  practice;  but  my 
mother's  temper  of  mind  I  had  never  tried.  At  the  time  that  these 
thoughts  were  in  me  I  almost  looked  for  an  opportunity  to  display  every 
evil  passion  of  my  breast,  but  a  long  season  of  maternal  tenderness  dis- 
armed me,  and  the  intention  was  forgotten.  Designing  wretch  that  I 
was,  thus  to  plot  against  an  imhappy  mother — one  who  I  now  feel  sure 
was  never  unkind  to  any  one  except  when  herself  unhappy;  perhaps 
orerburdened  with  the  consciousness  of  former  trials. 

*'But  the  time  came; — in  handling  an  alabaster  figure  I  had,  like  a 
boy,  tried  the  strength  of  the  arm,  not  intending  mischief,  when  it 
snapped.  My  mother  saw  me,  seized  my  arm,  and  shook  me  violently. 
I  offered  active  resistance;  astonished  and  annoyed  at  which,  she  loaded 
me  with  names  undeservedly  opprobrious.  At  tnis  I  forgot  all  love  and 
obligation,  and,  with  loud  exclamation,  railed  ag^nst  her  cruelty,  in 
terms  which  smote  her  heart  with  unlooked-for  anguish.  I  regarded 
her  face,  and  there  read  grief  and  dismay  so  acutely  expressed  that  I 
wished  for  death;  while  she,  dear  soul,  repented  aloud  tiiat  she  had  ever 
nurtured  me  in  her  womb.  She  led  me  to  her  room,  and  placing  me 
in  a  small  contiguous  chamber,  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

"  It  was  a  bitter  hour  to  her ;  when  her  indignation  had  subsided  she 
sat  down  and  wept.  Her  sobs  reached  my  ear,  but  did  not  soothe  me. 
Time  only  could  calm  my  agitation,  even  my  revenge ;  for,  mixed  with 
sorrow,  I  felt  hatred.  My  afflicted  motiier,  as  she  closed  the  door  of  my 
prison,  uttered  prophetic  words,  which  showed  how  rooted  was  the  dw- 
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tress  I  had  ripped  open.  '  It  will  come  home  to  jon,  qbb  dif^' 
ihe;  and  tbtse  wece  the  Tery  words  idbich  her  own  father  had  «se4  to 
her  in  an  hour  of  sedition;  and  it  had  oome  home  to  her  then,  while  yet 
ibt  dneatened  me  with  ihe  same  nudediotioB.  Oh»  it  has  come  home  to 
jM ;  it  is  at  home  now ;  snd»  aa  I  repeat  it,  I  endure  despair !  Qh^ 
parent)  never  say  that  to  a  child  whidi  be  will  remember  with  pain  when 
jou  are  g^one !  He  can  dien  make  no  atonement.  At  this  moment  the 
sweetest  reward  in  heaven  wouUl  be  to  kned  before  my  mother,  and, 
faiholding^  her  in  bliss,  receive  her  pardon  and  blesang.  Oh,  An^si ! 
pudon  these  impassioned  words !  But  when  I  think  wluit  it  is  to  repeat 
of  disobedience  towards  a  parent,  I  wonder  not  that  the  dead  are  some- 
tunes  unable  to  rest. 

Afber  the  lapse  of  an  hour  my  mother  returned  to  release  me.  She 
me  if  I  were  penitent,  imprinted  a  fervid  kiss  on  my  lips,  and  le- 
■tared  me  to  liberty.  After  this  I  loved  her  more  than  ever,  and  in  rsftom 
ihe  treated  me  with  unwonted  kindness  for  a  length  of  time.  3i» 
•eemed  to  regard  me  as  an  orphan — not  parentless,  but  forsaken.  Haf^y, 
happy  was  I  again ;  and  Bresh  as  the  simple  flowers  which  flourish  best 
m  toe  wilderness. 

^^  Ariosto  resumed  his  instruction  at  intervals ;  and  the  result  was  that 
I  aequired  of  him  an  intense  love  of  letters.  His  concentrated  and 
varied  genius  had  already  begun  to  accumulate  g^bry.  The  lofty 
on  which  he  had  entered  did  not,  however,  deprive  me  of  his 
He  continued  to  si^rintend  my  studies  as  often  as  he  visited  Florsnes. 
r  noticed  that  he  was  frequently  much  struck  with  my  remarka  on  the 
descriptive  powers  of  Viigil,  whose  talent  of  making  things  appear  visiUe 
Arough  words  was  to  me,  at  that  period,  the  most  wonderftd  of  hmnsn 
mttainments.  I  told  Ariosto  of  the  paio,  and  even  despair,  which  I  idt 
io  think  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  acquire  a  similar  power.  It  was 
«Dvy — a  feeling  which  was  the  first  germ  of  my  afterwards  vaulting'  aa- 
Bstion. 

Chapter  XVH. 

*^NoT  to  dwell  longer  on  my  childhood,  I  proceed  to  the  period  of  my 
youth,  during  which  my  mother  died.  Her  last  illness  happened  whife 
I  was  absent  It  had  been  advised  by  my  literary  patron,  Arioetc^  that, 
as  I  had  completed  my  eighteenth  year,  1  shoula  be  placed  under  the 
gnidance  of  a  tutor  and  travel.  This  counsel  was  adopted;  and  the  name 
of  my  new  instructor  was  Pulei,  a  learned  and  exemplary  moak,  the 
fiiend  of  my  earliest  youth,  my  manhood,  and  may  it  be  my  age  1  He 
improved  me  in  every  brandi  of  art,  seience,  literature,  and  eritimon. 
He  tanght  me  arehiteotore  in  the  presence  of  temples,  pjy^  ami 
ardws ;  he  impressed  upon  me  the  laws  of  alchemy  in  the  laborateiy ; 
and  in  observatories  those  of  astronomy.  Not  oontealied  to  read  wuh 
me  the  plays  of  the  Greek  tragic  writers^  of  the  Spaai^,  and  Ei^ittdiy 
he  took  me  into  the  most  various  Uteiary  societies  in  whieh  I  might  hsar 
m  whait  wtLy  large  numbers  of  intellects  of  ^  first  order  estimatoid  the 
eiioiee  writmg^  of  men.  By  sinh  means  my  improvement  waa  mmii 
mid  visits  to  Siena,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Bologna,  in  the  oomfmnj  or  io 
astamaUe  a  friend,  were  anuaig  the  most  agreeaUo  Ofesli  of  mylifc 
nmdifimot  viasr  iriuch  m«i  took  of  the 
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wlHck  pvonfitedl  tkuii — the  ofigmality  emaaatiag  from  Bt^,  whick  led 
Amk  t#  nffmd  eadi  aafchor  as  ^  ius  tfaonghii  w«re  a  xmcleus  for  their 
rnrnn  ralker  tlum  the  ifoladonft  oi  ome  mind — and  the  ingenuity  with 
wUdi  mwnd  leicBse  and  its  immutable  laws  wem  brought  to  bear  oueFetj 
ifccinci^ — Aoi  only  gave  strangtb  to  my  judgment,  but  a  boldness  never  to 
have  been  acquired  in  solitary  stu^.  Both  my  iatelleet  and  frame 
■eiBd  to  expand  under  the  warming  influence  of  so  many  master 
■wmIs  ;  and  as  I  listened  I  resolved  to  beeome  the  superior  of  many,  the 
equal  of  alL 

**  My  futhful  tutor  used  every  endeavour  to  impress  me  with  his  own 
great  character  as  a  Christian.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  I  ever  could 
attend  to  with  reverence  on  this  vast  and  overwhelming  subject  His 
spirit  bad  been  refined  and  cleared  of  all  its  vanities,  and  poured  like  a 
pure  essence  into  that  virgin  womb  whence  alone  the  new-bom  child  of 
gniee  can  issue.  I  heard  and  remembered,  but  my  time  was  net  yet  come. 
My  impure  spirit  had  shared  in  the  CTOwth  of  the  body  during  all  my 
years,  imtrained^  untendered,  untaught;  and  was  as  hard  to  render 
healthful  as  the  unredeemed  maremma. 

'^  The  tendencies  of  the  mind  in  youth  possess  a  sentiment  whidi  carries 
oonviction  with  it  as  it  were  by  acclamation,  and  it  appears  almost 
pedantic  to  reason  against  that  which  nature  so  buoyantly  sanctions.  A 
calm  pMosophy  may  shine  through  the  doctrines  of  self-control,  to  appear^ 
lowever,  but  as  an  indifference ;  and  before  attaining  to  such  there  must 
he  a  sacrifice  of  self-love,  without  one  motive  to  destroy  it ;  a  suicide  of 
the  glowing  feelings  at  a  time  when  the  very  idea  of  death  in  any  deg^ree 
engenders  the  most  touching  melancholy. 

<*  These  convictions  had  acouired  in  me  the  growth  of  eigliteen  years, 
and  the  sanction  of  irresistible  instinct.  Out  of  respect  only  for  PuKa, 
therefore,  did  I  listen  to  his  affecting  Christianity.  Having  listened,  I 
xemembered ;  but  the  sympathy  which  was  to  ally  me  to  his  h3y  thoughts 

B  unborn — unconceived ;  yet  was  it  in  the  womb  of  time. 

^'  We  were  then  at  Rome,  and  I  can  now  believe  how  impressive  was  the 

yesty  of  ruin  on  a  mind  consecrated  to  salvation ;  but  it  did  not  affect 
the  fipeshness  of  my  own  spirits.  At  that  time,  and  as  a  child,  I  had  not 
risen  superior  to  mortality  at  the  sight  of  decay ;  I  was  only  awe- 
stricken.  The  firesh  and  joyous  face  of  human  beauty  released  me  from 
the  thraldom  of  antique  associations,  and  proclaimed  me  the  favoured  of 
present,  whose  hour  saoved  but  inrisibly ;  the  past  in  all  its  destruc- 
appearing  the  dupe  of  the  real  day, — a  day  now  like  the  rest  I  Thas 
any  dispeeition  serious,  but  my  k^  unfortunate,  prdferring  human  to 
le^  and  time  to  eternity. 

^  I  had  passed  tke  night  in  a  brilHantty  lighted  pidaee,  had  gaaed  with 
mprincipled  love  on  &  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  sleep  that  was  dne 
to  my  body  had  been  stolen  for  the  gratification  of  an  unnatural  vamty, 
and  those  whe  weee  worthy  of  afiec^ion  for  life  were  lered  by  me  for 
but  a  few  hours,  and  deserted.  By  daylight  I  returned  home  to  sle^ : 
OPBumme  by  fiitigne,  I  remained  on  my  bed  until  a  late  hour,  and  on 
tiSH^ressived'my  letters.  I  sallied  forth  to  peruse  them.  One  bore  my 
Alksr^s  seal:  these  were  many  others  firom  aoquaintaoees — men  of 
•cienoe — ^men  of  business.  I  reaid  them  all  slowly,  as  if  to  postpone  any 
tiwi  tie  note  hna  my  fiober  migfat  occasion  set.     Jftnt  its  turn 


JMd,  and  pkced  ameng  tlM  rert  in  s^  ptcWii.    IwaUiid 
esy  ha^mim  fa^ vxikhed^  Ae  jeysKtf  life  tiUskl  Kill  idhm^ 
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to  place  on  the  Christian  altar  were  now  blighted,  but  inateni  txf  peace  it 
was  misery  which  attended  the  sacrifice.  The  nuns  which  I  paoed 
belonged  for  the  first  time  to  the  present;  they  saluted  me  aa  one 
enlightened  by  new  experience ;  they  hailed  me  as  lords  of  the  common 
graye.  I  owned  their  power  as  I  went  on ;  reached  my  hotel,  entered  mj 
apartment,  and  was  greeted  by  the  voice  of  PulcL 

<<  The  beloved  sound  banished  the  terror  which  possessed  me ;  sympalhy 
set  firee,  I  wept  aloud,  and  sank  upon  the  breast  of  my  friend,  at  whose 
words  of  kindness  I  shed  many  tears.     My  mother  was  no  more !" 

Chapter  XVIII. 

When  I  had  finished,  Angus  left,  and  said  he  would  come  again  tbs 
next  day. 

The  preceding  narrative,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  remaining  letter^ 
written  at  that  period,  draws  the  first  epoch  of  my  life  to  its  dose. 

«<  To  THE  Countess  of  Aula,  mt  mother. 

<<  I  am  at  Rome. 

**  My  first  visit  was  to  the  house  of  the  MedicL  The  establbhment  is 
conducted  in  the  old  name,  and  perhaps  the  pope  is  its  head,  as  doubtlesi 
he  is  its  support.  His  relations,  however,  are  grown  much  too  great  fir 
commerce,  and  nothing  short  of  royalty  can  appease  their  ambitkras 
cravings :  no  longer  content  with  the  rank  of  merchant-princes.  The 
manager  of  the  bank  spoke  to  me  of  an  introduction  at  tne  Vatican,  as 
proper  for  one  of  my  rank ;  but  this  1  declined  for  the  present.  I  must 
team  a  little  into  the  ways  of  his  court  before  finding  myself  at  the  feet 
of  Giulio  de'  Medici!  Ijbere  can  be  no  motive  for  poisoninc^  so  harmlesi 
a  being  as  myself;  but  as  popes  have  put  an  end  even  to  themselves  at 
this  palace  by  mistake,  I  prefer  waiting  a  little  while  and  looking  about 
me.     You  shall  shortly  hear  from  me  again. 

<<  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  pleasantly  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
sculptor.  He  has  a  lovely  picture  of  <  Our  Saviour  on  the  Tame  Abb,' 
preceded  by  a  youth  bearing  the  cross,  which  is  balanced  in  both  hands» 
just  as  a  page  bears  his  master's  sword.  I  shall  endeavour  to  pur- 
chase it" 

''To  THE  COUET  OF  AULA,  MT  FATHER. 

*<  We  remained  a  day  at  Bolsena,  on  our  way  to  Rome,  as  yon  desired, 
and  had  a  lengthened  interview  with  Marco  Musonio.  He  is  an  extEMV- 
dinary  being  indeed :  I  now  imderstand  how  you  came  to  consider  him 
the  most  remarkable  man  alive.  Pulci  went  with  me :  the  padre  caBs 
him  quite  the  old  Etruscan,  and  says  the  ancient  diaracter  is  unchanged 
in  him,  while  more  than  the  new  intellect  of  these  days  oocupiea  his  Isqge 
mind. 

'*  Under  his  roof  we  saw  Ippolito,  the  Calabrian  boy:  Ua  histofj  I 
long  to  hear  from  you  in  full. 

*'  Musonio  spoke  of  your  sculptures.  He  says  Mr^^^l  Angdo  no- 
nounced  them  to  embody  the  platonism  of  the  age ;  to  have  fixea  in 
marble  all  that  was  true  in  the  aialogues  held  in  the  last  oentoxy  aft  ihe 
Car©^." 

This  same  Mnsonio^  I  ma^  mention,  was  a  native  of  Bokenai  iriban 
it  is  nrobabk  his  ancestors  hved  when  its  name  was  Yolsininm,  and  .the 
tample  of  Nunna  its  church.    There  his  litde  potrimoDj  was  mlnaltifi 
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ndbeliad  no  enjoyment  greater  than  to  eanybis  rafleedoos  to  that 
ipot;  and  stilly  thoi^^h  in  a  deaultorj  way,  to  worship  Fate  while  medi- 
tating on  the  rains  of  his  onoe  vast  city,  which  now  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
Tillage.  Nor  have  great  revolutions  occurred  singly  here ;  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena  itself,  so  famous  in  old  times,  succeeded  an  extinct  Tolcano,  whose 
crater  it  fills.  It  contains  habitable  islands,  and  views  of  extreme  beauty 
are  observable  from  its  banks. 

'*  To  Ajuosto. 

**  In  pursuance  of  my  promise,  my  best  and  dearest  fnend,  I  now  write 
to  you  nom  Rome. 

*'You  must  not  be  disappointed  when  you  leam  that  these  mighty 
memorials  of  the  past,  amid  which  I  am  planted,  are  lost  upon  me.  I 
cannot  yet  penetrate  their  significant  meanmp.  But  it  is  the  same  with 
a  difierent  kind  of  gigantic  remains — the  writings  of  Dante.  They  are 
equally  a  mysteiT  to  me  at  present,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that,  before  long, 
t»eir  depths  of  Iteht  and  shadow  will  assume  a  form  which  I  shall  under* 
stand.  This  stoUdity  does  not,  I  trust,  originate  in  want  of  taste  or 
feeling.  In  whatever  state  of  cultivation  I  may  possess  the  former,  the 
last  makes  me  grieve  whenever  I  regard  the  rumous  condition  of  thia 
Boperb  capital,  which,  despite  its  mutilation,  has  still  an  architecture  that 
makes  it  look  prouder  than  ever.  And,  speaking  of  taste,  I  obey  your 
admonitions  not  to  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  some  literary  exercise; 
but  1  am  mortified,  equally  every  day,  to  find  myself  unable  to  write.  I 
stand  in  need  of  words,  not  thoughts.  Let  me  hear  if  there  was  a  time 
when  you  had  proof  of  your  genius,  but  had  not  acquired  language  to 
convince  other  people  of  its  existence.  I  find  myself  mean  enough  to 
envy  authors  their  happy  turns  of  expression,  which  I  appear,  on  reading, 
to  have  lost  rather  than  found.  So  exactly  does  the  sentiment  of  another 
at  times  correspond  with  what  lies  asleep  with  us ! 

'^A  few  days  ago,  when  at  Bolsena,  my  fiither*s  friend,  Musonio, 
honoured  me  with  a  learned  discourse.  His  first  and  last  advice  to  me 
was  to  reflect  perseveringly,  and  to  fancy  nothing.  He  declared  that> 
owine  to  our  adoption  of  each  other's  views,  the  entire  science  of  man- 
kind bad  degenerated  into  falsehood. 

''  I  must  say  that  I  desire  to  know  more  of  this  remarkable  sage.  I 
have  not  visited  the  Vatican,  for,  indeed,  political  circles  are  to  be 
avoided.  All  our  great  families  have  been  swept  away  in  turn  through 
fiuHion.  Witness  the  Medici,  Soderini,  Rucellai,  Strozzi;  and  soon 
Capponi  will  follow. 

**  Write  me,  if  possible,  a  serious  letter.  Your  correspondence  is  so 
full  of  drollery  I  laugh  at  the  very  sight  of  your  handwriting.  For  the 
ridiculous  I  have  a  due  regard,  and  in  good  company  I  fail  not  to  con- 
tribute occasionally  to  the  general  mirth ;  yet  I  feel  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  sustaining  my  spirits  while  writing,  except  it  be  by  the  aid  of  wine^ 
which  1  abhor,  while,  notwithstanding,  I  deem  it  the  source  of  the  usual 
wit  of  man.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  has 
not  serious  functions,  of  wmch  laughter  is  the  abuse.  Those  startline 
contrasts  which  are  so  effective  in  fiction  are  surely  due  to  it,  though 
Aey  may  excite  no  merriment" 

To  this  letter  there  was  a  reply.  It  held  out  that  at  forty  I  should 
imderstand  Dante  and  Rome.  It  added:— '^  Your  tendency,  dear  pupil, 
being  towards  such  solid  pursuits,  let  me  advise  you  to  cultivate,  above 


tU  ^ings,  a  checarfid  di^pontion.  Ton 
writing  to  blend  wifc  with  wnmumem.  Depend  upon  it  the  kttv  ees- 
taios  enough  of  it  And  the  conTene  ie  no  leet  tme.  I  liBTe  written  hj 
most  boisterons  scenes  nnder  the  pressuio  of  widancholy.  it  it  difieaili 
no  doubt,  to  be  Teallj  gaj  9t  all  times — in  solitude,  espedsdlj ;  and  a 
writer  must  necessarily  be  much  alone.  On  the  odMsr  mind,  it  is  <asf 
enough  to  be  lively  when  we  are  together,  as  most  men  detsamioa/' 


*^  In  the  house  where  I  am  lodged  an  artist  resides,  wMi  his  charmiM 
fiunilv.  How  pleased  you  would  be  to  look  on  daring  the  gmmbels  of 
the  children !  The  lather  fives  by  the  ehieel,  and  he  is  one  of  thoee  wte 
have  talents  without  vanity.  He  is  content  to  see  his  £uw  awaHowediip 
in  the  praise  given  to  his  employer.  He  does  the  mecfaaBieal  wotk  of 
the  statues,  and  with  much  cleverness.  Above  all,  he  has  no  inqai< 
for  he  receives  a  regular  stipend.  His  lace  is  good-teaipered,  fait 
black  and  curly.  His  vnfe  is  a  dean,  healthy,  Madonna-Hke 
and  is  yerjr  young.  I  rise  early,  and  often  visit  my  neighbours  at 
breakfast-nme.  My  new  acquaintance  has  a  hard,  soandjudgmeat^  and 
little  poetry  except  in  his  laughing  eyes !  He  looks  inexprasiUy  diafl 
when  I  converse  on  the  ideal  of  life  and  art.  At  the  same  time  I  SbsI 
as  if  he  were  really  right,  and  only  metaphysically  wrong,  in  the  opiniflft 
which  he  maintains.  ISia  wife,  fearful  that  I  shoold  be  offended,  and 
moved  by  the  absurdities  in  which  he  so  freely  indulges,  asks  him  how  he 
can  be  so  ridiculous.  She  tells  him  he  knows  better,  wilii  a  look  and 
gesticulation  formed  equally  of  the  impulse  to  hmgh  and  sooUL  I 
rollowed  him  this  morning  into  his  studio,  and  we  talked  the  louder  nnd«r 
the  ring  of  the  chisel  and  mallet.  He  a£Srmed,  with  mofe  tiian  vsnti 
earnestness,  that  he  had  seen  as  much  beauty  in  the  fennt  of  joong 
people  as  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael ;  and  he  asserted  that  what  is  called 
the  fine  ideal  is  only  health!  And  this  view  he  confinned  with  a 
sceptical  laug^,  which  echoed  through  all  my  preconceived  notiooB. 

**  His  eldest  child  is  a  girl  five  years  old,  with  innooent  «TeOy  pntlgr 
mouth,  and  melodious  voice.  She  is  just  Hke  an  angel  woeo,  evonr 
morning,  she  puts  her  hands  together  and  says  her  prayers.  She  a 
followed  in  these  orisons  by  her  brother,  a  bright,  roguish  uttle  Mow  of 
three  years.  But  when  so  employed,  he  has  a  look  so  impertuihaUy 
stolid,  that  though  he  saw  my  smile,  which  I  could  not  lepiess,  he  wet 
not  in  the  least  affected  at  it.  The  other  boy  is  one  year  yoengor.  He 
being  so  little,  his  hands  are  put  together  fer  him,  and  the  piayoit  of  die 
other  children  repeated  to  him  by  his  fether.  This  diildy  wyuot  fiwoit 
the  most  comical  I  ever  saw,  at  once  assumes  the  broad  look  of  bmri- 
ment,  which  condnnes  through  the  eeremony  without  smy  oetibmali  ftr 
the  intense  seriousness  of  the  fether  infects  the  infant^  wfaio  toareo  itiit 
laueh  until  after  the  condusion  of  the  little  serviee,  when  he  gives  way 
to  nis  impulse,  and  of  course  is  reprimanded  in  due  form. 

''  Not  the  least  amusing  member  of  this  femily  is  tiie  ertitt^  'motliti^ 
to  whom  he  is  strongly  attached.  She  is  a  good  cieetuie,  but  ^vilo  a 
hag ;  and  so  sensible  is  he  of  it,  that  he  avows  Ins  sympathy  with  all  oil 
women  &om  theb  likeness  to  his  parent,  if  their  mpect  ho  fiedi  OMiie  than 
usually  unhuman.  She  sneezes  all  day  long,  whife  protostieg  widi 
impatience  and  seriousness  that  she  has  cat^t  her  eM  of 


B  through  her  nose,  hnng  all  kindi  «f 


,  ^     ^  —  — ^ 

infection  into  people's  houses  !** 

**  To  Abiosto. 

**  This  is  my  last  letter  from  Rome.  I  must  tell  ybu  how  great  came 
I  luure  to  be  unhappy !  A  messenger  aniyed  from  my  £ither  last  eveuiag 
to  say  that  my  mother  was  dying ;  a  second  came  this  morning  aai 
announced  her  death.  My  wretchedness  is  increased  by  the  refleetioii 
that  with  a  selfish  desire  to  mitigate  my  grief,  which  I  ought  to  haTS 
mously  indulged,  I  proceeded  at  night  to  an  entertainment  at  the  Orsiid 
nlace,  and  left  Pulci  at  home  to  mourn.  Really  too  miserable  to  retmni 
to  him,  I  sallied  forth  after  the  feast  with  Liorenzino,  and,  the  more  easily 
incited  by  his  flow  of  spirits  during  the  heaviness  of  my  own  heart,  i 
j<Hned  him  at  the  risk  of  my  personal  safety  in  the  reckless  demolition  of 
statues  on  the  arch  of  Constantine.  I  am  obliged  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  my  mother's  decease,  to  hasten  away  to  Florence,  where  we 
ahall  meet." 

Thus  the  loss  of  my  mother  befel  me  in  early  youth.  The  event 
afiected  me  deeply ;  for  my  childhood  had  been  one  of  trial,  the  treat- 
I^^nt  which  I  had  undergone  consisting  of  an  unequal  proportion  of 
ooldness  and  love ;  the  latter  certainly  intense,  but  on  that  account  the 
leas  often  bestowed. 

I  attended  the  funeral  obsequies  with  the  same  grief  as  if  my  mother 
had  been  the  most  enlightened  of  parents.  For  grief  is  the  joy  of 
affection  reversed ;  and  as  my  love  was  filial,  so  was  it  unaltered  by  the 
lot  it  encountered. 


MR.  HUGHES'S  LAYS  OF  PAST  DAYS.* 

The  public,  whom  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Donnington 
Priory^  says  he  takes  to  be  a  tolerant,  easy-goinj?  personage  in  all  matters 
aave  religion  and  politics,  will,  he  thinks,  hardly  expect  anything  veij 
original — "  or,  what  do  they  call  it  now-a-days  ? — «sthetical,  is  it  ?"— 
from  a  country  justice ;  but  still  he  has  courageously  sent  forth  bii 
little  tome 

Aiifacim^nto 

And  touched  up  cento 

of  difEnent  diings,  scattered  here  and  there  in  different  prints,  but  well 
known  to  all  true  lovers  of  racy  prose  and  scholar-like  poetry,  with 
ezcutei  which,  as  given  in  an  epistle  prefatory  to  Miss  Mitford,  are  so 
amusing  and  characteristic  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transferring  the  passages  in  which  they  occiur  to  our  pages : — 

JTnm  aoQideBtal  cuDcomstanoet,  my  fHendships  have  lain  nmch  among  hteratj 
persons;  and  the  habits  of  people  one  likes  are  catching.  When  I  gave  up  foz- 
Inmting  from  a  want  of  superfluous  time  and  monej,  I  found  a  substitute  for  that 
stfarring  excitement  in  hunting  the  maggots  in  my  own  brains  at  odd'lteisure  times. 
Is  may  sound  whimsical  to  style  these  respective  pursuits  analogous;  but  I  reftr 
it  to  you,  as  a  pretty  good  judge  of  field-sports.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  fitvour,  for  every  man  to  take  his  own  line  across  country  on  his  hack, 
hunter,  or  hippogriff.  K  you  think  you  have  got  a  hero  to  your  mmd,  it  is  like  a 
good  break  sind  a  blazing  scent,    n  you  are  a  wise  man  you  may  erjoy  your 

*  Lays  of  Past  Days.  By  the  Author  of  "  Provence  and  the  Bhone."  Long- 
man and  Co. 
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gport,  and  hold  yourself  fit  company  for  Bportsmen,  without  expecting  to  be  a 
top-sawyer  in  the  first  flight,  or  caring  for  being  occasionally  pounded;  and  last, 
not  least,  congenial  pursuits  are  the  b^t  passport  to  tun  and  freemasonry  among 
congenial  spirits. 

A  second  reason  may  soimd  more  whimsical  stilL    A  defunct  relative  of  my 
own  stares  me  in  the  face  every  day  from  his  canvass,  who  is  as  great  a  myth  and 
a  puzzle  to  me  as  Irring's  ^  Stout  Gentleman."  He  never,  in  fact,  took  the  trouble 
to  leave  his  family  the  least  record  of  anything  he  ever  said,  did,  or  thought,  in  the 
character  of  a  county  beau,  save  that  he  had  the  wisdom  to  secure  his  handsome 
features  a  down-stairs'  berth  in  my  small  collection  of  pictures,  by  sitting  to  & 
Godfrey  Knellcr.    A  very  plain  great-great-aunt,  by  Hogarth,  is  in  precisely  the 
aame  negative  predicament.    Now,  should  my  children  ever  expand  into  great— 
grandchildren,  I  should,  I  confess,  like  to  leave,  in  the  hands  of  these  unborn  folk, 
a  proof  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  rescue  me  from  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  servants' 
attics,  without  wholly  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  late  talented  and  estimable  R-A., 
Mr.  Phillips.    The  chance  of  figuring  in  the  family  tree  (if  nowhere  else)  aa 
decently  as  a  good  average  dean  or  post-captain,  is  worth  trying  for  by  those  who 
TOPoperly  respect  their  own  possible  posterity,  by  whom  I,  for  one,  should  hardly 
&ke  to  be  thus  designated — 

He  lived  in  Berkshire,  and  studied  at  Oriel, 
And  of  him  we  have  really  no  other  memorial 

Mr.  Hughes's  first  essay  was  an  address  on  Lord  Grenville's  instal- 
lation ;  but  it  was  selected  and  recited,  and  this  gave  him  confidence. 
An  address  of  a  similar  kind  in  1814,  to  the  Potentates,  was  also  so 
successful  as  to  be  among  the  four  chosen  out  of  twenty -six.  These 
youthful  ebullitions  of  genius  were  followed  in  1820  by  political  squibt 
and  other  miscellaneous  writings  in  the  John  BulL 

Then  came  "Provence  and  the  Rhone,"  which  passed  through  two 
editions.  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  gratifying  mention  of  the  work  in  the 
preface  to  *^  Quentin  Durward ;''  and  Murray  alludes  to  it  particularly 
m  the  "  Hand-book  of  France,"  though  this  is  not  much  to  be  proud  ot 
The  able  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,**  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  came  the  "  Boscobel  Tracts,"  which  we  esteem  among 
the  best  of  Mr.  Hughes's  productions. 

But  Mr.  Hughes  s  natural  tendencies  are  droll  and  playful.  Wright 
sold  a  thousand  of  "  Soloman  Logwood"  in  no  time;  and  the  '^Tragic 
Lay  of  the  One-horse  Shay,*'  transferred  from  Blachcood  to  the  St 
Giles's  broad  sheet,  is  now  familiar  as  a  "  household  word"  throi;^hoiit 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Poor  Barham  alludes  to  his  fnend 
Hughes's  eminent  success  in  this  line,  in  the  third  yolume  of  the  "  In- 
goldsby  Legends." 

Mr.  Hughes  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and 
polyglotic  powers  on  the  commencement  of  this  Magazme,  in  1 842,  npon 
which  occasion  he  contributed  amusingly  laudatory  yerses  to  the  Editor, 
in  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  in  (jreek  and  Latin.  He 
also  sent  us  "  The  Squire's  Dream,"  "  Dan  Malone's  Ditty,**  *<  ChailM 
Mathews  not  at  Home,"  and  sundry  other  clever  facetious  things,  wiuA 
were  imiversally  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  will  be  equally  appreciated 
now,  for,  like  good  wine,  they  have  lost  none  of  their  flavour  by  keeping. 
We  should  like  to  select  a  few  chosen  passages  firom  these  good  things 
but  space  forbids  it. 

If  the  public  can  appreciate  the  now  rare  ballad  of  the  true  old  Englidi 
•tamp,  and  the  lucubrations  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  they  viU 
find  ooth  in  the  <*  Lays  of  Past  Days." 
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Avoiding  the  high  road,  and  traversing  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  country,  the  conspirators  shaped  their  course  towards  Stour- 
bridge. As  they  reached  Forfield  Green,  they  perceived  a  large 
party  descending  the  hilly  ground  near  Bromsgrove,  and  evidently 
in  pursuit  of  them.  An  immediate  halt  was  ordered,  and  taking 
possession  of  a  farm-house,  they  prepared  for  defence. 

Seeing  these  preparations,  their  pursuers,  who  proved  to  be  Sir 
Richard  Walsh  the  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  Sir  John  Foliot,  three 

EQtlemen  named  Ketelbye,  Salwaye,  and  Conyers,  attended  by  a 
ge  posse  of  men,  all  tolerably  well  armed,  drew  up  at  some 
distance  from  the  farm,  and  appeared  to  be  consulting  as  to  the 

Sidence  of  making  an  attack.  Topcliffe  was  with  them;  and 
tesby,  who  reconnoitred  their  proceedings  from  a  window  of  the 
dwelling,  inferred  from  his  gestures  that  he  was  against  the  assault. 
And  so  it  proved.  The  royalist  party  remained  where  they  were; 
and  as  one  or  two  of  their  number  occasionally  disappeared,  Catesby 
judged,  and  correctly,  that  they  were  despatched  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. 

Not  willing  to  wait  for  this,  he  determined  to  continue  his  march, 
«nd,  accordingly,  forming  his  men  into  a  close  line,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear  himself,  they  again  set  forward.  Sir  Richard  W  alsh 
and  his  party  followed  them,  and  whenever  they  were  in  a  difficult 
part  of  the  road,  harassed  them  with  a  sudden  attack.  In  this  way, 
several  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  a  few  prisoners  made.  So  ex- 
asperated did  Catesby  become  by  these  annoyances,  that,  though 
desirous  to  push  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  he  halted  at  the  entrance 
of  a  common,  and  prepared  for  an  engagement.  But  his  purpose 
was  defeated,  for  the  royalist  party  took  another  course,  nor  dia  he 
anything  more  of  them  for  some  time. 

In  about  an  hour  the  rebels  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Stour,  not  fer  from  the  little  village  of  Churchill,  and  here,  just  aa 
they  were  preparing  to  ford  the  stream,  the  sheriff  and  his  foUoweis 
again  made  their  appearance.  By  this  time,  also,  the  forces  of  their 
opponents  were  considerably  augmented,  and  as  more  than  a  third 
of  their  own  party  were  engaged  in  crossing  the  stream,  which  was 
greatly  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  extremely  dangerous,  their 
position  was  one  of  no  alight  periL 

Nothing  daunted,  Cateshy  instantly  drew  up  his  men  on  the  bank, 
and,  aCter  a  short  sHrmish,  drove  away  the  ^nemy,  and  afterwards 
contrived  to  cross  the  river  without  much  loss.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  baegage-cart  had  got  immersed  in  the  stream,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  powder  would  be  damaged.  They  remained  on 
the  opposite  bank  for  some  time ;  but  as  their  enemies  did  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  them,  they  took  the  way  to  Holbeach,  a  large  and 
strongly  built  mansion  belonging,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to 
Stephen  Littleton.  Here  they  amved  without  further  molestation, 
and  their  first  business  was  to  put  it  into  a  complete  state  of 
defence. 

A&er  a  lon^  and  anxious  consultation,  Sir  Ei^ecard  Digby  qnttted 
tkem,  undertaking  to  return  on  the  following  day  wita  Bucoocm. 
Stephen  Littleton  also  disappeared  on  the  same  evening.  His  QiAt 
produoed  a  strong  impression  on  Catesby,  and  he  besoiight  the 
othen  not  to  abandon  ^e  good  cause,  but  to  stand  by  it,  as  he  hiift- 
self  meant  to  do,  to  the  last  Thev  all  ^amsestly  assured  him  thst 
they  would  do  so,  except  Robert  Winter,  who  «at  apart^  and  4ook 
no  disae  in  their  discourse. 

Catesby  then  examined  the  powder  that  had  been  plunged  in  tkft 
wster  in  crossing  the  Stour,  and  found  it  so  much  wetted  as  to  ha 
nearly  useless.  A  sufficient  stock  of  powder  being  of  the  uknoit 
consequence  to  th^n,  he  caused  all  the  contents  of  the  barsel,  not 
dissolved  by  the  immersion,  to  be  poured  into  a  large  platter^  and 
proceeded  to  dry  it  before  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  halL 
A  bag  of  powder,  which  had  likewise  been  slightly  wetted,  ml 
abo  placed  at  what  was  conadered  a  safe  distance  from  the  £061. 

^^  Heaven  grant  this  may  prove  more  destructive  to  our  PT»ftB«f 
than  the  combustibles  we  placed  in  the  mine  beneath  the  paxlis- 
ment  house  I"  observed  Percy. 

^Heaven  grant  so,  indeed T  rejoined  datesby^widi  a  moo^ 
smile.  ^'  They  would  call  it  retribution  were  we  to  peoali  by  tm 
same  means  which  we  designed  for  others.^' 

<'  Jest  not  on  so  serious  a  matter,  Catesby,'*  obsenred  Bobeit 
Winter.  ^*  For  my  own  part,  I  dread  the  sight  of  powdei^  and 
shall  walk  forth  till  you  have  dried  this,  and  put  it  away." 

<«  You  axe  not  going  to  leave  us  like  Stephen  Littleton.?"  jss- 
joined  CJatesby,  suspiciously, 

*'  I  will  go  with  him,"  said  Christopher  Wright;  **  so  joa.nssd 
be  under  no  apprehension." 

Accordingly^  he  quitted  the  hall  with  Robert  WinteCyAod  liiey 
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proceeded  to  the  court-yard,  and  were  conversing  together  on  the 
disBial  prospects  of  the  partj,  when  a  tremendpus  eiq>lofton  too): 
place.  The  roof  of  the  building  seemed  rent  in  twain,  and  amidst  4 
diower  of  tiles,  plaster,  bricks,  and  broken  wood  fitUing  around, 
the  b^  of  powder  dropped  untouched  at  their  feet. 

*'  Mother  of  Mercy!"  exclaimed  Christopher  Wright,  picking  it 
Wf,  ''  Here  is  a  providential  occurrence.  Had  this  e^^uoded,  we 
Bust  all  have  been  destroyed." 

*'  Let  us  see  what  has  happened,"  cried  Robert  Wint^. 

And,  followed  by  Ghnstopher  Wright,  he  rushed  towards  tibe 
Ul,  and  bursting  open  the  door,  beheld  Catesbv  envdioped  in  ft 
doud  of  smoke,  ana  pressing  his  hand  to  his  face,  which  was 
Scorched  and  blackened  by  the  explosion.  Rookwood  was  stretched 
on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  it  at  first  appeared  that 
Bfe  was  extinct.  Percy  was  extingui^in^  the  flames,  which  had 
caught  his  dress,  and  John  Grant  was  similarly  occupied. 

*^  Those  are  the  very  faces  I  b^eld  in  my  aream,  cried  Robert 
Winter,  gudng  at  them  with  affiight.     ''  It  was  a  true  warning." 

Buahing  up  to  Catesby,  Christopher  Wright  clasped  him  in  his 
aims,  and  extinguishing  his  flaming  apparel,  cried,  ^*  Wretch  that 
I  mm !  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day !" 

V  Be  not  alarmed  I"  gasped  Catesby.  ''  It  is  nothing — it  was  a 
lilflie  acddent." 

"  It  is  no  accident,  Catesby,"  replied  Robert  Winter.  "  Heavea 
ii  ^against  us  and  our  design." 

And  he  quitted  the  room,  and  left  the  house.  Nor  did  he 
iaium  toit 

I  will  pray  for  forgiveness !"  cried  John  Grant,  whose  visitm 
80  much  ii^ured  by  the  explosion  that  he  could  as  yet  see 
Bothing.  And  Egging  himself  befbre  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  be 
payed  aloud,  acknowledging  that  the  act  he  had  designed  was  so 
bloody  that  it  called  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  expressing 
Us  i»incere  repentance. 

'*  No  more  of  this,"  cried  Catesby,  staggering  up  to  him,  and 
■latching  the  image  from  him.  '*  It  was  a  mere  accident,  I  tell 
you.     We  are  all  alive,  and  shall  yet  succeed." 

On  inquiry,  Christopher  Wright  learnt  that  a  blazing  coal  had 
shot  out  of  the  fire,  and  falling  into  the  platter  containing  the 
powder,  had  occasioned  the  disastrous  accident  above  described4 


Chapter  V. 

THE  CLOSE   OF   THE  KEBELLION. 

^  Ukable  longer  to  endure  the  agony  occasioned  by  his  scorched 
yiaage,  Catesby  called  for  a  bucket  of  water,  and  plunged  his  head 
iBlo  it.  Somewhat  reeved  by  the  immersion,  he  turned  to  inquire 
aAer  his  fellow-sufiferers.    Rookwood  having  been  carried  into  the 
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open  air,  had  by  this  time  regained  his  consciousness;  Percy  was 
shockingly  injured,  his  hair  and  eyebrows  burnt,  his  skin  blackened 
aind  swollen  with  unseemly  blisters,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely 
destroyed;  while  John  Grant,  though  a  degree  less  hurt  than  his 
companions,  presented  a  grim  and  ghastly  appearance.  In  fact,  the 
four  sufferers  looked  as  if  they  had  just  escaped  from  some  unearthly 
place  of  torment,  and  were  doomed  henceforth  to  bear  the  brand 
of  Divine  wrath  on  their  countenances.  Seeing  the  effect  produced 
on  the  others,  Catesby  rallied  all  his  force,  and  treating  the  ac- 
cident as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  which  ought  not  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  brave  men,  called  for  wine,  and  quaffed  a  full 

froblet.     Injured  as  he  was,  and  smarting  with  pain,  Percy  fol- 
owed  his  example,  but  both  John  Grant  and  Rookwood  refused 
jhe  cup. 

"  Hark'ee,  gentlemen,"  cried  Catesby,  fiercely,  "  you  may  drink 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  But  I  will  not  have  you  assume  a  deport- 
ment calculated  to  depress  our  followers.  Stephen  Littleton  and 
Robert  Winter  have  basely  deserted  us.  If  you  have  any  intention 
of  following  them,  go  at  once.  We  are  better  without  you  than 
with  you." 

"  1  have  no  thought  of  deserting  you,  Catesby,"  rejoined  Rook- 
wood, mournfully;  *'  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  action  you  will 
find  I  shall  not  be  idle.  But  I  am  now  assured  that  we  have  sold 
ourselves  to  perdition." 

'^  Pshaw  I'  cried  Catesby,  with  a  laugh,  that  communicated  an 
almost  fiendish  expression  to  his  grim  features;  *' because  a  little 
powder  has  accidentally  exploded  and  blackened  our  faces,  are  we 
to  see  in  the  occurrence  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven?  Are  we 
to  be  cast  down  by  such  a  trifle?  Be  a  man,  and  rouse  yourself. 
Recollect  that  the  eyes  of  all  England  are  upon  us;  and  if  we 
must  fall,  let  us  perish  in  a  manner  that  becomes  us.  No  real  mis- 
chief has  been  done.  My  hand  is  as  able  to  wield  a  blade,  and 
my  sight  to  direct  a  shot,  as  heretofore.  If  Heaven  had  meant  to 
destroy  us,  the  bag  of  powder  which  has  been  taken  up  in  the 
yard,  and  which  was  sufficient  not  only  to  annihilate  us,  but  to  lay 
this  house  in  ruins,  would  have  been  suffered  to  explode," 

•'  Would  it  had  exploded  I"  exclaimed  John  Wright.  "  All 
would  then  have  been  over." 

**  Are  you,  too,  fainthearted,  John?'  cried  Catesby.  "  Well, 
well,  leave  me  one  and  all  of  you.     I  will  fight  it  out  alone." 

"  You  wrong  me  by  the  suspicion,  Catesby,"  returned  John 
Wright.  I  am  as  true  to  the  cause  as  yourself.  But  I  perceive 
that  our  last  hour  is  at  hand,  and  I  would  it  were  past." 

**  The  indulgence  of  such  a  wish  at  such  a  moment  is  a  weak- 
ness," rejoined  Catesby.  «*  I  care  not  when  death  comes,  provided 
it  comes  gloriously;  and  such  should  be  your  feeling  On  the 
Tnanner  in  which  we  meet  our  fate  will  depend  the  effect  which 
our  insurrection  will  produce  throughout  the  country.     We  must 
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set  a  brave  example  ta  oar  Brethren.  Heaven  be  praised,  we  shall 
not  perish  on  the  scaffold  T' 

•*  JBe  not  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Grant,  gloomily.  "  It  may  yet 
be  our  fete." 

'*  It  shall  never  be  mine,"  cried  Cateaby. 

"^Nor  mine/'  added  Percy.  "  I  am  so  far  from  r^axding  the 
recent  disaster  as  a  punishment,  though  I  am  the  severest  sufferer 
by  it,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  retumi  thanks  to  Heaven  fbr  our 
preservation." 

"  In  whatever  light  the  accident  is  viewed,"  observed  John 
Wright,  "  we  cannot  too  soon  address  ourselves  to  Heaven.  We 
know  not  how  long  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so." 

"Again  desponding,"  cried  Catesby.  '*But  no  matter.  Yofu 
will  recover  your  spirits  anon." 

John  Wright  shook  his  head,  and  Catesby,  pidling  his  hat  over 
his  brows  to  hide  his  features,  walked  forth  into  the  court-yard. 
He  found,  as  he  expected,  t^t  general  consternation  prevailed 
amongst  the  band.  The  men  were  gathered  together  in  little 
knots,  and,  though  they  became  silent  as  he  approached,  he  per- 
ceived they  were  discussing  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Notning 
daunted  by  these  unfavourable  appearances,  Catesby  harangued 
iiiem  in  such  bold  terms  that  he  soon  inspired  them  with  some 
of  his  own  confidence,  and  completely  resteadied  their  wavering 
feelings. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  caused  a  cup  of  strong  ale  to  be  given  to 
each  man,  and  proposed  as  a  pledge,  the  restoration  of  the  Romish 
Church.  He  then  returned  to  the  house;  and  summoning  the 
other  conspirators  to  attend  him  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor, 
they  all  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  concluded  by  administering 
the  sacrament  to  each  other. 

It  was  now  thought  necessary  to  have  the  damage  done  by  the 
explosion  repaired,  and  a  few  hours  were  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion. Evening  was  fast  approachingj  and  Catesby,  who  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  stationed 
himself  on  the  turreted  walls  of  the  mansion  to  look  out  for  him. 
But  he  came  not;  and,  fearing  some  mischance  must  have  befallen 
him,  Catesby  descended.  Desirous  of  concealing  his  misgivings 
fix)m  his  companions,  he  put  on  a  cheerfiil  manner  as  he  joined 
them. 

"  I  am  surprised  ere  this  that  we  have  not  been  attacked,"  ie» 
marked  Percy.  "  Our  enemies  may  be  waiting  for  the  darkness, 
to  take  us  by  surprise.     But  they  will  be  disappointed.'' 

"  I  can  only  account  for  the  delay  by  supposing  they  have 
encountered  Sir  Everard  Dishj,  and  the  force  he  is  bringing  to 
us,"  remarked  Christopher  Wright. 

**  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Catesby,  "  and  if  so,  we  shall  soon  learn 
the  result." 

In  spite  of  all  Catesby's  efforts  he  failed  to  engage  his  companions 
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in  conversation,  and  feeling  it  would  best  suit  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  and  contribute  most  to  their  safety,  to  keep  in  constant 
motion,  he  proceeded  to  the  court-yard,  saw  that  all  the  defences 
were  secure,  that  the  drawbridge  was  raised,  the  sentinels  at  their 
posts,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  anticipated  attack.  Every 
half  hour  he  thus  made  his  rounds,  and  when  towards  midnight  he 
was  going  forth,  Percy  said  to  him, 

**  Do  you  not  mean  to  take  atiy  rest,  Catesby?" 

"  Not  till  I  am  in  my  grave,"  was  the  moody  reply. 

Catesby*s  untiring  energy  was  in  fact  a  marvel  to  all  his  followers. 
His  iron  frame  seemed  wholly  unsusceptible  of  fatigue;  and  even 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  in 
the  passage  in  preference  to  lying  down. 

"  Rest  tranquilly,"  he  said  to  Christopher  Wright,  who  ofiered 
to  take  his  place.  **  I  will  rouse  you  on  the  slightest  approach  of 
danger." 

But  though  he  preserved  this  stoical  exterior,  Catesby's 'breast 
was  torn  by  the  keenest  pangs.  He  could  not  hide  from  himself 
that,  to  serve  his  own  ambitious  purposes,  he  had  involved  many 
loyal  and  worthy  (till  he  had  deluded  them)  persons  in  a  treasonable 
project,  which  must  now  terminate  in  their  destruction;  and  their 
blood,  he  feared,  would  rest  upon  his  head.  But  what  weighed 
heaviest  of  all  upon  his  soul  was  the  probable  fate  of  Viviana. 

"  If  I  were  assured  she  would  escape,"  he  thought,  "  I  should 
care  little  for  all  the  rest,  even  for  Fawkes.  They  say  it  is  never 
too  late  to  repent.  But  my  repentance  shall  lie  between  my  Maker 
and  myself.     Man  shall  never  know  it." 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  gloom  was  rendered  more  profound 
by  a  dense  fog.  Fearing  an  attack  might  now  be  attempted, 
Catesby  renewed  his  vigilance.  Marching  round  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  he  listened  to  every  sound  that  might  betray  the  approach  of 
a  foe.  For  some  time,  nothing  occurred  to  excite  his  suspicions, 
until  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  he  fancied  he  detected  a  stealthy  tread  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fosse,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  a  party  of  men 
were  there.  Determined  to  ascertain  their  movements  before 
giving  the  alarm,  he  held  his  breath,  and  drawing  a  petronel,  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless.  Presently,  though  he  could  discern 
no  object,  he  distinctly  heard  a  plank  pushed  across  the  moat,  and 
could  distinguish  in  tne  whispered  accents  of  one  of  the  party  the 
voice  of  Topcliffe.  A  thrill  of  savage  joy  agitated  his  bo^m,  and 
he  internally  congratulated  himself  that  revenge  was  in  his  power. 

A  footstep,  though  so  noiseless  as  to  be  inaudible  to  any  ear  less 
acute  than  his  own,  was  now  heard  crossing  the  plank,  and  feeling 
certain  it  was  Topcliffe,  Catesby  allowed  him  to  land,  and  then 
suddenly  advancing,  kicked  the  plank,  on  which  were  two  other 
persons,  into  the  water,  and  unmasking  a  dark  lantern,  threw  its 
nght  upon  the  face  of  a  man  near  him,  who  proved,  as  he  suspected, 
to  be  Topcliffe. 
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Aware  of  the  advantage  of  making  a  prisoner  of  importance, 
CSatesby  controlled  the  impulse  that  prompted  him  to  sacrifice  Top- 
cliffe  to  his  vengeance,  and  firing  his  petronel  in  the  air  as  a  signal, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  sprang  upon  him.  Topclifie  attempted  to 
defend  himself,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  skill  and  impetuosity 
of  Catesby,  and  was  instantly  overpowered  and  thrown  to  the 
ground.  By  this  time,  Percy  and  several  of  the  band  had  come 
up,  and  delivering  Topcliffe  to  the  charge  of  two  of  the  stoutest  of 
them,  Catesby  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  assailants.  One  of 
them  got  across  the  moat;  but  the  other,  encumbered  by  his  arms, 
was  floundering  about,  when  Catesby  pointing  a  petronel  at  his 
head,  he  was  fain  to  surrender,  and  was  dragged  out. 

A  volley  of  musketry  was  now  fired  by  the  rebels  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  of  their  opponents,  but  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained what  execution  was  done.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  in 
expectation  of  a  further  attack,  Catesby  placed  a  guard  upon  the 
spot,  and  proceeded  to  examine  Topcliffe.  He  had  been  thrown 
into  a  cellar  beneath  the  kitchen,  and  the  two  men  were  on  guard 
over  him.  He  refused  to  answer  any  of  Catesby's  questions,  though 
enforced  by  threats  of  instant  death.  On  searching  him  some 
letters  were  found  upon  him,  and  thrusting  them  into  his  doublet, 
Catesby  left  him,  with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  the  men  as  to  his 
safe  custody. 

Ho  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  other  captive,  and  foimd  him 
somewhat  more  tractable.  This  man  informed  him  that  Topcliffe 
had  intended  to  steal  into  the  house  with  the  design  of  capturing^ 
the  conspirators,  or,  failing  in  that,  of  setting  fire  to  the  premises. 
He  also  ascertained  that  Topcliffe's  force  consisted  only  of  a  dozen 
men,  so  that  no  further  attack  need  be  apprehended. 

Notwithstanaing  this  information,  Catesby  determined  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  doubling  the  sentinels,  he  stationed  one  of  the 
cons-pirators,  all  of  whom  had  sprung  to  arms  at  his  signal,  at  each 
of  the  exposed  points.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  mansion,  and 
examined  Topcliffe's  papers.  The  first  despatch  he  opened  was 
from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  bearing  date  about  the  early  part  of 
Fawkess  confinement  in  the  Tower,  in  which  the  earl  expressed 
his  detsniiination  of  wringing  a  full  confession  from  the  prisoner. 
A  bitter  smile  curled  Catesby^s  lip  as  he  read  this,  but  his  brow 
darkened  as  he  proceeded,  and  found  that  a  magnificent  reward 
was  ofiered  for  his  own  arrest. 

*'  I  must  have  Catesby  captured,'*  ran  the  missive, — "  so  see  you 
spare  no  pains  to  take  him.  1  would  rather  all  escaped  than  he 
aid.  His  confession  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the  matter,  and  I 
lely  upon  your  bringing  him  to  me  alive." 

"  I  will  at  least  balk  him  of  that  satisfaction,'*  muttered  Catesby. 
"  But  what  is  this  of  Viviana?" 

Reading  further,  he  found  that  the  earl  had  issued  the  same 
orders  respecting  Viviana,  and  that  she  would  be  rigorously  dealt 
with  if  captured. 
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**  Alas !"  groaned  Gatesby,  '^  I  hope  slie  will  escape  tbeae  inhu- 
man butchers." 

The  next  despatdi  he  opened  was  from  Tresham,  and  with  a 
savage  satis&ction  he  found  that  the  traitor  was  apprehensive  of 
double-dealing  on  the  part  of  Salisbuiy  and  Mounteagle.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  was  detained  a  pri- 
soner in  his  own  house;  and,  fearing  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  besought  Topcliffe  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Elarl  of 
Salisbury  not  to  deal  unfairly  with  him. 

*'  He  is  rightly  served!'*  cried  Catesby,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
<'  Heaven  grant  they  may  deal  vdth  him  as  he  dealt  with  us  T 

The  consideration  of  these  letters  furnished  Catesby  with  food 
for  much  bitter  reflection.  Pacing  the  room  to  and  fro  with  un- 
certain footsteps,  he  remained  more  than  an  hour  by  himself,  and 
at  last,  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  vengeance,  repaired  to  ^ 
cellar  in  which  he  had  placed  TopcUfle,  with  the  intention  of 

Eutting  him  to  death.  What  was  his  rage  and  mortification  to  find 
oth  the  guard  and  the  prisoner  gone  !  A  door  was  open,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  fugitives  had  stolen  to  the  moat,  and  ewim- 
ming  noiselessly  across  in  the  darkness,  had  securely  efiected  .their 
retreat. 

Fearful  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  his  followers,  Catesby  controlled 
his  indignation,  and  said  nothing  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  to 
any  but  his  confederates,  who  entirely  approved  of  the  policy  of 
silence.  They  continued  on  the  alert  durmg  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  no  one  thought  of  seeking  repose  till  it  was  iiilly  lighl^ 
and  all  danger  of  a  surprise  at  an  end. 

Day  dawned  late  ana  dismally.  The  fog  that  had  hung  round 
the  mansion  changed  just  before  daybreak  mto  drizzling  lam,  and 
this  increased  ere  long  to  heavy  and  orenching  showers.  Everything 
looked  gloomy  and  depressing,  and  the  conspirators  were  so  dis- 
heartened, that  they  avoided  each  other's  regards. 

Catesby  mounted  the  walls  of  the  mansion  to  reconnoitre.  The 
prospect  was  forlorn  and  melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  The  n^h- 
bouring  woods  were  obscured  by  mist;  the  court-yard  and  gardea 
flooded  with  rain;  and  the  waters  of  the  moat  spotted  by  the  heavy 
shower.  Not  an  object  was  in  view  except  a  hmd  drivmg  cattle  to 
a  neighbouring  &rm.  Catesby  shouted  to  him,  and  the  fellow  with 
evident  reluctance  approaching  the  brink  of  the  moat,  was  asked 
whether  he  had  seen  any  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  man 
answered  in  the  negative,  but  said  he  had  heard  that  an  engagement 
had  taken  place  in  the  night,  about  five  miles  from  thence,  near  Haki 
Owen,  between  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  and 
that  Sir  Everard's  party  had  been  utterly  routed,  and  himself  taksa 
prisoner. 

This  intelligence  was  a  severe  blow  to  Catesby,  as  it  destroyed 
the  last  faint  hope  he  had  clung  to.  For  some  time  he  continued 
wrapt  in  thought,  and  then  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  tL 
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lioiise.  A  large  fire  Imd  been  kept  up  during  tbe  night  in  the  hall, 
a&d  the  greater  part  of  the  band  were  now  gathered  round  it, 
drying  their  wet  clothes,  and  conversing  together*  A  plentiful 
bceakiast  had  been  served  out  to  them,  eo  that  they  were  in 
tolerably  good  ^irits,  and  many  of  them  talked  loudly  of  the  feats 
tliey  meant  to  perfonn  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Catesby  heard  these  boasts,  but  they  fell  upon  an  idle  ear.  He 
felt  that  all  was  over;  that  his  last  chance  was  gone;  and  that  the 
struggle  could  not  be  much  longer  protracted.  Entering  the  inner 
room,  he  sat  down  at  table  with  his  companions,  but  he  ate  nothing, 
and  continued  silent  and  abstracted. 

**  It  is  now  my  turn  to  reproach  you,"  observed  Grrant  "  You 
look  deeply  depressed.** 

"  Sir  Everard  Digby  is  a  prisoner,"  repUed  Catesby,  sternly. 
"  His  capture  grieves  me  sorely.     He  should  have  died  with  us." 

All  echoed  toe  wish. 

Oatesby  arose  and  closed  the  door. 

^  The  attack  will  not  be  many  hours  ddayed,"  he  said;  *^  and 
unless  there  should  be  some  miraculous  interposition  in  our  behalf, 
it  must  «nd  in  our  defeat.  Do  not  let  us  survive  it,"  he  continued, 
earnestly.  ^'  Let  us  swear  to  stand  by  each  other  as  long  as  we 
oan,  and  to  die  together.'^ 

**  Agreed !"  cried  the  others. 

*'  Ajid  now,"  continued  Catesby^  '*  I  must  compel  myself  to 
t^Ee  some  nourishment,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

Having  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread,  and  drained  a 
goblet  of  wine,  he  again  visited  every  part  of  the  habitation,  ex- 
amined the  arms  of  uie  men,  encouraged  them  by  his  looks  and 
worda,  and  became  satisfied,  unl^s  some  unlooked-for  circumstance 
occurred  to  damp  their  ardour,  they  would  offer  a  determined  and 
vilgorous  resistance. 

*'  If  I  could  only  come  off  victorious  in  this  last  conflict,  I  should 
die  content,"  thought  Catesby.     *'  And  I  do  not  despair  of  it." 

The  rain  continued  till  eleven  o^clock,  when  it  ceased,  and  the 
mist  that  had  attended  it  partially  cleared  off.  About  noon, 
Catesby,  who  was  on  the  look-out  from  the  walls  of  the  mansion, 
descried  a  large  troop  of  horsemen  issuing  from  the  wood.  He 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  all  sprang 
to  arms. 

By  this  time,  the  troc^  had  advanced  within  a  himdred  yards  of 
kbe  house,  and  Catesby,  who  had  rushed  into  the  court-yaxdt 
Diounted  a  turret  near  the  gate  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
issue  his  c^'^mmands.  The  royalists  were  headed  by  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  iHikO  was  attended  on  the  right  by  Sir  John  Foliot,  and  on 
kke  left  by  Topcliffe.  Immediately  bemnd  them  were  Ketelbye, 
Salwaye,  Conyers,  and  others  who  had  accompanied  the  po$9e 
oomitatus  the  day  before.  A  trumpet  was  then  sounded,  and  a 
proclamation  made  in  a  loud  voioe  by  a  trooper,  commanding  the 
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rebels  in  the  king's  name  to  surrender,  and  to  deliver  up  their 
leaders.  The  man  had  scarcely  concluded  his  speech  when  ne  was 
for  ever  silenced  by  a  shot  from  Catesby. 

A  loud  and  vindictive  shout  was  raised  by  the  royalists,  and  the 
assault  instantly  commenced.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  directed  the 
attack  a^inst  the  point  opposite  the  drawbridge,  while  Sir  John 
Foliot,  Topcliffe,  and  the  others  dispersed  themselves,  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  mansion.  Several  planks  were  thrust  across 
the  moat,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  many  of  the  assail- 
ants effected  a  passage. 

Catesby  drove  back  the  party  under  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  and 
with  his  own  hand  hewed  asunder  their  plank.  In  doing  this  he 
so  much  exposed  himself,  that,  but  for  the  injunctions  of  the  sheriff 
who  commanded  his  followers  not  to  fire  upon  him,  he  must  have 
been  slain. 

The  other  rebel  leaders  displayed  equal  courage,  and  equal  in- 
difference to  danger,  and  though,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  royalists  had  got  across  the  moat,  and 
entered  the  garden,  they  had  obtained  no  material  advantage. 
Sir  John  Foliot  and  Topcliffe  commanded  this  party,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  press  on.  But  such  a  continued  and  well-directed 
firing  was  kept  up  upon  them  from  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
mansion,  that  they  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of  wavering. 

At  this  juncture,  and  while  Topcliffe  was  trying  to  keep  his  men 
together,  a  concealed  door  in  the  wall  was  opened,  and  Catesby 
issued  from  it  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men.  He  instantly  attacked 
Topcliffe  and  his  band,  put  several  to  the  sword,  and  drove  those 
who  resisted  into  the  moat.  Foliot  and  Topcliffe  with  difficulty 
escaped  across  the  plank,  which  was  seized  and  pulled  over  to  his 
own  side  by  Catesby. 

But  the  hope  which  this  success  inspired  was  instantly  crushed. 
Loud  shouts  were  raised  from  the  opposite  wing  of  the  mansion, 
and  Catesby,  to  his  great  dismay,  perceived  from  the  volumes  of 
smoke  ascending  from  it  that  it  was  on  fire.  Uttering  an  exclama- 
tion of  rage  and  despair,  he  commanded  those  with  him  not  to 
quit  their  present  position,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

He  found  that  an  outbuilding  had  been  set  in  fiames  by  a 
lighted  brand  thrown  across  the  moat  by  a  trooper.  The  author  of 
the  action  was  named  John  Streete,  and  was  afterwards  rendered 
notorious  by  another  feat  to  be  presently  related.  Efforts  were 
made  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  but  such  was  the  conrusioa 
prevailing  that  it  was  found  wholly  impossible  to  do  so,  ai^^i  it  was 
feared  that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  mansion  would    fysae. 

Disaster  after  disaster  followed.  Another  party  had  crossed  the 
moat,  and  burst  into  the  court-yard.  In  the  desperate  conflict 
that  ensued,  Rookwood  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  severely 
wounded  by  a  pike,  and  was  borne  into  the  house  by  one  of  hia 
followers,  whom  he  entreated  to  kill  him  outright;  but  his  request 
was  refused. 
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Meantime,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  with  loud  and 
exulting  shouts  the  great  body  of  the  royalists  crossed  it.  Catesby 
now  perceived  that  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  Calling  to 
Christopher  Wright,  who  was  standing  near  him,  to  follow  him, 
and  rushing  towards  the  court-yard,  he  reached  it  just  as  the 
royalists  gamed  an  entrance. 

In  numbers  both  parties  were  pretty  well  matched,  but  the  rebels 
were  now  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  seeing  how  matters  must 
end,  many  of  them  threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged  for  mercy, 
A  destructive  fire,  however,  was  still  kept  up  on  the  royalists  by  a 
few  of  the  rebels  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  under  the 
command  of  John  Wright. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  faithful  followers,  Catesby 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.  Christopher  Wright  was  shot 
by  his  side.  Grant  instantly  sprang  forward,  but  was  cut  down  by 
a  trooper.  Catesby  was  too  busily  occupied  to  attend  to  the  fate 
of  his  companions,  but  seeing  Thomas  Winter  near  him,  called  to 
him  to  come  on. 

**  I  can  fight  no  longer,"  said  Thomas  Winter.    **  My  right  arm 
is  disabled  by  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow." 
Then  die,"  cried  Catesby. 

He  shaii  die — on  the  scaffold,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  who  had 
heard  the  exclamation.  And  rushing  up  to  Thomas  Winter,  he 
seized  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  rear  of  his  party. 

Catesby  continued  to  fight  with  such  determined  bravery  that  Sir 
Richard  Walsh,  seeing  it  would  be  in  vain  to  take  him  alive,  with- 
drew his  restrictions  from  his  men,  and  ordered  them  to  slay  him. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  rebels  had  thrown  down  their  arms. 
Those  on  the  walls  had  been  dislodged,  and  John  Wright,  refusing 
to  yield,  was  slaughtered.  Catesby,  however,  having  been  joined 
by  Percy  and  half  a  dozen  men,  made  a  last  desperate  charge  upon 
his  opponents. 

In  Qoing  this,  his  sword  shivered,  and  he  would  have  fallen  back, 
but  found  nimself  surrounded.  Percy  was  close  behind  him,  and 
keeping  together,  they  fought  back  to  back.  Even  in  this  disabled 
state,  they  made  a  long  and  desperate  resistance. 

*•  Remember  your  oath,  Percy,"  cried  Catesby.  "  You  have 
sworn  not  to  be  taken  to  the  scaffold." 

*•  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Percy.  "  I  will  never  quit  this  spot 
aUve." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  fell  to  the 

f  round  mortally  wounded,  and  the  same  shot  that  had  pierced  his 
reast  had  likewise  stricken  Catesby.    It  was  fired  by  tne  trooper, 
John  Streete,  who  has  just  been  mentioned. 

Collecting  all  his  force,  Catesby  struck  a  few  terrible  blows  at 
his  opponents,  and,  dashing  through  them,  made  for  the  house. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  which  was  standing  open,  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.    In  this  condition,  he  dragged 
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lumself  into  lixe  resdhule,  Trhere  there  was  a  krge  wooden  8tatue 
of  the  Virgin,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  it  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  feet  of  the  image.  He  was  followed  bj  Streete,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  petronel  in  the  other,  prepared  to  finish 
his  work.     But  ere  he  could  reach  him,  Catesby  nad  expired. 

*'  So,"  exclaimed  Topcliffe,  who  came  up  the  next  moment,  with 
Sir  Richard  Walsh,  **  we  have  been  robbed  of  our  prey.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  will  never  forgive  me  for  this  disappointment." 

•*I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,  though,"  observed  Streete.  **  To 
kill  two  such  traitors  with  one  ^ot  is  something  to  talk  of.'^ 

*'  You  will  be  well  rewarded  for  it,  no  doubt,"  remarked  Topdifie, 
sarcastically. 

"  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or  not,"  rejoined  Streete.  "  I  have 
done  my  duty;  and  besides,  I  have  avenged  my  comrade,  Richard 
Trueman,  who  was  shot  by  this  traitor  when  he  read  the  proclama- 
tion." 

'*  I  will  take  care  that  your  brave  action  is  duly  represented  to 
his  majesty,"  observed  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

And  he  failed  not  to  keep  his  promise.  Streete  received  a  pension 
of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life — no  inconsiderable 
sum  in  those  days. 

The  conflict  was  now  at  an  end,  for  though  some  few  of  the 
more  desperate  of  the  rebels  continued  to  struggle  after  their 
leaders  had  fallen,  they  were  soon  disarmed.  Sir  Richard  Walsh 
and  Topcliffe  went  in  search  of  the  other  conspirators,  and  finding 
Rookwood  and  Grant,  who  though  severely  wounded  were  not 
dead,  lying  in  the  hall,  immediately  secured  them.  Rookwood  on 
their  approach  made  an  effort  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his  breast, 
but  his  hand  was  stayed  by  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

*'  We  shall  not  go  away  quite  empty-handed,"  cried  Topdiflb. 
^  But  these  are  sorry  substitutes  for  Catesby." 

**  Has  Catesby  escaped?"  demanded  Grant,  faintly. 

**  Ay,  to  the  other  world,"  replied  Topcliffe. 

"  He  has  kept  his  word,"  groaned  Grant. 

"He  may  have  escaped  some  part  of  his  punishment,"  said 
Topcliffe,  bitterly;  "  but  the  worst  remains.  His  quarters  will  be 
exposed  on  every  gate  in  London,  and  his  head  on  the  bridge.  As 
to  you,  traitors,  you  know  your  doom." 

•*  And  are  prepared  for  it,"  rejoined  Grant. 

A  guard  being  left  over  the  prisoners.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  and 
Topchffe  then  went  to  see  that  the  other  captives  were  properly 
secured.  Some  few  having  made  their  escape  into  the  adjoming 
fields,  they  were  pursued  and  recaptured. 

The  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  then  conveyed  to  Stourbridge, 
where  they  were  lodged  in  the  gaol,  after  which  Sir  Richard 
Walsh  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Eari  of  Salisbuiy  and  the 
lords  of  the  council  acquainting  them  with  what  he  had  done. 
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Chapter  VI. 

HAGLEY. 

Robert  Winter,  it  may  bie  remembered,  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  quitted  Hdlbeach,  and  did  not  return  to  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighbouring  thicket,  and  while  wandering  about  in 
a  state  bordering  on  distraction  encountered  Stephen  Littleton,  who 
had  likewise  deserted  his  companions  on  the  same  day.  Acquaint- 
ing hiin  ^th'thc  disastrous  occurrence  that  had  .taken  place,  and 
stating  his  impression  that  both  Grod  and  man  were  amimst  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  vain  as  well  as  impious  to  struggle  longer,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  surrender.  But  Stephen  Littleton  so  strongly 
combated  this  opinion,  that  he  at  last  consented  to  make  an  effort 
to  escape.  'I'his,  however,  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  could  they 
dcyise  a  plan  that  appeared  feasible.  Both  were  well  provided 
with  money;  but  under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  of  little 
VBe  to  them.  A  large  price  being  set  on  their  heads,  and  the  whole 
country  alarmed,  they  scarcely  knew  where  to  seek  shelter.  After 
a  long  debate,  they  quitted  the  covert,  and  keeping  clear  of  all 
habitations,  took  the  direction  of  Stourbridge. 

Chi  approaching  the  Stour,  at  a  point  opposite  Churchill,  where 
they  knew  the  nver  was  fordable,  they  perceived  Sir  Richard 
Walsh's  force  approaching,  and  threw  themselves  into  a  ditch  to 
ovoid  observation.  It  Svas  quite  dark  when  they  again!  ventured 
forth,*  aiid  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  they  forded  the  Stour,  which 
was  swollen  more  than  it  had  been'  in  the  morning  by  the  long-con- 
tinued rain.  Their  desim  was  to  proceed  to  Hagley,  the  residence 
of  Stephen  Littleton's  sister,  Mrs.  Littleton,  ana  to  claim  her  pro- 
tection. This  magnificent  mansion  lay  about  two  miles  on  the 
oth^r  side  of  the  river,  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  park,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitousrouteof  nearly  double  the  distance 
to  reach  it,  and  when  at  length  they  arrived  there,  and  were  about 
to  steal  into  the  court-yard,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  portion  of 
Sir  Richard  Walsh's  troop. 

Overcome  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither 
to  proceed,  they  recrossed  the  park,  and  sought  out  the  cottage  of 
a  poor  woman,  whose  two  sons  nad  joined  their  ill-fated  expedition, 
and  were  at  that  moment  under  arms  at  Holbeach.  She  was  a 
good  Catholic,  and  they  thought  they  might  confide  in  her. 
Arriving  at  her  cottage,  they  glanced  in  at  the  window,  and  per- 
ceiving her,  as  they  concluded,  alone,  and  cooking  a  small  piece  of 
meat  at  the  fire,  they  raised  the  latch,  and  entered  the  house.  The 
woman  turned  at  their  approach,  and  uttering  aery  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  pointed  towards  a  back  room.  They  then  saw  that  they 
had  betrayed  themselves ;  but  the  caution  came  too  late,  and  a 
stalwart  trooper,  alarmed  by  the  cry,  issued  from  the  back  room. 
From  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  new-comers,  he  at  once 
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guessed  that  they  were  rebels,  and  felt  satisfied,  from  the  richness  of 
tneir  apparel,  dirtied  and  stained  as  it  was,  that  they  were  persons 
of  consequence.  Accordingly,  he  drew  a  brace  of  petronels,  and 
holding  them  at  their  heads,  commanded  them  to  surrender. 

They  were  too  much  taken  by  surprise,  and  too  enfeebled  to 
offer  resistance,  and  the  trooper  calling  to  the  old  woman  to  bring 
a  cord  to  bind  them,  at  the  same  time  unloosed  his  own  girdle, 
with  which  he  fastened  Robert  Winter's  arms  behind  his  back. 
In  doing  this,  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  petronels,  and  he 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  woman  snatched  them  up,  and  gave 
them  to  Stephen  Littleton,  who  presented  them  at  bis  head. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  conspirators  to  triumph.  In  another 
instant,  Robert  Winter  was  released  by  the  old  woman,  and  the 
pair  throwing  themselves  upon  the  trooper,  forced  him  to  the 

ground.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the  back  room,  and  stripped 
im  of  his  habiliments,  which  Stephen  Littleton  put  on  instead  of 
his  own  attire,  and  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  returned  to  the  old 
woman.  At  the  request  of  Robert  Winter,  she  furnished  him 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  one  of  her  sons,  and  then  set 
before  them  the  best  eatables  she  possessed.  They  were  ravenously 
hungry,  and  soon  disposed  of  the  viands.  Meanwhile,  their  hostess 
told  them  that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms  against  them;  that 
Mrs.  Littleton  being  suspected,  though  she  had  always  been  adverse 
to  the  design,  her  house  had  undergone  a  rigorous  search;  but  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  Littleton,  not  having  taken  any  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, had  not  as  yet  been  arrested,  though  it  was  feared  he  would 
be  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  plot.  She  concluded  by  strongly 
coimselling  them  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  and  to  expose  them- 
selves as  httle  as  possible*  They  assured  her  she  neea  have  no 
apprehension  on  that  score,  and  expressed  great  anxiety  as  to  what 
would  befal  her  when  they  were  gone. 

'^  I  do  not  desire  to  shed  blood,  if  it  can  be  helped,"  said  Stephen 
Littleton;  '^  but  in  a  case  of  necessity,  like  the  present,  where  life 
must  be  weighed  against  life,  I  hold  it  lawful  to  shed  it.  Shall  we 
put  the  trooper  to  death  ?" 

'*  Not  imiess  your  own  safety  requires  it,  good  sirs,"  she  said. 
''  I  shall  quit  this  cottage  soon  ^ter  you  have  left  it,  and  obtain  a 
safe  asylum  with  one  of  my  neighbours.  It  matters  not  what 
becomes  of  me.  Having  lost  my  two  sons — ^for  I  consider  them  as 
already  dead — I  have  nothing  left  to  bind  me  to  life." 

Unable  to  make  any  reply,  the  conspirators  remained  for  some 
time  silent,  when,  by  the  poor  woman's  advice,  they  withdrew  to 
an  upper  chamber,  and  stretching  themselves  on  a  bed,  sought  a 
few  hours'  repose.    The  old  woman  kept  watch  below,  and  they 

gave  her  one  of  the  petronels,  with  strict  injunctions  to  blow  out 
le  trooper's  brains  if  he  attempted  to  move.    Nothing,  however, 
occurred  to  alarm  her,  and  at  three  o'clock  she  awakened  them* 
Offering  the  woman  a  handsome  reward,  which,  however,  she 
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declined^  they  then  set  out;  and  shortly  afterwards  their  hostess 
quitted  her  habitation,  and  withdrew  to  the  cottage  of  a  neighbour, 
where  she  remained  concealed  for  some  weeks,  and  then  died  of 

Sief  on  learning  that  her  eons  had  been  slain  during  the  assault  of 
olbeach  by  the  royalists. 

Recruited  by  the  rest  they  had  enjoyed,  the  conspirators  pursued 
their  course  over  the  fields.  The  weather  was  the  same  as  that 
which  disheartened  their  confederates  at  Holbeach,  and  the  rain 
fell  so  heavily  that  they  had  soon  not  a  dry  thread  upon  them. 
But  being  now  disguised,  they  were  not  under  so  much  apprehen- 
sion of  detection.  Shaping  their  course  towards  Rowley  Re^is,  in 
Staffordshire,  which  lay  about  five  miles  from  Hagley,  where  a 
fimner  named  Pelborrow,  a  tenant  of  Humphrey  Littleton,  resided, 
and  whom  they  thought  would  befriend  them,  they  proceeded 
swiftly  on  their  way ;  but,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
they  were  so  bewildered  and  deceived  by  the  fog,  that  they  strayed 
materially  out  of  their  course,  and  when  it  grew  light,  foimd  them- 
selves near  Weoley  Castle,  and  about  four  miles  from  Birmingham. 

Confiding  in  their  disguises,  and  in  their  power  of  sustaining  the 
diaracters  they  assumed,  they  got  into  the  high  road,  and  approach- 
ing a  farm-house,  Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  tied  his  companion's 
arms  behind  him  with  his  belt,  represented  himself  as  a  trooper 
conveying  a  prisoner  from  Stourbridge  to  Birmingham,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  obtained  a  breakfast  from  the  mrmer.  After 
their  meal  was  over,  the  host,  who  had  eyed  them  suspiciously,  ob- 
served to  the  supposed  trooper, — 

**  You  will  overtake  some  of  your  comrades  before  you  reach 
Egbaston,  and  had  better  lose  no  time  in  joining  them.  You  are 
known  to  me,  my  masters,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  be 

heard  by  the  household;  "  but  I  vdll  not  betray  you.     Get  you 

t» 

gone. 

The  conspirators  did  not  fail  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  out  of  sight,  struck  across  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Rowley  Regis,  and  arrived  at  the  farm-house  which 
was  their  destination,  in  about  an  hour. 

iPelborrow  chanced  to  be  in  a  bam  adjoining  his  house,  and 
alone,  and  on  seeing  them  readily  ofiered  to  hide  them.  No  one 
had  noticed  their  approach,  and  carefully  concealing  them  amid  the 
hay  in  the  loft,  he  proceeded  about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  could  not  just  then  procure  them  provisions  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  but  when  mght  arrived,  brought  them  a 
sufficient  supply  tor  the  next  day. 

In  this  way  they  passed  nearly  a  week,  never  venturing  to  stir 
forth,  for  they  had  been  traced  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  constant 
search  was  going  on  after  them.  Pelborrow  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  men  out  of  the  bam,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
provisions  excited  the  suspicions  of  his  female  domestics,  who  began 
to  think  all  was  not  right.    He  therefore  intimated  to  the  con- 

2i2 
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dpirators  that  they  must  change  their  quarters,  and  in  the  dead  <^ 
tJie  night  they  removed  to  the  house  of  another  farmer  named 
Perkes,  residing  on  the  borders  of  Hagley  Park,  to  whom  Pel- 
borrow  had  confided  the  secret  of  their  beins:  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who,  on  promise  of  a  large  reward,  readily  imdertook  to  aecrete 
them. 

Perkes  met  them  at  a  Utile  distance  from  his  house,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  a  barley-mow,  where  he  had  contrived  a  hiding- 
place  amid  the  straw  for  them.  A  woman  servant  and  a  man  wer& 
both  let  into  the  secret  by  Perkes,  and  a  sum  of  money,  given  him 
for  that  purpose  by  the  conspirators,  bribed  them  to  silence.  Here 
they  remained  close  prisoners,  unable  to  stir  forth,  or  even  to 
change  their  habiliments,  for  nearly  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  received  constant  intelligence  from  their  protector  of  what 
was  going  forward,  and  learnt  that  the  search  for  them  had  not 
relaxed.  They  were  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  worst 
was  over,  when  an  incident  occurred  that  gave  diem  serious  un- 
easiness. 

One  night,  Perkes,  who  was  a  stout,  hale  yeoman,  and  had 
formerly  been  warrener  to  Mrs.  Littleton,  went  to  catch  conies, 
with  a  companion  named  Poynter,  and  returned  laden  with  spoiL 
After    drinking  a  cup   or  two  of  ale  together,  the   pair  sepa- 
rated, and  Poynter  feeling  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  as  well  as 
drowsy  with  the  liquor  he  had  swallowed,  determined  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  friend's  bam,  and  entering  it,  clambered  up  to  the  loft, 
and  laid  himself  in  the  straw.     In  doing  this,  he  slipped  into  the 
hole  made  for  the  conspirators,  who,  aroused  by  his  fall,  instantly 
seized  him.     Terrified  to  death,  and  fancying  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands   of  gipsies   or  other  plunderers,    Poynter   roared  for 
mercy,  which  they  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  show  him ;  but  the 
poor  wretch,  finoing  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  besought 
them  in  such  piteous  terms  to  spare  his  life,  affirming  with  the 
strongest  oaths  that  he  would  never  betray  them,  that  they  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  with  them  aa 
long  as  they  should  occupy  their  place  of  concealment. 

When  Perkes  appeared  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  nis  comrade  caught  in  such  a  trap,  but  entirely 
approved  of  the  course  taken  by  the  conspirators.  Poynter,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  no  willing  captive;  and  being  constantly  ponder- 
ing on  the  means  of  escape,  and  of  obtaining  the  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  conspirators,  at  last  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient.  While  engaged  in  the  poaching  expedition  with  Perkes 
he  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg,  and  the  close  confine- 
ment to  which  he  was  now  subjected  inflamed  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  highly  dangerous.    This  he  represented  to  the  con- 

?>irators,  who,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart;  but  desired 
erkes  to  bring  him  some  ointment  to  dress  his  wound.     The  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  feigning  that  it  was  neceasary  to 
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Ikpproach  the  light  to  apply  the  salve,  Poynter  scrambled  up  th« 
tftraw,  apparently  for  that  sole  purpose.  He  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
for  several  days;  but  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  less  suspicious, 
be  slided  down  the  other  side  of  the  loft,  and  made  good  his 
retreat. 

The  conspirators  saw  the  error  they  had  committed  when  too 
late.  Not  daring  to  pursue  him,  they  remained  in  fearful  anticipa- 
tion of  an  arrest  throughout  the  day.  But  they  were  not  disturbed 
imtil  night,  when  Perkes  made  his  appearance.  They  told  him 
what  had  happened ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much  alarmed. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  him,"  he  said.  **  Let  me 
have  some  money,  and  I  will  go  in  quest  of  him  at  once,  and  bribe 
him  to  silence.'* 

"  Here  are  fifty  marks,"  replied  Stephen  Littleton.  "  If  that  is 
Bot  enough,  take  more." 

**  It  will  amply  suffice,"  replied  Perkes.  "  I  will  answer  for  his 
silence." 

This  assurance  greatly  relieved  the  conspirators,  and  they  were 
made  completely  easy  by  the  return  of  Perkes  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards,  who  told  them  he  had  seen  Poynter,  and  had  given  him 
the  money,  binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to  betray 
them. 

**  I  have  still  better  news  for  you,  my  masters,"  he  added.  *'  Mrs. 
Littleton  has  set  out  for  London  to-day ;  and  I  have  received  orders 
from  Mr.  Humphrey  Littleton  to  bring  you  to  the  hall  at  midnight." 

This  last  intelligence  completed  tneir  satisfaction,  and  they 
awaited  Perkes's  return  with  impatience.  Shortly  before  midnight 
he  came  to  summon  them,  and  they  set  forth  together.  Perkes's 
house  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  hall,  and  they  soon  entered  the 
park.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty, — it  was  now  the  middle  of 
December, — and  as  the  conspirators  trod  the  crisp  sod,  and  gazed 
at  the  noble  but  leafless  trees  around  them,  they  silently  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  restoration  to  freedom.  Humphrey 
Littleton  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  near  the 
mansion,  and  tenderly  embraced  them. 

Tears  of  joy  were  shed  on  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  to  Humphrey 
Littleton  as  if  his  brother  had  been  restored  from  the  grave.  Dis- 
missing Perkes  with  warm  thanks,  and  promises  of  a  further  recom- 
mence, they  then  entered  the  house  by  a  window,  which  had  been 
left  purposely  open.  Humphrey  Littleton  conducted  them  to  his 
own  chamber,  where  fresh  apparel  was  provided  for  them;  and  to 
poor  wretches  who  had  not  been  able  to  put  off  their  attire  for  so 
long  a  period,  the  luxury  of  the  change  was  indescribably  great. 

The  arrival  of  the  fugitives  was  kept  secret  from  all  the  house- 
hold except  the  man-cook,  John  Ocklie,  upon  whose  fidelity  Hum- 
phrey Littleton  thought  he  could  rely.  A  good  supper  was  pre- 
pared by  this  man,  and  brought  up  into  his  master's  chamber, 
where  the  conspirators  were  now  seated  before  a  hearth  heaped 
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with  blazing  logs.  The  conspirators  needed  no  solioitation  to  fall 
to,  and  they  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  before  them. 
His  spirits  lieing  raised  by  the  good  cheer^  Robert  Winter  obaerved 
to  the  cook,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  them, 

"  Ah !  Jack,  thy  mistress  little  thinks  what  guests  are  now  in  her 
house,  who  have  neither  seen  fire  nor  tasted  a  hot  moreel  for  well- 
nigh  two  months/* 

'*  Ay,  it  is  a  sad  matter,"  returned  the  cook,  shaking  his  head, 
**  and  I  wish  I  could  oflfer  your  worships  a  flask  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of 
stout  ale  at  the  least.  But  the  butler  is  in  bed,  and  if  I  were  to 
rouse  him  at  this  hour  it  might  excite  his  suspicion.  If  you  are 
wiUing,  sir,''  he  added,  to  Humphrey  Littleton,  "  I  will  hie  to  my 
mother's  cottage  in  the  park,  and  bring  a  jug  of  ale  from  her." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  cook  left  the  house.  His  sole  ob- 
ject, however,  was  to  instruct  his  mother  to  give  the  alarm,  80  that 
the  conspirators  might  be  arrested  before  morning. 

On  reaching  her  cottage,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  light  within 
it,  and  two  men  there,  one  of  whom  was  Poynter,  and  the  other 
Mrs.  Littleton's  steward,  Robert  Hazlewood.  Poynter  had  ao- 
quainted  Hazlewood  with  all  he  knew  respecting  the  conspirators, 
supposing  them  still  in  the  barley-mow,  and  they  were  discussing 
the  best  means  of  arresting  them,  when  the  cook  entered  the  hooas. 

"  The  birds  are  flown,'  he  said,  "as  you  will  find,  if  you  search 
the  nest.  But  come  to  the  hall  with  a  sufficient  force  betimes  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  will  show  you  where  to  find  them.  I  shall 
claim,  however,  my  share  of  the  reward,  though  I  must  not  appear 
in  the  matter." 

Having  fully  arranged  their  plan,  he  procured  the  ale  from  his 
mother,  and  returned  to  the  hall.  The  conspirators  soon  disposed 
of  the  jug,  threw  themselves  on  a  couch  in  the  room,  and  instantly 
dropping  asleep,  enjoyed  such  repose  as  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  thoae 
who  have  similarly  suffered.  And  it  was  well  they  did  sleep 
soundly,  for  it  was  the  last  tranquil  night  they  ever  enjoyed ! 

Humphrey  Littleton,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  reposed  impUcit 
confidence  in  the  cook,  had  committed  the  key  of  the  chamber  to 
him,  strictly  enjoining  him  to  call  them  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
fellow,  feehng  secure  of  his  prey,  retired  to  rest. 

About  seven  o'clock  he  burst  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  with 
a  countenance  of  well-feigned  alarm,  which  struck  terror  intp  the 
breasts  of  the  conspirators,  cried, 

"  Master  Hazlewood  and  the  oflGicers  are  below,  and  say  ilaej 
must  search  the  house.     Poynter  is  with  tliem." 

"The  villain  has  betrayed  us !"  cried  Stephen  Littleton.  "  Foot 
that  we  were  to  spare  his  life !" 

"There  is  no  use  in  lamenting  your  indiscretion  now,  air,"  iqplifid 
the  cook  ;  "  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  yet  effect  your  escape." 

"  We  place  ourselves  entirely  in  your  hands,"  said  Stephen  Lit- 
tleton. 
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''  Go  down  stairs,  sir/'  said  the  cook  to  Humphrey  Littleton, 
''  and  hold  Master  Hazlewood  in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  will  engage  to  get  the  gentlemen  safelj  out  of  the  house." 

Humphrey  Littleton  obeyed,  and  descendmg  to  the  steward,  told 
him  he  was  willing  to  conduot  him  to  every  room  in  the  house. 

<<  I  am  certain  tney  are  here,  and  shall  not  quit  it  till  I  find 
them,"  rejoined  Haaiewood.  ^'  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  thought,  '^  you  say  they  are  not  in  the  house.  Perhaps 
Aey  are  in  the  garden — ^in  the  summer-house  ?    We  will  go  and 


So  saying,  he  took  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  with  him,  leavinr 
Poynter  and  the  rest  with  Humphrey  Littleton,  who  was  perplexeti 
and  alarmed  at  his  conduct. 

Meanwhile,  the  cook  led  the  two  conspirators  along  the  gaUeiy, 
and  from  thence  down  a  back  staircase,  which  brought  them  to  a 
small  door  communicating  with  the  garden.  A  few  seconds  were 
lost  in  opening  it,  and  when  they  issued  forth  they  encountered 
Hazlewood  and  his  men,  who  instantly  arrested  them.  The 
unfortunate  conspirators  were  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
London,  where  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  to  take  their 
trial  with  their  confederates. 


Chapter  VH. 
viviana's  last  night  at  obdsall  hall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  quitting  Dunchurch, 
Viviana  Radcliffe  and  her  companions  arrived  at  Ordsall  HalL 
They  had  encountered  many  dangers  and  difficulties  on  the  joumqr, 
and  were  well-nigh  overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Fearful 
of  being  detained,  Gkmct  had  avoided  all  the  larger  towns  in  the 
way,  and  had  consequently  been  driven  greatly  out  of  the  direct 
course.  He  had  assumed  the  disguise  which  he  usually  wore  when 
travelling,  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  as  he  possessed  great  mimetic 
talent,  he  sustained  the  character  admirably.  Viviana  passed  for 
his  daughter,  and  his  servant,  Nicholas  Owen,  who  was  almost  as 
clever  an  actor  as  his  master,  represented  his  clerk,  while  the  two 
attendants  performed  the  parts  of  clients.  At  Abbots- Bromley, 
where  they  nalted  for  refreshment  on  the  second  day,  having  spent 
ihe  night  at  a  smaU  village  near  Lichfield,  they  were  detained  by 
the  landlord,  who  entertained  some  suspicions  of  them  ;  but  Gramet 
succeeded  in  frightening  the  man  into  allowing  them  to  depart. 
They  imderwent  another  alarm  of  the  same  kind  at  Leek,  and  were 
for  two  hours  locked  up.  But  on  the  arrival  of  a  magistrate,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  host,  Gramet  gave  so  plausible  an  account 
of  himself  that  the  party  were  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  arrived 
without  further  molestation  at  their  journey's  end. 

Yiviana's  last  visit  to  the  hall  had  been  sad  enough,  but  it  was 
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not  so  sad  as  the  present.  It  was  a  dull  November  evening,  and 
.the  wind  moaned  dismally  through  the  trees,  scattering  the  yellow 
leaves  on  the  ground.  The  house  looked  forlorn  and  desolate. 
No  smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys,  nor  was  there  any  external 
indication  that  it  was  inhabited.  The  drawbridge  was  down,  and 
as  they  passed  over  it,  the  hollow  trampling  of  their  steeds  upon  the 
planks  vibrated  painfully  upon  Viviana's  heart.  Before  dismoimt- 
ing,  she  cast  a  \vistful  look  around,  and  surveyed  the  grass-grown 
and  neglected  court,  where,  in  years  gone  by,  she  had  sported ;  the 
moat  on  whose  brink  she  had  lingered ;  and  the  surrounding  woods, 
which  she  had  never  looked  upon,  even  on  a  dreary  day  like 
the  present,  and  when  they  were  robbed  in  some  measure  of  their 
beauty,  without  dehght.  Scanning  the  deserted  mansion  from 
roof  to  foundation,  she  traced  all  its  gables,  angles,  windows^  doors, 
and  walls,  and  claimed  every  piece  of  carved  work,  every  stone  as 
a  familiar  object,  and  as  associated  with  other  and  happier  hours. 

*'  It  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  it  was,*'  she  thought.  "  The 
spirit  that  animated  it  is  fled.  Grass  grows  in  its  courts — no 
cheerful  voices  echo  in  its  chambers — no  hospitaUty  is  maintained 
in  its  hall — but  neglect,  gloom,  and  despair  claim  it  as  their  own. 
The  habitation  and  its  mistress  are  well  matched." 

Guessing  from  the  melancholy  expression  of  her  countenance 
what  was  passing  within,  and  thinking  it  advisable  to  turn  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  Garnet  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  commit- 
ting the  care  of  their  steeds  to  Owen  and  the  others,  proceeded  with 
her  to  the  principal  entrance.  Everything  appeared  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  when  they  had  last  seen  it,  and  the  only  change  that 
had  taken  place  was  for  the  worse.  The  ceilings  were  mapped  and 
mildewed  with  damps;  the  once-gorgeously  stained  glass  was 
shivered  in  the  windows;  the  costly  arras  hung  in  tattered  frag- 
ments from  the  walls ;  while  the  floors,  which  were  still  strewn 
with  plaster  and  broken  furniture,  were  flooded  with  the  moisture 
that  had  found  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  roof. 

"  Bear  up,  dear  daughter,"  said  Grarnet,  observing  that  Viviana 
was  greatly  distressed  by  the  sight,  **  and  let  the  contempladon  of 
this  scene  of  havoc,  instead  of  casting  you  down,  inspire  you  with 
just  indignation  against  enemies  from  whom  it  is  vain  to  expect 
justice  or  mercy.  How  many  Catholic  mansions  have  been 
thus  laid  waste!  How  many  high-bom  and  honourable  men 
whose  sole  fault  was  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to  doctrines  against  which  their  con- 
sciences revolted,  have  been  put  to  death  like  your  father;  nay, 
have  endured  a  worse  fate,  ibr  they  have  languished  out  their  lives 
in  prison,  while  their  families  and  retainers  have  undergone  every 
species  of  outrage !  How  many  a  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  dia- 
tmguished  for  worth,  for  loyalty,  and  for  devotion,  has  stood, 
as  you  now  stand,  upon  his  desolate  hearth — has  seen  misery 
and  ruin  usurp  the  place  of  comfort  and  happiness — ^and  has  heard 
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tbe  very  stones  beneath  his  feet  cry  out  for  vengeance.  Accursed 
be  our  oppressors !"  he  added,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  elevating 
bis  voice.  "May  their  churches  be  tnrown  down — their  faith 
<»Ti8hed — their  rights  invaded — ^their  children  delivered  to  bondage 
—their  hearths  kid  waste,  as  ours  have  been.  May  this,  and 
worse  come  to  pass,  till  the  whole  stock  of  heresy  is  uprooted !" 

**  Hold,  father!"  exclaimed  Viviana;  "even  here,  beholding  this 
miserable  sight,  and  with  feelings  keenly  excited,  I  cannot  join  in 
your  terrible  denunciation.  What  I  hope  for — what  I  pray  for,  is 
toleration,  not  vengeance.  The  sufferings  of  our  brethren  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  if  they  enable  our  successors  to  worship  God  in 
thdr  own  way,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
The  ruthless  conduct  of  our  persecutors  must  be  held  in  as  much 
abhorrence  by  all  good  Protestants  as  our  persecution  of  that  sect, 
when  we  were  in  the  ascendant,  is  regarded  by  all  worthy  members 
of  our  own  church.  I  cannot  believe  that  by  persecution  we  can 
work  out  the  charitable  precepts  inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  and  I 
am  sure  such  a  course  is  as  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  it  is 
to  that  of  humanity.  Let  us  bear  our  sorrows  with  patience, — let 
us  utter  no  repinings,  but  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and 
we  shall  find,  in  due  time,  that  the  hearts  of  our  oppressors  will 
relent,  and  that  all  the  believers  in  the  True  God  will  be  enabled 
to  worship  him  in  peace,  though  at  different  altars." 

"  Such  a  season  will  never  arrive,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet, 
severely,  "  till  heresy  is  extirpated,  and  the  false  doctrines  now 
prevailing,  utterly  abolished.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  re-established,  and  the  old  and  true  religion  restored, 
•universal  peace  will  prevail.  And  let  me  correct  the  grievous  and 
sinful  error  into  which  you  have  fallen.  Our  church  is  always 
at  war  with  heresy ;  and  if  it  cannot  uproot  it  by  gentle  means, 
authorises,  nay  enjoins,  the  employment  offeree." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  with  you  upon  points  of  faith, 
lather,"  returned  Viviana;  "  I  am  content  to  think  and  act  accord- 
ing to  my  own  feelings  and  convictions.  But  I  will  not  give  up 
the  hope  that  in  some  milder  and  wiser  age,  persecutionon  either 
side  will  cease,  and  the  sufferings  of  its  victims  be  remembered  only 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  fanatics,  of  whatever  creed,  towards  each 
other.  Were  a  lesson  wanting  to  ourselves,  surely  it  might  be 
found  in  the  result  that  has  attended  your  dark  and  criminalenter- 
prise,  and  in  which  the  disapproval  of  Heaven  has  been  signally 
manifested." 

*'  Not  so,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet.  "  An  action  is  not  to  be 
judged  or  justified  by  the  event  attending  it,  but  by  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  To  aver  the  contrary  were  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  where  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
that  the  eleven  tribes  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  make  war  upon 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  yet  were  twice  defeated.  We  have 
£uled.     But  this  proves  nothing  against  our  project,  which  I  main- 
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tain  to  be  righteous  and  praiseworthy,  undertaken  to  overthrow  Ba 
heretical  ana  ex-commumcated  moniurch,  and  to  re-establish  the  true 
&ith  of  the  Most  High  throughout  this  land." 

'*  I  lament  to  find  that  you  still  persist  in  error,  fitther,"  replied 
Viviana;  **  but  you  cannot  by  any  sophistry  induce  me  to  coincide 
with  you  in  opinion.  I  hold  the  attempt  an  offence  alike  agaanst 
God  and  man,  and  while  I  rejoice  at  the  issue  that  has  attenaed  it, 
I  deplore  the  irreparable  harm  it  will  do  to  the  whole  body  cf 
Cathohcs,  all  of  whom  will  be  connected,  by  the  bigoted  and  im- 
thinking  of  the  hostile  party,  with  the  atrocious  design.  Not  only 
have  you  done  our  cause  an  injury,  but  you  hste  in  m  lutasuit 
justified  our  opponents'  severity,  and  given  them  a  plea  for  further 
persecution/' 

"  No  more  of  this,  daughter/'  rejoined  Garnet,  impatiently,  "ox 
I  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  reprove  you.  Let  us  search  the  house, 
and  try  to  find  some  habitable  chamber  in  which  you  can  pass  the 
night.^ 

After  a  long  search,  they  discovered  a  room  in  comparatively 
good  order,  and  leaving  Viviana  within  it.  Garnet  descended  to  tte 
lower  part  of  the  house,  where  he  foimd  Nicholas  Owen  and  the 
two  other  attendants. 

'*  We  have  chanced  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  provender  for  oor 
steeds,"  remarked  Owen,  with  a  doleful  look;  *'  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  obtain  a  meal  ourselves,  unless  we  can  feed  upon  rats  and 
mice,  which  appear  to  be  the  sole  tenants  of  this  miserable  dwelling." 

"  You  must  go  to  Manchester  instantly,  and  procure  provisionSy^ 
.returned  Garnet.  *'But  take  heed  you  observe  the  utmost 
caution." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Owen.  '^  If  I  am  taken,  your  reverenoe 
will  lose  your  supper — that  is  all." 

He  then  set  out  upon  his  errand,  and  Gramet  proceeded  to  the 
kitchen,  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  hearthstone  still 
warm,  and  a  few  lighted  embers  upon  it,  while  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
little  fragments  of  meat  scattered  about,  proved  that  some  one  had 
taken  a  meal  there.  Startled  by  this  discovery,  he  continued  his 
search,  but  as  fruitlessly  as  before;  and  though  he  called  to  any  one 
who  might  be  hidden  to  come  forth,  the  summons  was  unanswered. 
One  of  the  attendants  had  placed  a  few  sticks  upon  the  smouldering 
ashes,  and  on  returning  to  the  kitchen,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
kindled.  A  fire  being  thus  obtained,  some  of  the  broken  furnituxe 
was  used  to  replenish  it,  and  by  Garnet's  commands  another  fire  was 
speedily  lighted  in  Viviana's  chamber.  Night  had  now  come  on, 
and  Owen  not  returning.  Garnet  became  extremely  uneasy,  and  had 
almost  given  him  up,  when  the  absentee  made  his  appearance,  with 
a  large  basket  of  provisions  under  his  arm. 

**  1  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,"  he  said ;  "and 
fuicying  I  observed  two  persons  following  me,  was  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  to  get  back.  The  whole  town  is  in  commotion,  abont 
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the  plot,  and  it  is  said  that  the  most  rigorous  measures  are  to  be 
adopted  towards  all  the  Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Signing  at  the  latter  piece  of  intelligence,  Garnet  selected  such 

S revisions  as  he  thought  -would  be  acceptable  to  Viyiana,  and  took 
lem  upstairs  to  her.  She  ate  a  little  bread,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
water,  but  refused  to  taste  anything  else,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to 
press  her,  Garnet  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where,  being  much  ex- 
iiausted,  he  recruited  himself  with  a  hearty  meal,  and  a  cup  of 
wine. 

Left  alone,  Viviana  knelt  down,  and  clasping  a  small  crucifix  to 
her  breast,  prayed  long  and  fervently.  While  she  was  thus  engaged, 
she  heard  the  door  open  gently  behind  her,  and  turning  her  head, 
t)eheld  an  old  man  clothed  in  a  tattered  ^arb,  with  long  white  hair 
flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  beard  of  the  same  snowy  hue  de- 
scending upon  his  breast.  As  he  advanced  slowly  towards  her,  she 
started  to  her  feet,  and  a  brighter  flame  arising  at  the  moment  from 
the  fire,  it  illumined  the  intruder's  wobegone  features. 

"Is  it  possible!"  she  exclaimed, — "can  it  be  my  father's  old 
steward,  Jerome  Heydocke?" 

"  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  yoimg  mistress,'*  replied  the  old  man^ 
falling  on  his  knee  before  her.  "  Heaven  be  praised !"  he  continued, 
fleizing  her  hand,  and  bedewing  it  with  tears;  '^  I  have  seen  you  once 
again,  and  shall  die  content." 

"  I  never  expected  to  behold  you  more,  good  Heydocke,"  returned 
Viviana,  raising  him.     « I  heard  you  had  died  in  prison." 

**  It  was  BO  given  out  by  the  jailors,  to  account  for  my  escape,'' 
replied  the  old  steward;  *^and  I  took  care  never  to  contradict  the 
xeport  by  making  my  appearance.  I  will  not  distress  you  by  the 
recital  of  all  I  have  endured,  but  will  simply  state  that  I  was  confined 
in  the  prison  upon  Hunt's  Bank,  whence  I  escaped  in  the  night  by 
dropping  upon  the  rocks,  and  from  them  into  the  river,  where  it 
was  supposed  I  was  drowned.  Making  my  way  into  the  country, 
I  concealed  myself  for  a  time  in  bams  and  outbuildings,  until,  at 
length,  I  ventured  back  to  the  old  house,  and  have  dwelt  in  it  un- 
molested ever  since.  I  should  have  perished  of  want  long  ago,  but 
for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Chetham.  He  used  to  send  my 
son  regularly  to  me  with  provisions;  and,  now  that  Martin  is  gone 
to  London,  on  business,  as  I  understood,  relating  to  you,  he  brings 
them  to  me  himself     He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

'*  Indeed?"  exclaimed  Viviana.     "  I  must  see  him." 

"  As  you  please/'  returned  the  old  man.  "  I  suppose  those  are 
your  companions  below.  I  was  in  my  hiding-place,  and  hearing 
voices  and  footsteps,  did  not  dare  to  venture  forth  till  all  was  still. 
On  approaching  this  room,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  oc- 
cupying lately,  and  peeping  through  the  door,  which  was  standing 
ajar,  I  perceived  a  female  figure,  and  thinking  it  must  be  you, 
though  I  scarcely  dared  to  trust  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I 
ventured  in.     Oh !  my  dear,  dear  young  mistress,  what  a  joy  it  is  to 
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see  you  again !  I  fear  you  must  have  suffered  mucli,  for  you  are 
greatly  altered." 

At  this  moment  Garnet  entered  the  room.  He  started  on  seeing 
the  old  steward.     But  an  explanation  was  instantly  given  him. 

"  You,  then,  are  the  person  by  whom  the  fire  was  recently 
lighted  in  the  kitchen?*'  he  asked. 

Heydocke  replied  in  the  affirmative, 

"  I  came  to  bid  you  farewell  for  the  night,  dear  daughter,"  said 
Grarnet,  **  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  rest  without  fear,  for  we 
have  contrived  to  make  fast  the  doors.  Come  with  me,  my  son," 
he  added  to  the  steward,  *^  and  you  shall  have  a  comfortable  meal 
below." 

Making  a  profound  reverence  to  Viviana,  the  old  man  followed 
him  down  stairs. 

Viviana  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  within  her  chamber  for 
some  time,  and  then,  overcome  with  fatigue,  flung  herself  upon  the 
bedstead,  on  which  a  cloak  had  been  thrown.  Sleep  soon  closed 
her  eyes,  but  it  was  disturbed  by  frightful  and  distressing  dreams, 
from  which  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  touch  upon  the  arm. 
Starting  up,  she  perceived  the  old  steward  by  the  side  of  her 
couch,  with  a  light  in  his  hand. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Heydocke?'*  she  demanded,  with  sur- 
prise and  alarm. 

*'  You  have  slept  soundly,  my  dear  young  mistress,  or  you  would 
not  require  to  be  informed,"  replied  the  steward.  '*  There !  do 
you  not  hear  it?"  he  added,  as  a  loud  knocking  resounded  from 
below. 

Viviana  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea,  hurried  down  stairs.  She  found  Garnet  and  the 
others  assembled  in  the  hall,  but  wholly  unnerved  by  fright. 
"  Hide  yourselves,"  she  said,  "  and  no  ill  shall  befal  you.  Quick! 
— ^not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !" 

Having  allowed  them  sufficient  time  for  concealment,  she  de- 
manded m  a  loud  voice  who  was  without? 

*•  Friends,"  was  the  reply. 

**  It  is  the  voice  of  Doctor  Dee,"  replied  Heydocke. 

*'  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Viviana.     "Admit  him  instantly."*' 

Heydocke  obeyed,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  gave  entrance 
to  the  doctor,  who  was  wrapped  in  his  long  furred  gown,  and 
carried  a  lantern.  He  was  accompanied  by  Kelley  and  Humphrey 
Chetham. 

"  Your  visit  is  singularly  timed,  Mr.  Chetham,"  said  Viviana, 
after  she  had  saluted  the  party;  **  but  you  are  not  the  less  welcome 
on  that  account.  I  much  desired  to  see  you,  and  indeed  should 
have  sent  for  you  to-morrow.  But  how  did  you  know  I  was 
here?" 

**  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  you  is  this,"  replied  Chetham. 
''  I  was  hastily  summoned  from  my  residence  at  Crumpsall  by 
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Kelley,  who  told  me  you  were  at  Ordsall  Hall,  and  that  Doctor 
Dee  was  about  to  visit  you,  and  desired  my  company.  Thus  sum- 
moned, I  came  at  once." 

"  A  strange  explanation,  indeed !"  replied  Viviana. 

**  Close  and  fasten  the  door,"  said  Dee,  in  an  authoritative  tone 
to  Kelley,  and  as  soon  as  his  commands  were  obeyed,  he  took 
Viviana's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hall. 

"  My  art  informed  me  of  your  arrival,  Viviana,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  come  to  save  you.     You  are  in  imminent  danger." 

"  I  well  know  it,"  she  replied;  **but  I  have  no  wish  to  fly 
from  justice.     I  am  weary  of  my  life,  and  would  gladly  resign  it." 

"  I  would  call  to  your  recollection,  Viviana,"  pursued  Dee, 
*'  that  I  foretold  the  disastrous  result  of  this  plot,  in  which  you 
have  become  unhappily  involved,  to  Guy  Fawkes,  and  warned  him 
not  to  proceed  in  it.  But  he  would  not  be  advised,  and  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower." 

**  All  I  wish  is  to  go  thither  and  die  with  him,"  rejoined 
Viviana. 

**  If  you  go  thither  you  will  die  before  him,"  said  Dee. 

**  I  would  do  so,"  she  replied, 

"  Viviana  Radcliffe,""  returned  Dee,  in  a  compassionate  tone, 
"  I  truly  grieve  for  you.  Your  attachment  to  this  heinous  traitor 
completely  blinds  you.  The  friendship  I  entertained  for  your 
mother  makes  me  anxious  to  serve  you — to  see  you  happy.  It  is 
now  in  your  power  to  be  so.  But  if  you  take  another  false  step, 
your  fate  is  decided,  and  you  will  die  an  early  death.  I  will 
answer  for  your  safety — nay,  what  is  more,  I  will  undertake  that 
ere  long  you  shall  again  be  mistress  of  this  mansion,  and  have  your 
estates  restored  to  you."" 

*'  You  promise  fairly,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

*'I  have  not  yet  done,"  pursued  Dee.  **  All  I  require  for  the 
service  is,  that  when  freed  by  the  death  of  Guy  Fawkes  from  the 
chain  that  now  binds  you — for  I  am  aware  of  your  ill-starred 
imion  with  him — ^you  shall  bestow  your  hand  upon  Humphrey 
Chetham." 

'*  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  "  And  if  you  could 
in  truth  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  you  would  know  that  mine 
would  instantly  reject  the  proposal." 

*^  Think  not  it  originates  with  me,  Viviana,"  said  Humphrey 
Chetham,  who  had  approached  them  unobserved.  "  My  previous 
experience  of  your  character  would  alone  have  prevented  me  from 
becominga  party  to  any  such  proposal,  had  I  known  it  would  be 
made.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  he  added  to  Dee,  "  clog 
your  ofler  with  conditions  which  will  effectually  prevent  its  accom- 
plishment.^' 

'*  You  are  true  to  yourself,  Mr.  Chetham,"  rejoined  Viviana, 
"  and  will  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  I  continue  so.  Were  I  to 
assent  to  Doctor  Dee's  proposal^  I  should  be  further  from  happiness 
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tlian  I  am  now,  even  if  lie  could  make  good  his  words^  and  restore 
me  to  the  station  I  have  forfeited.  I  have  received  a  shock  from 
which  I  shall  never  recover,  and  the  only  haven  of  repose,  to  whidi 
I  look  forward,  is  the  grave." 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  Chetham,  in  a  pitying  tone. 

**  You  will  think  I  trespass  too  much  upon  your  kindness/'  she 
pursued;  "  but  you  can  render  me  a  great  service,  and  it  will  be 
the  last  I  shall  ever  require  from  you.'* 

"  Name  it !"  cried  Chetham,  eagerly. 

"  I  would  beg  you  to  escort  me  to  London,"  she  rejoined;  "  and 
to  deliver  me  to  the  lords  of  the  council.  I  would  willingly  escape 
the  indignities  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed  if  I  am  conveyed  thither 
as  a  prisoner.     Will  you  do  this?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Chetham. 

"  Lest  you  should  think  I  have  offered  more  than  I  can  perform, 
Viviana,"  said  Dee,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  foregoing 
conversation,  "  I  will  now  tell  you  on  what  grounds  I  build  my 
expectation  of  procuring  your  pardon.  The  conspiracy  was  first 
revealed  by  me  to  the  Earl  of  SaUsbury,  though  for  his  own  pur- 
poses he  kept  it  secret  to  the  last.  He  owes  me  a  heavy  debt,  and 
shall  pay  it  m  the  way  I  propose,  if  you  desire  it." 

**  I  will  abide  by  what  I  have  done,"  replied  Viviana. 

"  You  know,  then,  what  fate  awaits  you?"  said  Dee. 

"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,"  she  rejoined. 

*'  It  is  well,"  he  replied.  "  Before  I  leave,  I  will  give  yoa 
another  caution.  Father  Gkmet  is  here.  Nay,  attempt  not  to 
deny  it.  You  cannot  deceive  me.  Besides,  I  desire  to  serve,  not 
harm  him.  If  he  remains  here  till  to-morrow,  he  will  be  captured. 
A  proclamation  has  been  issued  for  his  arrest,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
Father  Oldcome.  Deliver  him  this  warning.  And  now,  fare- 
weU !" 

With  this,  he  took  up  his  lantern,  and  followed  by  E^elley, 
quitted  the  hall. 

Humphrey  Chetham  only  tarried  a  few  moments  to  inform 
Viviana  that  he  would  return  soon  after  daybreak  with  a  couple  of 
steeds  for  the  journey.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Viviana  com- 
municated Dee's  warning  to  Gramet,  who  was  so  alarmed  by  it,  thai 
he  resolved  not  to  delay  his  own  departure  a  moment.  Taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  Viviana,  and  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  the 
old  steward,  he  set  out  with  his  three  attendants. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Humphrey  Chetham  appeared  at  the 
appointed  time.  Viviana  bade  an  eternal  &rewell  to  the  old 
steward,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  looked  as  if  his 
sorrows  would  soon  be  ended,  and  mounting  one  of  the  steeds 
brought  by  the  yoimg  merchant,  they  took  the  direction  of  LondoiL 
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In  this  ^'  work-a-day  world/'  where  we  now  sojourn  amongst  ceaseless 
utiUiies,  so  useful  as  to  become  wearisome,  where  there  is  so  much  more 
work  than  play,  and  where  to  talk  or  speak  of  anything  but  discoveries  in 
science,  and  new  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity,  is  a 
crime,  a  glimpse  now  and  then  into  cloud-land  is  a  boon,  and  we  love  to 
indulge  oiu^ves  in  the  feuicy  that  such  peeps  do  as  much  good  to  our 
fellow-creatures  as  half  the  schemes  set  on  foot  by  liiose  philosophers 
who  scorn  ihe  Muses  unless  they  come  forward  in  some  rough  and  rugged 
disguise,  travestied  as  day-labourers  or  hardworking  handicraftsmen, 
even  as  Cupid  has  sometimes  shown  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  link-boy. 

In  this  volume  there  is,  however,  no  disguise,  and  we  therefore  meet 
the  poet  honestly,  as  he  exhibits  himself^  and  frankly  avow  our  admiration 
of  Poesy,  such  as  she  reaUy  b  without  a  mask,  professing  to  be  none  other 
than  a  true  child  of  fancy. 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  lives 
And  plays  in  the  pighted  clouds. 

We  have  long  missed  the  day  when  the  announcement  of  a  new  poem 
excited  the  most  intense  rapture  of  expectation,  and  all  was  neglected, 
that  time  and  thought  should  be  dedicated  to  its  perusal  the  moment  it 
appeared* 

Those  days  are  gone,  but  beauty  still  is  here, 

if  we  may  judge  by  occasional  glimpses  which  we  are  allowed  into  the 
removed  realm  of  poesy,  where  we  see  revealed  some  of  ^e  treasures 
with  which  that  bnght  region  is  piled  and  laden. 

Few,  in  ihese  times,  are  engaged  as  gatherers  of  the  rich  vintage 
which  for  ever  teems  in  that  land  overflovring  with  golden  gprapes ;  but 
sometimes  a  favoured  pilgrim,  travelling  to  Qie  far  country,  is  admitted 
through  the  often-closed  gates  and  returns  rich  with  the  spoil. 

Such  an  adventurous  pilgrim  has  been  the  author  of  "  Aletheia,"  who 
has  sojourned  longer  than  is  usual,  now-a-days,  amongst  those  extensive 
regions  where  eternal  summer  blooms. 

He  has  brought  away  with  him  a  great  store  of  valuable  gifts  and 
promises,  to  revive,  by  the  exhibition  of  them,  the  old-forgotten  love  of 
minstrelsy,  too  long  dormant.  We  hajl  his  book  as  we  hail  the  rainbow 
which  gives  a  hope  of  fine  weather  amidst  showers  and  gloom,  and 
dadly  predict  from  it  a  whole  parterre  of  flowers  of  as  brilliant  hues  as 
these  before  us,  v^hich  good  fortune  has  placed  at  our  command  in  a 
time  of  barrenness  and  gloom. 

Aletheia  is  a  melodious  lament  over  the  doom  of  the  classic  divinities, 
which  in  olden  time  inspired  the  poets.  The  poem  opens  beautifully  in 
a  sylvan  grove,  where  odours  of  mellow  autumn  breathe  around,  suggest- 
ing pensive  regrets  for  absent  fays  and  nymphs,  banished  by  stem 
reality  from  the  secret  and  ever-poetical  haunts  of  unchanging  Nature ; 
tiie  minstrel  sighs  in  the  '^  leafy  deU,"  over  times 

When  myths  of  marvel  strew'd  the  earth  like  balm. 
And  gods  were  in  the  grove  and  in  Uie  wold. 

A  fond  of  classic  lore  and  deep  learning,  clothed  in  langpiage  of  sin- 

^  Aletheia;  or,  the  Doom  of  Mythok)g7.  With  other  Poems.  By  William 
Charles  Kent.    Jiongman. 
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gular  harmony  and  power,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  which, 
though  a  favourite  one  with  the  enthusiast  of  the  Beautiful,  is  treated  in 
a  manner  entirely  original.  In  following  the  golden  and  glowing 
thoughts  of  the  author  as  he  pours  forth  his  lament,  we  can  scarcely 
divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  we  are  reading  those  of  some  poet  of 
ancient  days,  clad  in  the  garb  of  modem  language,  and  such  language 
as  has  been  seldom  surpassed  for  nervous  force  and  graceful  expression, 
delightfully  combined  to  produce  a  fascinating  whole. 

There  are  gems  scattered  amongst  the  stanzas  in  the  longer  poems  of 
this  collection,  which  many  a  reflective  student  will  transfer  to  bis 
memory  and  his  note-book,  to  take  their  places  with  treasures 

Loved  and  cherished  long. 

Of  these  are  the  verses  which  we  refrain  with  difiSculty,  owing  to  our 
limited  space,  from  giving,  beg^miing — 

Life,  mystic  life,  thou  art  but  as  a  ray 

Of  God*8  great  splendour  shot  through  carnal  things! 

and  concluding — 

Then  weep  no  more,  ye  mourners  for  the  dead ! 

We  must  send  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  to  glean  these  and  much 
more,  which  will  amply  repay  the  search  after  the  scattered  pearls,  with 
which  this  book  is  strewn  thickly. 

The  admirers  of  Keats  will  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  lament  for 
Adonais  ;  and  the  lines  '^  On  a  Beloved  Memory"  will  reach  every  heart 
that  has  mourned. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  one  of  the  chiefest  charms  which  makes  us  linger  over 
these  pages,  is  that  gentleness  of  spirit  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
pervade  them. 

Scarcely  a  moiunful  recollection  which  stirs  the  heart  that  has  known 
sorrow  is  not  interpreted  here,  and  words  are  g^ven  to  sighs  for  the  lofit 
of  earth  and  the  deplored  of  affection. 

In  **  Phillippo,  the  Dream-Haunted,"  there  are  many  exquisite  lines 
overflowing  with  emotions  like  this ;  the  appearance  to  the  young  lover 
of  his  ideal  is  thus  announced : — 

It  carae,  it  smiled,  it  spoke,  that  mystic  shade, 
Life  of  my  life  and  heart  of  my  own  heart, 
Dim  shadow  of  my  soul,  which  yeam*d  for  her. 
As  pale  Narcissus  pined  for  his  own  form. 

The  poet  is  a  great  master  of  rhytiim,  and  varies  his  measure  according 
to  his  mood,  not  forgetting  the  classic  hexameter  which  he  has  moulded 
to  his  will  and  mastered  to  his  thought  in  the  beautiful  scene^  which  he 
calls  the  "  Golden  Apple,"  where  a  bright  damsel  of  Delos,  the  bewitch* 
ing  Cydippe, 

Lithe  as  the  bough  of  a  linden, 

moves,  clad  in  her  *'  streaming  robe  dyed  like  the  crocus." 

"The  Magnetic  Flower"  is  worthy  to  be  bound  up  in  a  nosegay  with 
the  blossoms  of  "  Evangeline,**  since  a  word  in  that  congenial  poem  sug* 
gested  it. 

Before  we  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  a  very  remarkable  and  original 
production,  we  must  repeat  our  recommendation  to  all  lovers  of  the 
graceful  and  imaginative,  to  procure  the  book  without  delay  ajid  bury 
themselves  amongst  its  perfumed  leaves^  forsetting  awhile  the  oommoa- 
places  of  life  in  me  summer  sweetness  of  which  it  is  redolent. 
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FLORENCE     HAMILTON. 

Br  Julia  Addisoit. 

authob  of  the  curate  op  "  wildmere,"  &c. 

Chapter  L 

Non  euro  Taffetto 
D'un  timido  amante, 
Che  serba  nel  petto 
Si  poco  yalor. 

Che  trema,  se  deve 
Far  uso  del  brando, 
Ch'e  audace  sol  quando 
Si  parla  d'amor. 

Metastasio. 

It  was  a  lorely  afternoon  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  bright  rays 
of  a  July  sun  fell  upon  the  grey  roofs  of  a  stately  mansion,  built  in  the 

Eicturesque  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  rose  amidst  sloping 
iwns,  rich  woods,  and  parterres  of  beautifiil  flowers. 

From  the  ancient  and  sculptured  porch,  shaded,  but  not  concealed,  by  a 
graceful  creeping  plant,  issued  two  young  ladies. 

"  Which  way  thall  we  go,  Florenth  ?**  said  the  eldest  of  the  two,  who 
had  a  very  remarkable  lisp. 

"  Let  us  go  round  the  park,"  replied  her  companion,  ''  as  ihe  sun  is 
still  very  powerful.     We  are  sure  to  find  shade  there." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  "  that  Rye-field  M ea« 
dowth  are  equally  thady,  and  a  ramble  over  them,  and  along  that  pleathant 
lane  beyond,  ith  much  more  amuthing  than  the  park,  fiethidth,  we 
thall  path  the  turn  of  the  road  leading  to  Thir  Robert  Craventh,  and 
who  Imowth  but  we  may  meet  the  baronet  himthelf." 

"  That  is  no  inducement,"  said  Florence.  "  However,  we  will  walk 
through  the  fields,  if  you  prefer  doing  so." 

'*  Oh,  but  it  ith  a  great  induthement,"  returned  her  companion,  with 
vivacity ;  "  for  though  you  will  not  allow  it,  I  know  you  like  him  ectheed- 

'""e^y-". 

"  Miss  Trimmer,"  said  Florence,  in  a  serious  maimer,  "  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.     I  do  not — I  never  can  like  Sir  Robert  Craven/' 

"  How  particularly  thtrange  of  you,  Florenth,  when  you  know  Lady 
Theagrove  dethireth  that  you  thould  like  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence,  sighing,  "  it  is  that  which  grieves  me.  I,  who 
owe  Lady  Seagrove  so  much,  who  am  bound,  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
affection,  to  consult  her  wishes  on  every  subject " 

"  Yet,"  interrupted  Miss  Trimmer,  "  becauth  she  dethireth  to  thee  you 
married  to  a  handthome  young  man,  of  good  family,  and  large  fortune, 
who  hath  loved  you  from  a  boy,  and  would  ethteem  it  the  greatetht 
happineth  to  become  your  huthband,  you  think  her  thevere  and  unrea- 
ihonable.'' 

"  No,"  said  Florence,  "  not  that.  But  I  own  that  the  idea  of  Sir 
Robert  as  a  companion  for  life  makes  me " 

VOL.  XYII.  2  K 
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<*  Contliiderably  leth  thenthible  than  it  ith  your  wont  to  be  upon  other 
occathions,  my  dear,"  added  Miss  Trimmer,  '*  if  you  vnil  permit  me  to 
finith  your  thententh  for  you.  Now  do,  pray,  jutht  for  curiothityth  thake, 
tell  me  what  you  object  to  in  poor  Thir  Robert." 

Before  Florence  could  answer,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  conversation  by 
the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  it. 

Sir  Robert  Craven  was  about  two-and-twenty,  tall  and  stoutly  built, 
with  well-formed  but  heavy  features,  large  black  eyes,  without  a  shade  of 
softness  in  their  expression,  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  rough,  dark  hair.  His  manners  were  abrupt,  and  his  voice  loud  and 
harsh.  He  wore,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  vdveteen  shooting-jacket  and 
straw  hat,  his  usual  morning  costume,  and  cairied  a  heavy  knotted  stick 
in  his  hand. 

"Good  morning!'*  he  said,  when  he  perceived  the  two  ladies.     "I 
am  glad  to  have  met  you.     I  was  just  coming  to  call.     How  are  you?^ 
"  Quithe  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Trimmer,  her  round,  plump 
countenance  beaming  with  smiles,  and  her  lisp  considerably  increasing. 

''  1  will  walk  with  you,"  said  Sir  Robert,  offering  Florence  his  arm, 
which  she  declined. 

"  Fiorenth  will  never  take  any  onth  arm  in  the  country,*  atad  Miai 
Trimmer,  apologetically. 

"  Well  perhaps,  it  is  rather  a  bore,"    said  the  baronet     '*  Are  jov 

going  to  B ." 

'*  No,"  said  Florence;  "  the  high  road  is  very  disagreeaUe.* 
"  Quithe  inthufferable,"  echoed  Miss  Trimmer. 
"  It's  all  the  same  to  me  where  I  walk,"  said  Sir  Robert. 
"  It  is  almost  time  to  return,"  said  Florence,  as  they  paused  st  the 
stile  leading  into  the  lane. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,*'  said  Craven.     "  How  sorry  I  am  Aat  you  are 
engaged  on  Tuesday.     When  I  heard  you  were  coming  home,  1  got  up 
the  party  on  purpose  for  you.     Can*t  you  put  off  your  engagement?" 
Florence  coldly  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Lady  Theagrove,"  said  Miss  Trimmer,  "  expecth  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hare  wood,  who  ith  horrified  at  the  mere  name  of  a  pic-nic  party.  Dear 
me,  what  a  handthome  young  man  that  ith  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  A  gen* 
tleman  on  horseback  rode  past.     "  Do  you  know  who  he  ith?** 

*'  One  of  the  officers  of  the  — th,"  said  Sir  Robert     ^  That  regiment 

has  just  come  to  B ." 

^'  I  wish  he  would  not  have  rode  by  tho  fatht,"  rejoined  Hiss  l^immer. 
'*  How  I  thould  like  to  thee  him  again!" 

This  wish  was  gratified;  for  a  moment  afterwards  Ae  honemsn  rode 
back  a  few  paces,  and  inquired  of  a  little  boy  who  was  lounging'  near,  if 

he  were  in  the  right  road  for  B .  The  child  seemed  stupid ;  and  JSGss 

Trimmer,    glad  of  the  opportunity  of  spei^ng,  stepped  forward,  and 
saying  in  her  most  studied  and  captivating  lisp — 

'^  Allow  me,  thir,  to  reply  to  your  query,"  gave  Inm  the  neoeflsaiy 
directions. 

As  this  occupied  some  moments,  the  stranger  had  leisure  to  glanoe  at 
the  group,  and  his  eyes,  as  he  asked  a  question  respecting  the  road,  rested 
on  Florence.  Miss  Trimmer,  however,  hastened  to  answer  before  Fkxrenoe 
could  reply,  and  the  horseman,  who  was  too  well  bred  to  seds  to  probi^ 
the  interview,  expressed  his  thanks,  made  a  very  graceful  bow,  ffid  xodeoS 
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Miss  Trimmer  was  in  fresh  raptures.     Florence  was  silent. 
**  I  can't  imagine  what  you  see  so  good-looking  in  that  man,"  said  Sir 
Rohert,  who  had  been  standing  a  little  apart  during  the  colloquy,  tapping 
his  boots  with  the  knotted  stick ;    **  bat   he  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
horse,  and  don't  ride  amiss/' 

^*  When  did  one  handthome  man  ever  allow  that  another  wath  good* 
looking?**  said  Miss  Trimmer,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

The  party  were  about  to  return  home  when  Miss  Trimmer  was  seized 

with  a  sudden  wish  to  go  to  B . 

*^  Why,  I  thoaght,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert,  with  a  laugh,  ''  that  you 
iofund  tihe  high  rcMEid  insuffiuafale." 

^^  Tho  I  do  in  general,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  I  have  jutht  remembered 
I  am  in  great  want  of  thome  thcarlet  wool  to  finith  my  bell-roptL'' 

Floience  reminded  her  that  she  could  send  a  servant  for  the  wool  on 
tlieir  return ;  but  Miss  Trimmer  said  that  no  one  ever  brought  her  the 
right  ocdour. 

"  W^,"  said  Florence,  smiling  good-naturedly,  "  let  us  go,  then.  K 
we  walk  slowly  perhaps  we  shall  not  feel  the  heat  much." 

**  Ah !"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  another  la«gh,  ^'  you  want  to  see  'diat 
handBome  hero  of  yours.    I  know  how  it  is." 

Miss  Trimmer  was  a  little  disconcerted,  but  drawing  up  her  short  hd 
figose,  and  striving  her  utmost  to  look  dignified,  she  said, 

*'  Thir  Robeit,  I  do  not  tmderthtand  you;  I  told  yon  what  I  wanted  to 
go  to  B—  for.'' 

'^  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  you  did,"  said  Sir  Robert;  ^  bat  I  don*t  always 
beHeve  what  ladies  say.  Only  observe,  that  if  Mka  Hamilton  and  I  get 
a  eomp-de-'Soleil  it  will  be  your  fault" 

The  trio  arrived  at  B ,  and  Miss  Trimmer  proceeded  to  make  her 

purchase.  After  walking  about  the  hot  streets  £ar  some  tame,  on  various 
errands,  they  were  about  to  retmn  home,  heated  and  fatigued,  when 
a  shouting,  and  loud  cries  of  **  Mad  dog"  were  heard.  Miss  Trimmer 
turned  pale,  and  dung  dose  to  Sir  Robert's  arm.  The  noise  and  shouts 
increased. 

**  Take  care,"  said  Sir  Robert,  hastily  disengaging  himself ;  *^  let  us 
see  what  it's  all  about." 

^^  Oh!  £oir  the  love  of  merthy,  Thir  Robert,'*  exclaimed  Miss  Trimmer, 
**  don't  let  go  of  me.  Thuppothe  the  mad  dog  thould  come  thith  way  ! 
Do  pray  defend  me !" 

^^  How  the  deuce  am  I  to  defend  you  if  you  hold  me  so  tight?"  said 
the  baronet,  evading  Miss  Trimmer's  attempt  to  seize  his  arm  again. 
"  Can't  you  be  quiet,  like  Florence?" 

This  hurried  dialogue  passed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  before  Sir  Robert 
had  finished  his  last  sentence  a  large  and  furious  dog  appeared,  running 
£rectly  towards  them. 

Miss  Trimmer,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  screamed  aloud.  Florence, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  crossed  the  street  quickly,  and  led— or  rather 
dragged — her  down  a  Httle  court  nearly  opposite,  which  seemed  to  offer 
them  protection. 

Sir  Robert,  who  after  a  moment's  hesitation  was  about  to  follow 
them,  saw  the  object  of  their  alarm  run  into  the  same  court,  as  if  to  avoid 
its  pursuers ;  and,  guided  by  tlie  axiom  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  in  nature,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

2k2 
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Chapter  II. 

How  could  mj  tongae 
Take  pleasure,  and  be  layish  in  thy  praise  I 
How  could  I  speak  thy  nobleness  of  nature  ! 
Thy  open  manly  heart,  thy  courage,  constancy. 

Bows. 

In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Trimmer  had  crouched  down  behind  her 
hitherto  courageous  companion,  quite  stupified  with  fright.  Bnt  even 
Florence's  fortitude  gave  way  as  she  saw  the  dog  on  the  very  point  of 
springing  fiercely  upon  them.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  averted 
her  face,  when  in  an  instant  a  young  man  darted  forward  like  lightniup, 
and  threw  himself  between  the  defenceless  girls  and  the  infuriated  animaL 
He  had  only  a  slight  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  but  contrived  to  keep  the 
dog  at  bay  until  assistance  was  rendered  by  several  persons  who  came  up. 
Then  turning  to  Florence,  he  eagerly  inquired  if  she  had  received  any 
injury,  and  taking  her  hand  led  her  into  a  shop,  whither  some  bystanden 
had  carried  her  companion.  For  some  minutes  Florence's  attention  was 
engrossed  by  Miss  Trimmer,  who  continued  to  scream  violently,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  danger  was  over.  When  Florence 
turned  to  thank  their  preserver,  whom  she  recognised  as  the  equestrian 
they  had  seen  in  the  lane,  she  observed  that  his  wrist  was  covered  with 
blood.     '^  Oh,  Heaven,  you  are  wounded !"  she  exclaimed  in  alarm. 

**  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  stranger,  twisting  a  handkerchief 
round  his  arm;  "a  mere  trifle.  Will  you  permit  me  to  conduct  yea 
home?'* 

"  Oh  I  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Florence,  interrupting  him ;  "  I  implore 
you  lose  not  an  instant  in  having  your  wound  attended  to.  Oh !  if  it 
should  be  really  true **     She  stopped,  and  burst  into  tears. 

<'  Do  not  be  alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  the  stranger;  *^  the  dog  is 
not  mad.*' 

"  You  cannot  tell  that,"  said  Florence.  "  Let  us  not  have  the  grief  of 
thinking  that  your  life  is  endangered  through  your  courageous  exertions 
in  our  defence.  Leave  us,  I  entreat  you ;  we  can  easily  find  our  way 
home.     The  gentleman  who  was  with  us  just  now " 

'*  Is  utterly  unworthy  of  his  charge,  if  he  could  abandon  you  when  he 
did,"  retumea  their  companion.  "  The  dog,  poor  creature,  waa  merely 
enraged  by  some  cruel  boys  who  have  been  tormenting  it,  and  is  now 
gone  quietly  home  with  its  master." 

Miss  Trimmer  now  approached,  and  sobbing,  expressed  her  sorrow  that 
their  deliverer  should  be  hurt,  adding  her  entreaties  to  those  of  Florence, 
that  he  would  not  stay  longer  with  them ;  but  he  reasoned  away  their 
fears,  and  the  party  were  in  a  few  minutes  on  the  road  to  Seagrore 
Hall. 

After  walking  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  were  overtaken  by  Sir 
Robert  Craven. 

'^  Well,  here  you  are  at  last!"  he  exclsdmed,  addressing  the  haSSeSf' 
without  noticing  their  companion.  '<  I  have  been  looking  for  you  ereiy-^ 
where ;  running,  half  distracted  with  grief,  just  into  the  way  of  the  dog"— 
only  by  a  miracle  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces * 
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He  stopped  suddenly,  on  observing  a  slight  but  contemptuous  smile  on 
the  features  of  the  handsome  stranger. 

^*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  sneer,  sir?*'  said  the  baronet,  turning 
towards  him  with  an  air  of  effrontery. 

*'  May  I  ask,  sir,  where  and  when  you  encountered  the  dog?"  inquired 
the  young  man,  stiU  smiling. 

"  May  /  ask,  sir,"  retorted  Sir  Robert,  "  who  and  what  you  are  ;  and 
how  the  devil  you  come  with  these  ladies  ?  Moreover,  I  desire  that  you 
will  instantly  depart." 

^'  Not  at  your  command,"  said  the  stranger,  proudly. 

"  Dare  you  say  so  to  me?"  cried  the  irritatwi  baronet.  **  I  tell  you 
these  ladies  are  under  my  protection." 

Florence,  who  had  several  times,  during  this  short  dialogue,  endea- 
voured to  make  Sir  Robert  attend  to  her,  now  interposed,  saying, 

^'  We  owe  our  safety  entirely  to  the  kindness  and  courage  of  this  gen- 
tleman.'* Then  addressing  the  stranger,  she  again  thanked  him  warmly, 
and,  observing  that  he  was  pale,  added,  *^  Your  arm,  I  am  sure,  must  be 
painful,  and  we  will  not  accept  your  kind  escort  any  further." 

''  I  will  then  bid  you  good  morning,"  said  the  stranger,  and,  bowing  to 
her  and  JMQss  Trimmer,  he  walked  away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  Sir  Robert  repeated  what  he  had  said 
about  missing  his  fair  companions  and  searching  for  them  everywhere. 

Florence  who  could  not  believe  all  he  said,  and  in  whose  mind  his  con- 
duct was  contrasted  most  disadvantageously  with  that  of  the  brave 
stranger,  made  some  cold  but  civil  reply,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

On  reaching  home  the  girls  found  Lady  Seagrove  watching  for  them. 
She  remarked  their  pale  and  frightened  looks,  and,  on  hearing  the  danger 
they  had  incurred,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  lasted  till  dinner- 
time. 

Florence  Hamilton  was  the  ward  or  rather  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Lady  Seagrove,  with  whom  she  had  lived  from  an  early  age.  Lady 
Seagrove  was  fond  and  proud  of  her,  and,  on  the  whole,  treated  her 
irith  kindness  ;  but  she  was  weak ,  ill-judging,  and  easily  influenced  by 
flattery.  She  had  been  beautiful  in  her  youth,  and  still  retained  a  consider- 
able portion  of  good  looks;  but  her  flne  black  eyes  and  regular  features 
had  that  peculiar  vacuity  of  expression  which  accompanies  a  superficial 
understanding  and  small  intellectual  powers. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  the  time  when  this  story  commences,  the 
love  of  flattery,  above  alluded  to,  had  led  to  her  taking  Miss  Trimmer, 
then  about  eignteen,  into  the  family,  as  her  companion.  Lady  Seagrove 
had  become  acquainted  with  her  accidentally  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and,  being  satisfied  that  she  was  of  good  family,  speedily  admitted 
her  to  terms  of  intimacy.  She  believed  her  to  be  what  she  appeared — an 
amiable,  artless  girl,  sincerely  attached  to  herself ;  and  saw  nothing  but 
nnaffected  good  nature  in  her  smiling  countenance,  and  a  laudable  desire 
to  please  in  her  numerous  airs  and  graces.  Lady  Seagrove  had  no  sus- 
|ncion  that  Miss  Trimmer  was  even  then  a  most  artful  and  designing 
character,  bent  upon  forming  projects  for  her  own  advantage  and  aggran- 
disement. 

Miss  Trimmer  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  pretty,  though  their 
very  prettiness  is  disagreeable.  The  form  of  her  foce  was  round,  her 
complexion  pink  and  white,  like  a  wax  doll's;  her  height  short,  her  fig^ura 
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iknnpjr  and  hi ;  her  ejes,  which  weve  of  a  Ug^ht  mj  eohar,  were  never 
still  a  moment,  wherever  she  was,  or  wfaaterer  she  was  doing ;  ker  nose 
was  decidedly  retrousse^  and  her  moath,  thoogh  smaU  and  red-lipped, 
was  hadly  formed,  and  of  the  order  comraonlj  odled  flash.  She  was  yerj 
proud  of  her  teeth,  though  they  were  somewhat  too  large,,  and,  when  she 
desired  to  look  particularly  fascinating,  kept  her  mouth  in  a  sort  of  half 
smile,  just  sufficient  to  display  them. 

All  iVlisB  Trimmer's  leisure  time — and  she  had  a  good  deal — ^was  spent 
in  practising  airs  and  g^ces  hefore  a  large  mirror.  Her  maiuiers,  her 
language,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  expression  of  her  coontsnance, 
were  one  mass  of  affectation.  She  considered  dress  as  an  affair  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  and  always  endeavoured  to  suit  hers  to  the  taste 
of  the  different  individuals  whom  she  wished  to  please.  These-  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  style  and  arrangement  of  her  dress  and  hair  were 
seldom  the  same  two  days  together.  Her  great  arahition  was  to  fbim 
high  connezioiK;  and  she  considered  that  she  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  her  present  position  wi^  Lady 
Seagrove.  She  often  congratulated  herself  on  the  tact  with  which  sIk 
turned  every  event  to  the  furtherance  of  her  own  views,  and  made  other 
people  think,  feel,  or  act  as  she  wished,  by  artful  insinuations,  dever  mis- 
representations, and  well-timed,  judicious  flattery;  which  talents  she 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  her  present  and  all  her  futare  good 
fortune* 

The  favourite  scheme  of  Lady  Seagrove,  and  one  which  she  had  long 
entertained,  was  to  marry  Florence  to  her  nephew,  Sir  Robert  Craven. 

On  the  evening  of  the  adventure  just  related,  her  thoughts  rererted,  as 
they  frequently  d^d,  to  the  subject,  and  she  thus  soHloqoised : — 

^  Everything  now  seems  fovourable  to  my  wishes.  On  our  mtiira, 
after  nearly  a  year's  absence,  I  find  Robert's  heart  still  disengaged,  and 
perceive  pminly  that  he  admires  my  adopted  daughter  more  than  ever. 
Florence  has  now  seen  three  London  seasons,  but  among  ker  many 
admirers,  there  has  not  been  one  who — setting  my  partiality  ae  a  rda^ 
amde — would  be  in  every  respect  so  good  a  match  for  her  as  nnr  nephew. 
There  is  only  one  obstacle,  but  that  is  slight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ewy 
to  be  overcome — namely,  that  Florence  does  not  mueh  like  Rebeii; 
but  then  I  know  her  amiable  and  gentle  disposition,  her  gratitude^  and 
eagerness  to  please  me  ;  besides  she  is  only  mneteen  and  a  half,  so  iJioe 
is  time  enough  yet.  I  sliall  be  qinte  content  so  that  she  is  marriaA  before 
ske  is  one-and-twen^." 


Chaptxb  nL 

Life  has  no  pleasure  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of  friendship. — ^Da.  JofHHSoi. 

^  WsLL,  Wentworth,"  said  the  Honourable  Adolpkin  PemkeaiBB^  ai 
be  entered  his  friend's  brcakfast-ioom  a  lew  days  afiler-the  evanta  lahitdt 
ID.  the  preceding  chapter;  '^  what  a  stupid  fellow  yon  are  to  haTe  immtA 
ear  yesterday's  excursion.     What  is  the  accident  you  alluded  fa?" 

<<  A  trifling  hurt,"  replied  the  individual  adoressed  as  Wantword^ 
glancing  at  his  right  arm,  iMxkk  was  in  a  sliag ;  "  but  one  Aai  ine^pa- 
ckated  me  from  rowing." 

"■  We  wanted  yon  sadly,"  returned  his  companion^  ^'  fixe^  haadai  afl 
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dw  parfy  being  disappotnted  not  to  see  the  fine  young  fellow  I  had  pro- 
■nfled  to  introduce  to  them,  we  were  at  a  loeg  for  another  rower.  Crayen 
was  so  sulky,  because  Miss  Hamilton  was  not  there,  that  he  wouldn't 
moye  a  finger ;  and  Silverdale,  the  poet,  has  no  more  notion  g£  uang  an 
oar  dian  that  cat,  and  did  nothing  but  get  in  everybody's  way." 
Afber  a  little  more  conversation,  Femberton  said, 
^  The  express  object  of  my  call  this  morning,  next  to  inquiring  afler 

your  health,  is  to  ask  you  to  join  the  shire  Toxopholite  Society. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  grand  meeting." 

'^  I  should  be  happy,''  said  Wentworth,  "  but  I  have  not  practised  for 
aome  time,  and  have  not  got  a  bow.'* 

*'  I  will  lend  you  both  bow  and  arrows,'*  said  his  firiend.     "  Come,  yoa 
wiUjom  us?* 

<<  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  make  but  a  poor  figure." 
His  friend  assured  him  that  was  of  no  consequence. 
"  We  have  some  most  wretched  shots  amongst  us,"  he  added,  "  who 
never  put  an  arrow  into  the  target  except  by  chance.*' 
"  Who  is  your  best  archer?" 

"  I  think  Craven  is.  He  is  a  strong  powerful  fellow,  and  has  prac- 
tised a  great  deaL     You  don't  know  him  yet,  do  you  ?'* 

"  No ;  and  from  what  you  have  at  different  times  said  about  him,  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance.** 

<'  He  is  not  a  pleasant  £eIlow  certainly ;  but  hospitable  enough.  The 
meetiDg  is,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  held  at  his  house,  and  he,  as  well  as 
Miss  Craven,  his  aunt,  who  lives  with  him,  desired  me  to  give  you  this 
end  of  invitation  both  to  the  dinner  and  the  ball." 

^  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth,"  said  Went  worth,  looking  at  the  card. 
^  I  fear  my  arm  will  not  be  w^  enough  by  that  time.** 

^^  Your  arm!  Ah,  true,  I  forgot.  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you  half-a- 
dozen  times  how  you  hurt  it.  -  But  you  look  so  well  that  I  imagined  the 
wyuacj  was  very  sHght.'* 

"  It  is  not  very  serious  certainly,  but " 

^  Oh,  then,  you  must  really  contrive  to  get  it  well  by  Wednesday; 
o^peeiallY  as  the  charming  JMiss  Hamilton,  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken 
to  joo  aoout,  will  be  there,  and  I  pronuse  to  introduce  you.*' 

^  I  suspect,  Pemberton,  that  you  are  epris  with  Miss  Hamilton,**  said 
Wentworth,  smiling. 

**  Indeed,  I  am  not  We  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  but  only 
a  brotherly  and  sisterly  kind  of  attachment.  So  do  not  be  afraid  of  inter* 
ising  wkn  me  by  hSttng  in  love  with  her." 

"  Thank  you,*'  said  Wentworth,  "  but  if  I  were  inclined  to  fall  in  love^ 
I  shoidd  seleet  a  girl  1  saw  accidentally  the  other  day.  I  do  not  believe 
iiiBt  Miss  Hamihon  or  any  one  else  can  be  half  so  lovely.  She  is  not 
4mlj  beantifnl,  but  ^e  has  the  sweetest  expression  I  ever  saw  in  a 
eoontenance,  and  ihe  most  musical  voice  imaginable.  I  wish  I  knew  who 
die  was." 

**  Sweetest  countenance — most  musical  voice!"  repeated  Pemberton. 
^  Dki  yoa  speak  to  her  then?*' 

•    **  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  protect  her  firom  a  fierce  dog,  which  terri- 
fied lier  greatly,"  replied  Wentworth. 

Pemb^ton  noade  his  friend  tell  him  the  particulars  of  what  had  oo- 
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"  It  is  quite  a  chivalrous  adventure,"  he  ohserved,  <^  and  I  envy  yon 
your  share  in  it,  all  except  the  wound.  But  I  wonder  who  the  young  lady 
18.     Can  you  describe  her  ?" 

Wentworth  did  so. 

"  Upon  my  word,  your  heroine  must  be  very  pretty,**  said  Pem- 
berton. 

"  And  can  you,  from  my  description,  tell  me  who  she  is  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  any  one  like  her  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  could  almost  think  I  had,"  said  Pemberton,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  an  arch  smile ;  "  but  I  really  cannot  tell  you  who." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,^'  said  Wentworth;  "  I  thought  as  you  knew  every 
one,  you  would  in  all  probability  be  able  to  inform  me." 

*'  Well,  you  must  live  in  hope  of  another  meeting,"  said  Pemberton* 
*•'  And  now  I  really  must  run  away.  Good-bye ;  remember  the  fif- 
teenth." 

Chafteb  IV. 

Let  us 
Act  with  cool  prudence,  and  with  manly  temper, 
As  well  as  miudy  firmness.  Thomsok. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  archery  meeting  proved  very  fine,  a  rare 
occurrence  in  this  country,  where  an  out-of-door  fete  is  in  question.  Sir 
Robert  Craven,  happily  for  all  his  family,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  in 
wonderful  good  humour. 

At  two  o'clock  a  large  partyof  gaily  dressed  archers  were  assembled,  and 
Sir  Robert  began  to  grow  impatient  for  the  arrival  ofthe  rest  of  the  company, 

<<They  ought  to  have  been  here  long  ago,"  he  observed  to  Miss 
Craven,  a  stiff,  formal-looking  old  lady,  with  sharp  features  and  a  shrill 
voice. 

His  aunt  replied  that  ^'  the  time  fixed  for  the  archery  to  commenee 
was  half  past  two,  and  that  it  was  now  only  twenty  minutes  past." 

"  Twenty-two  minutes  past,  I  am,"  said  Sir  Robert.  "  Well  we  need 
not  wait  a  minute  longer  than  the  half  hour.  I  wonder  what  Pemberton 
is  about,  and  the  friend  he  is  to  bring  with  him.  They  have  no  buaness 
to  keep  us  all  waiting  for  them,  I  think.  But  where  are  my  arrows? 
I  suppose  I  must  have  left  them  in  the  hall." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and,  after  waiting  about  five  seconds,  complained  of 
the  servant's  slowness,  and  went  himself  to  fetch  what  he  wanted. 

In  the  hall  he  met  the  two  individuals  for  whose  coming  he  was 
anxious. 

One  of  them  who  advanced  first,  and  seemed  the  younger  of  the  twis 
was  a  very  distingue  looking  young  man,  rather  above  the  middle  kdgfat, 
with  handsome  and  expressive  features,  dark  eyes  which  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence and  quiet  humour,  a  brow  well  formed,  indicative  both  of  imagi- 
nation and  talent,  round  which  clustered  jet  black  hair,  remarluUe  for 
its  beauty  and  luxuriance. 

The  other  was  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  ooiiaidemb]^ 
taller  than  his  companion,  strikingly  handsome  in  person,  and  gentle- 
manly in  bearing.  His  form  was  graceful  and  symmetrical  as  that  of  the 
ancient  soulptuied  model  of  manly  beauty ;  a  profusion  of  rich  bfown 
hair  shaded  nis  high  and  finely  formed  forehead;  his  Ceaturai  vere  of 
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Grecian  cast,  and  faultlessly  regular,  with  a  clear  complexion,  which  had 
been  pale  but  for  the  glow  of  health  and  youth  that  tinged  rather  than 
coloured  his  cheek;  with  eyes  of  that  deep  intense  blue,  so  beautiful  and 
so  seldom  seen,  which  resembles  the  purest  tints  of  southern  skies,  and 
which  better  than  any  other  hue  reflects  the  mind*s  thoughts  and  the 
heart's  emotions;  while  his  countenance  had  an  expression  of  thoughtful- 
ness  and  intellectual  power  not  unmixed  with  a  shade  of  melancholy 
which  added  greatly  to  its  interest. 

Sir  Robert  and  the  stranger  instantly  recognised  each  other.  The 
baronet's  face  crimsoned,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  mingled  surprise  and 
displeasure,  but  he  commanded  himself  so  far  as  to  make  a  slight,  ungra- 
cious bow,  and  then  turned  abruptly  to  shake  hands  with  Pemberton, 
who,  seeing  his  friend  return  Craven's  salutation  in  a  distant  and  haughty 
manner,  said  to  Sir  Robert, 

'^  I  was  going  to  introduce  you  and  Captain  Wentworth,  but  it  appears 
you  are  not  strangers  to  each  other." 

A  pause  followed  these  words. 

Sir  Robert  looked  sternly  at  the  new  comer,  and  maintained  a  sullen 
silence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Wentworth,  after  waiting  some  time  for  his  reply,  "  this 
meeting  is  as  unexpected  and  as  little  desired  by  me  as  I  perceive  it  is 
by  you,  and  therefore " 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself.  Captain  Wentworth,  if  that  is  your 
name,  to  express  my  sentiments  as  well  as  your  own,"  said  Sir  Robert, 
rudely*  *'  Unexpected  or  not,  I  consider  your  appearance  here,  after 
what  has  passed  between  us,  as  a  most  decided  intrusion." 

"  You  shall  not  be  troubled  with  my  presence  long,"  said  Wentworth, 
with  a  look  of  cool  contempt;  *^  but  it  is  due  to  myself  to  explain  to  my 
friend  here  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  we  met,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  judge  whether  there  was  anything  in  my  conduct  to 
justify  the  words  you  have  just  made  use  of.*' 

*^  This  will  never  do,"  said  Sir  Robert  to  himself.  '^  Much  as  it  costs 
me,  I  must  be  civil  to  him  for  my  own  sake." 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  some  attempt  at  courtesy,  "  there  is  no  need  of 
explanation,  since,  being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  I  am  willing  for  my 
part  to  let  the  matter  rest.  I  think  I  understood  Mr.  Pemberton,  thi^ 
you  are  a  member  of  our  Archery  Society,  for  which  I  thank  you,  as  we 
wanted  another  subscriber.  You  know  our  rules  and  regulations  of 
course?" 

"  Sir  Robert,"  said  Wentworth,  gravely,  "  you  must  be  aware  that, 
af^r  what  has  passed,  I  cannot  remain  here  without  you  immediately 
retract  the  offensive  expressions  you  made  use  of  both  on  this  and 
a  former  occcasion." 

"  Retract !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  angrily,  forgetting  the  resolution  he  had 
just  formed.  '*  I  will  not  retract  a  word,  or  a  syllable;  I  used  no  offen* 
sive  expressions." 

"  Sir  Robert" — commenced  Pemberton. 

"  Never  mind  him,  Pemberton,"  said  Wentworth,  haughtily.  "  It  is 
•  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me  whether  he  apologizes  or 
not." 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  house. 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  Pemberton,  "  this  will  not  do.     Sir  Robert,''  he 
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winspered,  "  it  is  reallj  yoa  who  are  to  blame.  Bemember  jou  we  la 
joor  owB  hoDBe.  Remember  he  ie  a  pirtioiilar  fiiend  of  mines.  Let  me 
ii|x>logize  for  you." 

^  No,  no!"  said  Sbr  Robert,  '*  if  there  must  beapc^ogies.  111  make  them 
myself,  detain  Wentworth,"  he  said,  stepping  after  him,  **  I  beg  yon 
to  excuse  my  hasty  words,  for  I  did  not  mean  to  be  offensiTe.  On  the 
contrary,  I  wish  to  be  friends  with  yon,  and  hope  yoa  will  stay  and 
share  our  festivities." 

Wentworth  ezpresaed  himself  sads^ed  with  tins  nwlogy,  lite  two 
young  men  shook  hands,  and  Sir  Robert  then  proposed  joining'  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  introdneing  Wentworth  to  his  aunt,  saying  to  faiia- 
aelf  as  he  <ud  so, 

^  It  is  pcditic  to  be  civil,  and  civil  I  must  be ;  bat  I  disliked  that  fellow 
from  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him;  and  111  find  a  way  to  plagve 
him  yet,  some  time  or  other,  or  I'm  very  much  mistaken." 

The  marked  sensation  which  Wentworth's  appearance  created  amongst 
the  numerous  and  fashionable  company  directly  he  entered,  and  the 
whispered  inquiries  about  him  which  everywhere  met  Sir  Robert's  ear, 
did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  feelings  of  dislike  with  which  he  regarded  te 
itranger. 

^  Are  yon  a  good  archer.  Captain  Wentworth  ?"  inquired  Mias  Craven, 
when  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place. 

Wentworth  reptied  that  he  had  once  shot  tolerably,  but  was  now  quite 
out  of  practice. 

^*  Out  of  practice  !*'  exclaimed  Sir  Robert.  ^  If  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  so,  that  is  rather  uncompHmentaiy  to  our  society.  I  flattered 
nyself  that  you  would  think  it  worth  while  practising  to  shoot  with  us" 

"  1  should  have  practised,"  said  Wentworth,  ^  but  for  an  aoddent 
which  has  prevented  me  from  using  my  right  aim  for  some  tim»  past.** 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Robert,  who  turned  away  almost 
involuntarily  to  avoid  their  expressive  and  penetrating  glance,  but  quicUf 
lecovering  his  wonted  self-possession  said, 

"  That  bow  is  far  too  strong,  Pemberton ;  how  could  yoa  give*  him  sudi 

Wentworth  examined  the  bow,  and  ofaeerved  that  be  tiioagfai  he  bad 
wot  with  stronger. 

''  You  might  have  shot  with  bows  an  immense  deal  stwugei'  than  the 
one  in  your  hand,"  said  Craven  boastingly,  "  and  yet  not  be  abb  te 
string  this  one  of  mine.  No  man  in  the  room  but  myself  can  do  it 
£¥eryone  has  been  trying." 

•*  WttI  you  allow  me  to  try P'  asked  Wentworth. 

Sir  Robert  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  move  the  MonumeBt^'*  aaidk^  '^ai 
to  string  this  bow ;  however,  you  are  welcome  to  try." 

He  gave  the  bow  to  Wentworth,  and  stood  expecting  mi 
ment  from  his  awkwardness.     To  his  vexation  and  surpzise> 
at  the  first  effort,  and  apparent^  without  difficulty,  strung  At  bow  and 
iumded  it  haek  to  him. 

Hie  q>ectators  applauded  the  dexterity  of  the  new  nemiber,  and 
all  the  party  proceeded  to  the  archery-ground. 
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Chaptee  V. 

With  store  of  ladies^  whose  hright  eyes 
Bain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  anna,  whUe  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  wliom  all  commends 

Milton. 

The  order  of  shooting  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and  Sir  Robert  Crayen 
led  forward  a  young  lady  with  an  unusual  d^ree  of  courtesy  in  biB 
BMnner,  and  handed  her  bow  and  arrows  with  marked  gallantry. 

She  was  certainly  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  throng  of  ladies  assembled, 
aUKHigh  among  these  were  to  be  foond  an  unnsnally  large  proportion  o£ 
graceful  forms  and  pretty  faces. 

She  was  somewhat  aboye  the  middle  height,  and  her  beautiful  fig^ore 
was  shown  to  the  best  advantage  by  her  dress,  in  which  simplicity  was 
combined  with  perfect  elegance  and  taste.  Her  graceful^  yet  imaffected 
manners,  and  a  countenance  which  at  once  expressed  intellect,  sense,  and 
sweetness,  would  have  caused  her  to  be  remarked  had  she  possessed  infi- 
nitely fewer  personal  charms.  Her  large  dark  eyes,  aoh  yet  brilliant, 
were  fringed  with  long  silken  lashes ;  her  forehead  and  delicately  pen- 
cilled eyebrows  were  of  singular  beauty.  Her  nose  was  straight  and 
handsome,  her  mouth  well  formed,  and  her  upper  tip  most  aristocratically 
short  and  curved.  Her  complexion,  neither  fair  enough  £[>r  a  Uonde  nor 
dark  enough  for  a  brunette,  was  beautiful  in  its  extreme  clearness  and 
transparency,  with  a  soft  though  rich  colour  on  her  cheek;  and  her 
kauriant  daik-brown  hair  fell  in  long  ^ossy  curls  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  archers  and  a  numerous  group  of  spectators  were 
direeted  towards  her,  and  many  were  the  exclamations  of  applause  when 
her  three  arrows,  one  afler  another,  struck  the  target. 

Wentworth  immediately  recog^nised  her. 

"  How  differently  she  looked,"  thought  he,  "  though  not  less  lovely, 
when  I  saw  her  before,  pale,  trembling,  and  terrified.  Now  she  appears 
all  animation  and  happiness — how  graceful  she  is,  and  how  engaging  ia 
ber  manner  of  speaking  to  those  ladies  who  are  complimenting  her  on  her 
■Kcess!" 

A  smart  tap  with  an  arrow  on  the  shoulder  from  Sir  Robert  Craven 
interrupted  die  train  of  Wentworth's  meditations. 

The  baronet  pointed  to  the  target,  and  Wentworth  iiimie£ately  took 
his  place. 

His  first  arrow  went  considerably  wide  of  the  mark ;  his  second  was 
straight,  but  fell  short  of  the  target.  He  had  one  remaining,  and  being 
BOW  more  accustomed  to  usii^  his  bow,  he  paused  a  moment  to  take  s 
betfcer  aim,  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  Florence  eameilly  fixed  on  his 
fice. 

Florence  blushed,  and  Wentworth's  attention  was  so  much  distracted, 
tknt  his  arrow,  instead  of  hitting  the  mark,  fiew  to  a  great  distance  in 
quite  another  direction. 

"  Bravo !  bravissimo!"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert.  "  Go  off  on  the  other 
side,  if  yon  please,  most  illustrious  archer !  for  you  must  know.  Captain 
Wentworth,  or  Captain  TeU,  as  yon  ought  mate  properly  to  be  called, 
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that  we  poor  undistiD^ished  archers  make  it  a  rule  to  come  on  to  shoot 
from  the  left  side  of  the  target,  and  after  shooting  to  retire  to  the  right" 

"  Pemberton,"  said  Wentworth,  who  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  attend  to  this  mocking  speech ;  "  how  came  you  not  to 
recognise  my  description,  and  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  this  yoimg 
lady,  when  I  saw  you  shaking  hands  with  her  a  few  minutes  ago  ? ' 

'*  1  said  I  could  not  tell,"  rejoined  his  friend,  smiling;  "  I  never  said  I 
did  not  know.  The  reason  I  would  not  inform  you  that  your  fair  incog- 
nita and  Miss  Hamilton  were  the  same  person,  was  because  I  wished  to 
give  you  a  pleasant  siuprise." 

Pemberton  was  called  away  to  shoot,  and  Wentworth  found  himself 
standing  near  Florence.  Notwithstanding  the  self-possession  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  the  young  man  felt  confused  and  almost  agitated 
by  her  presence,  and  was  unable  to  determine  whether  he  ought  to 
address  her  or  not ;  and  also  if  he  did  speak,  what  he  ought  to  say. 
Whibt  he  thus  stood  irresolute,  Florence  turned  towards  him,  with 
heightened  colour  and  a  manner  which,  though  earnest,  was  somewhat 
embarrassed,  and  said  that  she  trusted  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound. 

Before  Wentworth  could  reply,  Miss  Trimmer  approached,  with  a 
volley  of  thanks,  hopes,  fears,  and  inquiries,  and  begged  leave  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Lady  Seag^ove,  which  she  did  immediately. 

Lady  Seagrove  expressed  her  gratitude  in  warm  terms,  and  said  that 
she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Seagrove  Hall. 

Some  people  coming  up  who  attracted  Lady  Seagrove*s  attention,  he 
had  an  opportunity,  which  he  did  not  neglect,  of  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  Florence.  Her  embarrassment  quickly  vanished,  and  they  were 
soon  conversing  pleasantly  together,  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  old 
acquaintances. 

Pemberton  presently  introduced  him  to  several  individuals  of  the  com- 
pany. Among  these  were  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Silverdale,  and  a  hand- 
some widow,  to  whom  he  was  paying  great  attention. 

Lady  Louisa  Tufton  was  a  showy -looking  woman,  somewhat  over 
thirty,  with  fine  black  eyes,  a  glowing  brunette  complexion,  and  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  Her  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  set  off  with  an  archery  dress  of  splendid  green  satin, 
while  on  her  head  she  wore  a  fancy  cap,  ornamented  with  feathers  of  the 
same  colour.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  and  had  married  an 
English  ofHcer,  much  older  than  herself,  who  died  five  years  after  their 
union,  leaving  her  by  no  means  inconsolable,  with  a  jointure  of  six  hun- 
dred a-year. 

To  complete  this  description,  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of  Pemberton, 
when  speaking  of  her  to  his  friend,  that  ^*  she  had  a  very  romantic  and  senti- 
mental turn  of  character;  never  read  less  than  six  three-volume  noveb  a 
week,  was  perpetually  talking  of  her  feelings,  and  had  a  surprising  facility 
for  bursting  into  floods  of  tears  upon  the  slightest  occasion.** 

Mr.  Silverdale  was  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a  long  logubie 
countenance,  large  hollow  eyes,  and  a  sepulchral -sounding  voice;  who 
wore  his  shirt-collars  d  la  Byron,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stndght,  lank 
black  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  of  his  head,  and  smoothed  down  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  except  one  lock,  which  seemed  purposely  tndned 
to  dangle  over  it.     He  was  passionately  fond  of  poetay,  and  wrote  a 
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great  deal  himself,  though  the  highest  diguitj  his  productions  had  yet 
attained  was  a  place  in  the  corner  of  a  coxuitj  newspaper,  and  his  £BLme 
had  not  extended  heyond  the  limits  of  a  small  circle  of  acquaintance. 

Lady  Louisa  was  reclining  on  the  grass,  her  how  and  arrows  hy  her 
side,  under  one  of  the  large  trees  which  threw  their  welcome  shadows 
across  the  archery-ground,  the  centre  of  a  little  group  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  talking  and  laughing  with  her.  As  she  complained  of  fatigue, 
and  the  tremendous  distance  hetween  one  target  and  the  other,  Silverdale 
stepped  forward,  when  the  shooting  was  over,  and  offered  her  his  arm, 
which  she  accepted. 

The  pair  were  observed  by  Miss  Trimmer,  who  always  observed  every 
one,  to  linger  some  paces  behind  the  rest  of  the  company,  apparently 
engag^  in  interesting  conversation,  of  which,  however,  sbe  could  only 
hear  small  and  disjointed  portions.  "  Incurable  wounds'* — "  Cupid^s 
arrows" — "  supreme  felicity" — "  unutterable  wretchedness,"  and  an  ele- 
gant and  poetical  simile,  in  which  Mr.  Silverdale  compared  his  heart  to 
a  target,  met  her  ears  as  she  walked  along,  apparently  devoting  her 
whole  attention  to  an  infirm  elderly  lady,  who  was  leaning  on  her  arm, 
and  to  whom,  as  she  was  a  person  of  importance,  Miss  Trimmer  assi- 
duously devoted  herself. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  several  of  the  archers,  "  let  us  see  what  we  have 
got  in  the  target." 

"  Some  of  us  had  better  see  what  they  have  got  in  the  g^arden-wall," 
sidd  Sir  Robert  Craven,  with  a  significant  glance  at  Wentworth. 

"  My  arrow  did  not  go  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wall,"  replied 
Wentworth,  looking  fixedly  at  the  baronet,  who  muttered  a  clumsy  sort 
of  apology. 

^^  Miss  Hamilton  has  an  arrow  in  the  gold,"  said  Craven,  ^^  and  so 
have  L  These  are  the  only  golds,  though  there  are  seven -and-twenty 
arrows  in  the  target  altogether." 

The  next  end  Qiey  shot,  Sir  Robert  was  so  much  pleased  with  getting 
another  gold  himself,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  Wentworth,  until  Pember- 
ton  called  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  remark  that  Wentworth  had  put  in 
his  two  first  arrows. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  see  them ;  one  looks  ready  to  drop  out, 
and  the  other  is  only  in  the  green  edge,  and  will  not  count.  Look  at 
my  arrow  there ;  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  I  see  such  another 
shot." 

"  Not  very  long,"  said  Wentworth.  And  taking  a  deliberate  and 
steady  aim,  his  arrow,  splintering  Sir  Robert's,  lodged  in  the  ver}'  centre 
of  the  target. 

The  spectators  applauded,  and  Pemberton  exclaimed, 

'*  Bravissimo,  Captain  Tell !  Craven,  I  applaud  you  for  giving  him  a 
name  so  suitable." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  contest  for  the  prize  was  between 
Wentworth  and  Craven.  Sir  Robert  was  extremely  anxious  to  win,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  ill-humour  when  Wentworth  gained  an 
advantage.  Wentworth,  on  the  contrary,  behaved  towards  his  rival  with 
unvarying  good  temper,  and  did  not  fail  to  praise  him  when  successful.* 

Two  prizes  were  given,  both  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies — one  for  the 
greatest  number  of  arrows,  the  other  for  the  most  central  shot.  At  the 
close  of  the  shooting,  Wentworth  had  the  greatest  number  of  arrows. 
As  Both  he  and  Craven  had  struck  the  centre  of  the  target,  the  judges 
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decided  that  they  should  each  shoot  another  axrow.  Sir  Robert  shot 
first;  his  arrow  entered  the  circle  termed  ** inner  white."  As  Weni- 
worUi  was  taking  aim,  his  ungenerous  rival  spoke  to  him,  hoping  to 
distract  his  attention.  But  he  was  disappointed;  Wentworth's  aiiow 
■truck  the  red,  and  he  was  proclaimed  victor. 

Florence  Hamilton  won  one  of  the  ladies'  prises — a  handsome  hraoekt; 
and  Lady  Louisa  Tufbon,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  arrows,  the 
ether — a  pretty  brooch. 

When  Miss  Craven  had  given  these,  she  woidd  have  preaontpd  the 
silver  arrow  and  gold  pencil-case,  which  were  the  gentlemen's  prixes,  to 
Wentworth,  but  he  d^w  back,  and  declined  receiving  both.  Many  of 
the  archers,  with  whom  Wentworth  had  become  very  popular,  exclaimed 
agiunst  this,  saying  that  their  rules,  of  which  a  copy  was  produced; 
allowed  one  person  to  win  both  prises.  But  Wentworth  resolutely 
refused  to  accept  both,  and  insisted  on  Sir  Robertas  dioosing  whidiever 
he  liked  best.  Sir  Robert  sullenly  advanced,  and  ehose  the  pencii-eais^ 
muttering  something  to  himself,  as  he  did  so,  about  '*  unfEur  rules." 

^^  Fair  or  unfair,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Pemberton,  ^^  remember  tfait 
you  made  them  yourself." 

As  he  spoke,  they  left  the  archery-gpround,  and  aU  the  party  adjoimed 
to  the  house,  to  prepare  for  dinner. 


TALKATIVE  INDIVIDUALS. 

BY  E.  P.  ROWSELL. 

I  DO  not  know  a  darker  misfortune  that  can  be£Ed  a  man,  when  he  is 
in  a  thoughtful  mood,  than  to  come  in  contact  widi,  and  be  obliged  to 
bear  the  society  of,  for  any  space,  '^a  talkative  individuaL"  It's  a 
calamity — ^I  say  it's  a  calamity — it  is  a  grievous  stroke  of  evil  that  dis- 
turbs the  equanimity  of  the  most  mild-tempered  and  good-natured  himitn 
being.  It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  is  unjustly  treated ;  that  he  is  visited 
with  a  punishment,  the  magnitude  of  which  muH  be  inoommensuraie  with 
the  importance  of  any  transgressions  which  may  lie  at  his  door;  and  if  he 
lose  all  patience,  and  give  vent  to  his  anger,  if  he  be  guilty  of  some  ei- 
traordinary  sayings  and  doings  almost  indicative  of  insanity,  I  say  ikai, 
so  far  from  bemg  blamed,  he  ought  to  be  sjnnpathised  with  most  iieartily 
and  sincerdiy. 

Now  when  I  say  ^'  a  talkative  individual,"  I  do  not  mean  a  pleasant 
cheerful,  sociable  person,  who  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  hold  his 
or  her  tongue.  There  are  people  who  never  talk,  and  I  plaee  them  about 
on  a  par  with  those  who  are  always  talking.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  at 
your  dinner  party  some  guest  to  whom  you  are  anxio«8  to  psj  a  httle 
more  respect  itian  to  the  rest ;  he  is  in  a  degree  elevated  above  the  othen^ 
and  he  is  expected  to  g^ve  the  tone  to  the  conversation.  But  this  indi- 
vidual is  averse  to  conversation — he  seldom  goes  b^ond  monosyllables — 
he  never  starts  a  subject — and  has  no  care  to  discuss  one  suggested  hf 
anybody  else.  You  try  him  with  one  topic,  you  try  him  with  another, 
you  cudgel  your  brain  cruelly  to  devise  something  £or  the  elkatiiig  a 
remark  or  so  from  this  apathetic  personage ;  it  is  no  nae — it  is  all  kst 
labour;  nothing  you  can  say,  notnmg  you  can  do,  will  hkre  aoy  eff9et; 
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Am  dennble  gjaeet  is  no  taflcer :  conversalion  is  not  ozily  not  his^br^ 
but  hanUj  lies  within  hb  capacity,  and  therefore  lie  will  remain  almort 
dumb  irom  his  entry  to  his  departure.  Th^  your  oth»  guests  having 
kssitated  to  oontrecse  freely,  seektg  that  he  to  whom  the  host  has  evidently 
and  naturally  paid  mane  marked  attention,  have  £3lt  the  entertainmemt 
oppreflsiviely  «11 — have  so  voted  it  in  their  minds.  You  are  equally  eon- 
aciotis  of  the  fact,  and  with  a  tearful  eye  curse  the  ill-luck  that  caused  yott 
to  inviie  an  in^vidual — clever,  learned,  kind-hearted,  it  may  he — hut 
oertainly  not  possessed  of  die  characteristics  which  make  a  num  shine  at 

•  Now,  take  the  other  extreme — the  ^  talkative  individual^  Here  is  a 
^lious  specimen  of  the  class : — 

There  is  a  man  who  rides  outside  a  certain  coach  with  me  every  day. 
I  don't  know  who  he  is,  and  don*t  care  to  know.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
him.  He  is  a  great  talker.  He  talks  upon  all  sidbrjects:  he  speaks 
▼olubly  upon  the  corn-laws ;  he  is  eloquent  in  the  matter  of  his  kitchen- 
ganien,  wnerein  he  declares  there  grow  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
cabbages  with  wbkk  an  humble  individual  has  ever  be^i  blessed.  He 
knows  scHnediing  about  all  professions,  busuieaBes,  trades.  He  has  a 
■nattering  of  law  ;  volunteers  a  legal  opinion  and  su^K)rts  it,  if  you  are 
aeeptieal,  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Judkins  versus  Jorkins,  which  yen 
jfSl  find  mentioned  (if  you  are  inclined  to  look)  at  page  92  of  Some- 
body's Reports.  He  has  a  Utile  medical  hxe ;  canvasses  the  merits  of 
different  medical  men,—- discusses  modes  of  treatment  of  divers  diseases, — 
has  some  prescriptions  in  his  possession  which  enable  him  to  laugh  at  all 
doctors,  they  were  given  to  his  great-grandfather  and  have  descended  to 
him,  they  are  infallible  and  are  applicable  in  all  cases.  He  is  a  power^ 
theologian, — has  a  firm  grasp  of  some  of  the  subtlest  niceties  involved  in, 
the  science,  and  will  argue  thereon  vnth  amasing  volubility*  Leaving 
these  high  matters,  he  has  an  astounding  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
trades.  Bless  you,  he  knows  better  how  to  make  a  boot  than  his  boot- 
maker ;  he  will  tell  you  how  his  bootmaker  makes  his  boots,  will  descant 
upon  their  &ults,  show  you  how  those  fiults  might  be  avoided,  and  rail 
at  the  man's  stupidity  in  obstinately  refusing  to  see  the  advantage  of  the 
new  plan  of  manufacture  reconmiended  to  him.  His  tailor,  pshaw !  he 
is  considered  a  good  tailor, — but  let  him  (the  speaker)  only  get  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  he'll  cut  out  a  coat,  and  he'll  venture  to  say  that  however 
imperfect  it  may  be  it  will  furnish  the  taCor  with  some  new  ideas  up<Mi 
the  subject.  In  short,  what  cannot  this  modest  individual  do?  who  ia 
there  that  may  not  receive  instruction  at  his  hands,  and  be  benefited  by 
his  converse  ?  He  asks  this  question  of  himseli^  and  replies  to  himself 
"  Nobody."  Then,  is  he  not  bound  by  brotherly  love,  by  kindly  con- 
sideration, by  the  duty  of  aiding  our  fellow-creatuiies  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  advancing  their  we]£u:e  to  the  extent  of  our  power ;  is  he  not  bound, 
unasked,  to  impart  his  knowledge  as  far  as  may  be  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.  Of  course  he  is,  and  he 
applies  himself  diligently  to  his  work. 

It  is  true,  this  is  the  picture  of  a  very  concmted  as  well  as  a  very 
talkative  individuaL  But  the  hct  is,  that  a  person  can  scarcely  be  a 
talkative  without  being  also  a  conceited  individual ;  inasmuch  as  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  his  loquaciousness  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  his  setting  such 
falae  upon  his  communications  that  he  considers  people  generally  must 
be  glad  to  receive  them.     And  the  fact  probably  is,  that  your  talkatiye 
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man  has  little  either  of  acquirement  or  'msdom.  He  will  think  and  act, 
perhaps,  one-fourth  of  his  time,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  will  be 
occupied  in  talking  about  his  thoughts  and  his  actions.  He  must  reverse 
this  before  he  will  be  likely  to  say  anything  worth  listening  to,  or  before 
there  will  be  any  probability  of  our  yoting  him  other  than  a  bore. 

What  a  glorious  difference  there  is  when  there  is  substituted  for  the 
idle  chatter  of  the  busybody,  the  quiet,  deep,  earnest  conversation  of  a 
man  of  real  ability.  Conversation  is  truly  a  boon  in  that  case;  yoa 
have  here  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  talk,  who  has  qualified  himself  to 
talk ;  what  he  says  bears  evidence  of  hard  mental  toil ;  his  remarks  re- 
sult from  that  toil,  apd  bear  the  stamp  of  intellectual  labour.  The  privi- 
lege is  rarely  enjoyed.  A  great  thinker  need  not  be  a  morose,  sullen, 
uoapproachaDle  individual,  but  depend  upon  it  he  will  not  be  a  chatterer; 
loose,  idle,  soul-subduing  conversation,  on  ordinary  occurrences,  will  not 
find  favour  with  him ;  and  while  he  will  not  be  averse  to  speaking  briefly 
of  every-day  matters,  he  tvill  notj  as  so  many  people  do,  waste  his  time 
and  his  talents  by  dwelling  on  them  to  an  inordinate  extent.  We  repeat, 
let  a  g^at  portion  of  the  time  which  people  now  commonly  devote  to 
talking  be  spent  in  thinking,  and  upon  subjects  worthy  of  thought,  there 
will  be  an  end  at  once  of  a  vast  quantity  of  idle  chatter,  and  the  standard 
of  our  intellectuality  will  assuredly  be  raised.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
day  which  we  may  give  to  purely  recreative  conversation — conversation 
upon  common  topics,  requiring  the  slightest  mental  exertion ;  there  is  a 
time,  too,  which  we  may  employ  (if  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  can  hold  it  with  us)  in  converse  of  a  higher  order, 
upon  loftier  subjects;  but  there  will 'still  remain  to  every  one  many 
moments  which  may  be  most  profitably  employed  in  vigorous  mental 
exercise,  in  the  pursuing  various  trains  of  thought,  in  the  formation  of 
definite  views  of  men  and  things,  and  in  the  engagement  in  that  ener- 
getic intellectual  labour  so  ennobling  to  the  individual,  and  so  likely  to 
lead  to  results  favourable  to  the  common  weal.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
^'  killing  time."  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  have  so  much  unem- 
ployed time — be  so  burdened  with  leisure — be  so  flooded  wiUi  unooca- 
pied  hours,  that  they  can  speak  of  assailing  time  as  an  enemy,  and  re- 
joicing in  a  fancied  victory  over  him,  which  in  a  later  day  shall  redound 
to  their  inexpressible  shame  ?  Oh !  from  my  soul,  I  pity  those  who  ^'  kill 
time.''  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me— I  see  glaring  vice  in  every  form, 
and  ghastly  misery  in  every  shape — I  see  the  earnest,  awfully  urgent 
necessity  for  the  most  resolute  and  sustained  intellectual  effort — I  aee^ 
with  such  startling  vividness,  e\dls  of  every  description  and  degree,  to  be 
firmly  grasped,  fearlessly  battled  with — and,  oh !  I  trust  I  may  say, 
gloriously  to  be  overcome — ^that,  of  a  truth,  I  pity  those  who  are  per- 
petually complaining  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Nothing  to  do!  No- 
thing to  think  of !  Nothing  to  care  about!  Merciful  heaven!  May  I 
never  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  do — nothing  to  think  of — nothing  to 
care  about,  so  long  as  there  remain  a  possibility  of  intellectual  and  bodily 
labour  on  my  part  proving  advantageous  to  my  fellow-creatures.  I  may 
speak  of  killing  time  only  when  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  turn  time  to  no 
good  account.  Till  I  can  so  feel  I  will  keep  a  jealous  watch  upon  mjnif 
that  I  do  not  waste  time — waste  it  in  frivolity,  waste  it  in  idle  talk.  I 
will  arouse  my  whole  spirit  within  me  so  to  employ  and  impfove  time, 
that  when  I  myself  shall  fall  down  before  it,  I  shall  do  so  with  a  smiley 
not  a  sigh. 
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A    ROBiANCE. 

By   Madam£    Paalzow. 
Chapter  XV. 

When  Angela  again  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  house,  everything 
appeared  to  her  in  a  more  favourahle  light,  for  she  felt  disposed  to  view 
all  the  ohjects  around  her  to  the  hest  advantage.  Van  der  Neess  was 
not  in  the  room,  and  Angela  therefore  hastened  to  tne  court,  where  she 
knew  she  should  find  her  mother.  It  was  ahout  mid-day,  and  Brigitta 
was  sitting  heneath  the  balmy  shade  of  the  old  lime-trees,  and  had  been 
lulled  into  a  soft  slumber  by  the  monotonous  humming  of  the  bees. 

Van  der  N^ess  was  seated  opposite  to  her;  his  head  rested  on  his  hand, 
his  countenance  was  frightfully  distorted  and  of  an  ashy  paleness. 
Angela  gazed  attentively  at  them  both  for  a  moment,  and  a  secret  voice 
whispered,  *'  This  is  the  sphere  of  action  to  which  thou  art  destined;  these 
the  persons  to  whom  thou  must  devote  thyself  with  all  the  powers  of  thy 
aoul." 

She  advanced  kindly  and  gently  towards  Van  der  N4ess,  and  when  he 
started  up  in  alarm,  said  calmly,  *'  Van  der  Neess,  it  is  decided  now.  I 
shall  not  leave  you.  I  shall  abide  with  you.  There  is  not  sufficient  cause 
for  my  parting  from  you,  as  long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul.  They  have  all  been  wrong,"  she  added,  "  as  N6ess,  weep- 
ing aloud,  clasped  her  convulsively  to  his  bosom.  Neither  we  nor  they 
have  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  God*s  holy  word.  But  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  open  my  eyes  and  save  me  from  the  snare  ere  it  was  too  late,  and 
DOW  we  must  endeavour  to  serve  Him  faithfully  and  become  truly  pious.** 

"  I  will  do  all  that  you  desire,  I  will  be  all  that  you  wish,  Angela;  I 
will  be  pious  and  devout;  though  I  do  not  think  I  have  hitherto  ne- 
glected anything  in  the  way  of  Divine  senice  or  fulfilling  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.  But  if  that  does  not  suffice,  and  there  is  more  to  be  done^ 
I  will  do  it  also,  and  all — all  that  you  wish,  if  only  you  will  stay  with 
me,  and  not  desert  me." 

"I  shall  decidedly  stay  with  you  now,"  replied  Angela,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  There  was  much  in  Jacob *s  speech  that  was  painful  and  revolting 
to  her;  she  felt  that  her  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  experience  she 
had  acquired  of  late  did  not  add  to  her  happiness. 

Gently  (tiaeng^ging  herself  from  Van  der  Neess,  she  knelt  down 
before  her  mother,  kissed  her  hands,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  lap, 
prayed  to  heaven  for  strength  and  fortitude. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
Angela  at  once  suspected  who  it  was,  but  did  not  stir  from  her  position ; 
fervently  repeated  her  prayer,  and  with  calm  resignation  awsuted  what 
was  to  come.  She  did  not  attempt  to  withhold  N^ess,  when  she  heard 
him  start  up  and  rush  towards  the  door  of  the  hall,  but,  as  if  in  a  trance, 
remained  on  her  knees,  with  her  face  resting  in  her  mother's  lap. 

The  court  behind  her  filled  with  people,  yet  she  remained  motionless. 
Only  when  a  soft  hand  was  laid  on  her  neck  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
the  looked  up. 

vol..  xvn.  2  L 
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''  How  is  this,  Angela  ?"  said  the  Countess  Urica,  who  stood  behind 
her.  "  Why  do  I  find  you  thus  ?  and  how  is  it  that  you  have  kept  me 
waiting  so  long  in  vain  for  the  most  important  decision,  when  you  know 
that  the  hour  of  our  departure  draws  nigh,  and  there  is  yet  so  much  to 
be  done  ?" 

<'  It  is  better  that  you  should  have  come  hither,  as  well  as  that  noble 
old  lady,"  said  Angela,  without  rising  from  her  knees ;  "  for  you  find  me 
in  the  place  where  I  must  remain,  and  there  is  not  much  left  for  us  to 
aettle.'' 

"  What !"  cried  the  Countess  von  Casambort ;  "  is  this  your  answer? 
Is  it  thus  you  rejeol  your  aunt,  whose  claims  are  justified  by  the  ties  of 
blood  ?  And  do  you  voluntarily  choose  this  man,  and" — she  added,  pas- 
sionately— "  yoiu"  own  degradation  ?" 

"  Must  you  call  it  so  V*  cried  Angela,  rising  from  her  knees,  and  look- 
ing around  for  N^ss,  who  was  standing  beside  Mynherr  van  Marseeven 
with  the  abject  look  of  a  culprit.  ^*  Tell  me,  aunt,"  said  she,  then  ap- 
proaching close  to  Urica,  "  do  you  strive  to  live  in  Ae  fear  and  love  of 
God?" 

"  Angela/'  cried  Urica,  alarmed  and  agitated  by  this  attack,  ^ifhst 
makes  you  ask  such  a  bold  question  ?** 

•'  Alas!"  returned  Angela,  "we  none  of  us  remembered  that  it  war 
God's  will,  and  His  word  which  ought  to  influence  our  decision  in  this  case." 
Here  her  eye  glanced  at  Mynherr  van  Marseeven;  it  expressed  no  Teproach, 
and  yet  this  distinguished  and  noble-minded  man  involuntarily  sought  to 
evade  its  clear,  steady  gaze. 

**What  do  you  mean,  Angela?"  demanded  Urica;  "I  did  not  come 
hither  to  unriodle  your  visionary  and  imintelligible  speeches.  Speak  ont 
Tou  see  your  mother  is  now  awake.  She  may  be  disturbed  by  seeing  so 
many  faces." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  mother,"  cried  Angela,  kneeling  down  once  more  beside 
the  smiling  sufferer,  **  you  shall  not  quit  your  lime-tree,  beneath  whose 
branches  you  have  enjoyed  such  soft  repose ;  you  shall  lau^h  once  more 
to  see  your  Angela  tend  her  flowers.  No,  no,  aunt,"  she  cned,  soddeoly 
starting  up,  ''tell  me  not  of  degradation.  Those  can  never  degrade  them- 
selves who  strive  to  do  God's  mil.  Yet,  I  shall  never  become  noble  and 
distinguished,  like  you  aud  the  Countess  Comenes  and  dear  Madame  van 
Marseeven,  and  our  paths  through  life  will  henceforward  be  far  apart ** 

**How,"  cried  Urica,  angrily.  "Is  this  the  return  yon  make  for  afl 
the  love  I  have  shown  you,  for  all  the  concessions  I  have  unhentatisg^ 
made  to  you  ?  Are  we  thus  to  be  separated,  and  has  all  this  been  ^tifeeted 
by  your  husband  during  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  sinoe  yoa  left  me 
this  morning  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Angela,  sadly.  "  Poor  Van  der  N§es8  could  not  aoeUm* 

applying  for  advice  to  the  kind  pastoi 
heara  him  speak  the  veil  fell  from  before  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  dearir  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  in  me  to  separate  m3r8elf  horn  Van  der  N4ei4i 
since  my  soul  runs  no  risk  with  him,  and,  on  the  contrary^  there  if  some 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  virtae,** 

"  That  pastor  is  a  capital  fellow,"  cried  Van  dor  N^ess,  with  a  mnp 
grin  of  delight^  slapping  his  sides  with  his  hands. 
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Urica  turned  away  disdamfiilly ;  and  he  drew  back  immediatelj,  £ot  he 
was  enraged  at  haying  forgotten  himself  so  far. 

^  And  am  I  to  submit  to  this  decision/'  cried  Urica,  still  in  violent: 
agitation,  '^  which  has  originated  in  the  brain  of  a  narrow-minded  pastor^ 
who  in  his  little  pitiful  sphere  of  action  knows  nolliing  of  the  customs 
and  connenons  of  the  great  world  ?'* 

'^  Aunt!"  returned  Angela,  '^he  knows  what  is  of  more  consequence— 
the  laws  of  Christ  What  need  has  he  to  know  of  the  customs  and. 
praetices  of  the  great  ?  Whatever  the  actions  to  which  your  noble  blood, 
and  pure  origin  impel  you,  they  can  only  acquire  real  value  in  proportioa 
as  they  make  you  more  nearly  resemble  Christ  in  character  and  action*. 
And,  as  the  pastor  is  so  well  acquainted  with  these,  he  knows  all ;  for 
one  thing  is  included  in  the  other." 

<<  What  a  proud,  lofty  moralist  yon  have  become,  Angela!"  cried  Urica. 
**  Do  you  think  yoiu*  aunt  is  not  a  Christian  ?  Was  it  a  proof  of  an  un- 
christian disposition,  that  I  mourned  your  loss  from  my  eariiest  childhood, 
and  amassed  wealth  in  the  hope  of  one  day  sharing  it  with  you?  and  do  I 
deserve  your  reproaches,  because  I  cannot  at  once  give  up,  with  cold  indif- 
ference, what  has  been  the  aim  and  end  of  my  whole  life  ?  Does  this: 
prove  me  no  Christian?" 

^^  Ah,  no,  my  dear,  good  aunt !"  said  Angela.  "  But  you  only  men- 
tioned now  what  you  deserve  to  be  admired  for.  The  pastor  himself 
commended  you  for  this,  nor  did  he  by  any  means  blame  you  for  having 
eired  in  oilier  respects.  But  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  a  divorce, 
I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  in  this  affair  we  had  none  of  us  acted 
in  a  Christian  spirit.  If  you  all  had  heard  him,  you  would  feel  convinced 
as  I  do — that  I  have  no  just  cause  for  seeking  a  divorce  from  my  plighted 
husband.  And,  as  that  question  is  settled,  no  change  can  take  place  in 
my  situation,  for  I  am  bound  to  the  place  where  Van  der  N^ess  lives,  and. 
Crod  will  help  me  to  do  my  duty,  even  though  I  should  never  feel  my- 
self really  happy,  after  all  the  sad  experience  I  have  had  of  life.*' 

Angelas  voice  faltered  as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  and  Madame 
van  Marseeven,  who  had  listened  with  the  devest  emotion,  pressed  her 
warmly  to  her  heart. 

^'  My  dear  cousin,  Urica,*'  said  she,  '^  Angela*8  pure  and  upright  heart 
has  decided  aright.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  shake  her  resolution.  I  am 
sure,  that  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  which  she  has  this  day  given 
proofs,  we  shall  henceforward  be  proud  to  acknowledge  her  as  our  relar 
tive ;  and  though  we  may  regret  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  raise  her  to  the 
outward  distinctions  to  which  her  birth  entitles  her,  we  can  never  oonrider 
one  who  so  nobly  devotes  herself  to  her  duly,  as  degrading  herself  thereby. 
Come  hidieiv  Urica,"  she  continued,  observing  how  difficult  the  young 
countess  felt  it  to  suppress  her  angry  feelings ;  ^'  come  hither,  Urica,  and 
shake  hand!- with  Angela.  You  must  now  part;  but  svv  yoa  are  recon- 
ciled? and  though  you  go  to  a  distance,  you  may  yet  luuFe  occasion  to 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  this  virtuous  and  nonle  being." 

But  Urica  stood  motionless ;  her  arms  hung  down  by  her  side,  her 
cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  ^e  ground ;  ^e  was^^^sufiPbring 
the  chastisement  of  self-indulgence,  for  love  and  compassion  were  vainly 
struggling  in  her  bosom  with  obstinacy. 

Suddenly,  Angela  uttered  a  cry,  and  eveiy  eye  followed  the  direction 
of  hers.     The  poor  maniac  had  by  a  great  emnrt  raised  herself  from  her 
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seat,  and  smilingly  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  Urica;  but,  unable  to 
support  herself,  she  sank  back  immediately.  Urica's  proud  spirit  was 
subdued.  She  knelt  down  before  her  sister,  threw  her  arms  about  her, 
and  tears  streamed  down  her  beautiful  countenance,  whence  every  expres- 
sion save  that  of  deep  sorrow  had  vanished. 

Tears  were  as  intelligible  to  the  poor  maniac  as  smiles,  and  never  failed 
to  touch  her  feelings.  She  drew  forward  Urica's  veil,  and  with  kind 
solicitude  busied  herself  in  dtying  her  tears,  then  looked  into  her  face  as 
though  she  would  smile  away  her  sorrow.  But  Urica  still  wept  on,  and 
the  poor  creature  at  leng^  kissed  her  brow,  and  looked  around  as  if  in 
search  of  aid. 

Every  eye  became  moist  during  this  affecting  scene ;  Angela  threw 
her  arms  roimd  her  mother;  then,  suddenly,  Urica  turned — clasped 
Angela  to  her  bosom,  with  the  impetuosity  of  her  excited  feelings,  and 
they  knelt  together  before  the  unhappy  mother. 

«  Bless  us,  oh,  bless  us!  thou  sainted  one  !*'  exclaimed  Urica,  in  a  voice 
half-choked  with  tears.  **  Angela,  my  beloved  niece,  you  are  right;  stay 
here — stay  in  the  temple  where  this  angelic  spirit  presides.  Oh,  stay — 
there  can  be  no  degradation  in  devoting  yourself  to  the  service  of  this 
sainted  being ;  perhaps  even  I,  who  must  now  return  to  the  world  that 
claims  me,  may  envy  you  the  privilege." 

A  long  and  affectionate  embrace  sealed  their  reconciliation* 

*^  Angela,"  said  the  Countess  Urica  then,  '*  I  renounce  my  claims  on 
you,  and  leave  you  to  your  duties.  I  part  from  you  fully  reconciled,  with 
feeling^  of  the  highest  respect ;  yet,  far  or  near,  1  shall  never  cease  to  take 
the  tenderest  interest  in  your  welfare,  nor  to  watch  and  protect  you  in 
every  danger  that  may  assail  you.  Woe  to  those,"  she  continued,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  as  she  rose  from  her  knees ;  ^*  woe  to  those  who  shall  dare 
to  outrage  you  or  my  sister ;  my  vengeance'will  not  fail  to  attain  them. 
I  constitute  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  and  you,  Mynherr  van  Marseeveo, 
my  representatives  in  this  place ;  and  I  shall  invest  you  with  the  power 
and  the  means  of  warding  off  any  injustice  or  injury  from  these  helpless 
females.  You,  Flavia,  I  am  sure,  wUl  occasionally  visit  this  court,  to  see 
this  sweet  smile,  and  honoiu:  this  dutiful  daughter.*'  Thus  saying,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  £ace  in  Madame  van  Marseeven's  lx>som. 

"  Urica,"  said  the  latter,  at  length,  ^*  my  husband  will  not  fail  to  do 
so,  nor  shall  I.  We  shall  faithfully  perform  the  duty  yoa  bequeath 
to  us." 

*^  Angela,  farewell  1"  cried  Urica,  now  embracing  her  with  the  tea* 
derest  affection;  ''farewell!  May  God,  whose  influence  is  so  powtarful  in 
your  heart,  have  mercy  on  you  and  bless  you." 

Here  she  once  more  threw  herself  down  at  Brigitta's  feet,  kissed  her 
tenderly,  and  was  hurrying  away  without  casting  another  glance  aroond. 
But  at  die  moment  when  she  crossed  the  threshold,  a  detaining  hand  was 
laid  on  her  arm.  It  was  Angela's.  Looking  up  imploringly  into  her  aunt's 
face,  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice—* 

"My  dear  aunt,  will  you  part  from  Van  der  N6es8,  who  is  my  wedded 
husband,  without  being  reconciled  to  him  ?" 

''Angela!  merciful  heavens!  what  do  yoa  ask  of  me?"  cried  Urid, 
shrinking  back  with  an  expression  of  horror;  "  how  could  I  forgive  him?*' 

<'  Ought  not  YOU  to  forgive  him  now,  aunt?"  said  Angela,  *'  ance  you 
are  at  peace  with  God?  &member  that  he  is  my  husbradL* 
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**  She  is  right,  Urica,"  said  Madame  van  Marseeyen;  "  overcome  your- 
self, and  give  him  your  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation." 

Urica  turned  hastily ;  hut  the  miserable  and  despicable  part  Van  der 
N^ess  had  played  dunng  the  foregoin?  scene,  seemed  to  have  driven  him 
back  even  below  his  usual  level,  and  the  stamp  of  his  low  and  vulgar  na- 
ture was  more  forcibly  impressed  on  his  countenance  than  ever. 

He  had  sneaked  after  Angela,  and  now  stood  shifting  from  one  leg  to 
another,  with  a  repulsive  g^n  on  his  countenance,  and  rubbing  his  hand 
up  and  down  his  velvet  breeches.  His  coarse  and  revolting  appearance  so 
disgusted  Urica,  that  although  she  had  turned  round  with  the  resolution 
of  performing  even  this  last  sacrifice,  she  felt,  on  looking  at  him,  that  she 
would  sooner  die  than  touch  Van  der  Neess'  hand  even  with  her  little 
finger. 

**  No,  no,**  cried  she,  with  a  shudder,  as  she  hurried  onwards ;  ^*  I  can 
hold  no  communion  with  him — indeed  I  cannot.  Angela,  forgive  me, 
but  I  cannot.  I  will  forgive  him — but  wait  till  distance  separates  him 
from  me.  I  wilL  I  will  forgave  him,  but  not  here — not  while  I  see 
him."  ^ 

She  hastened  away  from  the  house,  followed  by  all  who  had  accompa- 
nied her  thither.  The  ardent  longings,  the  cherished  hopes  of  years,  had 
been  fulfilled  but  to  be  crushed  here  for  ever,  and  the  painful  conviction 
flashed  on  her  mind,  that  through  her  means  the  happy  delusion  of  igno- 
rance had  been  exchanged  for  a  struggle  with  feelings  and  sufferings 
ivhich  the  innocent  inhabitant  of  these  walls  might  never  have  known 
bad  it  not  been  for  her. 

Angela's  eyes  followed  Urica  till  the  last  trace  of  her  veil  had  disap- 
peared from  sight.  She  had  scarcely  noticed  the  respectful  parting  salu- 
tations of  the  rest  of  the  company — she  looked  after  Urica  with  feelings 
of  the  warmest  affection,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  heart  was  sad; 
\a  heavy  and  painfiil  longing  rose  within,  which  she  knew  not  how  to  ex- 
plain to  herself. 

Slowly  and  sadly  she  closed  the  ponderous  oaken  doors,  and  felt  as  if 
they  never  would  open  again,  and  would  henceforward  form  a  barrier 
between  her  and  the  whole  world. 

But  she  started  back  with  horror  when,  a  moment  after.  Van  der  Neess 
CBxne  running  up,  locked  the  door  with  a  loud  noise,  bolted  and  barred 
it,  and  then  jumped  high  into  the  air  with  a  savage  burst  of  joy. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  now  we  are  rid  of  the  whole  set,"  he  cried,  bend- 
ing forward  with  an  expression,  half  malicious,  half  joyful.  **  Now  come 
here,  old  girl;  now  we  shall  get  on  as  we  did  formerly — let  us  forget  the 
whole  tribe,  and  be  merry  our  own  way.  You're  a  sly  baggage,  on  my 
faith !  and  can  rant  away  like  a  parson  in  his  pulpit.  Was  not  I  ready  to 
die  with  laughing,  when  I  saw  that  haughty  lady  aunt  of  yours  melting 
at  your  edifying  harangues,  till  she  sobbed  and  whined  like  a  person  pos- 
flessed  with  a  deril.  It  was  well  thought  of  on  your  part,  though.  As 
you  wished  to  stay  with  me,  you  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  bring  in  the 
pastor  and  rant  as  he  does  himself  from  his  pulpit!  Ton  my  word  I  never 
thought  you  were  such  a  sly  puss.  Well,  well,  never  mind ;  there's  no  need 
of  being  ashamed  of  it,"  he  continued,  as  Angela  stood  motionless  before 
him,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  perfectly  aghast  at  the  coarse  speeches 
of  her  husband,  which  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks.  "  Do  you 
«ee,  my  little  treasure,  1  was  on  the  point  of  coming  forward,  and  giving 
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this  lady  tutnt  a  Ht  of  xnj  mind,  in  a  manner  tibat  would  iiaTe  made  her 
teeth  chatter,  as  well  as  lier  eyes  water;  for,  of  coone,  I  was  €11%  Awaie 
;of  my  lights,  and  could  judge  of  <the  thing  better  than  you;  but  then  Lheard 
that  you — sly  little,  Httle  serpent — were  managing  the  thing  veiy  well 
your  own  way,  so  I  did  not  interfere,  as,  indeed,  it  was  hr  more  beooai- 
vag  to  my  dignity  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  haughty  aunt  of  yooii. 
The  fiDol  aotoally  thought,  he  cried,  stung  by  the  JWooUection  of  her 
^parting  words,  ''ithat  1  would  give  her  my  hand ! — I — I— ha!  hal— 
Van  der  N^ess  would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  hand  than  given  it  to 
.Buch  a  Lady  Arreganoe!  In  faith,  that's  not  the  way  to  treat  Jacob  mn 
jder  Niess!  Aha,  my  jewel,"  he  shrieked  still  louder,  "  d*ye  see  these  hobs 
and  bars  on  -the  door?  They  say,  ^  Hauds  off— >let  none  who  loves  ^ouad 
bones  enter  here/  Van  der  Neess  is  master  of  the  house  now — ha!  ha! 
Van  der  N^ess  is  master  of  the  heiress,  and  the  money,  and  the  house, 
and  aU!''  Here  he  burst  into  a  savage  Toar  of  laughter,  which  made 
Angela  shudder  and  shrink  back. 

But  suddenly  she  gathered  courage,  and  approaching  Van  der  N668|» 
caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  commanding  voice,  '*  Be  dUenly 
Neess!  overcome  this  frantic  excitement,  and  do  not  thus  degrade  ypur- 
■elf — 1  will  not  endure  this  noise.*' 

Whenever  Van  der  Neess  experienced  any  resistance,  his  .£ary  abated;; 
for  cowardice  was  ever  the  predominant  feelmg. 

^*  Come,  come,"  said  he,  assuming  an  air  of  effirontery .;  '^  what's  tUs^ 
You  give  yourself  great  airs:  look  here,  my  little  Angela,  you'd  betlsr 
not  accustom  yourself  to  that;  it  won*t  do  with  me.  At  present,  you  aa% 
I'm  your  friend,  and  have  no  objection  to  your  staying  with  me,  since  you 
love  me  so  much ;  but  now,  mind  you  keep  a  good  look-rout,  and  :belMWP 
yourself  so  as  to  content  your  good  Van  der  Neess." 

''  Yes,"  replied  Angela,  mildly ;  **  I  shall  strive  to  conduct  mysdf  in 
such  a  manner  that  God  shall  be  satisfied  with  me,  and  then  1  trust  joo 
will  be  so  also." 

*'  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that,"  cried  Van  der  N^ess,  drawing  her 
hack  into  the  court.  ''  Save  yourself  ^the  trouble  of  spouting  any  more  of 
those  high-flown  speeches,  by  which  you  put  your  aunt  to  flight.  Tfasy 
won't  succeed  with  me,  I  promise  yon;  and  youll  only  make  me  angiy, 
iiy  a£fecting  to  be  so  over  wise.  60  just  cast  off  all  your  airs,  and  let  aw 
see  my  old,  gay,  red^cheeked  girl  of  former  days  again.  No  jnore  fina- 
ladyism  now  ;  you  must  attend  to  your  house  as  formerly,  and  set  to  woxk 
at  your  old  employments  again ;  for  now  that  we  are  left  toouaalveB^  m» 
can  do  without  a  maid,  and  then  you'll  he  all  right  again." 

Angela  scarcely  heard  what  he  said ;  her  thoughts  were  engaged  i& 
forming  resolutions  of  a  far  more  important  nature.  Her  awakened  po^ 
oeptions  taught  her  it  was  not  sufficient  to  go  ihrough  life  in  a  stated 
sufferance ;  she  knew  now  that  she  had  a  soul  to  save  and  iguasd  frosa 
temptation,  and  she  Tesolved  to  labour  for  its  salvation ;  but  this  was  aci 
all,  she  hoped  also  to  exercise  a  benefiaal  influence  over  Van  der  N6es% 
and  lead  htm  to  seek  a  better  path  in  life ;  and  she  flattered  heiself  th«t 
in  thus  arresting  the  progress  of  his  frantic  wildness  die  had  laid 
finmdation  of  future  improvement.  Exhausted  by  the  unusual  aaei 
of  speaking  and  thinking,  which  she  had  .gone  through  con  ihis  dajTi 
longed  to  retire  and:seek  some  rest. 

But  Van  4ler  Neess  insisted  onsifetiag  down  to  dinnar  ^ithJiisj&ma^ 
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and  the  poor  maniac  made  her  inclinafcion  to  join  him  sufficiently  intelli'- 
gible ;  and  thus,  ere  long,  the  party,  including  Susa,  were  collected  around 
the  table  in  the  old  banqueting-room.  Only  Angela*8  thoughtful  manner 
would  have  betrayed  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  little  circle  withm  the  last  few  weeks,  and  yet  things  never 
could  be  as  they  were  before.  The  short-lived  intercourse  Angela  had 
held  with  the  great  world,  had  leh  an  in^ression  behind  that  was  never 
io  be  effaced,  and  must  appear  to  us  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  unless 
me  consider  that  the  mental  development,  which  occasions  a  struggle  in 
our  hearts,' and  makes  our  happiness  depend  on  a  spiritual  victory  in  God, 
is  prefiBzable  .to  the  contented  insensibility  of  ignorance* 


Chapter  XVL 

The  Countess  Van  Casambort  returned  to  the  palace  in  a«tate  of  great 
^agitation.  In  addition  to  the  painful  wound  her  heart  had  received  from 
the  cruel  disappointment  of  its  fondest  hopes,  her  proud  spirit,  unused  to 
contradiction,  chafed  at  the  opposition  it  had  met  with,  and  the  com- 
pliance it  had  been  forced  to ;  and  yet  Urica  was  obliged  to  confess  to  her- 
jelf  that  she  would  have  been  as  far  from  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes  had  things  gone  according  to  her  own  wilL 

The  worldly  counsel  and  consolation  of  the  Countess  Comenes  afforded 
her  young  fnend  but  little  relief,  and  the  upshot  of  all  her  long  and 
tedious  reasoning  was,  that  things  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise 
imder  the  circumstances,  and  therefore  the  best  plan  was  to  forget  the 
whole  affair  as  soon  as  possible.  To  divert  Urica's  thoughts,  she  re- 
minded her  it  was  time  to  attend  the  queen,  and  acquainted  her  with 
Henrietta's  desire  that  all  her  suite  would  appear  in  orangccoloured 
ribbons. 

Urica  roused  herself  from  the  melancholy  reverie  into  which  she  had 
"fidlen  during  the  countess's  lengthy  and  monotonous  discourse,  and 
having  attached  the  device  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  her  dress  of  silver 
tissue,  repaired  to  the  queen's  apartments. 

"  1  know  all,  my  poor  T Jrica,"  cried  Queen  Henrietta,  as  she  entered, 
her  countenance  still  bearing  the  traces  of  her  recent  agitation.  "  Mar- 
seeven  has  told  me  all.  Calm  yourself,  my  poor  child,  and  confide  in  me, 
for  I  am  your  true  friend.  Take  comfort  from  the  thought,  that  you 
have  acted  nobly  towards  your  relations,  and  done  right  in  yielding,  since, 
under  the  circumstances,  you  really  could  not  advisedly  unite  their  fate 
with  yours." 

^'  It  is  as  your  majesty  says,"  replied  Urica;  "  I  feel  that  any  attempt 
at  closer  connexion  with  them  would  only  have  been  productive  of  evil  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Yet  this  sad  reality,  which  so  cruelly  dispels 
the  fond  illusions  I  have  cherished  for  years,  fills  me  with  the  deepest  sor- 

TOW." 

^'  You  must  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to  dwell  on  this  affur ;  turn  them 
to  other  subjects,"  said  the  queen,  eagerly.  "  There  are  others  who  claim 
your  attention  and  interest,  who  rest  tneir  hopes  of  happiness  on  you; 
and  now  that  nothing  binds  you  to  preserve  your  liberty,  you  should 
strive,  by  founding  the  happiness  of  another,  to  establish  your  own.  We 
npromen  were  not  formed  to  rest  upon  our  own  strength." 

^  We  must  ourselves  be  the  best  judges  of  what  conduces  to  our  hapj^- 
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nessy**  said  Urica ;  *^  and  mine,  I  feel,  would  not  be  increased  by  the  lots  of 
my  liberty — my  heart  rebels  at  the  thought." 

*'Come,"cned  the  queen,  in  a  coaxing  tone;  '*yoa  make  yourself 
worse  than  you  are,  and  seek  to  frighten  me  from  my  post,  because  you 
know  I  wish  to  plead  for  Argyle/' 

"  Oh,  I  pray  you,  gracious  lady,  no,"  cried  Urica ;  "  you  would  not 
ask  of  me  what  would  make  me  miserable." 

'^  You  shall  not  persuade  me  of  that,  Urica,"  said  the  queen.  *'  It  would 
be  monstrous  and  unnatural,  in  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  ^  gifted  ai 
you,  to  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  love.*' 

''  I  am  neither  so  cold  nor  so  unnatural  a  being  as  never  to  have  dreamt 
of  the  happiness  of  love ;"  returned  Urica.  *'  1  have  looked  with  eager  ex- 
pectation towards  those  who  came  forward  to  claim  my  hand,  in  the  vain 
nope  that  they  would  be  able  to  offer  me  some  higher  treasure  than  this 
liberty,  to  which  1  clung  with  childish  tenacity  as  my  greatest  happiness — 
a  love  that  would  ennoble  me  and  them.  Is  it  my  fault,  that  of  all  who 
have  advanced  their  claims,  not  one  has  possessed  the  power  to  do  so?" 

'^  Is  not  that  saying  too  much,  Urica  ?"  said  the  queen.  *'  Confess  that 
Argyle  has  not  been  so  wholly  indifferent  to  you." 

"  I  own,"  replied  Urica,  "  that  I  have  felt  great  interest  in  the  Duke 
of  Argyle ;  but  he,  too,  fails  in  the  test :  he  loves  me,  indeed,  but  hb 
love  makes  him  weak  and  unmanly.  Besides,  I  have  obtained  some  in- 
sight into  his  character;  I  do  not  trust  to  his  judgment*  still  less  to  his 
heart.  Though  his  love  is  passionate,  there  is  much  of  vanity  and  im- 
periousness  in  it.  He  is  naturally  cold  and  calculating;  and  this  feeling, 
which  has  taken  his  heart  by  storm,  would  never  become  an  acting  prin- 
ciple." 

^'  Poor  Argyle,"  said  the  queen ;  '*  he  flattered  himself  he  stood  mudi 
higher  in  your  good  graces." 

*<  I  thought,"  replied  the  countess,  with  a  sigh,  '^  I  had  undeceived 
him ;  but,  unfortunately,  self-confidence  is  one  of  the  leading  traits  of 
his  character.  I  intreat  your  majesty  not  to  press  me  further  on  Uus 
subject,  and  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  refrain  from  entertaining 
&lse  hopes.  As  1  have  accepted  your  majesty's  gracious  invitation  to  ac- 
company you  to  England,  and  shall  with  pleasure  abide  at  your  court  till 
my  duties  recal  me  to  Holland,  I  shall  have  further  opportimities  of  judg- 
ing of  the  man  for  whom  you  plead  so  warmly;  but  I  must  be  much  mis- 
taken if  he  will  not  prove  my  opinion  of  him  to  be  correct.** 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Princess 
Mary  with  her  young  bridegroom.  The  queen  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
thrown  open  to  her  suite,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  grand  reception- 
room,  where  a  splendid  repast  awaited  them  previous  to  their  departure 
^m  Amsterdam. 

All  the  high  functionaries  of  the  town  accompanied  the  royal  party 
several  miles  distance  beyond  the  gates.  The  unhappy  Henrietta  main- 
tained the  graciousness  and  enchanting  amiability  of  her  manner  to  the 
last  moment,  and  save  the  few  who  were  admitted  to  her  private  coundlsy 
none  had  a  suspicion  of  the  frustrated  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments 
that  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  amid  all  this  show  of  splendour.  It  is  truSi 
that  in  exchange  for  the  iewels  which  she  left  behind  her,  she  had  se^ 
ships  loaded  with  ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores  for  her  husband; 
but  she  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any,  even  the  slightest^  official 
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acknowledgment  of  these  succours,  and  had  been  forced  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  enlisting  the  republican  politicians  in  the  cause  of  her  husband. 

From  Amsterdam,  the  queen  returned  to  the  Hague,  where  she  took 
up  her  abode  for  a  short  time  with  the  Prince  Stad^older,  and  then  set 
out  for  England.  The  Countess  Urica,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to 
this  unfortunate  Henrietta,  and  had  now  no  object  to  induce  her  to 
remain  in  Holland,  consented  to  accompany  her  to  England,  together 
with  her  old  duenna,  the  Countess  van  Casambort. 

The  court  of  England  was  at  that  period  held  at  York,  for  Charles  I. 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  tyrannical  parliament.  His  affairs  were  in  the  most  critical  posi- 
tion; yet  the  public  peace  was  not  broken,  and  the  queen's  return,  with 
the  arrival  of  the  warlike  stores  from  Holland,  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
royal  party.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  had  also  then  declared  in  favour 
of  the  king ;  and  thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Countess  Urica's  visit  to  the 
English  court,  a  transient  brilliancy  was  shed  over  it  by  these  favourable 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  Countess  Urica  through  the  regular 
course  of  her  life  in  England,  since  we  have  not  undertaken  the  task  of 
being  her  biographers;  we  shaU,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  merely  to 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  chief  events  that  befel  her  during  those  turbulent 
times,  ere  we  return  with  her,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  Holland,  and 
those  whom  we  have  left  in  the  old  house  of  Piu*murand. 

One  who  set  out  with  such  high  demands  on  human  nature,  would 
naturally  experience  great  difRculty  in  finding  the  happiness  of  which  she 
was  in  quest  All  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  fur- 
ther with  the  Countess  Urica  were  vain,  even  though  his  pretensions 
were  urged  and  supported  by  the  Queen  Henrietta,  who  saw  that  Argyle 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  so  pow- 
erful a  supporter  to  the  crown. 

The  event  proved  the  justice  of  her  apprehensions.  Urica's  penetra- 
tion soon  discovered  his  instability,  and  subsequent  experience  had  con- 
firmed the  impression  she  had  received  of  his  character.  So  far  from  being 
flattered  at  the  influence  she  possessed  over  him,  it  tended  on  the  contrary 
to  lower  him  in  her  opinion,  for  she  could  not  but  despise  the  man  who 
would  suffer  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  woman  to  influence  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  course.  Her  nature,  frank  and  sincere,  scorned  disguise; 
and  her  coldness  and  indifference  became  every  day  more  apparent,  till, 
at  length,  even  Argyle,  self-confident  and  determined  as  he  was,  could 
no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  success.  He 
had  long  carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  the  Covenanters,  and  no 
sooner  had  this  last  frail  thread  snapped,  which  bound  him  to  the  royal 
cause,  than  he  publicly  deserted  it,  and  joined  the  rebel  forces.  The  un- 
fortunate Henrietta  refrained  from  msiking  any  remark  when  this  fact 
was  announced  to  her  in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Urica;  but  the 
melancholy,  half-reproachful  glance  she  cast  at  the  latter  smote  her  to 
the  heart 

Yet  Urica  was  not  destined  always  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  great 
ordeal  of  love,  and  in  retribution  for  her  obstinate  resistance  the  fortress 
of  her  heart,  which  had  so  long  been  deemed  impregnable,  was  at  length 
taken  by  assault,  and  so  strongly  invested  that  she  had  no  hope  of  regain- 
ing her  liberty. 
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The  person  who  effected  this  conquest  was  Lord  Fawcett,  the  Cuthful 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Marquis  of  Hontroae,  who  diared  with 
him  the  dangers  and  glories,  the  sooeesses  and  reTerses,  of  the  disastrous 
gtruggles  of  those  unhappy  times.  The  Earl  of  Fawcett  was  a  widown^ 
and  had  been  left  the  father  of  two  children ;  but  his  first  union,  con- 
tracted at  an  early  age,  had  been  one  of  interest  projected  by  his  family; 
and,  like  Urica,  he  had  never  before  felt  the  influence  of  love.  Nobl^ 
ardent,  and  chivalrous,  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  royal  cause.  He 
•was  one  of  those  ^fted,  high-souled  enthusiasts,  who  look  at  eveiything 
from  the  purest,  loftiest  point  of  view ;  and  once  penuaded  of  the  justioe 
of  the  cause  they  espouse,  devote  every  energy  of  soul  and  body  to  the 
attainment  of  their  end,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifioe  to  itereiy  other  con- 
lideration,  and  even  Hfe  itsdf  .  His  mind  was  oast  in  the  same  lofty  moaU 
as  Urica's,  and  she  felt  she  had  at  length  met  with  the  object  of  her 
dreams.  Pride  vanished  before  the  influence  of  love,  and  Urica  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  herself  overcome.  She  was  united  to  Lord  Fawceit,  and 
for  a  short  time  took  up  her  residence  at  his  family  seat,  and  entered  oa 
her  new  duties  of  wife  and  mother  to  his  children.  She  loved  with  that 
devotion  which  only  those  can  experience  who  ha^e  never  frittered  away 
the  foroe  of  their  feelings  in  trifling  fancies,  and  in  whom  it  suddenly 
breaks  forth  in  its  full  maturity.  The  unhappy  struggles  that  desolated 
the  country  often  called  her  husband  from  her  side,  yet  Urica  did  not 
repine ;  but  her  admiration  was  increased  when  she  remarked  the  effort  it 
cost  him  to  part  from  her,  and  the  noble  self-denial  with  which  he  sacri- 
-ficed  every  other  object  to  his  duty. 

Thus  time  rolled  on,  till  at  length  the  unhappy  criab  came  on  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  imfortunate  Charles  I.  His  queen  had  some  time 
previously  departed  to  France,  to  carry  on  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Her  sad  presentiments  that  she  should  never  see  her 
royal  consort  again  were  unhappily  realised.  Urica's  first  impulse  oa 
hearing  of  the  king's  imprisonment,  was  to  hasten  to  her  royal  mistress,  to 
whom  she  had  ever  been  so  warmly  attached,  and  strive  to  soothe  her  under 
Ae  heavy  sorrows  that  fell  to  her  lot,  and  with  this  view  she  perauadel 
her  husband  to  accompany  her  on  a  voyage  to  France,  as  the  l^idce  ef 
-Montrose's  army  had  been  disbanded,  and  it  proved  expedient  for  .the 
leaders  to  leave  England. 

The  only  thing  uiat  distressed  Urica,  at  her  departure,  was  her  betng 
compelled  to  part  from  Lord  Fawcett*s  children ;  but  in  conseqoenoe  of  a 
promise  made  to  his  first  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  with  their 
'grandmother,  the  old  Countess  of  Kilmaine,  under  whose  care  they  we» 
to  remain  till  the  ag^e  of  fifteen.  This  old  lady,  a  aealous  Roman  Catholie» 
liad  taken  an  inveterate  dislike  to  Urica,  whom  she  accused  of  snpplanti^g 
her  daughter's  children  in  their  father's  affections.  She  had  done  all  in 
IwT  power  to  produce  an  estrangement  between  them  and  Urioa»  hot 
*tfiough  she  could  not  altogether  succeed  in  this  lespect,  it  was  on  ths 
^her  hand  equally  impossible  for  Urica  to  obtain  any  influence  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children ;  and  even  Lord  Fawcett,  much  as  he  wiahed  i^ 
could  not  take  them  out  of  their  grandmother's  hands  at  the  timei  cm  ac- 
txnmt  of  the  solemn  engagement  he  had  made. 

A  few  days  previoas  to  Urica's  departure,  she  nceivad  .from  HoUand* 
iifarough  the  medium  ef  the  Countess  Comenes,  who  had  Yetsmed  thither 
on  her  young  friend's  marriage,  a  small  box,  of  curious  i^nliytw 
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ship,  and  a  letter.  The  box  contained  the  mysterious  little  gold  ring  set 
wim  rubies,  rendered  so  remarkable  by  the  legend  that  attached  to  it — 
and  the  letter  was  from  Angela.    It  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Mr  DEAB  AND  NOBLE  AuNT, — It  has  pleased  God  to  call  unto  him- 
self my  beloved  mother — your  dear  sister.  She  departed  this  life  without 
being  aroused  from  her  mental  sleep,  end  will  onlyjiwaken  to  ooosciouB- 
ness  at  the  throne  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

''I  have  remembered,  in  all  due  humility,  that  you,  my  dear  aunt, 
whom,  iilas !  I  have  found  too  late,  are  now  the  eldest  member  of  the 
-iKKise  of  Gasambort,  and  I  therefore  send  you  the  ring  whidi,  according 
.'to  custom  in  our  fiimily,  now  belongs  to  you,  vdio  idone  are  entitled  to 
wear  it  I  found  no  difficulty  in  dnkwing  it  firom  the  cold,  stiff  finger  of 
iny  poor  mother. 

<<  You  iiave  -been  informed  by  Madame  van  Maneeven  that  €rod  has 
Uessed  me  with  a  sweet  little  daughter,  who  is  as  unlike  her  parents  in 
appearance  as  possible,  but  whose  striking  resemblance  to  you  seems  a 
reward  for  the  sincere  affection  I  feel  for  you:  she  has  beautiful  golden 
»)glets,  and -soft,  deep,  blue  eyes — like  youn.  I  have  named  her  Floris, 
after  oiur  Spanish  grandmother ;  and  Madame  van  Marseeven,  who  held 
lier.at  the  font,  insisted  on  having  her  name  thus  inscribed  in  the  parish 
register — ''  Floris  Gasambort  Groneveldt' — tand  only  then,  the  name  yon 
llmow  q£^  and  which  has  ^^iven  you  so  much  pain. 

^  I  hear  from  our  cousin,  Madame  van  Marseeven,  that  you  have  con- 
.tractedvan  imion  with  a  noble  and  honourable  man,  who  will  not  £m1  to 
make  you  happy.  It  soothes  and  rejoices  my  heart  to  tiiink  of  this,  and 
.the  duty  of  praying  for  you  becomes  doubly  dear  to  me,  now  that  I  have 
ito  include  your  unknown  husband  in  my  prayers.  -By  God's  grace,  my 
iieart  has  been  blessed  with  that  holy  peace  which  rises  superior  to  all  toe 
changes  and  chances  of  this  life  ;  and  if  you  think  of  me,  in  the  midst  of 
your  nappy  lot,  do  so  in  forgiveness  and  charity,  and  remember  that  we 
all  are  sdbject  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

^*  1  pray  fervently  to  the  merciful  God  of  Heaven  to  send  down  Ym 
idessing  on  you  and  your  noble  husband,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
Jiaming.  myself, 

'*  Your  humble  and  affectionate  cousin, 

'' AnOSLA  VAN  DBK  NIeSB 

"  (By  birth,  Van  Grbneveldt)." 

Urica  was  much  touched  by  this  simple  effusion,  and  shed  a  few  nd 
tears  to  the  memory  of  her  departed  sister.  After  indulging  for  some 
^me  in  a  :melancholy  reverie,  she  proceeded,  not  without  a  secret  palpi- 
tation, .to  itake  possession  of  the  mysterious  ruby  ring,  by  patting  it  on 
ibe  little  £nger  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  destinea  to  wear  it. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  while  it  had  previously  fitted  on  poor  Br^fittals 
emaciated  finger,  it  now  equally  fitted  the  soft,  round  finger  of  Urica,  and, 
tmoe  there,  could  not  be  drawn  off.  However,  this  miracle  was  explained 
hy  her  husband,  who  smilingly  ascribed  it  to  the  delicate  formiudon  ef 
ihis  beautiful  finger. 
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ZIG-ZAG  TO  PARIS,  AND  STRAIGHT  HOME  ; 

OR, 

A  Thousand  Miles  and  Fourteen  Days  fob  Fouktxbn  Pounds. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  IN  FRANCE,  IN  DECEMBER,  1848. 

Tuesda^f  Dec.  19. — We  were  up,  and  takiDg  a  standing  breakfast  in 
the  hotel-latchen,  at  half-past  six,  and  at  7.10.  spinning  along  the  Paris 
and  Amiens  railway  towards  Breteuil,  the  station  for  Beauvais,  which  town 
lies  about  twenty-one  miles  off  the  line.  This  station  was  reached  at  8.2. 
A.M.  We  were  there  transferred  to  a  cab.  We  stopped  at  the  town  of 
Breteuil  Proper,  a  mile  or  two  off,  to  be  booked  as  passengers,  take  a  fresh 
horse,  and  make  a  fair  start.  Daniel  sat  in  front.  He  hates  dogs,  wheress 
a  huge  mongrel  had  been  allowed  to  coil  himself  up  in  the  straw  there, 
conducteur  affecting  ignorance  of  the  fact.     '*  Oh,  a  dog  is  there  ?^ 

^*  OtUj''  exclaimed  Daniel,  avec  explosion,  '^  un  chien^  un  enorme 
ehien  r 

And  the  unhappy  brute  was  dragged  forth  by  the  hind  legs,  reluctantly 
quitting  his  lair.  Now,  there  are  certain  conjunctions  of  humour,  time, 
circumstance,  when  a  single  expression,  not  very  remarkable  in  itself,  will 
fire  up  the  whole  into  a  blaze  of  fun  and  enjoyment  It  is  of^n  very 
foolishly  that  we  laugh  on  these  occasions  I  ds^  say,  but  they  do  occur, 
and  one  does  laugh.  I  remember  that  we  were  specially  tickled  at  the 
moment  by  Daniefs  protest  about  the  '*  enorme  chien"  a  ng^ure  of  speech, 
which,  though  it  just  meant  in  French,  ''  a  great  beast  of  a  dog,"  had  a 
burlesque  grandiloquence  to  English  ears,  that  was  by  no  means  lost 
upon  us. 

A  long  spell  of  wedged-up  jogging  had  we  to  Beauvais,  four  in  firont 
and  three  behind;  and  just  as  we  neared  the  end  of  the  journey,  a  fishy 
Tarlet  got  up  in  f^ont  of  all,  betwixt  the  wind  and  our  nobility,  and  maoe 
number  eight.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  that  a  French  gentleman 
who  travelled  with  us,  mentioned  his  having  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England,  and  that  on  our  inquiring  his  place  of  detention,  it  proved  to 
have  been  a  town  in  our  own  county. 

Beauvais  at  twelve.  The  cathedb*al  is  Daniel's  chief  restoration  woik, 
his  piece  de  resistance.  At  Abbeville,  the  east  end  of  St.  Vulbrain  was 
unbuilt;  here  it  is  the  choir  and  transepts  that  stand  alone;  a  huge  ele- 
phantine mass,  of  thirteenth  century,  but  how  grand !  Its  interior  height, 
from  pavement  to  groining,  is  163  French,  or  about  174  English  feet!  To 
illustrate  by  comparison,  St.  Pancras,  to  the  top  of  the  weatheicodE,  is 
1 57  English  feet;  St.  George  in  the  East,  to  tne  same  point,  149  feet 
10  inches;  All  Saints,  Poplar,  161  feet;  and  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is  141.  Any  of  these  would,  therefore^ 
stand  well  clear  under  the  vault  of  Beauvais.  And  the  forest  of  gigantie 
shafts,  and  Hying  buttresses  and  pinnacles  outside !  We  surveyed  them 
from  the  galleries  and  parapets,  which,  connected  by  secret  stairs,  and 
wall  hollowed  passages,  form  a  quaint  and  mysterious  labyrinth  all  over 
the  exterior.  It  is  what  may  be  called  stupendous  Grothic  And  this 
was  the  choir  and  transepts  alone.  Only  fancy  a  complete  cathedral  on 
ihe  same  scale — nave,  western  and  centre  towers,  and  all!    It  would  be 
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tbe  sort  of  thing  one  dreams  of  in  a  nightmare — oppressively  large.  We 
saw  inside  the  model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  patron  saint,  hy  Rohiiiet, 
intended  to  be  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  g^ble  of  the  southern  transept. 

Subsequently,  late  in  the  evening,  my  companions  revisited  the  interior, 
when  it  was  lighted  only  by  a  few  lamps  usea  for  the  vesper  service;  and 
they  described  the  way  in  which  the  light  here  and  there  streamed  up 
the  giant  piers  and  caught  the  groined  roof,  relieved  by  surrounding 
depths  of  gloom,  as  something  miraculous  in  effect.  I  note  Beauvais 
cathedral  as  the  great  architectural  thing  done  on  our  journey. 

On  the  g^und  where  the  nave  should  be,  stands  a  church  of  the  ninth 
century.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  formerly  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  recently  restored  by  Daniel.  The  principal  faqade  is,  I 
suppose,  continental,  sixteenth  century — square-shaped  windows,  with 
slightly  ogeed  heads,  elaborate  dormers,  &c. 

The  streets  of  Beauvais  abound  in  good  examples  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture,  of  all  ages,  from  the  eleventh  century  downwards,  and  it  is 
altogether  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  town.  The  church  of  St. 
Etienne  is  early ;  the  stained  glass  there  particularly  fine. 

A  jolly  dinner  as  usual — we  lived  liberally  throughout — a  lounge  in 
the  cq/e,  and  at  1 1  p.m.  into  the  intSrieur  of  a  diligence  for  Clermont 
and  Creil,  en  route  to  Senlis.  At  the  same  time  we  gladly  committed 
the  portmanteau  to  the  care  of  the  conducteur^  to  be  conveyed  utterly 
away  from  us  for  the  present,  and  to  be  left  at  our  hotel  in  Paris. 

We  slept  through  most  of  the  seventeen  miles  we  had  to  be  shaken 
over  to  Clermont,  wluch  was  reached  about  2. Id.  a.m.,  and  here  the  body 
of  the  diligence,  with  passengers,  luggage,  and  all,  as  they  were,  was 
craned  up  by  powerful  machinery  and  transferred  to  the  raUway.  The 
quiet  way  in  which  this  was  managed  was  admirable ;  the  more  so  by  con- 
trast, for  in  this  country  manoeuvres  are  commonly  accompanied  by  a 
power  of  vociferation,  and  much  lamentable  diversity  of  opinion,  just 
at  the  most  critical  times  too,  as  to  the  modtts  operandi^  and  consequently 
occupy  twice  the  time  they  need  in  the  performance,  and  are  all  the  worse 
performed  at  last.  We  scarcely  heard  a  word,  and  we  were  actually  in 
motion  on  the  rails  before  we  were  aware  of  our  having  been  attached  to 
the  train. 

Creil  at  2.50.  a.m.,  where  there  is  a  well-ordered  refreshment  room. 
We  warmed  and  comforted  oiu*selves  inside  and  out,  and  then  took  seven 
and  a  half  miles  of  cab  to  Senlis,  knocked  up  the  people  at  Daniel's  house 
of  call  there,  and,  after  a  rather  comfortless  delay  of  half  an  hoiu*  in  a  cold 
udofij  while  they  were  making  up  beds,  got  to  bed  and  asleep  about  five, 
having  been  up  and  stirring  for  the  most  part  twenty-four  hours. 

Wednesday t  Dec,  20th. — Up  and  abroad  in  good  time.  Senlis  was  a 
town  of  middle  ages  importance,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  singularly  devoid  of  architectural  de- 
tail. It  is  a  half  rural  place,  and  much  space  in  them  is  occupied  by 
gardens  and  other  inclosures,  whose  long  blank  boundary  walls  give  a 
very  monotonous  character  to  its  ways. 

We  saw  first  the  west  front  of  a  beautiful  little  decorated  church,  now 
used  for  cavalry  stables.  Then  visited  a  college  for  educating  priests, 
where  Daniel  was  doing  architectural  matters.  He  has  just  completed  a 
pulpit  and  confessional  in  oak  in  the  church.  The  exterior  is  better  than 
the  interior  of  this  church, — thirteenth  centiiiy.     Its  tali  tower,  stuck  on 
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the  south  fflde,  midway  between  east  and  west  ends,  is  a  particulaily  sbnple 
and  beautiful  compoaition. 

The  cathedra],  though  comparatively  a  small  one,  is  very  grand  sod 
imposing, — thirteenth  century, — sound  simplicity  of  form  and  coDstmc- 
tion, — in  which  Square  refineshed  himself  greatly  to  his  comfor^  after  the 
quantity  of  decorated  and  renaissance  detail  he  nad  swallowed  dming  tha 
past  week.  The  two  western  towers,  with  their  crocketed  spires  of  stone 
sealework,  and  the  entire  west  front,  form  a  noble  composition.  The  heads 
of  several  statues  ornamenting  the  gpreat  doorway  had  been  recently  carved 
by  Robinet  under  Daniel's  directions,  at  a  cost  of  fbrt^  poimds  English 
each,  an  expense  to  which  we  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  going  for 
similar  woras  at  home,  They  were  simply  in  stone,  and,  with  a  view  to 
proper  architectural  effect,  boldly  and  roughly  cut.  Square  says  he  oooU 
get  them  quite  as  well  done  hwe  for  five  pounds  each,  and  it  ntfaer 
seemed  to  him  and  myself,  that  the  use  of  Mr.  Robinet's  coetiy  fine  art 
upon  them  was  an  extravagance. 

Daniel  has  just  completed  the  addition  of  a  lady  chapel  here,  elabofated 
with  colours  and  gold. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  extensive  and  very  perfect  Roman  remains. 

A  fireside  gossip  at  the  house  of  Daniel's  nuiiiremagon, — ires  btmenr 
fanty  and  highly  intelligent.  But  notwithstanding  the  odiousness  of  com^ 
parisons,  even  mere  mental  ones,  we  noticed  the  difforence  between  tiie 
disorderly  sort  of  kitchen  where  we  sat,  and  where  he  and  his  family  were 
at  breakfast,  and  the  snug  and  finished  comfort  of  the  paiiour  (^the  same 
class  of  man  with  us.  The  truth  is,  general  life  is  carried  on  in  France 
at  a  low  standard  of  comfort  and  civilisation.  There  is  there,  no  doubt, 
less  inequality  of  fortune  than  in  England  ;  partJy  because  M  are  poor. 
The  masses  appear  to  be  living  on  a  scale  of  mere  existence  that  cannot  be 
lowered.  It  is  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  lifo.  The  people  are  indepea« 
dent,  it  is  true,  so  long  as  the  national  machinery  works,  from  their  willmg- 
ness  to  live  with  so  little;  but  the  untutored  savage  of  the  desert  is  more 
independent,  and  scarcely  worse  ofif  for  comfort.  With  the  soup  and 
bread  and  vegetables  they  get  from  their  patches  of  freehold,  or  boy  with 
their  scanty  wages,  the  French  labouring  classes  drag  on  adeeul-alive  kind 
of  existence ;  but  let  a  time  come  of  slack  employment  and  high  taxation, 
aggravated  possibly  by  a  diminution  of  the  usual  produce  of  the  earth  at 
we  same  time,  and  utter  misery  must  possess  the  land. 

The  son  of  our  master  mason  showed  us  a  Gothic  chapel  he  has  bean 
arranging  himself,  attached  to  a  convent, — a  very  creditable  perfbrmanee^ 
-^by  no  means  perfection,  but  exhibiting  a  right  intention.  Both  he  and 
his  father  were  people  of  education  and  intelligence,  above,  I  think  I  ahoald 
say,  the  parallel  standard  in  England.  Square,  who  ought  to  be  a  good 
judee  on  the  point,  says, — ^no; — that  these  people  were  at  die  top  of  their 
trade  in  the  place, — wnich  is  true, — and,  calhng  to  mind  tradesmen  he 
knows  of  the  same  position  in  England,  he  dedaree  the  English  are  befoEie 
the  Senlis  specimens  by  many  chalks. 

Daniel  suggested  to  us,  that  at  Senlis  we  dionld  get  our  pMyiilB  pot 
en  rigle  for  a  return  to  England,  in  order  to  save  die  ddaj  and  eKpense 
attendant  upon  doing  the  same  in  Paris.  Now,  to  faava  made  our  move* 
ments  appear  consistent  with  a  Senlis  exeat  regnOj  it  would  laife  been 
necessary  to  have  subsequently  concealed  front  all  inqmrnq^  penosui  in. 
anthoiity,  the  &ct  of  our  having  been  to  Faria  at  all,  wtidii'    wo  moot 
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qoestion  apart, — I  considered  an  inexpedient  position,  finr  us  to  assame; 
As  a  general  role,  it  is  desirable,  in  a  passport  country,  that  the  traireUer 
flhonld  not  at  any  rate  be  ever  caught  in  a  lie.  If  he  m  so  caught  he  is 
liable  to  suspicion  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  consequent  chances  of  deten- 
tion and  inconvenience.  Our  passport  was  good  for  Paiis,  and  eventually 
we  left  the  capital  without  taking  any  further  trouble  about  it,  and  no 
questions  were  asked.  Had  they  been  put,  our  answer  was  plain  and 
tone,  viz.,  that  we  had  spent  but  one  day  m  Pans, — one  of  our  two  having* 
been  in  hct  spent,  not  there,  but  at  Versailles, — and  so  had  not  found  time: 
to  attend  at  the  prefecture  and  Hotel  des  Affaires  EtrangereSy  to  whidt 
the  authorities  would  certainly  have  been  able  to  object,  that  the  proceed* 
ing  was  irregular,  but  could  not  have  charged  us  with  deception.  If  my 
recollection  serves  me,  at  our  Paris  hotel  we  were  asked  to  exhibit  our 
passports,  which,  as  thev  were,  were  in  order,  but  would  have  been  on  the? 
£ice  of  them  otherwise  had  they  been  marked  at  Senlis  for  Boulogne. 

By  cab,  about  mid -day,  to  Chantilly,  through  a  fine  country.  We 
had  a  view  of  the  palace  and  gardens  &om  the  road  before  we  entered 
the  town.  The  Chantilly  property  belongs  to  the  Duo  d*Aumale,  and  ia 
tiius  one  of  tiie  many  rich  possessions  centred  in  this  nuUionaire  royai 
house  of  Orleans. 

We  visited  the  magnificent  stables,  built  by  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
between  1719  and  1735,  colossal  in  sise,  high  vaulted,  like  an  enormour 
tonneL  The  ample  stalls  for  180  horses  showed  like  mere  subordinate 
furniture  in  the  place.  Halfway,  the  pavement  extends  itself  into  a 
circle,  and  the  vault  rises  into  a  lofby  dome,  springing  from  a  gallery ; 
and  here  bronze  fountains  and  statuary  add  to  the  costliness  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  building,  which  is  altogether  a  sort  of  princely  extravai- 
ganza — ^the  realisation  of  a  Brobdignagian  royal  fiincy.  There  are  here, 
also,  a  large  circular  man6g^,  granaries,  lodgings  for  attendants,  *&c.,  all 
on  a  princely  scale. 

On  the  occasion  of  t^e  visit  of  a  Russian  magnate — a  royal  prince  he 
waS)  I  believe— to  the  Conde  family  at  Chantilly,  the  guest  was  led  forth 
one  day  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  The  chasse  was  prolonged  till  evening. 
The  illustrious  stranger  was  brought  home  by  torchli^t,  and  conducted 
to  a  magnificent  circular  saloon.  Hundreds  of  wax  lights  flashed  brightly 
on  tapestried  walls,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  elaborate  architectural 
enrichments,  above,  below,  and  around,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  on  a 
banqueting-table,  loaded  with  the  costly  paraphernalia  of  a  royal  feasts 
It  was  a  hunting-supper,  sans  /agon  as  to  costume^  and  the  guests  sat 
down  to  it  then  and  there,  booted  and  spurred.  Arrived  the  propitious 
moment  of  desert,  and  suddenly  was  heard  an  astounding  ya/i^ire  of- 
hmiting-homs,  the  sounds  descending  apparently  from  the  cloudsk  The 
tapestried  waUs  fell  down,  ihe  vaulted  ceQing  noiselessly  divided,  and  all! 
rolled  away  like  the  shiftiing  scenery  of  a  faiiy  temple  in  a  pantomime, 
revealing  to  the  astonished  Russian  the  stables  of  ChantiUy,  extending 
light  and  left,  in  brilliantly ^ghted  vista,  180  horses  in  their  stalls,  and 
180  grooms,  in  the  Cona6  Hvery,  attending  them;  while,  high  oyet 
head,  the  gaJlenr  of  the  circular  dome  was  seen  thronged  by  ihepiqueurs 
of  the  hunt,  and  by  the  hommen,  who  still  continued  the  echoing  floa- 
rishes  that  had  be^  the  signal  for  this  miraculous  change  of  scene. 

Between  those  fine  days  and  these  another  striking  change  had 
oecnrred,  for  now  the  stalls  were  empty,  and  the  floor  firom  end  to  end 
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was  heaped  up  with  seed  acorns ;  and,  in  place  of  grooms  in  royal  livery, 
one  shabby  old  woman  appeared,  and  conducted  us  over  the  place. 

Chantilly  is  the  Newmarket,  or  Doncaster,  of  France — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  Epsom.  The  course  is  a  wide  plain  of 
turf,  adjoining  the  stables.  At  the  time  of  the  races,  the  sporting  woild 
of  Paris  used  to  flock  down  here  and  encamp  in  the  lodging^  and  hotek 
of  the  town,  importing  with  them  all  the  luxurious  entrain  of  metropo- 
litan fast  life.  Since  the  last  revolution,  these  scenes  have  not  been 
renewed.  The  place  is  pleasant,  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  from 
the  capital,  who  take  houses  for  the  summer  season,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  fresh  air  and  forest  scenery,  and  other  agremens  of  the  locality. 

In  a  coach-house  near  the  stables,  we  saw  the  state  coach  in  which  the 
Prince  de  Conde  went  to  the  sacre  of  Charles  X.,  an  edifice  of  carved, 
and  gilt,  and  painted  wood,  of  that  style  that  varies  the  architecture  of 
the  London  streets  on  the  days  of  opening  and  proroguing  Parliament, 
and  on  Lord  Mayor  s  Day. 

St.  Leu  at  three,  passing  through  part  of  the  forest  and  extensive  and 
beautiful  views.  A  sunset  on  the  Oise,  flashing  its  red-coal  light  hori- 
zontally across  the  hilly  landscape,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Leu,  made  an  admirable  picture. 

The  church  crowns  the  village  at  top  of  a  steep  hill  rising  from  the 
river.  It  has  two  towers  at  its  east  end,  a  peculiarity  of  Benedictine 
churches.  It  is  good  thirteenth  centur}',  and  very  fine  monastic  ruins  are 
scattered  about  it,  the  whole  precincts  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  for- 
tifications. The  cure  joined  us  in  the  church,  and  we  spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  with  him  convivially  in  his  kitchen.  He  was  a  young  man,  meny 
and  energetic,  but  serious  withal.  These  reverend  gentlemen  all  appeared 
to  listen  with  a  feeling  of  '*  would  if  I  could"  to  a  proposition  of  Danid^s, 
to  arrange  a  g^nd  clerical  holiday  convoy,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
England,  to  which  he  was  to  be  attached  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  It  would  be  edifying  indeed  to  see  the  band  of  olack-robed  and 
scarf-girt  priests,  fresh  as  imported  from  their  provincial  parsonages, 
threading  the  streets  of  London,  duce  Daniel,  and  to  mark  the  effect  upon 
them  of  all  they  would  see  there.  I  may  here  introduce  the  remark,  uiat 
the  general  feeling  among  those  of  the  clergy  we  met  appeared  by  no 
means  hostile  to  the  revolution.  For  the  most  part,  they  seemed  disposed 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  to  hope  for  the  best ;  and  one  of 
them  evidently  sympathised  ardently  with  its  promoters. 

Descending  the  lull  to  our  dinner,  we  called  upon  Daniel's  head  mason^ 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  interior  of  a  French  workman's  house.  The 
man  had  been  in  the  old  Guard,  a  fine  tall  fellow,  and  his  wife  was  a  jdly 
old  woman.  Their  domestic  comfort  was  good  French,  but  not  good 
English,  ditto — what  in  trade  style  might  be  called  good  aecofids. 

We  dined  miraculously  at  one  franc  and  a  half  a  head,  at  a  common 
little  establishment  near  the  ndlway  station,  in  a  room  where  the  Oiae 
boatmen  and  peasants  were  hob-a-nobbing  over  their  beer.  Soup^  gud- 
geons— than  which  no  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  whitebait  is  more  delicioiit 
— veal  chops,  salad,  friture,  &c.,  &c.,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  all  good, 
for  one  franc  and  a  half  a  head  I 

At  7.30  P.M.,  we  took  the  train,  and  at  half-past  nine,  Square,  Joaepliy. 
and  I  were  walking,  arm-in-arm,  along  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  wi  A  the 
blaze  of  the  street-lamps,  and  the  br^nt  ca/h^  and  all  the  busde  wad 
movement  of  a  gay  capital  around  us. 
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We  made  for  the  Palais  Royal  direct,  that  Square  might  see  it  by 
lamplight.  I  have  always  thought  that  to  stand  c^r  dark  hour  in  the 
t^entre  of  that  glittering  square,  and  to  look  round,  is  a  wonderful  sight. 
We  paced  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  Gallerie  Vttriere^  took  note 
of  the  Garde  Mobile  sentries — stunted  lads  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  carry- 
ing their  muskets  hug^gly,  and  with  difficulty — and,  by  the  Rue  St 
HoDor^  and  Place  Venddme,  all  now,  at  ten  o'clock,  silent  and  dark, 
reached  the  Hotel  Trouchet,  behind  the  Madeleine,  where,  in  Joseph's 
•comfortable  bachelor's  room,  we  sat  round  the  fire,  and  indulged  in  plea- 
atait  retrospect  of  our  travels. 

Daniel  had  driven  off  direct  from  the  station  with  our  impedimenta^ 
leaving  us  free  to  run  for  the  half  hour  of  Palais  Royal  gaslight  that  then 
Temained. 

This  day  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  inaugurated  as  first  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  returned  by  an  imposing  majority.  Throughout 
our  journey,  we  had  read  in  the  papers,  first,  of  his  assured  success,  and 
next,  of  the  triumphant  expected  amount  of  his  majority;  but  really 
nobody  that  we  met  called  up  the  least  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  Here 
and  there  Vive  Napoleon,  or  Vive  Cavaignac,  was  to  be  seen  scrawled 
on  a  wall,  or  it  has  one  or  the  other,  and  this  was  the  most  lively  expres- 
aion  of  feeling  we  noticed. 

Thursday,  Dec,  2\8t — ^The  frost  began  yesterday,  and  to-day  was 
Hard,  clear,  and  bright.  I  ran  out  early,  and  put  myself  under  hot  water 
at  one  of  those  Parisian  bathing  establishments,  which,  in  their  complete- 
ness of  arrangement,  readiness  and  cleverness  of  service,  and  cheap  prices, 
are  among  the  several  small  items  of  refinement  which  the  French  have 
certainly  a  right  to  score  up  as  honours  in  the  game  of  civilisation,  against 
oar  many  more  substantial  achievements.  Let  a  thoughtful  friend  of 
mine  be  heard.  "  The  end  and  object  of  French  civilisation  is  luxury. 
That  of  English,  comfort.  The  former  is  more  social  in  its  character  than 
the  latter,  which  acts  mainly  on  the  individual,  or  on  the  family.  I  think 
the  Greek,  with  his  glorious  temples,  and  his  public  games  and  proces« 
fiions,  readily  dispensed  with  the  home  comforts  of  the  Roman,  as  the 
Frenchman,  and,  indeed,  the  Celt  generally,  dispenses  with  those  of  the 
Saxon."     Also,  be  the  "  skyey  influences"  remembered. 

Just  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  a  few  hours  in  the  way  of  sight- 
seeing, and  sight-seeing,  be  it  observed,  to  a  purpose,  for  we  did  not  ac- 
complish a  mere  thoughtless  slaughtering  battue  of  the  lions  of  Paris ;  this 
day's  work  is  recorded,  and  mention  made  of  places  and  things,  almost 
€La  nauseam,  familiar  to  everybody. 

Between  9  and  10  a.m.,  we  breakfasted  at  the  Caf(§  de  la  Madeleine, 
and  Daniel  having  joined  us  about  10,  we  started  on  a  survey  of  Paris. 

On  foot  we  went  down  the  Rue  Royale,  now  Rue  Nationale,  and 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  stopping  in  the  latter  square  to  look 
romid  and  take  in  the  architectural  coup  d*ail,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  capital ;  then  up  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  did  that;  then,  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  outer 
boulevard  skirting  the  city  wall,  to  the  point  of  high  ground  opposite  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  Napoleon  intended  to  have  built  a  palace  for  the 
King  of  Rome,  the  excavations  for  which  were  dug,  and  are  patent. 
Hence  we  had  a  good  general  view  of  great  part  of  Paris. 

We  crossed  the  river  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  looked  at  the  Ecolo 
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Militaire  ;  passed  on  to  the  Invalides,  and  walked  round  and  throogh  it, 
including  the  church,  but  not  the  dome  interior,  which  was  doeed  oo 
account  of  the  erection  of  Napoleon'f  tomb.  Then  into  the  Rue  da 
Grenelle,  where  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  physiognomy  o£  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Now,  to  save  time,  we  took  a  cab  to  Saint  Sulpioe,  which  by  the 
way,  considering  its  great  size^  is  not  the  grand  architectural  moniuneiit 
it  might  have  been. 

Next,  to  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s.  Metropolitan  Gothic  is  rare  for  the 
most  part  everywhere.  It  is  apt  to  be  pulled  down  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  great  march  of  so  called  improvement — by  no  means  read  mardi  of 
inteUecty  though  so  called  also.  The  polyclux>ine  and  arabesques  hen 
are  very  elaborate,  and  have  tlie  look  of  being  ambitiously  learned.  It  is 
good  work,  and  altogether  the  effect  is  fine. 

To  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  gardens,  noticing,  at  DaniePs  bidding;^ 
the  avenue  in  the  latter  where  Marshal  Ney  was  shot. 

Then,  by  narrow  ways,  to  the  Rue  St.  Jacques — scene  of  June  bam- 
cades — to  the  Pantheon,  which  we  surveyed  outside  and  in,  Tisiting  also 
hastily  the  vaults,  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  J.  J.  RowHean. 
This  building  was  held  by  the  mob  in  June  against  soldiers  and  cannon 
for  hours,  and,  when  at  length  an  entrance  was  forced,  a  barricade  rs« 
mained  to  be  taken  in  the  interior  itself.  The  temporary  screen  maddne 
the  west  door,  wafi,  as  we  saw,  torn  and  broken  by  shot;  grape  ana 
musket  balls  had  marked  the  neighbouring  walls,  and  here  and  there  a 
round  shot  had  left  its  stamp  on  the  colunms  of  the  portico.  Inside^  it 
the  end  of  the  building  furthest  from  this  door,  there  stood  at  the  time  cf 
the  %ht,  and  still,  indeed,  stood  then,  but  not  exactly  taiis  gmaluj  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Immortality — very  solemn  and  majestic — ^the  suUima* 
tion  of  the  French  pose  in  such  matters,  bearing  a  gilt  palm  branch  in  its 
right  hand,  and  altogether  intended  to  look  as  glorious  and  immortal  sb 
possible.  Through  the  west  door  and  across  the  building  came  a  rouol 
sliot,  whizzing  over  the  heads  of  the  barricaders,  cleanly  decapitatsd 
ImmortaUty,  passed  through  the  window  behind  her,  and  finally  lodgei 
in  a  house  opposite.  The  goddess,  as  we  saw  her,  stood  grand  and  hmit 
less,  still  bearing  erect,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  gilt  palm  bnnoh, 
and  having  altogether  a  most  ludicrously  unconscious  efifoct  of  diminished 
dignity. 

St.  £tienne  du  Mont,  with  its  fanciful  architecture,  a  sort  ofgrotes^pie- 
ness  and  revelry  of  Gothic  and  renaissance,  pleased  Square  g^reatly. 

We  had  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  H6tel  de  Cluny ;  crossed  the  Petit  Pon^ 
passing  by  the  Hdtel  Dieu ;  and  spent  some  time  upon  N6tre  Dtme^ 
which  Square,  I  was  glad  to  find,  extolled.  It  is  rather  the  fiAshian  amoog 
artists  to  depreciate  its  excellence  by  invidious  comparisons,  but  I  hsTS 
always  ventured  to  retain  my  own  small  opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  gtuti 
interior,  and  a  fine  monmnent  altogether.  The  quadruple  tmogbmml 
of  side  aisles  and  chapels  is  very  imposing. 

We  passed  on,  across  the  Isle  de  la  Cite,  and  over  the  noiih  fanndi  cf 
the  river  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  now  become  an  enormous  pile^  Tlii 
ori^nal  bit  was  rich  and  picturesque,  but  the  recent  additioDS  in  the  nfls 
style  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  make  that  almost  an  in^gnifiant  moissl 
of  the  present  whole,  and  have  contributed  the  telling  e&ofc  of  siae  aid 
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OMIltB  of  fioFOpCw 

Hereabouts  we  dismissed  our  cab,  and  Daniel  departed  on  an  enmnd  o£ 
hk  own,  bat  to  meet  as  again.  We  walked  along  those  wofladsifiil  quays 
of  Fam— wonderful,  I  mean,  in  the  magnificent  arduteetoral  yiewa  thej 
affond — to  the  Lotarre^  easting  a  glance  en  panamt  at  St.  Germain 
FAnxemxis. 

We  did  the  Louvre  and  its  {Bctore  galkcj.  A  new  and  better  aim^pSK' 
ment  of  pictures  haa  been  lately  made,  liie  Italian  and  Spanish  chefit 
dtauvre  being  now  placed  in  the  large  square  ante-room,  near  the  eastern, 
or  entrance  end  of  die  gallery,  instead  of,  as  of  old,  at  the  far  west  end^ 
only  to  be  reached  after  the  innocent  amateur  had  wasted  his  fine-futs' 
appetite  upon  all  manner  of  Frendi  trash,  or  upon  things  better  than  this^ 
bat  gross  feeding  by  companson  with  die  real  bonnef  bouches  oi  the  in-*- 
teflectaal  feast.  It  was  an  order  of  things  in  pcture,  seeing,  like  thai  in 
in  eating— observed  of  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  nordiern  travd.! 
He  W.8  diowb^^  off  at  the  iUhen^nm  hi.  fiumU<«t)r  with  Sw«d>d>  «». 
toms,  by  beginning  dnmer  with  cheese,  upon  which  a  member  at  the  next 
table  observed  to  a  fiieiid<>— ^' Why,  there  is  a  man  there  eating  Asr 
dimmer  backwardtf 

We  took  a  hurried  lode  at  die  Mus6e  Egyptienne,  and  the  apartmenta 
on  this  side^  including  that  ante-room,  marvelkms  tat  its  display  of  gold 
piste  and  precious  stones,  and  other  beaatiM  and  costly  thingsi 

We  traversed  the  great  square  between  the  two  palaces^  and  passed 
KNmd  die  south- western  angle  of  the  Tuileries,  into  the  gk>rioas  garden^ 
With  a  bright  winter  son  on  the  palace,  the  trees^  the  statues,  and  finm- 
tamsy  it  did  one  good  to  see  this  beautiful  scene — beautiful  even  now, 
tlKMig^  without  the  green  foliage,  and  the  gay  flowers,  and  the  many- 
coiovred,  restless  crowd,  and  the  warm  snmmer  light. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  we  rijoined  Duiiel ;  progressed  to  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  where  in  February  the  mimicipal  guards  deserved 
so  well  of  dieir  country,  fighting  like  lions,  and  only  giving  up  their  post 
when  shot  down  and  burnt  out ;  then,  through  the  palace,  to  the  Halle 
an  Ble.  Why  do  the  Frendi  farmers  think  it  neoessary  to  bring  great 
taeks  of  samples,  to  fill  up  the  area  of  the  plaoe,  instead  of  hanfiub  in 
pocket  bags^  whieh  are  sorely  sufficient  ^  the  purpose? 

To  St.  Eustache — a  most  carious  adaptation  of  renaiasanoe  detail, 
dioronghly  carried  out  to  a  church  design.  The  general  forms,  the  prin- 
ci^  ol  construcdon,  and  the  sendment  of  the  building,  are  essentially 
Gothic^  and  I  had  been  led  into  the  error — ^a  sufficiently  prevalent  one 
among  even  the  knowings— of  suppoang  that  the  church  had  been,  in  fact, 
originally,  perpendicular  Gothic,  subsequendy  tortured  into  renaissance. 
Lnow  saw  the  truth,  vis.,  that  it  is  a  bona  fide  original  renaissance  church, 
Kid  ao  OTceedingly  beautiful  interior  it  is,  and  a  very  remarkable  archi- 
tectural curiosity.  The  application  of  the  style  haa  been  less  saoeeasful 
(Nitaide. 

Then  to  the  PkcedesVictoires,  and  the  Bourse.  TluDngh  some  of  the 
gloBed  passages,  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  Paris ;  along  die  Boulevards,  and, 
by  the  Bue  de  la  Paix  to  the  Place  Venddme,  and  viewed  the  column,  and 
so  home. 

Finally,  we  ate  a  Parisian  lion,  in  the  sfaiqie  of  %  systematically  good 
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dinner  at  the  Caflfe  de  la  Madeleine,  enjoyed  a  pleasant  domestic  <otr^ 
with  friends  of  Daniel's,  and  ended  the  day  in  Joseph's  quarters  with  the 
usual  nox, 

I  abstain  almost  entirely  firom  detailed  descriptions  and  critical  com^ 
ments,  nmply  desiring  to  record  the  day's  work  in  nearly  as  few  words  as 
possible.  In  six  hours  we  saw  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  city, 
nearly  all  its  most  important  monuments,  much  of  its  street  scenery,  and 
altogether  quite  enough  to  stamp  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the 
place  on  the  memory  of  any  person  of  ordinary  observation. 

Of  the  political  state  of  France,*  who  but  the  wisest  shaU  write  in  few 
words,  or  in  many,  any  reflections  that  shall  be  worth  twopence?    Of 
political  facty  it  may  be  easily  said,  that  in  the  recent  Ptesidential  elec- 
tion,  various  parties  have  combined  to  achieve  the  curious  result  of 
placing  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  chair,  Orleanists  and  Henir  the  fifth 
people,  because  they  judged  him  the  most  respectable  and  least  mis- 
chievous locum  tenens  that  could  be  found  to  £11  it  during  a  season 
impossible  for  them  ;  others,  who  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  particular  houses 
of  Orleans  or  the  Bourbons,  but  who  wanted  monarchy  of  some  sort  or 
other,  because  they  thought  his  election  would  lead  to  it ;  people  who  had 
suffered  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  by  the  revolution,  and  timid  people, 
who  feared  worst  from  it,  because  they  looked  to  a  supposed  moderate 
ruler  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  progress  of  wild  revolution ;  NapoleQnist» 
because  they  expected  a  restoration  of  the  Empire,  or  felt  the  mere  magic 
of  the  name  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  recollection  of  former 
triumphs  and  army  supremacy,  and  the  expectation  of  a  renewal  thereof; 
whole  flocks  of  simple-hearted  ignorant  peasants,  fully  believing  in  a  total 
reHef  from  taxes  and  a  general  ^e  ne  sais  guoi  of  good  to  ensue  from  Ik 
election  ;  some  strong  republicans,  because  they  thought  this  man  would 
be  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of  afterwards,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  because 
they  hated  Cavaignac  and  his  iron  rule,  and  because  the  surest  way  to 
oust  the  general,  was  to  vote  for  the  prince.     Grood  easy  republicans— 
the  class  analogous  in  that  party,  to  what  in  English  churchmansh^ 
has  been  recently  termed  the  nigh  and  dry^ — because  they  simply  thought 
he  would  do;  and  a  great  proportion  of  all  French  classes,  from  the  general 
disposition  of  mankind  towards  hero-worship, — ^from  a  desire  to  honour, 
in  the  living  nephew,  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  the  dead 
uncle;  and  notwithstanding  the  red  republican  votes  for  tne  prince,  that 
the  Reds  have  been  mortified  and  maddened  to  the  last  degree^  to  find  hov 
miserably  minute  the  election  has  proved  their  actual  party  to  be, — a  par^ 
which  they,  a  few  in  Paris  and  in  the  larg^  and  notaUy  turbulent  towu^ 
had  vainly  and  arrogantly  imagined  to  be  the  great  French  party.    Fur- 
ther, I  think  it  may  be  predicted, — ^though  this  is  indeed  beyond  the 
province  off  act, — that,  before  long,  these  few  hot  Republicans^  calliog 
the  mob  to  their  aid,  will  again  kick  up  a  row,  and  that  they  will  be  shot 
down  and  annihilated. 

Whether  the  eventual  result  will  be  peace  and  quiet,  and  a  regular 
working  of  the  machine  of  government,  must  dependfupon  the  degree  of 
savcirfaire  displayed  by  ue  party  left  in  power,  in  dealing  with  the 
difliculties,  by  which,  in  any  case,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  themsdres 
surrounded. 

The  French  have  yet  to  learn,  how  to  work  political  chaoges  and  re- 

*  The  foliowing  political  observations  were  written  in  Januaiy  or  Febraaiy,  1849i 
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fonns,  coolly,  quietly,  and  considerately,  and  so,  with  a  chance  of  their 
being  practically  good  and  useful.  They  are  the  merest  children  in  po- 
litical knowledge,  and,  constitutionally  sanguine  and  intemperate,  where 
angels  would  fear  to  tread,  they  rush  in  at  a  pas  de  charge  without  a 
moment  s  misgiving.  To  hear  them  talk  wildly,  of  what  ought,  could, 
should,  and  must  he  done,  or  undone,  caute  que  coute, — Ayhig  off  at  a 
tangent  upon  any  momentary  impulse  of  excited  thought,  and  recklessly 
determining  on  a  course  of  action, — ^makes  one  g^an  over  and  despair 
of  them  and  their  country. 

Common  sense  rejects  the  idea  of  such  people  being  competent  to  rule 
themselves,  and  I  sincerely  believe,  moreover,  that  although  their  vanity 
may  be  woimded  by  the  idea  of  being  ruled,  practically  they  dislike  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  of  ruling  themselves,  or  trying  to  do  it, — ^that 
their  genius  and  true  inclination  are  not  for  republicanism, — that  they 
require  a  manager^ — ^their  royal  homme  (TaffaireSy — a  king, — King  Log 
or  King  Stork, — ^king  at  any  rate, — some  one  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment contract,  whether  he  underlets  it  or  not ;  and  that  the  paraphernalia^ 
the  trappings  and  splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  pleasant,  easy,  and  luxurious 
habits  of  a  nation  headed  by  a  court,  are  verily  g^teful  to  them.  No 
grinding  down  of  the  masses;  no  selfish  monopolies;  fair  play  for  all; 
but  still,  a  king,  a  king*s  government,  and  la  bonne  societe,  with  their 
expensive  wants, — wants  which  the  people  will  always  gladly  supply  re- 
ceiving the  quid  pro  quo,  A  class,  aristocratic,  luxurious,  and,  no  doubt^ 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  selfish^  must  of  necessity  always  exist  in  a 
vain,  pushing,  pleasure-loving  people.  If  it  be  not  at  nrst  an  aristocratic 
aristocracy,  it  will  be,  for  a  season,  a  plebian  one ;  but  the  French  have 
too  strong  natural  good  taste  in  conventionalities,  too  keen  a  perception 
of  the  ridiculous  and  the  inconsistent  in  matters  of  refinement,  not  to 
prefer  in  the  end,  a  true  aristocracy,  including,  as  it  always  must  now, 
that  of  talent,  when  polished  and  presentable, — for  precious  stones  in 
their  native  roughness  do  not  pass  current  in  France, — to  find  permanent 
favour  there,  they  must  be  faced  up  and  handsomely  set. 

Sura  total  of  my  opinion  of  the  French  republic.  That  few  care  a  rush 
for  it ;  certainly  not  the  provincial  masses,  nor  any  who  have  anything  to 
lose  anywhere.  That  its  decided  enemies,  though  by  no  means  avowedly 
such,  are  a  very  numerous  party.  That  it  has  hitherto  lived,  less  by  any 
inherent  vitality  of  its  own,  tnan  through  a  laisser  alter  and  cowardly 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  general  nation,  to  the  proceedings  of  a  few 
leaders  of  movement  in  Paris.  And  that  the  protestations  in  favour  of 
it,  and  oaths  of  fidelity  sworn  to  it  with  outstretched  arms,  and  uplifted 
eyes,  in  public,  are,  on  the  part  of  very  many,  mere  parliamentary  and 
official  claptrap.  And,  that  of  its  ultimate  utter  downfall  at  no  very 
distant  period,  I  make  no  doubt. 

A  letter  of  introduction  we  had  to  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  from  an  inti- 
mate friend,  had  circumstances  permitted  us  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
might  have  given  us  an  insight  into  some  things  lying  beyond  our  actual 
philosophy. 
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*^  When/*  said  the  little  barber  to  me,  '^  I  stood  before  the  minor  and 
gaw  myself  whetting  my  razors  in  my  fy%j««i^g  costume,  black  hod, 
horned  head,  and  other  appendages,  the  sight  struck  me  as  rather  re- 
markable. On  returning  home  the  same  night  £rom  the  theatre,  peihus 
a  little  excited,  I  threw  off  a  sketch  of  the  v/hoie  scene.  Such  was  the 
impression  that  stranger  made  upon  me,  I  feel  convinced  nothing  can  be 
more  like  him  with  regard  to  the  features  than  the  portrait  in  your 
hands." 

'*  I  was  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubts.  Could  such  a  strangle  resemUanoebe 
merely  accidental.  Impossible.  I  made  purchase  of  the  picture  at  his 
own  price,  and  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  turning  it  to  the  aocoont  of 
the  one  paramount  object  of  my  life  and  wanderings,  by  exhibiting  the 
scene  as  described  by  the  barber  in  every  publk  and  general  manner  I 
could  devise,  in  the  bare  hope  of  discovery." 

''A  very  comical  kind  of  advertisement,  certainly,*'  ohaerved  the 
major,  '^  and  not  the  most  flattering  to  some  men's  feelings." 

'^  My  sole  object,'*  replied  the  showman,  ^'  was  to  find  my  master  by 
whatever  means,  and  not  once  till  this  last  hour  heard  I — ^" 

As  the  old  man  was  proceeding  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  theiB 
,  entered  the  identical  stranger  as  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  showman  began  to  tremble  all  over,  whUe,  with  outstretched  neck, 
clasped  hands,  and  awe-struck  features,  he  gtaied  stedfastly  upon  the 
figure,  looked  once  at  the  portrait  he  carried  round  his  neck,  and  then 
with  a  loud  cry  of  recognition,  threw  himself  at  his  lost  master's  fleet 

Words  were  vain  to  paint  the  ensuing  scene.  The  change  in  tbe 
stranger's  nuumer  after  the  recognition,  was  little  less  marked  than  m 
that  of  the  poor  showman.  ''  My  good  old  Jacob,"  was  all  that  he  cooU 
utter,  as  he  raised  him  firom  his  ieet  and  embraced  him. 

ni. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  picture  of  more  perfect  hap^nneas  jpro- 
Bented  to  the  eye  of  a  painter  than  in  the  whimsical  child-like  expreanoo^ 
the  restless  gestures,  the  rapt  gaze  and  admiration,  and  the  quie^  in- 
ward, triumphant  laugh  of  the  old  man. 

"  AJi,  ah  !**  he  ran  on,  as  if  by  himself;  '*  Jacob's  a  cunaing  £dlow— 
right  after  all — quite  right — very  acute  and  sly,  for  a  servant;  but,  no^ 
no,  not  he — not  he — it  was  Heaven  itself  which  sent  him  tbehi007 
thought" 

The  stranger  laughed  too ;  and  so  fully  were  they  absoibed  in  eadi 
other,  that  they  seemed  quite  to  forget  there  were  any  other  persons  pts- 
sent  The  good  baron  gazed  on  them  with  unalloyed  delight;  £x  to 
him  they  owed  the  singular  recognition  which  had  taken  place.  At 
length,  after  stroking  the  old  man's  head  as  you  would  that  of  a  once  lost 
child,  making  him  drink  wine  with  him,  and  then  to  the  health  of  us  aD, 
he  put  on  his  hat,  and,  taking  the  old  man  under  his  still  strong  and 
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muscular  ann,  walked  out  with  him,  merelj  muttering  "  Wonderful  I 
<3ood  night,  gentlemen  ; — ^we  shall,  perhaps,  meet  ag^n." 

He  was  true,  in  one  sense,  to  his  word ;  for,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
tiie  memhers  old  Jacoh  made  His  appearance — no  longer  with  the  sad 
DKmotonous  cry  of  his  phantasmagorian  show,  hut  with  a  sealed  packet, 
irhich  he  placed  in  the  haron's  hands.  He  had  already  exchanged  his 
strange  conjurors  dress  for  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  looked  so  very 
different,  and  so  comparatively  gentlemanly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  sup- 
pose him  to  he  the  same  man.  He  handed  also  his  master's  card,  and  a 
letter,  found  to  contain  an  invitation  to  his  country-house,  for  the  baron 
and  the  blunt  major,  his  friend. 

^  Are  we  to  open  this  packet  really>  friend  Jacob,  if  you  are  indeed  the 
-flame  man  ?"  asked  the  major. 

The  old  showman  only  laughed,  and  bowed  ;  and  then  observed  that 
it  would  be  found  to  contain  much  of  that  which  he  did  not  thiuk  himself 
authorised  to  relate, — and  with  a  request  that  the  MS.  might  be  returned 
irfaen  they  had  perused  it,  he  hurried  back  to  his  now  happy  home. 

You  may  be  sure  the  curiosity  of  the  merry  brotherhood  was  not  long 
at  fisnlt.     The  baron  read  aloud : — 

''Rich,  my  own  master,  and  longing  for  adventure,  I  reached  the 

&med  French  capital,  that  mart  of  the  world.     I  had  seen  only  the 

sunny  side  of  life, — youthfol  passions  were  struggling  for  the  ascendant, 

and  ere  long  plunged  me  into  an  abyss  of  extravagance  and  folly.     Ah  I 

had  I  then  listened  to  the  warning  voice  of  my  honest  Jacob,  what  years 

of  unavailing  sorrow  and  regret  had  I  not  spared  myself!     But  I  shall 

pass  over  the  ordinary  incidents  in  the  career  of  too  many  men  of 

fortune,  to  dwell  upon  one  or  two  in  particular,  which  gave  a  new  and 

fiital  direction  to  the  current  of  my  destiny.     In  the  list  of  those  whom 

I  called  my  friends — familiar  demons  would  often  be  a  more  appropriate 

designation — I  counted  the  Chevalier  d'Armincourt,  one  of  the  most 

dangerous  roues  of  his  infidel  club.     Fascination  of  manners,  liveliness 

of  wit,  experience,  travel,  and  an  unfailing  fund  of  anecdote  and  humour, 

added  to  an  assumed  air  of  generous  and  disinterested  regard  for  those 

whom  he  singled  out  as  his  victims,  gave  him  almost  irresistible  influence 

fner  less  practised  or  weaker  minds.     His  wily  couched  flattery,  and 

depth  of  dissimulation,  made  his  conquests,  with  the  skill  of  his  rapier, 

oaay  ones  over  either  sex.     Though  he  had  many  rivals,  fortune  had 

hitherto  invariably  crowned  his  consummate  audacity,  hypocrisy,  and 

onnning.     He  won  my  confidence  by  the  singular  deference  and  respect 

lie  evinced  towards  me  upon  every  occasion,  both  before  his  satellites  and 

tiie  world,  making  me  tne  'observed  of  all  observers,'  and  applauding 

whatever  I  said  or  did,  to  the  very  echo.     So  completely,  in  short,  was  I 

deluded,  that  I  laughed  to  scorn  the  serious  looks  and  broader  hints  of 

mj  honest-hearted  servant ;  nay,  even  amused  myself  with  showing  the 

dievalier  some  anonymous  epistles  which  1  received,  little  complimentary 

to  him.     It  was  only  a  mercy  that  poor  Jacob  was  not  rendered  as 

^corrupt  and  abandoned  as  the  rest  of  us ;  for  he  had  temptations  and 

examples  more  than  enough  to  ruin  twenty  less  staunch-hearted  fellows, 

even  while  perilling  his  Hfe  to  rescue  the  life  and  soul  of  a  master  then 

flo  Uttle  worthy  of  love  so  devoted. 

In  our  early  acquaintance,  this  most  accomplished  barbarian — for  such 
lie  really  was — ^had  repeatedly  offered  me  hb  purse,  his  horses,  to  bet  or 
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to  hunt  with — his  country-house,  and  an  introduction  to  his  fieiYOurite 
mistress.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  he  had  as  little  scruple  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  those  obligations  to  me  which  I  had  felt  too  much  pride  to 
accept  of ;  and  yet  all  these  failed,  up  to  the  eleventh  hour,  to  r^nove 
the  scales  from  my  eyes.  More  than  once  I  took  up  his  quarrels — bled 
on  the  field  as  freely  as  at  the  banker's  *'  rouge  et  nour ;"  and  hung,  half- 
firantic,  over  his  couch,  when  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  despaired  oL 

How  few  were  able  to  resist  the  seductions  of  a  Parisian  carnival 
during  Easter  week,  under  the  old  regime.  From  the  central  points  to 
the  extremest  outskirts — from  the  old  Boulevards  to  the  new  Bob  de 
Boulogne,  all  nature  and  all  art  assumed  their  gaudiest  and  most  attrac- 
tive attire,  yet  as  if  all  were  arrayed  in  the  most  negligent  and  taking 
dishabille.  Then,  indeed,  the  world  might  be  said  to  go  round,  and 
every  body  with  it,  dizzy  with  pleasure,  and  the  madness  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  spite  of  the  most  persecuting  inquisitors  and  gend*anne8  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  what  are  words  ?  A  vision  of  the  kind,  amidst 
such  a  people,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  or  the  whirl,  the  distrac- 
tion, the  real  abandon  of  the  whole  scene  are  lost. 

For  "  my  friend"  D*Armincourt  and  "  his  friend"  to  have  been  absent 
from  the  gorgeous  "  spectacle''  would  have  been  considered  high  treason 
against  beauty  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Longchamp  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  were  not  then  what  they  have  since  been  made ;  but  as  of 
themselves  made  for  all  the  social  charm  and  exquisite  re-union  of  the 
wild,  the  tender,  and  the  gay. 

I  was  breathing  a  new  element,  mad  with  folly,  and  D'Armincourt 
shone  with  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy  and  vrit.  As  the  evening 
shadows  began  to  fall,  we  were  returning  through  a  less  fr^nented  part 
of  the  forest,  when  we  overtook  a  lady,  attended  by  a  single  groom, 
seated  upon  an  inexpressibly  beautiful  Andalusian  Arab,  which  she  rode 
and  ruled,  obedient  only  to  the  voice,  with  an  air  of  uncommon  ease  and 
grace.  If  her  figure  were  perfectly  faultless,  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
radiant  beauty  which  flashed  upon  us  in  those  soul-lit  features  and  love- 
inspired  eyes.  Never  had  I  experienced  such  a  thrill  of  delight  as  my 
eyes  for  a  moment  encountered  hers.  It  was,  if  I  can  so  express  it,  as  if 
my  heart  had  been  suddenly  struck  with  the  whole  artillery — the  thun- 
derbolt of  love. 

Never  had  I  conceived  it  possible  that  so  angelic  a  creature,  so  rare 
an  essence,  as  it  beamed  upon  us,  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  fascinating, 
could  belong  to  earth.  <'  My  friend"  saw  the  effect  that  one  look  had 
produced  upon  me,  for  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  Purposely  relaxing 
our  horses*  speed,  she  soon  again  passed  us.  Was  it  a  dream  that  our 
eyes  again  met — that  the  same  flash,  a  flame  rather,  seemed  to  dart 
from  and  to  mine,  and  penetrate  to  my  inmost  being  ?  Oh,  yes  !  it  is, 
it  was — I  must  and  will  look  upon  it  so — nothing  real — a  mere  halla- 
dnation  and  a  dream  ;-^<iid  not  years  of  unavailing  grief  and  remorse 
give  that  beatific  vision  ^the  lie  ?  That  day  I  no  more  lost  sight  of  her 
again  till  she  entered  the  antique  court-yard  of  a  secluded  and  somewhat 
rioomy  country  mansion,  like  a  castle  of  the  old  nobility,  near  ChaiUot 
Two  blacks  dressed  in  a  foreign  livery  threw  open  the  gates ;  the  sound 
of  a  French  horn  was  heard  for  a  moment,  and  then  other  doors  wers 
heard  to  open,  and  the  measured  tread  of  many  feet.  As  the  osstle 
gates  closed  upon  my  view,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  that  moment  been  shnt  ool 
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of  Paradise  for  ever ;  such,  I  thought,  must  have  heen  "the  sensation  of 
the  first  man,  ^hen  flying  from  it  before  the  sword  of  fire. 

The  promised  pleasures  of  that  festive  season  appeared  now  the  dullest 
and  most  unmeaning  pursuits.  Absent,  gloomy,  distracted,  one  only 
vision  was  ever  before  my  eyes,  filled  the  imagination,  haunted  my  soiu 
and  my  rest. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  keen  observer  like  D*Armincourt  should  not 
detect  the  state  of  my  mind. 

"  Why  deny  it  any  longer — why  try  to  deceive  your  best  friend — I 
know  all  about  it." 

'*  What  !'*  I  replied,  "  that  the  angry  god  has  lodged  his  whole 
quiver  full  of  arrows  in  me  at  a  shot  ?" 

Smiling  with  a  peculiar  expression — for  few  villains  ever  dare  trust 
themselves  to  an  open  laugh — the  best  of  friends  rallied  me  on  the 
extreme  folly  of  a  serious  passion.  "  Either  extinguish  it,  or,  the  same 
thing,"  he  added,  *'  attain  its  object." 

"Its object  !"  I  exclaimed,  "impossible." 

"  Nothing  more  easy ;  you  are  a  dreamer,  my  friend — I  a  man  of 
business — -you  think  her  an  angel  of  purity — I  believe  she  is  only  the 
mistress  of  the ambassador." 

I  started  to  my  feet. 

"  You  are  mad  to  say  so ;  or  you  must  think  me  mad." 

"  Love — mad,  yes  !"  was  the  reply ;  "  when  you  may  have  her  to- 
morrow for  the  asking.  You  should  take  pity  on  the  pretty  Rosa — 
deum  intersit !  for  all  her  charms  cannot  make  the  old  sinner  young 
again." 

Need  I  add,  that  after  a  short  and  fierce  struggle  with  my  terrific 
passion,  I  gave  into  the  snare  so  artfully  spread  for  me — ^my  honour  like 
my  purse  was  at  his  disposal ;  he  laid  the  entire  plot,  and  I  was  but  too 
eager  to  execute  it. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  assumed  the  uniform  of  officers  of  the 
**  gens  d'armes,"  and  proceeded  in  a  private  carriage  to  the  environs  of 
Chaillot.  A  well-forged  order  de  par  le  Roiy  opened  to  us  public  gate 
and  private  chamber ;  in  such  an  atmosphere,  spurious  as  it  was,  "  the 
boldest  held  his  breath,"  and  retreated  before  us  as  if  we  had  been  some 
polluted  and  unhallowed  thing — a  political  leprosy,  and  worse  such  as 
we  really  were.  The  old  diplomatist  was  engaged  in  other  intrigues, 
and  we  went  right  on  to  the  boudoir  of  the  fair  Rosa  itself  D'Armin- 
court,  who  had  taken  on  himself  the  part  of  sergeant,  very  poHtely 
informed  her  that  he  had  a  government  order  to  secure  her  person.  She 
exhibited  the  most  charming  and  touching  disorder  possible  ;  threw  her- 
self at  our  feet ;  beseeched  us  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  adopted  father 
and  benefiuitor ;  but  finding  us  stern  and  unrelenting,  she  put  on  the 
heroine  with  a  deal  of  beautiful  scorn,  and  condescended  to  accom- 
pany us. 

We  brought  her  to  my  own  residence,  near  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
I  was  loud  in  my  thanks  to  my  "  kind  friend,"  who  had  seated  himself  at 
Rosa's  side,  taken  her  hand,  and  began  to  address  her  in  language  I 
could  not  brook.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  cast  herself  imploring  my 
protection  at  my  feet.  I  required  an  instant  reparation,  when  laughing 
in  my  face— one  of  those  revolting  laughs — ^he  observed, 
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'^  Did  you  think  you  were  to  have  the  Hon's  share  ?  Yoa  were  cursedly 
mistaken  if  yoa  did  !" 

So  great  was  my  rage  that  I  threatened  to  throw  him  there  sod  then 
throi]^  the  window,  if  he  did  not  take  himself  out  of  the  house.  Be 
grew  deadly  pale,  whether  from  fear  or  from  rage  I  know  not ;  but  bb 

DISAPPEARED. 

It  was  then  my  turn  to  beseech  forgireness  and  compossioii  at  liie  feet 
of  my  fair  conqueror,  to  whom  I  unbosomed  the  deep  and  secret  passion, 
'which  had  impelled  me  to  adopt  the  desperate  step  which  I  Imd  just 
done. 

IV. 

The  perfidy  and  presumption  displayed  by  D*  Arminoourt  when  he  eon- 
eeived  that  he  had  me  in  his  power,  had  opened  my  eyes  to  his  real  cha- 
racter. From  all  previous  experience  he  was  led  to  infier  tiiat  he  could 
play  with  my  honour  and  right  Feelings  with  the  same  impunity  as  he  hod 
done  with  weaker  victims  to  his  arts,  whom  he  first  ruined  and  then 
trampled  upon,  till  he  made  them  his  submissive  creatures  to  lure  other 
young  and  wealthy  madmen  into  his  toils.  Numbers  of  the  innoeoitaiid 
unsuspecting,  especially  in  a  highly  polished  and  corrupted  state  of 
society,  are  thus  rendered  the  unhappy  instruments  of  the  deep-plotting 
and  artful,  who  become  wealthy  by  the  most  heartless  and  atrocioos  frauds 
under  the  guise  of  proffered  assistance,  till  they  succeed  in  getdng  the 
entire  property  of  the  weak  or  unhappy  objects  of  their  fraud  into  theb 
own  hands.  Their  next  step  is  to  compel  their  victims  to  defraud  theb 
own  creditors,  after  having  first  stepped  into  the  property — often  under 
the  lure  of  a  friendly  conveyance — when  suddenly  they  nireclosey  llirow 
off  the  mask,  leaving  the  wretched  men  to  bear  the  whole  odium  of  liie 
diabolic  fraud  perpetrated  by  themselves,  defeating  the  object  of  the  laws 
themselves,  out-manoeuvring  even  the  most  wily  practitioDers,  and  liie 
eourts  of  equity  as  well, — &us  reversing  the  adage  by  givii^  them  the 
mere  shell  while  they  eat  the  oyster.  The  consequent  ruin  of  thousands 
of  poor  working  men,  and  of  hard  toiling  tradesmen,  never  gives  them 
s  moment's  uneasiness,  but  seems  rather  to  add  a  aest  to  the  sense  of 
their  triumphant  villany. 

D*Armincourt  was  one  of  these  strong-headed,  deep-plotting  moo,  who, 
MB  was  observed  by  a  legal  authority,  make  the  lawyers  tfaemselvoB  dis- 
gorge the  plunder  into  their  dirty  hands,  and  wouid,  if  possible^  oiror- 
readi  the  arch  impostor  and  author  of  frauds  himself. 

Though  now  a  dievalier,  he  was  a  true  '^  Chevafier  d'lndustrie,*  ht 
he  owed  all  to  his  suceessfril  frauds,  which  had  elevated  him  from  ike 
-very  dregs  of  society.  A  compassionate  bookseller — strange  aoonnly, 
OB  it  may  appear — had  first  taken  compassion  on  the  ragged  urehin,  and 
oooployed  him  in  sweeping  the  shop  and  carrjrtng  parcels.  The  too  com- 
mon organ  of  cunning  and  acquisitiveness  being  nighly  developed,  woBS 
already  actively  at  work, — he  made  rapid  way, — and  ms  first  great  feat 
<on  which  he  rounded  his  future  fortunes,  was  to  aeoompltdi  tlio  min  of 
Im  beoefiuH»r.  Lake  Hogarth's  rake,  he  advanced  in  his  monej  careor, 
iovery  step,  to  some  g^reater  villany,  and  seemed  resolved  never  to  look 
behind  him  till  he  £ould  reach  the  end  of  his  flagitious  ooroer.  Yot» 
this  man  displayed  the  most  amiaUe  deportment,  Ae  aoost  oilin  and 
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ffentle  manners ;  bis  bland  smile,  especially  wben  accompanied  with  the 
first  offers  of  sympatbv  with  die  unfortunate,  and  of  service  to  the 
embarrassed,  was  perfectly  irresistible.  As  the  g^d  man  is  always  deHghted 
•nith  the  company  of  those  whom  he  has  obliged  or  rescued  from  waat^ 
m>  this  fiend  in  man*s  shape  took  singular  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  he  had  ruined;  in  rendering  them  dependent  on  his  smallest 
bounty,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  making  them  instrumental  to  his 
future  plans  of  plunder. 

For  once,  however,  this  wily  '  mammon  of  unrighteousness'  had  mis- 
calculated his  strength,  and  mistaken  his  man.  When  offering  the  last 
daring  insult  to  myself  and  to  the  being  whom  I  so  passionately  loved, 
taking  advantage  of  me  to  decoy  her  from  her  friend,  he  believed  that  he- 
had  finished  his  work, — that  I  was  a  ruined  man.  It  was  to  the  noble, 
|Mitient,  and  disinterested  conduct  of  my  poor,  faithful  Jacob  I  still  owed 
my  safety  and  my  honour.  Long  before  I  suspected  the  cheat,  he  had 
skilfully  counteracted  his  infernal  plots,  and  by  turning  his  own  weapons 
against  him,  while  I  was  squandering  thousands  he  was  regaining  themi 
and  placing  them  to  my  old  account.  Were  there  ever  fidelity  and  love 
like  his, — proof  against  the  worst  errors  and  frailties  of  a  master  whom 
he  might  have  joined  in  plundering,  deserted,  or  made  himself  wealthy 
at  his  expense  at  any  moment!  Well  might  I  seek  that  good  and  faithful 
servant  through  the  world  ;  but  that  he  should  have  sought  me, — ^fbund 
me,  and  put  the  crown  of  tried  fidelity  on  his  long  devoted  service, — ^that 
b  the  wonder  and  the  praise. 

My  defence  of  Rosa,  and  my  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  won  her 
confidence  and  dried  her  tears.  Yes,  she  confessed,  too,  that  the  deep 
impression  produced,  at  first  sight,  on  that  htsA  day  was  not  shared  by 
me  alone.     She  bade  me  not  to  think  lightly  of  her ;  she  was  an  orphan, 

and  had  been  adopted  and  educated  by  Lady  M ,  a  niece  of  the  ■ 

ambassador.  There  was  a  nameless  charm  in  the  voice  and  manner  of 
the  lovely  Rosa,  which  it  was  impossible  to  resbt.  The  ensuing  evening, 
as  I  sat  conversing  upon  the  plan  of  restoring  her  to  her  friends,  and 
making  known  my  ardent  wishes  to  offer  her  my  hand,  a  noise  of  many 
feet  was  heard ;  the  door  flew  open,  and  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  gens-d'armes. 

My  position  was  most  dangerous,  it  was  the  work  of  D'Armincourt, 
who  had  accused  me  to  the  minister  while  he  affected  the  greatest  sur- 
prise and  sympathy,  declaring  be  would  never  rest  till  he  had  obtained  an 
order  for  my  release.  But  Jacob  soon  appeared  before  1  was  oommitted 
to  the  Bastille — revealed  the  entire  plot,  and  earnestly  besought  me  to 
exchange  clothes,  and  save  myself  while  there  was  yet  hope.  But  I  owed 
my  liberty  to  another.  Jacdb  had  made  known  the  chevalier's  treacheiy 
to  the  friends  of  Rosa,  and  an  order  of  the  dreaded  minister  set  me  firee. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  seek  D*Armincourt ;  but  he  had  fled.     A  few 

weeks  afterwards,   I  received  an  invitation  from  the ambassador; 

and  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  beholding  Rosa  and  Lady  L ,  and  of  being 

accepted  on  the  footing  of  a  lover.  What  was  my  horror,  then,  the  very 
next  day,  to  see  under  the  head  of  "  Case  of  Abduction,"  in  the  Moni" 
teur,  an  account  of  Rosa  having  been  carried  off  in  returning  late  in  the 
evening  through  the  "  Bois  de  Boulogne."  Having  heard  that  the 
chevalier  possessed  a  small  estate  and  cadtle  not  far  from  Amiens,  it  im- 
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mediately  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  thither  he  had  borne  his  prize. 
Love  and  vengeance  at  once  gave  wings  to  my  pursuit.  Arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  actually  there ;  and  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and  obtain  access  to  the  object  of  my  search,  I  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  labourer,  taking  my  faithful  Jacob  along  with  me.  To  his 
address  I  again  owed  the  means  of  conveying  a  letter  to  the  fur  prisoner, 
acquainting  her  with  my  presence  and  the  plan  arranged  for  her  escape. 
A  spot  in  the  adjacent  grounds,  close  to  which  a  carriage  and  four  were 
in  waiting,  was  indicated,  at  a  late  hour  the  ensuing  evening,  and  there  I 
impatiently  awaited  the  result  I  had  received  by  the  same  means  pro- 
posed by  Jacob  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  my  note,  assuring  me  that  she 
would  not  fail. 

Though  it  was  my  intention,  for  the  sake  of  Rosa,  to  avoid  an  open 
firacas  if  possible,  1  had  taken  the  precaution  that  we  should  be  bolii  well 
armed.  About  an  hour,  that  seemed  days,  after  we  had  taken  our  sta- 
tion, I  saw,  to  my  infinite  joy,  a  white  form,  glancing  here  and  there— 
now)  lost — ^now  flashing  bright  through  the  dusky  shade,  and  rapidly 
approaching.  By  the  quick  beating  of  my  heart,  the  same  wild  agita- 
tion I  had  felt  on  first  beholding  her,  I  knew  it  must  be  my  only  beloved 
one ;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  my  arms. 

"  Save  yourself,"  she  cried ;  "  he  will  kill  you — he  is  in  pursuit.** 

Even  as  she  spoke  a  shot  was  fired — another,  and  another.  As  I 
rushed  forward,  I  saw  the  lovely  being  I  adored  lifeless  at  my  feet,  while 
my  poor  devoted  servant  staggered  and  fell. 

I  caught  one  glance  of  a  demon  fiEU^,  as  I  thought,  mocking  and 
mowing  at  me  through  the  shadowy  trees,  rendered  more  indistinct  in 
the  gathering  nightfaJl — and  a  sneering  demoniac  laugh,  such  as  I  had 
once  before  heard,  fell  on  my  ear.  Was  it  real,  or  all  one  hideous 
dream  ?  For  it  seemed  as  if  ages  of  accumulated  horror  were  pressed 
into  that  one  fearful  moment.  I  dreamed  that  I  fired  again  and  again, 
as  I  at  last  reached  and  threw  myself  with  the  fury  of  outraged  love  and 
despair  upon  that  fiendlike  foe.  Nothing  could  resist  the  maniac  impulse 
— I  felt  my  sword  pierce  through  and  through  that  traitorous  rourd^- 
teeming  heart — I  could  not  exhaust  my  rage  even  upon  the  dead,  till  the 
sounds  of  rapid  feet  and  many  voices  scared  me  like  some  wild  beast  from 
his  hungry  feast.  I  fled  as  if  pursued  by  all  the  furies  which  I  had  let 
loose  at  every  gash  into  the  human  hell  of  that  whited  sepulchre — an 
infidel,  corrupt,  and  hard  abandoned  heart 

But  as  vainly  I  fled,  and  sought  balm  for  the  wounds  of  my  bleeding 
heart  in  war,  adventure,  and  travel.  No  forlorn  hope — ^no  wild  tempting 
of  fate,  brought  the  wished-for  rest  to  me.  The  only  flame  that  wmned 
the  cold,  dead  region  of  my  heart,  was  the  meeting  with  my  dear  old 
friend  and  faithful  to  the  last — the  showman  Jacob. 
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an  historical  ro&iance. 

Chapter  VI. 

This  narrative,  which  began  its  course  like  that  of  a  summer  sun,  in 
gladness  and  light,  is  fated  by  the  nature  of  the  times  and  the  events  of 
which  it  has  to  treat,  as  that  orb  often  is,  to  set  in  gloom  and  sadness. 
Gay  were  the  f^tes,  and  full  of  peace  and  joy  the  period  that  dawned  on. 
the  birth  of  our  herome;  but  the  intervening  years,  which  must  be  passed 
lightly  over  because  but  Httle  connected  with  her  history,  were  filled  with 
national  discords  and  evils^  which,  like  the  dark  clouds  gathering  on  the 
surface  of  the  angry  heavens,  seemed  foreboders  of  the  feiuful  storm  which 
was  destined  to  sweep  with  uncontrollable  fiuy  over  the  devoted  land-— 
to  bow  the  highest  and  to  crush  the  heads  of  the  lowly. 

Charles  V.,  bent  by  infirmities  and  premature  decay,  appears  rather  to 
have  suffered  the  sceptre  to  escape  from  a  hand  no  longer  able  to  hold  it, 
than,  as  he  would  have  persuaded  the  world  which  he  blinded  to  the  very 
dropping  of  the  curtain,  out  of  contempt  for  worldly  grandeur.  Many 
and  various,  indeed,  were  the  causes  attributed  to  this  last^  and  as  it  was 
considered,  most  extraordinary  event  that  closed  the  career  of  so  great  a 
man ;  but,  in  examining  facts  and  divesting  them  of  opinions,  it  would 
rather  seem  the  more  simple,  though  the  less  romantic  solution,  that 
nature  triumphed  at  last  over  the  conqueror  of  men,  and  that  he  felt  his 
sufferings  gradually  enslaving  his  soul.  Too  proud  to  let  so  mean  a  cause 
impair  a  fame  so  bright,  he  rather  chose  at  once  to  tear  it  from  the  page  of 
history  ere  harm  should  befall  it ;  it  was  nobly  thought^  though,  perhaps, 
unadvisedly  done. 

Having,  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  pomp,  divested  himself  of  all 
his  worldly  possessions — which  he  shared  between  his  son  and  brother- 
he  retired  to  a  convent  in  Spain  with  barely  a  sufficient  midntenance, 
which,  it  would  seem  was  not  even  regularly  paid  by  his  ungrateful  heirs. 
His  sisters,  the  Queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  followed  him  to  that 
country;  and  on  the  third  year  after  their  departure  from  the  Netherlands 
they  had  all  three  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  Philip  found  himself  entirely 
left  to  his  own  resources  in  the  government  of  a  country  which,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  he  could  neither  understand  nor  appreciate. 

That  Philip  was  a  man  who,  in  whatever  path  of  life  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  walk,  would  have  been  bad,  no  one  who  examines  his  character  closely, 
and  the  passions  by  which  he  was  governed,  can  doubt;  and  it  seems  un- 
avoidable that  he  should  prove,  as  he  eventually  did,  a  cruel  and  an  impo« 
litic  monarch.  A  passionate  desire  for  power  and  a  jealousy  of  all  who 
appear  in  the  least  degree  to  encroach  upon,  or  slight  it — a  poverty  of 
mind  and  intellect  which  makes  a  man  suspicious,  and  even  envious  of 
those  who  display  greater  talents  than  he  feels  conscious  of  possessing— 
these  are  defects,  alas,  too  common  to  human  nature,  and  are  often  found 
to  embitter  domestic  happiness  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  but 
whereas  in  such  cases  they  only  blight  the  existence  of  a  few,  when  they 
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appear  in  one  in  whom  uncontrolled  power  is  vested,  thousands  are  con- 
demned to  mourn  and  perish  for  the  constitutional  defects  of  one  man. 

Tliere  were,  besides,  other  causes  that  must  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases^ 
have  led  to  results  more  or  less  painfuL  Philip  had  no  slight  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  that  portion  of  his  fair  inheritance 
which  his  fiather  had  most  recommended  to  his  care.  The  first,  the 
fi^atest,  the  unconquerable  one  was  his  being  a  stranger.  Neither  the 
nearts  of  his  people  nor  his  own  could  pass  that  rubicon  and  meet  half- 
way. His  fadier  had  stood  in  a  somewnat  amilar  predicament  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  had  not  always  considered  UiemseWes  fairly  treated 
by  him.  A  Fleming  by  birth,  his  affections  had  remained  true  to  hit 
country;  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  had  in  all  things  been  preferred 
to  the  proud  Castillians;  now  the  time  was  arrived  for  the  triumph  c^  the 
latter,  and,  in  their  turn,  the  Flemish  nobles  were  overiooked,  if  not  ac- 
tually disliked. 

Everything  in  the  Low  Countries  was  calculated  to  displaee  and  di^^;ast 
the  young  monarch.  The  very  system  of  the  government,  as  it  had  beeo 
transmitted  to  the  dififerent  states  by  their  sovereigpis  previous  to  their 
being  united  under  one  sceptre,  was  most  irksome  to  his  feelings.  Eveiy- 
where  his  stubborn  will  found  a  check.  The  rights  of  the  states  seemed 
an  infring^ement  of  his  own. 

A  writer  of  the  time  compares,  quaintly  enough,  the  r^tive  sitoatMNi 
in  which  the  sovereigpi  and  the  people  of  this  countiy  stood  towards  each 
other  in  consequence  of  the  great  liberties  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  to  that  of  a  well-reguJAted  union,  where  the  privileges  of  either  in* 
dividual  are  so  deariy  denned  that  neither  can  transgress  with  impunity. 
This  may  be  a  very  happy  state  of  things  with  well-disposed  parties;  mit 
if  the  menoffe  were  to  consist  of  a  Mahomedan  husband  and  a  Chriitiaa 
wife,  the  difference  of  opinions  entertained  by  the  parties  as  to  the  just 
limits  of  power  would  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  the  good  understanding 
between  tnem.  The  Netherlands,  indeed,  were  not  unHke  a  sood-oatured, 
easy/raw^  that  only  wanted  a  little  himiouring  to  so  right,  but,  like  most 
women,  were  easily  roused  to  contention.  Philip,  however,  preferred  the 
oorb  to  &e  snaffle  in  all  his  dealings  with  manJdnd,  and  he  soon  tried 
how  hr  he  might  proceed  with  the  changes  and  irmovations  he  was  de* 
termined  to  introduce. 

He  first  essayed  to  place  Spaniards  in  office  and  situations  of  tmst^  a 
measure  which  the  laws  of  the  country  prohibited.  It  was  an  eneroadi* 
ment  upon  the  privileges  he  had  sworn  to  respect  Nor  was  his  endea- 
vour  attended  with  success.  The  three  powers  which  composed  tlie  states^ 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  towns,  all  opposed  it 
with  equal  fimmess,  and  the  King  had  the  humiliation  to  be  obliged  to 
give  up  a  point  which  policy  should  have  forbidden  him  to  attempt. 

War  with  France,  wnich  had  been  distasrt;eful,  and  even  harrassing,  to 
tiie  Flemings,  after  having  lasted,  with  short  intermissions,  for  many 
years,  was  at  length  brought  to  a  dose.  This  much-desired  even^ 
attributable  [to  the  decisive  victories  gained  by  the  king's  party,  wis 
chiefly  due  to  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  Count  of  Egrannt,  for  whost 
serrices  Philip  affected  as  much  gratitude  as  the  nation  really  felt.  The 
Spazush  troops,  however,  yet  lingered  in  their  garrisons,  although  peaoa 
put  an  end  to  every  ostensible  reason  for  detaining  them;  and  tha 
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Flemings  w«re  not  slow  in  seizing  upon  this  subject  of  disooatent,  against 
which  they  loudly  protested. 

The  d^uredatoiy,  oyerbeaiing,  and  oppressive  conduct  of  these  troops 
was  the  cause  oi  as  much  suffering  and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  o£ 
iiie  towns  and  proyinces  as  the  presence  of  a  conquering  army  could  haTe 
been ;  and  the  king  was  obliged,  at  Ghent,  to  listen  to  a  truth  firom  the 
lips  of  the  Syndic  a£  that  town  wbich  his  courtiers  would  htLve  little  cared 
to  breathe  in  his  ear. 

*'  What  need,''  said  he,  boldly,  ^*  have  we  of  foreigners  among  us,  that 
neighbouriDg  nations  may  think  we  are  too  foolish  or  too  weak  to  defend 
our  own  frontiers?  We  deserre  not,  nor  will  we  incur  such  blame.  Let 
Ifae  strangers  depart  from  among  us ;  we  need  them  not." 

'^  I  suppose,*'  relied  the  king,  "  the  next  thing  I  shall  hear  will  be  a 
desire  that  I  also  depart,  for  I,  too,  am  a  straneper."  And  he  left  the 
council  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  silence,  for  what  he  had  just  said  had  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart. 

It  was,  bowers,  necessary  to  the  secret  purposes  of  Philip  that  these 
tro<ms  should  not  be  withdrawn,  and  he  still  retained  them  in  the  Nether^ 
lands,  under  specious  pretences,  contenting  himself  with  soothing  the 
general  irritation  by  fair  promises. 

However  much  the  individual  characters  of  princes  and  rulers  may 
modify  their  piinciples  of  government,  there  is  one  great  truth  which  iB 
worthy  of  remadk.  Contemporary  monarohs,  like  contemporary  subjects, 
are  generally  actuated  by  the  same  rules  of  policy,  and  pursue  the  same 
objects ;  and  as  there  is  ever  an  esprit  du  Steele,  which  tends  to  one 
point,  so  there  is  an  esprit  des  gouvememens^  which  tends,  as  mudi  aa 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  The  great  aim  of  Charles  V,  and  of  Philip  11.^ 
ois  son,  was  to  crush  the  budding  reform  of  an  antiquated  religion  wnich, 
like  all  establishments  of  long  standing,  required  punfication  and  revision; 
but  such  an  attempt  seemed,  to  the  fiematic  zeal  of  the  period,  a  monstrous 
innovationy  threatening  to  bring  others  in  its  course — as  dangerous  and 
hostile  to  the  authority  of  princes  as  this  was  likdy  to  prove  to  that  of 
prelates.  Hence  we  see  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  sons,  Mary  of 
England,  and  so  many  minor  princes,  resisting  this  reformation  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power ;  and  in  comparing  these  means  we  shall  invariably 
find  them  the  same.  The  cabinets  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  were 
governed  by  the  same  crafty,  doubling,  shifting  spirit.  Falsehood,  pre* 
yarication  of  every  kind,  secret  assassination,  or  a  public  execution,  were 
the  measures  to  which  they  alike  resorted.  So  ordinary  a  tactic  was  it 
in  those  times  to  play  on  one  party  against  another,  and  to  turn  to 
account  every  private  hatred  or  jealousy,  that  we,  the  impartial  posterity, 
cannot  understand  how  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  the  best  could  have 
fiallen  victims  to  so  stale  a  trick* 

Upon  such  principles  rested  the  entire  superstructure  of  Philip's  pohcy 
in  the  Netherlands.  To  destroy,  first,  the  new  religion,  whose  pure 
dawning  light  seemed  as  offensive  in  his  eyes,  and  those  of  his  allies,  at 
though  it  had  been  the  rude  glare  of  a  general  conflag^tion ;  and,  in 
zepressing  it,  permitting  but  that  one  object  to  become  visible;  to  curtail^ 
and  ultimately  destroy,  the  liberties  of  the  Low  Countries;  these  were  the 
yiews  he  had  at  heart.  Charles  V.  had  thought  to  effect  this  by  intro- 
ducing the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
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permitted  himself  to  be  overruled  by  the  representations  of  bis  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  He  had,  however,  enacted  penal  laws  of  sach  extra- 
ordinary severity  against  heretics  (as  those  of  the  new  sect  were  called 
during  its  first  struggles  for  existence),  that  where  these  could  be  accepted 
and  put  in  force,  the  resistance  to  the  inquisition  must  seem  rather  % 
matter  of  jealousy  of  prerogative  than  of  humanity. 

The  Low  Countries  bore  with  the  penal  laws,  because  the  execution  of 
them  was  vested  in  native  authorities ;  but  they  would  suffer  notiiing 
foreign  to  take  root  in  their  soil.  The  bishops  were  those  to  whom  all 
inquiry  in  religious  matters  was  especially  committed;  but  they  were 
few,  and,  being  countrymen  of  the  delinquents — although  we  can  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  a  supposition — were  probably  suspected  of 
being  too  lenient ;  and  Philip  determined  to  create  a  new  set^  invested 
with  more  extensive  powers,  more  independent  of  the  secular  arm  than 
heretofore,  and  thus  gradually  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, which  he  was  determined  to  introduce  one  day  into  the  Netherlands, 
Dominicans,  auto  dafe,  and  all.  But,  cautious  in  his  approaches  towards 
this  great  aim,  he  gave  the  people  fair  promises,  and  resolved  upon 
leaving  the  difficult  task  of  furthering  his  designs  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
to  whom  he  should  delegate  his  power.  For  this  situation  two  com- 
petitors offered  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  birth  and  popularity — the  Princes  of  Orange  and  of 
Gavres,  commonly  called  Count  of  Egmont.  The  first  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  by  right  of  his  territory  of  Orange,  in  France,  and 
was  much  considered  by  the  mass,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  muni- 
ficence, and  the  favour  extended  towards  him  by  the  late  emperor. 
By  the  more  reflective  he  was  equally  valued  for  early  talent,  which 
had  been  ripened  by  his  training  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  V.  The 
Count  of  Egmont  was  yet  dearer  to  the  people.  No  less  illustrious 
by  birth  and  alliances  than  the  former — the  favourite  of  the  day — ^the 
victor  whose  laurels  were  yet  green — to  whom  the  people  thought  them- 
selves chiefly  indebted  for  the  peace  they  prized  so  highly — a  man  of 
manners  most  bland — a  scarce  merit  in  those  days — his  fame  was  the 
theme  upon  which  all  loved  to  dilate — ^his  person  the  idol  of  all  hearts. 
Between  these  two,  therefore,  the  chances  were  imagined  to  lie.  But 
little  did  those  know  Philip  who  gave  this  matter  such  consideration. 
Never  could  it,  for  a  single  moment,  have  entered  the  thoughts  of  the 
suspicious  monarch,  to  appoint  either  the  consummate  politician,  or  the 
successful  soldier,  to  a  place  of  such  high  trust. 

Many,  indeed,  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
his  cousin,  had  every  right  to  expect  to  be  named  Regent  of  the  NeUier- 
lands,  as  a  recompense  for  her  strenuous  exertions  to  accompliflh  the 
much-wished-for  peace  with  France.  This,  too,  was  erroneous.  Philip 
had,  in  his  half-sister  Margaret  (daus^hter  of  the  emperor  by  a  noUe 
daraoiselle  of  the  name  of  Vanguest),  the  wife  of  Octavio  Famese, 
Prince  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  ail  he  could  have  sought  for  or  desired. 
Her  son  an  hostage  in  his  hands ;  her  husband's  estates  within  his  gran; 
a  portion  of  them,  wrenched  from  him  by  the  emperor,  held  out  as  toe 
possible  price  of  satisfactory  services — these  considerations  must  make 
her  a  tool  in  his  hand — a  slave  to  his  will ;  whilst  her  firm,  active  mio<l, 
and  great  knowledge  of  affairs,  ensured  her  being  an  able  one.  Hit 
choice,  he  imagined,  would  be  fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  woild  hj 
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her  high  rank  aiid  close  consanguinity  with  himself,  and  likely  to  flatter 
the  Nether  landers,  horn  as  she  was  amongst  them.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken. AH  parties  were  satisfied  except  the  two  candidates  for  the 
place  she  was,  henceforth,  to  fill,  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  of  Gravres, 
who  never  could  forget,  nor  forgive,  the  disappointment  their  ambition 
had  met  with. 

The  king  received  the  Duchess  of  Parma  with  every  possible  show  of 
respect.  He  hastened  to  form  her  privy-council  in  the  manner  he 
thought  most  advisable,  empowering  her,  in  case  of  great  difficulty,  to 
assemble  around  her,  and  appeal  for  help  and  advice  to,  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  He  invested  her,  in  short,  with  every  outward 
appearance  of  power;  but,  in  his  secret  heart  incapable  of  reposing  con- 
fidence in  any  one,  he  left  her,  as  chief  counsellor,  one  who  had  long^ 
been  a  favourite  with  his  father — a  man  of  obscure  origin,  Anthony 
Perrenot,  of  Granvella,  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Car- 
dinal Granvella — to  whose  guidance  the  princess  was  given  to  under- 
stand she  was  in  great  measure  to  submit.  He  gave  her  secret  instruc- 
tions to  inaugurate  the  new  hishops,  of  whom  Granvella  was  one,  and  to 
re-establish  in  full  vigour  the  penal  laws,  which  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
disuse.  He  named  the  highest  of  the  Flemish  nobility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  different  provinces.  The  Spanish  soldiery  he  left  under  the 
command  of  Orange  and  of  Egmont,  in  the  hope  that  the  popularity  of 
the  leaders  would  somewhat  soften  the  hatred  entertained  for  the  men, 
and,  with  many  fair  promises,  not  one  of  which  he  kept  or  meant  to 
keep,  he  bade  the  Netherlands,  their  grey  skie?,  and  stubborn  hearts, 
what  he  inwardly  determined  should  be  an  eternal  farewell,  and  de- 
parted, leaving  a  woman  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  he  had  created 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  face. 

These  would  have  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  required  and 
drawn  out  the  best  abilities  of  the  princess ;  but  they  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  Granvella.  Although  his  worst  enemies 
could  not  deny  the  real  genius  for  affairs,  and  the  distinguished  talents 
of  this  man,  yet  not  even  his  best  friends  and  supporters  could  gloss 
over  the  harsh,  and  every  way  unamiable  traits  of  his  character.  He 
displayed  in  his  conduct  all  the  overbearing  presumption  of  a  parvenu ; 
and  the  nobles,  disgusted  at  having  to  endure  this  from  one  of  so  mean 
an  origin,  treated  him  with  contempt,  which  he  repaid  with  hatred. 
Thus  the  breach  daily  grew  wider.  Party-spirit  rose  at  length  to  so 
high  a  pitch  that  most  of  the  privy-council  refused  to  take  their  seats, 
pleading,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to 
go  through  what  could  be  called  nothing  but  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
every  subject  placed  before  them  for  examination  having  been  previously 
judged,  and  decided  upon,  by  Margaret  and  Granvella.  This  was,  in- 
deed, so  true,  that  the  latter  even  went  the  length  of  marking  those 
parts  of  the  king's  letters  with  which  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  the 
council  should  be  made  acquainted.  In  vain  did  the  boldest  and  highest 
among  them — the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts  of  Egpmont  and  De 
Horn — write  to  the  king,  to  entreat  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  minister; 
be  was  still  supported  by  his  sovereign. 

The  discontent  of  the  higher  classes  spread  like  wildfire  amongst  the 
lower;  and  scorn,  derision,  and  insult,  met  the  hated  Granvella  at  every 
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step.  In  his  public  and  his  private  feelings  he  was  equally  wounded.  All 
the  disorders  to  which  the  enfcNrcing  of  the  edicts  against  the  Protestants 
had  given  rise,  the  obstinate  refusal  of  some  towns  to  receive  the  new 
bishops,  the  rebellious  opposition  of  others,  the  discontent  prevailing 
throughout  all  classes,  in  short,  were  openly  laid  to  his  charge.  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  Horn  declared  themselves  his  most  inveterate  opponents, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  league  which  was  now  formed 
against  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults,  seeing  that  his  presence  ex- 
asperated all  parties  to  such  a  degree  that  the  nobles  abandoned  the 
council,  and  neglected  their  charges  as  governors  of  provinces;  and  that 
she,  alone,  unsupported,  and  very  indiH'ereutly  provided  with  money, 
could  not  even  attempt  to  stem  the  disorders  daily  increasing,  Margaret 
herself  was  compelled  to  write  to*her  brother  urging  the  recall  of  the  un« 
popular  minister. 

The  people  of  Antwerp  represented  to  the  king,  by  letters  and  by 
deputies,  that  the  new  measures,  if  enforced,  would  drive  the  foreign 
merchants — most  of  whom  were  of  the  reformed  church  ~  from  among 
them,  and  that  their  departure,  followed  as  it  must  unavoidably  be  by 
numerous  ^nigrations,  and  the  total  want  of  public  credit  and  confidence^ 
would  ruin  the  town.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  they  might  be  exempt, 
in  some  d^pree,  from  the  severity  of  the  laws.  They  succeeded  beyond 
their  hopes,  and  were  permitted  to  remain,  as  before,  unmolested  by  the 
new  bishops ;  but  the  penal  laws  were  not  revoked,  and  the  dread  of 
religious  persecutions,  and  the  bloody  tragedies  that  were  daily  enacted 
before  their  ^yes,  drove  shoals  of  foreigners,  and  many  native  merchants 
from  their  splendid  establishments  ;  and  the  general  discontent — which 
was  fast  settling  into  a  deeper  feeling — was  fostered  by  the  angry 
nobility. 

To  all  this  the  regent  saw  no  possibility  of  providing  a  remedy,  so 
long  as  Granvella,  a  being  equally  odious  to  all  parties,  remained  in 
power ;  and  Philip  was  at  kngth  obliged  to  give  up  the  point,  and  recall 
the  minister.  But  this  measure  came  all  too  late.  In  vain  did  the 
nobles  re-appear  at  the  council,  and  devote  their  niglitly  vigik  to  the 
afGurs  of  state ;  the  time  had  gone  by  when  things  might  have  been 
l)ronght  back  to  their  former  order.  The  ferment  was  not  be  calmed ; 
and  the  religious  persecutions,  pursued  with  increased  zeal,  revolted 
every  generous  spirit,  every  heart  susceptible  of  humanity,  whether  it 
beat  in  a  Catholic  bosom  or  in  one  of  the  reformed  faith. 

The  wise  and  the  good  among  the  nobility  took  compasaioa  on  the 
sufferings  of  their  countrymen,  which  called  loudly  for  redress.  Egmont 
went  to  Spain,  at  the  request  alike  of  the  regent  and  the  king,  to  lay 
before  him  the  grievances  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  nation  were  fixed  upon  the  issve.  He  was  received  in  a  manner 
likely  to  blind,  if  not  actually  to  win  him  over.  £vety  means  of  flatter* 
ing  his  personal  vanity,  or  of  engaginsp  his  intercats,  wero  retorted  to; 
and  promises,  as  usiuil,  were  lavished  upon  him.  Bat  oil  his  rtiom 
home  he  dinoiveied  that  he  had  been  merdly  &wned  upon  to  keep  the 
nation  qaic* ;  that  the  sovereigii  n^  owed  him  so  mvch  had  playea  him 
false — had  tried  to  wither  his  bright  fame  by  raisinr  flsspicions  agaimt 
him  in  tha  boeom  o£  his  co«»tiym«a«  This  roused  Uie  aobU  Emont's 
just  indsgnatioi^  and  was  a  dear  deoMMferaktoa  ia  aU  partiM  of  m  ine- 
vocability  of  the  king  s  designs. 
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The  minds  of  the  people  were  now  more  irritated  than  ever.  Philip 
bad  tried,  hut  in  vain,  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  of  which  he  was 
determined  to  prove  himself  the  champion,  into  his  Italian  states.  They 
represented  to  him  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  it  where  there  were  no 
heretics,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point.  The  same  result, 
about  the  same  period,  attended  the  pope's  endeavoiu^  to  introduce  it  at 
Venice.  The  Venetians  replied  they  would  punish  heretics,  but  not  in 
Spanish.  Not  deterred  by  these  failures,  Philip  now  resolved,  under  the 
name  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  force  it  upon  the 
Netherlands. 

The  Low  Countries  had  by  this  time  suffered  much  and  long.  They 
had  resisted  as  mildly  as  their  necessities  would  allow  them,  but  human 
patience  has  its  boundaries;  and  tliis  last,  most  arbitrary  act,  overstepped 
them  alL  No  spirit,  however  dull  and  tame — no  heart,  however  cold-— 
could  submit  to  the  overwhelming  miseries  with  which  this  cruel  edict 
threatened  the  land.  An  unwise,  an  unfeeling  monarch  had  lain  on 
them  woes  so  grievous  that  even  rebellion  could  not  make  their  lot  worse, 
but  gave  them  at  least  a  chance  of  throwing  off  a  yoke  too  galling  to  be 
borne.  If  ever  a  people  was  driven  to  justifiable  despair,  it  was  the 
Flemings,  under  Philip  II.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  tornado  does 
the  nature  of  this  tale  compel  us  to  take  up  again  our  narrative. 


VALDARNO;  OR,  THE  ORDEAL  OF  ART-WORSHIP. 

A     BIOGRAPHY. 

^Ibe  ^tecmtts. 

Chapter  I. 

Calm  was  the  hour,  and  soft  the  air, 
When  last  I  paced  those  heights  alone: 

Calm  was  the  hour,  all  nature  fair, 
When  last  there  with  my  lovely  one. 

Since,  sorrow's  drifting  gloom  hath  moved. 

Like  cypress  shade,  o'er  all  I  loved. 

From  Bello  Sgoardo  I  beheld 
Palace,  and  tower,  and  shrine  below, 

Where  Art  her  native  court  had  held 
Since  Amo  first  was  heard  to  flow. 

There  stood  the  pleasant  olive  grove. 

And  by  me  was  my  early  love. 

Alone,  I  seek  the  heights  once  more, 

And  see  the  olive  grove  again; 
Not  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore; 

And  joylcw  ia  Valdamo^a  pUin ! 
For,  with  a  sigh,  I  vacant  see 
The  spot  where  onoe  she  stood  by  me. 
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Her  glance  was  as  a  beam  diyine, 

A  light  to  all  on  which  it  bent: 
Now  in  each  palace,  tower,  and  shrine, 

I  but  behold  her  monument; 
And  the  loved  vision  from  me  cast, 
With  one  sad  look  upon  the  past. 

As  the  once  bright  prospect  of  happiness  receded — ^the  outline  of  whose 
declining  shades  thus  nung  on  the  horizon — ^the  phantom  was  replaced  by 
thoughts  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  visions  of  fame.  But  despite  the 
celebrity  of  my  friend,  which  every  day  rang  in  my  ears,  I  entertained  no 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  comic  strain,  charming  as  were  its  productions. 
Imaginative  minds  have  above  all  others  a  sense  of  the  absurd,  and  take 
pleasure  in  amusing  the  world  with  their  light  humour.  Are  not  the 
professed  wits,  however,  obliged  to  drink  for  the  occasion  ?  Their  gifts  are 
enviable,  although  as  age  comes  on  their  cleverness  fails,  while  their  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  grows  more  inveterate ;  and  thence  is  the  stroke  of  wit 
and  of  palsy  often  associated  in  the  same  grimace. 

In  society,  I  enjoyed  both  wit  and  laughter,  and  contributed  my  fair 
portion  to  the  general  fund  of  amusement :  but  when  1  sat  down  to  write, 
a  sort  of  spell  crossed  me ;  I  was  at  once  imperturbably  serious.  And 
then  I  believed  earnestness  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything  on  earth, 
from  the  vaticinations  of  the  bard  down  to  the  joyous  shout  of  the 
drunkard.  Though  I  might  revel  in  the  choicest  wit,  it  was  yet  only 
ephemeral  nectar ;  its  laughter  ever  reverberated  less  distantly  thai 
thought  along  the  galleries  of  a  future ;  for  the  migrating  soul,  after 
passing  its  last  echo,  might  travel  on,  far  on,  amidst  the  noiseless  man- 
sions of  meditation ! 

Angus  did  not  come  according  to  his  engagement,  and  my  sister  still 
delayed ;  so  time  passed  heavily  with  me  in  thinking  over  the  things 
which  should  have  been  done. 

My  mornings  were  spent  with  Thanatos,  concerning  whom  certain 
hints  that  I  had  received  from  Angus  led  me  to  suspect  him  of  crime. 
Though  full  proof  was  wanting  of  guilt,  his  presence  was  distasteful  to 
me ;  and  so  small  was  my  respect  for  him,  that  I  did  not  fail  to  visit  him 
with  my  anger  on  every  occasion,  whatever  it  might  have  been  that 
annoyed  me.  The  vengeance  due  to  others,  and  yet  to  be  paid,  those 
who  should  have  been  deemed  too  fragile  to  bear  it,  was  thus  meanwhile 
wreaked  upon  his  head. 

At  this  period  I  was  far  from  well:  all  things  appeared  provokingly 
quiet,  and  to  invite  me  into  inordinate  action.  The  succeeding  scenes 
will  afford  a  better  illustration  of  the  state  in  which  my  mind  then  was, 
than  can  be  supplied  by  any  other  description. 

**  Open  that  drawer,"  I  said  to  Thanatos  one  morning,  after  having 
dictated  the  above  verses.  He  found  it  locked.  "  No,  not  that/'  I  con- 
tinued ;  *'  the  one  under  it — ^is  that  locked  too  ?** 

**  It  is,"  replied  he. 

"  Here  is  the  key,  then." 

**  It  does  not  fit/*  replied  he. 

"  Try  it  upside  down." 

'<  It  is  no  use,"  said  he,  still  fumblmg  at  the  key-hole. 

'*  Blow  into  it,  and  try  once  more." 

He  obeyed,  with  no  better  success.  I  then  added,  with  subdued  saicasD, 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  pick  it?" 
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Observing  that  these  words  were  delivered  in  a  tone  of  irony,  he  looked 
circumspectly  towards  where  I  stood,  as  if  to  learn  whether  my  manner 
also  was  one  of  suspicion.  But  my  back  had  been  turned  upon  him  while 
yet  I  spoke,  under  the  conjecture  that  he  would  seek  in  my  face  a  mean- 
ing. Shortly  after  this,  I  set  him  his  daily  task,  with  a  countenance 
marked  by  inquietude,  and  he  was  for  a  moment  cast  down ;  but  his  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  was  such,  it  did  not  long  keep  under,  but  as  a  float 
which  rises  to  the  surface  as  quickly  as  it  is  struck  beneath,  was  soon  as 
buoyant  as  ever.  He  had  more  than  once  scattered  about  verses  of  his 
own,  the  sentiments  of  which  gave  proof  of  intellect ;  a  quality  that  he 
now  turned  against  me  by  realising  an  icy  indifference  of  demeanour 
while  I  dictate  to  him  my  own  impassioned  compositions. 

I  was  engaged  in  hastening  a  work  of  fiction  through  the  press  at  the 
time  which  I  allude  to,  and  the  following  scene  will  supply  another  ex- 
ample of  the  dialogues  which  passed  between  me  and  my  secretary  on  this 
occasion. 

**  Will  you  not  condescend  to  place  your  name  in  the  title-page  of 
your  book?*'  inquired  Thanatos. 

''  My  name  will  not  appear,"  I  replied. 
'^  Dare  I  ask  the  motive  of  this  decision  ?*'  he  resumed. 
"  You  would  not  comprehend  it  if  I  told  you." 

**  There  you  mistake  my  powers,'*  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  humility : 
''  though  it  DC  little  that  I  can  originate,  it  is  much  that  I  can  understand, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  explanation.*' 

^*  An  anonymous  act  may  be  an  offering  to  the  known,  of  gifts  en- 
trusted to  one  by  the  unknown,"  said  I. 

''  But  the  Unknown  always  has  been  revealed  to  higher  sense,"  observed 
Thanatos. 

"  Not  to  many.*' 

^*  His  name  is  at  least  known  to  all  civilised  men,"  he  replied. 
*'  You  deem,  then,  that  I  should  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar, 
and  inscribe  my  name  in  letters,  forgetfid  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  ?" 

Thanatos  would  have  replied,  but  I  walked  up  to  him  with  measured 
stride,  and  drowned  his  voice  in  mine. 

"  Silence,  thou  menial !"  I  continued ;  '*  be  it  thy  task  to  listen,  as  well 
as  to  obey.  Learn  that  the  expansible  soul,  even  in  heathens,  finds  the 
apostolic  office  its  destiny ;  its  commission  to  proclaim  aloud  what  the 
unknown  utters  within  it.  But  while  gifts  of  prophecy  thus  spring  up 
like  boiling  fountains  within  the  soul,  were  it  not  vanity  m  a  mere  man  to 
give  his  name,  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  the  body,  unto  that  which  has 
its  source  in  immortality  ?  If  the  work  be  one  of  the  few  creations  which 
were  framed  by  antecedent  decree,  let  science  explore,  let  research  bring 
to  light  what  was  never  known  before  to  public  honour.  The  appellation 
by  which  a  family  is  distinguished  is  but  a  private  sign ;  but  the  same 
given  to  glorious  actions  has  no  longer  the  limited  sense  it  had,  but 
becomes  vast  and  effulgent." 

This  address  terrified  Thanatos,  and  some  time  before  it  was  concluded 
he  had  escaped  from  his  seat,  and  retired  to  various  parts  of  the  room  to 
elude  my  pursuit. 

My  passions  now  much  excited,   I  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  taxing 
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Thanatos  with  crime,  afforded  the  opportunity  bj  the  Tenes  of  his  to 
which  I  have  recently  alladed. 

<^  Is  this  your  handwritiog  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  held  out  tibe  scn^  of  paper 
an  which  the  ^rerses  were  written. 

"  It  isy"  he  replied^  with  a  forced  smile.  ^'  I  can  rest  eonient  with  the 
pale  glory  of  being  self- known." 

"  indeed!"  said  I,  with  mock  incrednlity.  ^*  1  perceive  it  k  an  address 
to  himself  by  the  fratricide." 

Thanatos  burned  with  rage.  ^' Where  did  you  find  it,"  said  he. 
*^  However,  you  may  read  it — a  mere  passing  ^ught^  springing  up  in 
the  interval  of  severer  duties." 

'^  It  has  merit,"  I  said,  '^  and  appears  to  me  written  widi  the  fi>zoe  of 
truth,  if  not  of  inspiration." 

He  blu^ed  again,  and  as  often  turned  pale  with  anger.  When  I  saw 
him  in  this  helpless  plight,  my  compassion  was  awakened,  and  I  thoa|^ 
that  the  cautions  given  me  by  Angus  might  after  all  be  unfoiinded. 

'^  Forgive  me,"  I  said ;  *'  your  feelings  are  hurt  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  distress  you.    Indeed,  my  temper  is  not  good,  as  it  onoe 


Go  to  Montecatino,  the  physician,  and  b^  him  to  rait  me.     He,  by 


means   of  his  sacred  art,    will  soften   the    irascibility  under 
labour." 

Thanatos  was  at  £he  point  of  departure,  when,  beckoning  him  to 
return,  I  said,  ^*  Gio  forth  this  morning  and  summon  the  <ntiseiis  to  an 
entertainment  on  the  fifteenth  night  £rom  the  present.  Invite  the 
Antinori,  the  Ricasoli,  the  Valori,  the  Guicciardini,  the  Ridolfi,  the 
Muruspini,  the  Accolti,  the  Scali,  the  Braciolini,  the  Strozzi)  the  Pittt; 
and,  if  any  of  them  be  in  the  city,  the  RuceUai,  the  Salviati,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Palleschi  party.  Indeed,  no  one  need  be  overlooked  who  has 
leisure  and  good  breeding.  As  a  guide  to  you,  there  are  some  hun- 
dred names  outside,  which  appear  to  have  been  left  at  the  palace  gate 
since  my  return  home.  In  the  New  Market,  you  will  be  met  by  Gnfk, 
Albanian,  Turk,  Frank,  and  Moor,  for  the  merchants  assemble  then. 
Bid  all  come  who  will ;  and  say  I  desire  to  introduce  my  sister  to  a  civde 
at  once  wide  and  worthy  to  behold  her  beauty.  Let  every  ddicacj  be  in 
constant  readiness,  from  midnight  to  the  hour  of  dawn.  The  deooratioiis, 
too,  let  be  such  as  to  befit  the  occasion.  Yet  one  more  word.  You 
know  Montecatino,  the  physician  ?  Be  sure  to  invite  him.  Bid  him  aba 
visit  me  to-day,  at  sunset." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  was  at  the  door  of  a  young  artist,  called 
I^ombino,  who  tived  in  the  Via  Larga.  I  desired  to  acoosnplish  a 
double  end  by  this  visit  He  was  within,  his  home  among  painted  hands 
strewn  upon  floors,  landscapes  suspended  in  air,  letters  and  books 
upon  tables  which  were  never  dusted,  and  figures  and  bnsli  in  plastR', 
standing  for  their  likeness  in  comers  or  on  shelves.  By  tha  winamr  aa 
easel  stood,  like  a  throne,  and  there  the  monarch  was  at  woik  with  brodi 
and  palette — not  a  real  creator,  but  rather  a  solitaiy  derk  in  an  offioe  of 
creation's  works. 

^  Come  to  the  Aula  Palace,  fifteen  nights  hence,  to  a  gsand  antsrtain- 
ment,"  I  said;  ^^  and  if  you  know  any  peasant  as  gimoeiak  as  yaofssl^ 
and  as  good-looking,  bnng  him  with  you.  I  have  reasons  lor  tUi 
request. 
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*^  The  latter,*'  repKed  the  azttsty  ^  I  can  readilj  fumisL  Indeed,  so 
beautiful  is  he  to  imom  I  allude,  that  to  -  eatertain  the  notion  of  e^er 
matting  the  graces  of  his  person,  would  be  laughaUe.  When  you  see 
him  you  will  say  so  too." 

**The  dresses,"  I  said,  ''will  be  those  of  tiie  last  century,  with  which, 
of  course,  neither  you  nor  the  youth  yon  speak  of  can  be  provided. 
Spare  no  expense;  tne  cost  is  mine.  I  refuse  all  thanks.  Farewell ! — 
«i>k»  you  will  accooipany  me  in  a  Wlc." 

Not  long  afW  ihia  conversation  had  been  held  between  us,  we  were  in 
the  street,  and  close  upon  the  suburbs.  We  went  out  at  the  Porta  San 
Gallo,  then  ascended  the  road  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  Fiesole. 

''  You  clearly  understand  me.  I  require  a  peasant  who  speaks  die 
purest  Tuscan ;  of  manners  simple  and  attractive ;  and  of  such  a  one  the 
face  must  necessarily  be  beautiful,  or  nature  would  b^e  her8el£  Tell  me, 
IS  such  truly  to  be  found  ?** 

We  were  passing  the  Villa  Falmieri  as  I  spoke,  when  the  gate,  which 
is  to  the  left,  opened  slowly,  and  a  young  man  stood  before  us.  I  was 
struck  with  his  looks,  and  was  led  to  say,  ''  Chance  here  presents  us  with 
the  realisation  of  our  utmost  wishes ;  let  us  address  him,  and  hear  the 
mother  tongue.** 

*'  It  is  the  very  man  himself,*'  said  the  artist,  as  the  peasant  approadied 
him.     "  His  name  is  Moro." 

They  entered  into  conversation,  and  I  Hstened,  while  all  three  of  us 
letumed  to  the  artist's  house.  The  peasant  was  free  from  embarrassment 
when  I  addressed  him,  and  made  reply  with  a  rapid  fluency  of  speech, 
the  sentiment  of  which  gave  play  to  features  of  unique  beauty. 

''  Surely,"  thought  I,  *'  my  sister  could  love  this  man,  or  at  least  be 
attracted  by  him  from  another.  When  dressed  gaudily,  he  would  sur- 
pass, in  outward  appearance,  every  prince  in  Florence." 

After  a  time,  I  was  once  more  alone  with  the  artist.  He  asked  if  he 
had  exaggerated  the  peasant's  personal  advantages.  I  replied,  that 
description  could  not  reach,  much  less  flatter,  a  countenance  so  new  and 
expressive.  He  then  told  me  that  he  employed  him  as  a  model.  I  sug- 
gested a  Spanish  dress  for  him,  which  the  artist  approved:  and,  finally, 
I  cautioned  him  to  give  Moro  some  instructions  as  to  his  behaviour  in  the 
presence  of  an  august  circle.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  already 
accompanied  his  patron  into  select  society.  It  now  only  remained  for  me 
to  rewwl  the  artist  for  his  service. 

'*  Ton  are  at  a  diflicult  work,"  I  said,  as  I  glanced  over  the  easeL 
*'  I  shall  do  nothing  fit  to  exhibit  yet,"  he  answered. 
**  Let  every  touch  of  the  brush  feel  the  influence  of  your  faith  in  the 
attainment  of  perfection,"  said  I,  ''  and  the  result  is  hopeful  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  satisfied  with  your  last  work  only  until  a  next  eclipses 
it  in  your  eyes.  I  am  your  admirer.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  let  me- 
ask  you  to  paint  me  a  large  picture.  The  subject  shall  be  determined  bj 
yourself,  the  price  by  me,  and  payment  made  at  the  mounting  of  the 
canvas." 

His  eyes  were  flushed  with  delight,  and  I  saw  them  still  glistening  on 
the  dark  stairs  as  he  followed  me  to  the  door. 

Musing  as  I  went  along,  my  foot  next  touched  the  step  of  Musonio's 
dwelling.  It  was  time  that  I  had  paid  this  visit.  It  was  in  fulfilment  of 
a  duty  long  due  to  the  dead.     How  was  it  that  I  had  hitherto  delayed 
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it  ?  My  thoughts  had  run  in  a  perpetual  current  on  Ippolito  and  his 
concerns,  jet  never  had  I  felt  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  claiming  him 
as  a  ward.  I  still  remembered  the  pure  light  of  his  eyes,  and  a  certain 
resemblance  in  his  features  to  one  I  loved,  and  I  wished  to  have  him. 
The  hour  of  our  union,  however,  seemed  daily  to  elude  me.  Were  our 
footsteps  still  to  be  on  the  neighbouring  rays  of  a  revolving  circle,  that 
while  I  gave  him  desultory  chase  he  still  went  on,  the  distance  between 
us  the  same?  My  hand  was  now  on  the  door;  another  instant  and 
I  had  been  on  the  stairs.  I  hesitated,  and  the  next  minute  saw  Angus. 
He  stood  in  front  of  me ;  and  in  the  brief  interval  which  precedes  full 
recognition,  my  joy  was  great.  But  when  I  came  to  pass  my  eyes  over 
his  face,  I  saw  that  gladness  was  not  there.  The  compressed  lip  and  the 
tristful  expression  told  me  why  he  had  not  kept  his  promise  of  visiting 
me ;  told  me  that  he  had  been  absent  on  trouble ;  that  his  pleasures  and 
hopes,  at  other  times  so  vivid,  had  quitted  this  jilting  world,  their 
ordinary  sphere,  the  far-extending  range  of  his  object-loving  nature 
They  had  shrunk  into  utter  nought,  as,  when  touched,  do  the  ever- 
exploring  horns  of  the  snail.  And  upon  this  nought,  this  blank  of  robbed 
affections,  were  these  pleasure  and  hopes — not  brisk,  as  once,  but  emaciate 
and  languid.  They  looked  out  of  Fiis  vacant  eye  as  across  a  pathway 
which  had  no  end — the  track  followed  by  the  exhausted  soul  when  she 
fixes  her  stare  on  what  is  present  still,  but  to  her  invisible.  I  saw  that 
something  that  he  strove  to  keep  to  himself  had  happened.  My  discon- 
tents seemed  to  collapse  in  the  presence  of  that  sublime  and  now  unhappy 
man.  He  was  going  to  speak,  and  did  not;  his  soul  swollen  with  trouble 
— swollen  as  the  sea,  when,  passive  itself,  it  is  goaded  by  something 
within  it.  He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  marched  me  slowly  forward, 
with  downcast  looks.  At  length  he  said,  ''So,  I  have  lost  my  poor 
father!" 

He  walked  rapidly  on  when  he  had  uttered  these  few  words,  but 
shortly  slackened  his  pace  again.  I  made  no  reply  and  felt  why  he  had 
ohserved  a  like  silence  towards  me  on  a  similar  occasion. 

''Ah,  he  was  such  a  father!"  said  Angus.  "And  I  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  to  visit  him.     Now  I  am  alone!" 

I  dared  not  ask  him  where  that  home  was,  so  mute  was  his  manner,  so 
smothered  every  sigh  that  escaped  his  breast.  His  thoughts  ran  moun- 
tains high ;  they  rolled  as  if  sucked  up  by  the  spirit  of  love  towards  a 
firmament  not  unknown  to  the  experienced  in  sorrow,  wliere  the  departed 
wander  in  peace.  We  walked  on ;  but  only  at  distant  intervals  did  he 
observe  my  being  with  him,  and  in  these  he  invariably  warned  me  against 
the  man  who  was  constantly  about  my  person.  Then  would  he  relapee, 
and,  like  a  soul  who  suddenly  pursues  divine  things  with  more  than  daily 
ardour,  seemed  to  be  travelling  again  with  his  father,  conscious  not  of 
present,  but  only  of  speedy  separation. 

It  was  evening  before  I  reached  home.  My  thoughts,  quieter  than 
they  had  been  in  the  morning,  were  still  deeply  perturbed.  I  threir 
myself  back,  dispirited,  into  a  large  chair  in  the  ante-room,  but  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  I  found  myself  by  Montecatino's  side,  in  the  dosk. 
A  shudder  ran  over  me  as  I  recollected  the  sensations  which  had  led  me 
to  summon  him ;  and  now,  in  his  company,  I  was  unwilling  to  betray  my 
feelings  to  his  ear,  though  I  felt  the  need  of  his  counseL 
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"  Do  you  believe  that  the  moon  affects  the  sick  ?**  I  said,  as  I  pre- 
sented my  wrist. 

^'  It  is  said  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  over  the  insane,"  he  replied; 
''and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  their  malady  at  its  height  during 
the  fiill." 

'' How  does  it  touch  them;  with  its  cold  beams?  Or  does  it  draw 
light  from  them,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  to  slake  its  thirst  ?** 

^*  Ah,  that  is  beyond  our  art  to  tell/'  replied  he.  And,  with  such 
brief  dialogue,  we  at  that  time  parted. 


Chapter  II. 

The  grand  staircase  and  its  succession  of  rooms  above,  in  the  outer 
quadrangle  of  the  palace,  were  enlivened  by  evergreens  and  banners, 
with  a  display  of  taste  which  could  not  fail  to  gratify  alL  It  was  pub- 
licly g^ven  out  that  the  costumes  of  those  who  were  citizens  must  be  in 
the  fashion  of  the  last  century ;  a  period  of  singular  simplicity.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  order  was  extended,  however,  to  strangers,  who  were  in- 
vited to  appear  in  the  costumes  of  their  several  countries.  Sumptuary 
and  pragmatic  laws,  the  peculiarity  of  the  age  preceding,  had  ceased  to 
have  force,  the  quality,  therefore,  of  no  man*s  raiment  was  to  be  re- 
stricted as  in  olden  times ;  but  rather,  it  was  presumed  that  the  richest 
materials  and  most  costly  ornaments  would  find  display  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.  Upon  a  slightly  elevated  platform  was  a  seat,  at  which 
I  took  my  place,  on  the  right  of  the  Lady  Trivulzio  and  my  sister :  and 
it  was  not  long  after  sunset,  on  the  grand  night,  when  the  guests  began 
to  assemble.  As  each  party  advanced  towards  us,  the  gentlemen  made 
salutation  by  slightly  inclining  the  head,  and  raising  the  cap  or  bonnet 
with  two  fingers,  while  the  ladies,  at  whose  presence  I  rose,  bent  for- 
ward gracefully,  the  right  arm  of  each  supported  by  the  chevalier  at  her 
side.  The  dresses  were  not  exclusively  evening  costumes,  but  such  as 
had  been  used  by  day  also,  both  at  home,  abroad  in  the  air,  and  at  all 
seasons,  according  to  the  taste  of  individuals.  And  what  a  display  was 
there  seen  of  richest  velvets,  of  lustrous  brocades,  and  silk-stufls;  things 
prohibited  to  Florentines  in  past  days;  manufactured  by  them  to  pour 
luxuries  into  other  lands,  to  attract  wealth  to  their  own. 

Suites  of  apartments  extended  round  the  quadrangle,  at  each  corner 
of  which  was  a  saloon  of  large  dimensions.  The  first,  that  occupied  for 
the  reception  of  the  company,  was  decorated  with  the  arms  and  gon- 
falons of  Santo  Spirito,  the  quarter  of  the  citv  in  which  the  Aula  palace 
stands.  From  the  ceiling  was  suspended  a  aove,  which  appeared  ready 
to  descend  in  the  midst  of  its  radiance ;  and  against  the  four  walls  were 
unfurled  the  four  standards  of  the  quarter.  On  the  first  was  emblazoned 
the  well-known  ladder ;  on  the  second,  five  cockle  shells ;  on  the  third, 
a  scourge ;  and  on  the  last,  a  dragon.  The  sight  of  such  emblems  was 
startling ;  for  in  them  the  republic,  at  that  time  free,  recognised  its 
safety  against  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles ;  while  the  more  ardent  lovers  of 
liberty  hailed  with  murmurs  of  delight  the  painted  and  illuminated 
symbols,  floating  gaily  as  they  did,  in  these  halls  of  pleasure.  Passing 
out  of  this,  the  company  streamed  through  a  long  line  of  rooms  tastefully 
and  variouidy  set  outy  at  the  end  of  wlucb  a  new  saloon,  bedecked  with 
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ilie  arms  and  gonfalons  of  Santa  Crooe,  opened  to  view.  There  was  be- 
held a  sight  worthy  of  royal  eyes.  In  the  centre  of  the  xoom,  set  fitft  in 
ihe  foundations  of  the  floor,  was  a  lofty  cross,  encased  within  silver 
highl}'-wrought  in  rriie£  It  was  the  work  of  C^Hni  1  The  artist  him- 
self was  present,  and  during  the  whole  evening  stood  by  this  noble 
monument  of  his  skill,  surrounded  by  admirrars,  to  whom  he  pointed  oat 
its  beauties,  and  explained  its  merits.  At  the  base  was  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  holy  life  firom  the  manger  to  the  transfiguratioD,  illustra- 
tive of  every  event  of  moment  on  the  subject — and  in  that  life  what  was 
there  not  momentous!  On  the  sides  of  the  column  the  evangelists, 
visible  only  at  one  point  of  view,  were  shaded  in ;  while  jewels  of 
costly  sort  were  richly  set  about  it,  enhancing  the  splendour  of  the  work, 
as  i^  pure  sur£Eu;e  drank  the  rainbow  hues.  On  the  first  standard  was 
the  car,  on  the  second  an  ox,  on  the  third  a  black  lion,  and  on  the 
fimrth  a  wheel,  all  of  which  were  displayed. 

The  third  saloon  was  approached  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  insignia  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
Her  bearing  was  a  sun;  and  on  her  gonfalons  were  the  viper,  the 
imicom,  the  red  and  the  white  lion. 

Finally,  to  the  remaining  saloon  were  apportioned  the  symbols  of  San 
Giovanni.  In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  stood  an  elesant  modd  of 
his  church,  and  on  the  walls  the  frescoes  were  outriiODe  by  his  gc^den 
lion,  his  dragon,  his  keys,  and  his  minever. 

Such,  interspersed  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  laurel,  were  the  deeo- 
rations.  The  smaller  rooms  were  lighted  and  furnished  to  suit  every 
taste,  firom  that  of  the  lover  of  romance  to  the  pilgrim.  Here  was  a 
Venus  before  rosy  curtains ;  there,  a  painted  philosopher  and  skull  was 
iospended  in  artificial  twilight.  Bowers,  with  two  seats  onlj,  were 
raised  in  alcoves ;  solitary  couches,  with  the  word  "  repose"  above  the 
canopy,  filled  recesses  in  which  the  weary  might  find  rest. 

The  saloons  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  first  being  hung  with 
Venetian  mirrors,  the  reflections  were  multiplied  until  every  object  had 
achieved  the  remotest  point  of  visible  space. 

I  had  already  given  up  my  sister  to  the  Coimt  Falhtvicini,  her  lover, 
who  had  followed  in  her  trail  from  Volterra  a  short  time  before,  and  they 
danced.  He  strove  by  every  means  at  his  command  to  stir  np  a  nmty  (tt 
feeling  between  her  and  himself ;  in  a  word,  to  make  her  his  victim,  rer 
it  was  her  first  love ;  the  fatal  shoal  on  whi<^  her  fi&ther  before  her  had 
struck  and  been  totally  wrecked ;  on  which  I  had  so  recently  stranded. 
Out  of  my  father's  ties  had  sprung  no  holy  fiEunily;  no  mother  joyooalf 
displaying  her  naked  child,  no  guardian  reading  the  sao^  book.  What 
was  to  become  of  my  sister !  I,  with  my  warped  affections,  had  escaped, 
but  only  to  look  at  her  with  woe  as  I  qwtted  the  fields  of  hope. 

Meantime,  as  1  thus  meditated,  the  worid  saluted  me  every  momeiit^ 
and  compelled  me  to  exchange  with  it  the  sentiments  most  in  vogas. 
The  bystander  who  Ustened  to  my  voice,  as  to  his  own  echo,  had  reason 
to  deem  that  he  and  his  convictions  had  entered  me  for  a  time^  and  hB- 
oome  as  me ;  but  my  ideas  had  only  been  displaced  by  empty  somids  easy 
to  return  to  their  owner.  This  J  saw,  and  my  private  mowhts  were 
diverted  by  it  into  another  omrrent^  Look  at  Pallavidbii,  sud  I  withm 
ne,  at  the  same  tame  briskly  maintaining  the  general  conv«natioii— ^ 
^ppeanuioe  he  tries  almost  to  sacrifice  himself  in  my  sister's  ejes,  yet  how 
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little  he  enteitains  her  feelings.  So  it  is!  Even  as  the  mirrors  opposite 
xeflect  a  £unt  image  of  the  forms  before  them,  and  omit  the  soul  alto- 
gether, the  lover  himself  sees  but  the  features,  hears  but  the  Toice,  is  wit- 
ness but  to  the  outward  spiritual  grace,  and  not  to  the  heaving  heart.  No, 
nnless  he  has  suffered  in  union  with  his  beloved,  his  soul  has  not  yet 
compassed  hers,  or  broken  into  her  solitude  of  cares.  It  is  the  scene 
before  and  behind  those  almost  invisible  mirrors!  Before  them  aU 
dance  as  in  sympathy,  converse  as  in  love,  gesticulate  as  in  earnest :  be- 
hind them  in  mockery,  dumb  show,  and  grimace;  as  if  the  past  cen- 
tury, in  the  costumes  of  which  all  walk,  had  risen  up  in  a  prison  of  crystal 
wails,  to  enact  scenes  of  vanity  on  a  stage  of  painted  shadows. 

As  I  looked  around  for  a  new  theme,  Piombino,  the  artist,  and  his  poor 
associate,  Moro,  were  near,  their  countenances  flowing  over  with  delight 
ftt  the  splendour  of  the  rooms  and  the  amusements.  I  placed  my  hand 
on  the  peasant's  arm,  and  led  him  and  the  artist  into  the  first  shady 
chamber. 

''  LfCt  this  seat  be  our  triclinium,"  said  I ;  '^  here  let  us  converse  tran- 
quilly imtil  my  sister  passes  ;  for  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  that  both 
of  you  by  turns  should  lead  her  to  the  dance.  Be  not  uneasy,  my  friends; 
irhat  can  there  be  to  fear  ?  Are  not  all  my  guests  equal  with  me  in  my 
own  palace?  But  more,  I  swear  solemnly  to  you  both,  by  the  hooks  and 
wounds  of  one  who  died  for  our  misdeeds,  that  he  who  wins  the  heart  of 
Angela,  be  he  who  he  may,  shall  enjoy  her  hand." 

Turning  to  the  peasant,  T  said, — 

*'  If  you  wish  to  charm  her  take  your  cue  from  nature.  This  mimicry 
and  glare  is  a  falling  off  after  the  sights  you  have  been  accustomed  to. 
We,  the  idlers  of  the  earth,  if  for  once  in  our  lives  we  would  behold  the 
dawn,  we  rise  in  summer.  You  are  a  witness  to  the  true  things  of  all 
times  and  seasons.  Is  not  the  sunrise  of  a  cloudy  winter's  day  a  sight  the 
more  wonderful?  First  of  all  the  sky  is  as  an  arch  of  ebony !  Its  solid 
masonry  cracks,  and  gutters  of  silent  light  trickle  in  at  every  crevice. 
Shortly  the  fissures  widen  ;  ere  long  they  spread  out  into  rivers  of  lumi- 
nous water,  whose  sprinklings  baptise  the  day;  they  expand  into  lakes  at 
they  flow  on.  The  eye  wanders  exploringly  over  the  frigid  waste ;  with 
Budden  surprise  it  finds  that  the  black  walls  have  moved  away,  and  a 
grey  space  covers  purple  hills  which  have  newly  bordered  these  rivers  of 
creation.  And  now  the  new-bom  day  is  upon  the  old  earth,  and  they 
blend.     Is  not  all  this  strange  ?" 

Moro  brightened  as  I  spoke,  and  I  had  hopes  that  he  might  have 
caught  a  lesson  which  would  serve  him  with  my  sister.  One  lesson  firom 
the  novice  in  the  Art  of  Expression  I  The  book  within  us  is  printed 
more  or  less  legibly  on  the  soul  horn  the  types  of  nature,  and  this  our 
art  spells  the  lines  in  the  ideal  volume,  and  verbally,  or  as  best  it  can, 
makes  its  abstract,  whence  6nally  is  worked  up  the  slowly  concretins^ 
page ;  that  mosaic  of  symbols,  vivid  as  are  the  coloured  eyes,  and  chisellea 
as  the  lips  of  beauty ;  and  abounding  in  the  light  of  scml,  out  of  which 
it  came. 

Moro  was  unrivalled  among  all  present  for  bloom  and  manliness  oC 
look :  and  how  free  from  vice  appear  the  healthy !  He  was  attired  in 
the  flat  bonnet  and  short-hooded  cloak — a  costume  which  counteracti 
awkwardness,  if  such  exist,  and  gives  play  to  natural  grace. 

Piombino  was  differently  dressed ;  he  had  on  the  loose,  long  coat,  lined 
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with  damask,  and  a  doublet  of  zacovm  beneath.  This  dress  changed  lus 
appearance  very  much ;  and,  being  that  often  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
eminent  men,  gave  him  an  air  of  greatness  which  told  to  his  advantage 
as  a  young  candidate  for  fame. 

My  sister  appeared  at  this  time,  her  arm  on  that  of  her  lover. 

'*  Stay,''  I  said ;  "  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  accept  the  hands  of 
my  friends,  Fiombino  and  Moro,  as  successive  partners  in  the  dance. 
The  latter  you  may  converse  freely  with  on  nature,  his  ideas  will  prove 
just ;  the  former  on  art,  which  he  excels  in.  This  carries  nature  to  the 
canvas,  and  leaves  it  there ;  the  other  pours  the  landscape  on  your  ear 
in  liquid  colours  ready  blended,  and  shades  it  with  music" 

Angela  obeyed  cheerfully  under  the  disappointed  looks  of  Pallavicini, 
whose  frowns  reached  the  eyes  of  his  momentary  rivals.  I  did  not 
address  him,  but  moved  away  into  a  room  where  sat  the  estimable  Pulci 
alone. 

*'  If  you  do  not  disapprove  these  proceedings,  you  at  least  deem  that 
time  might  be  better  spent ;  and  how  honestly  to  that  sentiment  do  I 
respond !  But,  dear  Pulci,  you  remember  my  father's  confession ;  should 
its  warning  be  lost  on  my  sister,  on  her  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ?  You 
have  heard  how  Pallavicini,  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  pursues  her 
from  place  to  place,  and  she  offers  no  resistance.** 

**  Perhaps  she  is  gratified  at  his  attention,*'  replied  Pulci  to  this  address 
from  me. 

"  It  is  probable,'*  said  I. 

^*  Have  you  heard  aught  against  his  good  name?*' 

"  Nothing,*'  replied  I. 

^*  Then  deem  not  that  we  are  all  bom  to  the  same  misfortune." 

*^  1  have  summoned  the  world,  at  all  events,  to  enable  her  to  see  all 
sorts  of  men  before  she  makes  a  final  choice.  Oh,  Pulci,  as  you  love  me 
and  revere  my  father's  memory,  fail  not  to  pour  one  warning  into  her 


»» 
ear. 


Thus  saying,  I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully,  and  walked  on.  In  the 
centre  of  an  animated  g^up  I  espied  Montecatino,  in  whom  I  felt  an 
interest,  he  being  the  descendant  of  him  of  the  name  who  was  hanged 
by  the  clergy  for  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  My  friend  was 
habited  much  as  his  emment  grandfather  might  have  been  in  the  former 
time  ;  he  wore  a  long  cloak  of  violet-coloured  silk,  thrown  over  a  doublet 
of  rich  velvet,  with  slashed  pantaloons ;  a  dress  worn  by  physicians  of  the 
last  age.  The  keen  glance  of  the  learned  man  had  caught  my  eye  as  I 
quitted  Pulci. 

"  1  read  your  thoughts,  Montecatino,"  said  I ;  "  you  marvel  g^eatiy  that 
a  man  possessed  of  intellect  should  thus  harbour  under  his  roof  a  ghostly 
confessor." 

''  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  declare  as  much,"  ssud  the  physiciaii, 
"  had  you  not  penetrated  my  thoughts  with  such  surprising  accuracy." 

"  Ah ;  you,  though  a  philosopher,  can  still  marvel :  have  you  reflected 
that  if  the  confessor  had  been  your  own  brother  he  would  have  also 
found  welcome  within  your  doors  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Montecatino;  **  I  have  even  thought  that  fortune,  by 
some  odd  freak,  might  have  made  a  priest  of  me,  and  so  have  leoonciled 
me  irretrievably  to  the  order.*' 
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"  Enough,"  said  I ;  "  Pulci  is  to  me  a  brother ;  my  confessions  are  the 
outpourings  of  affection.     How  are  the  sick  ?'* 

*^  The  plague  is  less  fatal  daily ;  but  its  ravages  have  not  entirely 
ceased." 

*•  I  will  lose  no  more  time,  but  to-morrow,  if  I  live,  will  enrol  my  name 
in  the  society  of  the  Misericordia.** 

'*  It  is  an  ancient  and  glorious  institution,'*  said  the  physician. 

"  Lately  you  have  seen  its  unselfish  operations  in  full  activity." 

^*  I  have ;  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  follow  many  of  its  noble  mem- 
bers from  the  pest-house  to  the  bed  of  death,  and  thence  to  the  tomb." 

"  The  pursuits  of  your  profession,  which  are  ever  in  the  presence  of 
mortality,  must  almost  deprive  you  of  all  pleasure  in  life?" 

"  Why  so  ?" 

**  In  this  room,  as  you  look  around,  you  perceive  the  seeds  of  disease 
germinating  in  many  a  fair  breast  under  the  sunshine  of  brilliant  eyes, 
while  I  in  the  same  creature  see  only  loveliness.     Is  not  that  painful  ?" 

**  Not  in  the  least  now,  whatever  it  might  have  been  during  the  years 
of  my  noviciate.  We  soon  learn  the  wisdom,  and  justice  too,  of  reserving 
all  sympathy  for  our  employers,  imless  perhaps  during  a  wholesale  visita- 
tion like  the  plague,  which  makes  us  think  about  ourselves — the  true  key 
to  pity  for  human  nature  at  large." 

At  this  point  Marco  Musonio  saluted  us ;  of  him  I  have  already 
spoken  more  than  once. 

"  Almost  daily  have  I  intended  to  visit  you,"  said  I,  addressing  the 
Etruscan,  **  not  only  to  claim  Ippolito,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  my 
father,  but  to  become  your  disciple." 

"  Meet  us,  when  you  are  so  inclined,"  said  Musonio,  "  at  the  Rucellai 
Gardens ;  "  there,  accompanied  by  Ippolito,  I  attend  regularly  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Platonic  Academy.  Indeed,  three  weeks  hence  I  deliver 
myself  of  my  accumulated  views  on  the  Etruscan  philosophy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  members ;  and,  as  the  subject  concerns  you,  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  time  comes  you  may  wish  to  attend." 

<<  Be  sure  that  I  shall  be  one  among  the  audience,"  I  replied. 

At  this  juncture  I  made  Moutecatino  and  Musonio  acquainted  with 
each  other  by  the  ordinary  forms. 

"  1  have  just  been  detected  by  my  friend,  in  serious  conversation  with 
Pulci,"  remarked  I ;  "  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  instantly  excited  in 
him  the  remembrance  of  his  grandfather's  mart}  rdom." 

"I  recollect  the  story  to  which  he  alludes,"  said  Musonio,  addressing 
Montecatino ;  "  your  ancestor,  like  yourself,  was  a  physician.  He  was 
an  hourly  attendant  on  the  idea  that  soul  is  not,  as  most  are  disposed  to 
think,  deathless ;  thus  affording  an  instance  of  his  modesty.  Few  men 
in  these  centuries  are  so  unselfish  as  to  conceive  for  long  together  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  got  by  the  future."  With  this  quaint  remark 
he  left  us. 

I  then  took  Montecatino  aside,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Pallavicini  family. 

"  The  young  count  I  know  something  of,"  replied  he. 

**  Is  there  any  madness  among  them  ?" 

**  I  think  not,'*  he  replied,  looking  steadfastly  at  me  to  read  my  mean- 
ing; but  I  did  not  wince. 

*•  Well,  to-morrow  I  take  my  sister  to  Aula ;  the  count  no  doubt  will 
follow  us  there  too  :  can  you  come  ?" 
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"  For  what  T 

^*  We  may  want  you,  for  of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied — he  loves  my 
sister  to  madness;  and  for  my  part  I  can  find  no  plausible  distinction 
between  this  and  madness  itself.     Can  you  ?'* 

"  But  opinions  are  now  running  in  fayour  of  Moro;  he  is  thought  to 
have  made  an  impression  almost  heart-deep." 

"  Then  he  shall  be  at  Aula  too!" 

In  another  circle,  chiefly  distinguished  by  rank,  were  Saratelli  and  hb 
lovely  bride.  He  was  dressed  as  a  councillor.  Theonoe,  once  the  self- 
reserved  and  ungathered  bud,  was  then  in  blossom.  She  lauded  be- 
witchingly ;  her  frame  moved  to  the  cheerful  sound  of  her  Toice  like  a 
light  vessel  on  the  wave  ;  her  eyes  were  like  captive  birds  set  at  liberty. 
She  required  to  hear  the  names  of  those  who  stood  near  ;  she  interested 
herself  in  the  concerns  of  all,  and  was  never  satisfied,  as  if  the  vacuity  of 
life,  sustained  during  her  youth  by  the  constraint  of  custom,  needed  a 
perpetual  supply  of  information  to  appease  the  cariosity  so  long  smch 
thered.     1  was  soon  beset  with  questions. 

She  desired  to  know  who  Moro  was,  who  Fiombino,  who  Montecatino, 
and  who  Marco  Musorico ;  and  nest  to  their  names  and  pursiuts,  she  was 
curious  concerning  the  means  they  had  to  subsist  on.  The  foUowiog 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  our  conversation. 

'^  The  elegant  figure  you  now  remark  is  Antinori  ;  his  £uxiily  boasts 
its  descent  from  Antinous." 

*^  He  is  as  handsome  as  his  fabolons  ancestor,'*  said  Theonoe. 

"  By  repute  he  is  the  most  riotous  of  our  youth,  and  that  is  saying 
much  :  for  in  what  age  were  the  young  more  rude  and  Hoentious  ?  No 
injury  is  too  great  for  them  to  inflict,  if  it  only  aflbrd  a  laugh." 

^'  I  insist  on  your  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  beaotifiil 
Antiuori,"  she  said. 

'^  Perhaps  I  do  him  too  little  justice,  for  he  is  reported  to  excel  yet 
more  in  the  secret  use  of  the  dagger  and  the  bowL  That  sweet  noe, 
you  will  say,  does  not  betray  its  aptitude  for  the  mask." 

'<  The  bowl,"  said  Theonoe,  "  what  means  the  bowl  ?*' 

I  smiled  at  her  simplicity;  but  saw  that  she  was  really  innocent  of  the 
phrase,  for  she  blushed  without  pressing  the  question,  as  if  consdoai 
at  the  same  time  that  it  might  relate  to  things  better  lefi  imezplaiDed. 
I  therefore  relieved  her  embarrassment  by  pointing  out  that  it  dgnified  a 
mode  of  poisoning  under  the  mask  of  hospitality. 

'*  Why,  he  19  a  perfect  hero,"  said  Theonoe. 

'^  If  such  is  your  estimate  of  his  worth,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  you  known  to  him  personally,"  replied  L 

'<  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  speak  to  Inm  for  the  world,"  said  tiie  beauty. 

As  she  spoke  I  made  a  sign  for  Autinori  to  approach,  and  introduead 
him  to  the  £sir  chatterer,  who  was  well  pleased. 

'^  How  is  it  that  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice  is  not  here?"  said  Sava- 
tellL 

"  Carducci  has  too  many  private  affairs  oo  his  hands  to  aj^ear  in 
public  at  this  crisis,"  ref^ied  L 

"  Has  anything  fresh  occurred  ?" 

"  Only  the  new  treaty.'* 

"  What  treaty  ?" 

"  Between  Ckment  and  the  emporar." 
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^  I  hare  not  even  heard  it  meDtioned." 

"  It  is  called  the  treaty  of  Barcelona." 

"  But  do  you  know  its  terms  ?" 

"  I  do." 

^*  Let  me  hear,  if  it  be  no  secret." 

"  The  house  of  Medici  is  to  be  restored;  Alexander,  the  pope's  re- 
puted son  is  to  govern ;  and  he  leads  the  daughter  of  Charles  to  the 
altar." 

Possessed  of  important  news,  Sayatelli  branched  off,  and  was  soon  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  his  own.  I  watched  him  to  see  what  use  he  would 
make  of  his  information,  and  saw  him  soon  environed  by  a  group  of 
Palle.sclii,  who  ere  long  responded  eagerly  to  his  gesticulations.  For  my 
part  I  was  well  affected  towards  the  Medici ;  a  greater  family  had  never 
flourished  in  histor}',  upon  whose  page  their  names  one  afler  another  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  while  those  of  other  families  occupied  comparatively 
the  plain  surface. 

"  We  shall  be  on  horseback  before  many  weeks  are  over  our  heads," 
said  Francesco  Valori,  who  had  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Savatelli. 

"  Indeed !"  I  replied. 

^'  The  Florentines  will   resist    stoutly,"  s^d  Strozzi,  who  came  up 

to  OS. 

''  And  not  in  vain !"  interposed  a  stranger  who  walked  by,  and  whose 
tall  form  and  expressive  manner  struck  a  momentary  awe  into  the  by« 
standers. 

''  Would  that  these  Medici  could  pursue  their  old  and  desperate  game 
with  a  better  grace,"  said  L  "  Who  is  this  Alexander  ?  The  pope^ 
himself  basely  bom,  proposes  to  us  his  reputed  son,  the  of&pring  of  three 
noble  fathers  and  a  Moorish  woman.'' 

^'  It  is  of  little  moment  who  he  is,"  said  the  stranger,  turning  back, 
^  provided  that  Clement  proclaims  him  as  his  kinsman,  and  the  son  of 
the  Duke  d'Urbino." 

<<  Who  is  that,"  said  I,  as  the  stranger  walked  deliberately  away. 

"  It  is  Ferucci,"  replied  two  or  three  voices. 

**  lie  approves  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  WeU;  if  the  Popolani 
can  win  they  have  a  right  to  rule,  but  the  Palleschi  will  outwit  them. 
It  takes  centuries  for  a  populace  to  acquire  the  art  to  govern :  the  few 
who  have  it  by  instinct  are  always  uppermost." 

«  The  Palleschi  have  it,"  said  Valori. 

'^  Yes,  they  have  waded  through  blood  so  often,  they  have  no  feeling 
left,  which  is  the  first  requisite.  They  have  the  darmg  calm  of  soul; 
having  desolated  the  earth  vrithout  scruple  on  all  occasions,  and  incurred 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  they  can  never  more  know  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  danger." 

'*  It  is  a  generous  courage,  which  no  populace  can  have,  to  endanger 
life  without  a  moment  of  hesitation,  however  slender  and  doubtful  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  woo,*'  said  Valori. 

'^  And  more,  the  PalkMsdii  have  passed  through  every  inoentiye  to  lire 
save  that  which  hoooozaUe  office  i^ords ;  for  other  use  diey  are  c^€t0— - 
utterly  worn  out." 

Savatelli  was  by  tins  time  abne^  his  hearers  had  dwindled  from  him 
one  by  one  to  wck  round  me.  He  too  came,  looking  exhwisted  with, 
the  excitement  of  his  subject 
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"  You  have  heard  the  news,  I  suppose,**  said  Savatelli,  wearily,  yet  still 
eager  to  propagate  it. 

I  asked  him  what  concerning;  but  my  voice  restored  him  to  his  recol- 
lection, and  saved  him  the  mortification  of  repeating  what  he  had  learnt 
from  me.  1  thought  at  what  an  early  age  his  mtmory  had  begun 
to  fail. 

The  most  exciting  conversation  of  the  evening  having  travelled  in  a 
circle  and  again  reached  me,  I  was  inclined  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  my 
private  room  in  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  take  refuge  from  the  glare  of 
light  and  concussion  of  voices.  I  reached  the  furthermost  door,  and  closed 
it  gently  on  the  din  and  uproar,  which  was  subdued  on  the  instant,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  ei-e  I  had  proceeded  many  steps  further  was  silenced.    I 
stood  on  the  private  staircase.     A  clock,  once  my  mother's,  struck  the 
midnight  hour;  its  notes  chased  each  other  softly  over  the  stairs  like  silver 
bubbles,  and  bounding  against  my  heart  seemed  to  burst  there.     How 
often  had  I  heard  those  sounds  under  absence  of  mind  or  indifference!    I 
looked  at  the  dear  spot  to  wliich  I  had  been  riveted  by  these  associations; 
it  was  close  to  the  gallery;  and  then  I  repented  myself,  momentarily,  of 
having  once  violated  the  sanctuary  from  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
the  dead  had  withdrawn  their  prohibition,  and  left  all  to  me.     I  trimmed 
my  lamp,  turned  the  key,  and  entered.     It  was  a  visit  devoid  of  pleasure, 
the  groups  ill-lighted,  and  in  part  covered,  reflected  back  upon  me  their 
comfortless  looks  and  made  me  feel  unwelcome.     The  room  was  cold ;  I 
turned  towards  the  door  chilled  and  disheartened.     As  I  passed  out  t 
small  screen  caught  my  notice ;  I  moved  it  without  much  consideration, 
when  I  saw  before  me  a  new  heir-loom.     The  loud  beating  of  n^'  heart 
proclaimed  it  the  bust  of  Dione. 

I  replaced  the  screen,  put  my  lamp  down,  and  pressed  my  heart  ^th 
both  hands,  afflicted  by  emotions  wliich  were  akin  to  anguish.  But  it  was 
soon  over;  one  forced  sigh,  and  I  quitted  the  gallery,  and  passed  to  my 
own  room.  I  was  unfit*  however,  to  stay  there,  or  elsewhere;  and  I  re- 
turned to  those  halls  of  vivacity  and  splendour  out  of  which  I  had  re- 
treated.    The  first  I  encountered  there  was  Montecatino. 

"Be  in  readiness  to  visit  me  at  Aula,"  said  I;  "we  shall  suiely  require 
your  aid." 

Then  was  the  repast  announced,  and  I  speedily  assembled  the  guests  in 
the  line  of  rooms  situated  between  the  first  and  last  saloons.  The  com- 
pany was  soon  seated,  and  the  scene  presented  by  the  whole  thus  grouped 
together  was  most  beautiful.  The  costumes,  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  Vene 
tian,  Florentine,  in  all  variety,  gave  a  picturesque  look  to  the  fairy  scene, 
with  its  banners,  evergreens,  and  coloured  lights.  The  tables  were  loaded 
with  silver  plates  and  golden  covers,  each  embossed  with  the  lepresents- 
tion  of  some  event  in  Tuscan  story. 

But  no  sooner  saw  I  that  all  went  off  well,  than  I  relapsed  mto  tnuDS 
of  reflection,  and  was  soon  in  the  vortex  of  one  idea,  that  of  the  discovered 
bust.  Yes,  it  was  Dione ;  she  was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 
She  was  not  looking  as  I  had  known  her,  weak  and  resigned,  but  sad  and 
youthful ;  even  as  I  mi^ht  myself  once  have  passionately  loved  h«r«  And 
I  divined  the  hand  that  had  worked  her  holy  features.  She  had  sat  to  him 
in  her  loveliest  looks;  had  sat  within  his  tender  memory ;  and  he  bad 
carefully  transferred  this  one  proof  impression  of  her  face  from  his  soul  to 
the  lasting  marble. 
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Garnet  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  for  some  miles  before  he 
acquainted  his  companions  whither  he  was  going.  He  then  in- 
formed Nicholas  Owen,  who  rode  by  his  side,  that  he  should  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Hendlip  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Abingdon,  near  Droitwich,  in  W  orcestershire,  where  he  knew  that 
Father  Oldcome  and  Anne  Vaux  had  retired,  and  where  he  was 
certain  to  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  and  protection.  Owen, 
who  was  completely  in  his  master's  confidence,  agreed  that  no  safer 
asylum  could  be  K)und,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  early  on  the  following  night  they  arrived  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  mansion.  Owen  was  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, and  returned  in  about  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Abingdon, 
who  embraced  Garnet,  and  told  him  he  was  truly  happy  in  being 
able  to  ofier  him  a  retreat. 

"  And  I  think  it  will  prove  a  secure  one,"  he  added.  "  There 
are  so  many  hiding-places  in  the  old  house,  that  if  it  is  beset  for  a 
year  you  will  scarcely  be  discovered.  Have  you  heard  of  the  fate 
of  your  confederates  ?" 

"  Alas !  no,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet;  *'  and  I  tremble  to  ask  it." 

**  It  had  better  be  told  at  once,"  rejoined  Abingdon.  "  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights,  have  been  slain  in  the  defence  of  Hol- 
beach;  while  Rook  wood,  Grant,  and  Thomas  Winter,  all  of  whom 
were  severely  wounded  in  the  siege,  have  been  made  prisoners,  and 
are  now  on  their  way  to  the  Tower." 

**  A  fearful  catalogue  of  ills,"  exclained  Garnet. 

"  It  is  not  yet  complete,"  pursued  Abingdon.  "  Sir  Everard 
Digby  has  been  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
additional  force  to  his  friends,  and  Keyes  has  been  arrested  in 
Warwickshire.'* 

**  These  are  woful  tidings,  truly,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet.  "  But 
Heaven's  will  be  done !" 
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He  then  dismissed  his  two  attendants,  to  whom  he  gave  a  sum  of 
money,  together  with  the  steeds,  and  attended  by  Nicholas  Owen, 
repaired  to  the  house  with  Mr.  Abingdon,  who  admitted  them 
through  a  secret  door. 

Hendlip  House,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  picturesque 
and  storied  habitations,  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  having 
been  latterly  used  as  a  ladies'  boarding-school,  was  a  large  and  irre- 
gular structure,  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  tall  stacks  of 
chimneys,  turrets,  oriel  windows,  and  numberless  projections,  con- 
trived to  mask  the  labyrinths  and  secret  chambers  within.  Erected 
by  John  Abingdon,  father  of  the  proprietor  at  the  period  of  this 
history,  and  cofferer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  that  princess,  it  was  filled  with  secret  staircases,  masked 
entrances,  trap-doors,  vaults,  subterranean  passages,  secret  recesses, 
and  every  other  description  of  hiding-place.  An  immense  gallery 
surrounded  three  sides  of  the  entrance-hall,  containing  on  each  side 
a  large  chimney-piece,  surmounted  by  a  shield  displaying  the  arms 
of  the  family — argettt^  a  bend  gides^  three  eaglets  displayed  or. 
Behind  each  of  these  chimney-pieces  was  a  small  cell,  or  "  priest's 
hole,"  as  it  was  termed,  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
Throughout  the  mansion,  the  chambers  were  so  sombre,  and  the 

Sassages  so  numerous  and  intricate,  that,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
escribed  it  from  personal  observation,  the  whole  place  presented 
**a  picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  suspicion."  Standing  on  an 
elevated  situation,  it  commanded  the  country  on  all  sides,  and  could 
not  be  approached  during  the  day-time  witnout  alarm  being  given 
to  its  inmates. 

Thomas  Abingdon,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  at  the  period  in 
question,  and  the  eldest  son  of  its  founder,  was  born  at  Thorpe, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  in  1560.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  A 
man  of  considerable  taste  and  learning,  but  of  a  plotting  disposition, 
he  became  a  willing  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England  connected  himself  with  the  different  conspiracies 
set  on  foot  for  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  of  Scots.  For 
these  offences  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  and  only  escaped  death  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Queen's 
godson,  coupled  Avith  the  estimation  in  which  she  had  held  his 
father.  On  his  liberation,  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil  till  the 
accession  of  James,  when  he  became  a  secret  plotter  against  that 
monarch.  His  concealment  of  the  two  priests,  about  to  be  related, 
occasioned  his  being  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intercession  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  whose  sister  he  had  es- 
poused, he  would  have  been  executed.  He  was  pardoned  on  con- 
dition of  never  stirring  beyond  the  precincts  of  Worcestershire,  and 
he  employed  his  retirement  in  compiling  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  that  county,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript,  and  of 
which  Doctor  Nash,  its  more  recent  historian,  has  largd^y  availfid 
himself. 
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With  a  habitation  so  contrived,  Mr.  Abingdon  might  fairly 
promise  his  guests  a  safe  asylum.  Conducting  tbem  along  a  secret 
passage  to  a  chamber  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  key,  he  left 
Garnet  within  it,  and  taking  Owen  with  him  to  another  place  of 
concealment,  returned  shortly  afterwards  with  Anne  Vaux  and 
Father  Oldcome.  The  two  priests  tenderly  embraced  each  other, 
and  Oldcorne  poured  forth  his  tears  on  his  superior's  shoulder. 
Garnet  next  turned  to  Anne  Vaux,  between  whom  and  himself,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned,  an  affectionate  intimacy  subsisted,  and 
found  her  quite  overcome  by  her  feelings.  Supper  was  now  served 
to  Giimet  by  a  confidential  servant,  and  after  a  few  hours  spent  in 
conversation  with  his  friends,  during  which  they  discussed  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  aflair,  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  conspirators, 
they  quitted  him,  and  he  retired  to  rest — but  not  before  he  had 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  enabUng  him  once  more  to  lay  down 
his  head  in  safety. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Abingdon, 
a  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  Anne  Vaux ;  and 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the 
anxieties  he  had  recently  undergone,  he  experienced  great  delight 
in  their  society.  The  chamber  he  occupied  was  lighted  by  a  small 
loophole,  which  enabled  him  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  gaze 
upon  the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  way  nearly  two  months  passed  on,  during  which,  though 
rigorous  inquiries  were  made  throughout  the  country,  no  clue  was 
found  by  the  searchers  to  lead  them  to  Hendlip ;  and  the  concealed 
parties  began  to  indulge  hopes  that  they  should  escape  detection 
altogether.  Being  in  constant  correspondence  with  her  brother, 
Lord  Mounteagle,  though  she  did  not  trust  him  with  the  important 
secret  of  the  concealment  of  the  priests,  Mrs.  Abingdon  ascertained 
all  that  was  done  in  reference  to  the  conspirators,  whose  trials  were 
now  approaching,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Garnet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  and  when  long  quietude 
had  bred  complete  fancied  security  in  Garnet,  Anne  Vaux  and 
Mrs.  Abingdon  suddenly  entered  his  chamber,  and  with  counte- 
nances of  the  utmost  alarm,  informed  him  that  Mr.  Abingdon's 
confidential  servant  had  just  returned  from  Worcester,  where  his 
master  then  was,  and  had  brought  word  that  Topcliffe,  armed  with 
a  search-warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  had  just  passed  through 
that  city  on  his  way  to  Holt  Castle,  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry 
Bromley. 

"  It  appears,"  said  Mrs.  Abingdon,  **  that  Humphrey  Littleton, 
who  has  been  apprehended  and  condemned  to  death  at  Worcester, 
for  harbouring  nis  brother  and  Robert  Winter,  has  sought  to  pro- 
cure a  remission  of  his  sentence  by  betraying  your  retreat  In 
consequence  of  this,  Topcliffe  has  been  sent  down  from  London, 
with  a  warrant  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  to  aid  him  in 
searching  Hendlip.     My  husband  has  given  particular  orders  that 
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you  are  to  be  removed  to  the  most  secure  hiding-place  without  de- 
lay; and  he  deeply  regrets  that  he  himself  cannot  return  till  CYen- 
ing,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion." 

**  Take  me  where  you  please,  daughter,"  replied  Gramety  who 
was  thrown  into  great  perturbation  by  the  intelligence.  ^'  I 
thought  myself  prepared  for  any  emergency.  But  I  was  wofully 
deceived." 

*'  Be  not  alarmed,  father^"  said  Anne  Vaux,  in  an  encouraging 
tone.  ^*  Let  them  search  as  long  as  they  will,  they  will  never 
discover  your  retreat." 

**  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Garnet. 

At  this  moment,  Oldcome  made  his  appearance,  and  on  learning 
the  alarming  news,  was  as  much  dismayed  as  his  superior. 

After  a  short  consultation,  and  while  the  priests  were  putting 
aside  every  article  necessary  to  be  removed,  Mrs.  Abingdon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gallery,  and  contrived,  on  some  plausible  pretext,  to 
send  away  the  whole  of  the  domestics  from  this  part  of  the  house. 
This  done,  she  hastily  returned,  and  conducted  the  two  priests  to 
one  of  the  large  fireplaces. 

A  raised  stone  about  two  feet  high  occupied  the  inside  of  the 
chimney,  and  upon  it  stood  an  immense  pair  of  iron  dogs.  Obey- 
ing Mrs.  Abingdon*s  directions,  Garnet  got  upon  the  stone,  and 
setting  his  foot  on  the  large  iron  knob  on  the  left,  found  a  few 
projections  in  the  masonry  on  the  side,  up  which  he  mounted,  and 
opening  a  small  door,  made  of  planks  of  wood,  covered  with  bricks, 
and  coloured  black,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  walls 
of  the  chimney,  crept  into  a  recess  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  This  cell  was  about  two  feet  wide,  and  four  high,  and  was 
connected  with  another  chimney  at  the  back,  by  means  of  three  or 
four  small  holes.  Aiound  its  sides  ran  a  narrow  stone  shelf,  just 
wide  enough  to  afibrd  an  uncomfortable  seat.  Garnet  was  followed 
by  Oldcome,  who  brought  with  him  a  quantity  of  books,  vestments, 
and  sacred  vessels  used  iii  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  These  articles,  which  afterwards  occasioned  them  much 
inconvenience,  they  did  not  dare  to  leave  behind. 

Having  seen  them  safely  bestowed,  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  her 
companion  went  in  search  of  provisions,  and  brought  them  a  piece 
of  cold  meat  and  a  pasty,  together  with  some  bread,  dried  fruit, 
conserves,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  They  did  not  dare  to  bring  more, 
for  fear  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  household.  Their  next 
care  was  to  conduct  Owen,  and  Oldcorne's  servant,  Chambers,  to 
a  similar  retreat  in  one  of  the  other  chimnejrs,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  a  flask  of  wine.  All 
this  was  accomplbhed  without  being  noticed  by  any  of  the  do- 
mestics. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  most  anxious  day  was  passed  by  all 
parties.  Towards  evening,  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  accompanied  by  Topcliffe,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of 
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soldiers,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  mansion,  and  demanded 
admittance.  Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Abingdon  rode  up.  and 
affecting  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  saluted  Sir  Henry 
Bromley,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  inquired 
his  business. 

"  You  are  charged  with  harbouring  two  Jesuit  priests,  Fathers 
Gramet  and  Oldcome,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  late 
atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  king,  Mr.  Abinffdon,"  interposed 
Topcliffe;  "  and  I  brought  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
wmch  I  have  delivered  to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  commanding  him 
to  search  your  house  for  them." 

"  I  was  loth  to  accept  the  office,  Mr.  Abingdon,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Bromley,  who  was  a  handsome,  middle-aged  man,  '*  but  my  duty 
to  my  sovereign  allows  me  no  alternative.  I  trust,  though  a 
Catholic,  that  you  share  my  own  detestation  of  this  diabolical  plot, 
and  would  not  shelter  any  of  its  contrivers  or  abettors." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  Sir  Henry,*'  replied  Abingdon,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  received  a  private  signal  from  his  confidential  ser- 
vant that  all  was  safe,  "  i  would  not.  I  am  just  returned  from 
Worcester,  where  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  days.  Enter  my 
house,  I  pray  you,  and  search  every  comer  of  it;  and  if  you  find  a 
Jesuit  priest  concealed  within  it,  you  shall  hang  me  at  my  own 

*'  You  must  be  misinformed,  sir,"  observed  Sir  Henry,  who  was 
completely  imposed  upon  by  Abingdon's  unconcerned  demeanour; 
*^  they  cannot  be  here." 

"  Trust  me,  they  are,"  returned  the  other;  "  and  I  should  like 
to  take  him  at  his  word." 

Giving  directions  to  the  band  to  environ  the  house,  and  guard 
all  its  approaches,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping  from  it, 
Topcliffe  took  half  a  dozen  men  with  him,  and  instructed  them 
how  to  act.  They  first  repaired  to  the  great  dining-chamber,  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  instnictions  received  from  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Topcliffe  proceeded  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  directed 
his  men  to  break  down  the  wainscot.  With  some  difficulty,  the 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  entrance  to  a  vault  discovered,  into 
which  Topcliflfe  descended.  But  he  found  nothing  to  repay  his 
trouble. 

Returning  to  the  dining-chamber,  he  questioned  Mr.  Abingdon, 
who  secretly  enjoyed  his  disappointment,  as  to  the  use  of  the  vault, 
but  the  latter  professed  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence.  The 
searchers  next  proceeded  to  the  cellar,  and  bored  the  floors  with  a 
broach  to  a  considerable  depth,  to  try  whether  there  were  any  vaults 
beneath  them,  but  they  made  no  discovery.  Meanwhile  Topcliffe 
hurried  up  stairs,  and  examined  the  size  of  the  rooms  to  see  whether 
they  corresponded  with  those  below,  and  wherever  any  difference 
was  observable,  he  caused  the  panels  to  be  pulled  down,  and  holes 
broken  in  the  walls.    In  this  way,  several  secret  passages  were 
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discovered,  one  of  which  led  to  the  chamber  lately  occu^ned  by 
Garnet. 

Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  the  searchers  continued  theb 
operations  to  a  late  hour,  when  they  desisted  for  the  night.  On  the 
following  day,  they  resumed  their  task,  and  Sir  Henry  Bromley 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  house  both  externally  and  internally, 
noting  tne  appearances  outside,  and  seeing  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  rooms  within.  The  three  extraordinary  chinmey-^pieGes 
in  the  gallery  attracted  Topclifife's  attention;  but  the  contrivances 
within  were  so  well  managed,  that  they  escaped  his  notice.  He 
even  got  into  the  chimneys,  and  examined  the  walls  on  either  aide^ 
but  could  detect  nothing.  And  lastly,  he  ordered  large  fires  to  be 
lighted  within  them,  but  the  experiment  proving  firuitLesB,  he 
turned  his  attention  elsewhere, 

.  Mr.  Abingdon  had  attended  him  during  this  part  of  the  search, 
and,  though  he  preserved  an  unmoved  exterior,  he  was  full  of 
apprehension,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  it  was  abandoned. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  two  other  hiding-places  were  found 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  but  nothing  was  discovered  within 
them.  In  order  to  prevent  any  commumcation  with  the  concealed 
persons,  Topdiffe  stationed  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Abingdon's 
chamber,  and  another  at  that  of  Anne  Vaux. 

On  the  third  day,  the  search  was  continued  more  rigorously  than 
ever.  Wainscots  were  taken  down;  walls  broken  open;  the  boards 
of  the  floor  removed;  and  other  secret  passages,  vaults,  and  hiding- 
places  discovered.  Some  priests'  vestments  and  articles  used  in  the 
Romish  service  were  foimd  in  one  of  these  places,  and  shown  to 
Mr.  Abingdon.  He  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  them;  but 
when  TopcHfFe  brought  forward  the  title-deeds  of  his  property, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  same  place,  he  was  obliged  to  oonfen 
he  had  put  them  there  himself  Still,  though  these  discoveries  had 
been  made,  the  searchers  were  as  far  from  theb  aim  as  ever;  and 
Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who  began  to  despair  of  success,  would  have 
departed  on  the  fifth  day,  if  Topclifie  had  not  prevented  him. 

'*  I  am  certain  they  are  here,"  said  the  latter,  ^*  and  have  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  forth." 

The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  sufiered  grievously  from  their  confine- 
ment, and  hearing  the  searchers  knocking  against  the  walls,  and 
even  within  the  chimney,  felt  certain  they  should  be  discovered. 
Not  being  able  to  stand  upright,  or  to  stretch  themselves  within  the 
cell,  the  sitting  posture  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  became,  afber 
a  time,  intolerably  irksome.  Broths,  milk,  wine,  and  other  nutzi- 
tious  fluids,  were  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  a  reed  from  the 
adjoining  chimney;  but  afVer  the  fifth  day  this  supply  was  stopped, 
as  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Anne  Vaux  were  compellea  by  Topchm  to 
remove  to  a  difierent  part  of  the  house. 

They  now  began  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of  ^fcarvatioii,  and 
debated  whether  they  should  die  where  they  were,  or  yield  iheat- 
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sdves  up  to  their  enemies.  Wretched  as  their  condition  was,  how- 
eveiy  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  their  domestics,  Owen  and 
Chambers,  whose  wants  had  not  been  so  carefiilly  attended  to,  and 
who  were  now  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state.  Nor  were 
their  Mends  less  uneasy.  Aware  ^t  tne  captives,  whom  there 
was  no  means  of  relieving,  for  the  searchers  were  constantly  on  the 
watch,  conld  not  hold  out  much  longer,  Mrs.  Abingdon  consulted 
with  her  husband  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  reveal  their 
hiding-places;  but  this  he  would  not  permit. 

By  uiis  time,  every  secret  chamber,  vault,  and  passage  in  the 
place,  except  the  actual  retreats  of  the  conspirators,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Topcli£fe,  and  though  nothing  material  was  found,  he 
felt  assur^,  from  the  uneasiness  displayed  by  Mr.  Abingdon  and 
his  wife,  and  above  all  by  Anne  Vaux,  that  it  could  not  be  long 
before  his  perseverance  was  rewarded.  Though  he  narrowly 
watched  the  two  ladies  from  the  first,  he  could  never  detect  them 
in  the  act  of  conveying  food  to  the  captives;  but  feeling  convinced 
that  they  did  so,  he  determined  to  remove  them  to  a  different  part 
of  the  house,  and  their  imwillingness  to  obey  the  order  confirmed 
his  suspicions. 

"  We  are  sure  of  our  prey  now,"  he  observed  to  Sir  Henry 
Bromley.  **  They  must  be  half-starved  by  this  time,  and  will 
speedily  surrender  themselves." 

**  Pray  Heaven  they  do  so !"  returned  the  other.  "  I  am  wearied 
to  death  with  my  long  stay  here." 

**  Have  a  few  hours  patience,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  "  and  you  will 
find  that  your  time  has  not  been  thrown  away." 

And  he  was  right.  Soon  after  midnight,  a  trooper,  who  was 
watching  in  the  gallery,  beheld  two  spectral-looking  figures  approach 
him,  and  appalled  bv  their  ghastly  appearance,  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
This  brought  Topchffe,  who  was  in  the  hall  below,  to  his  aid,  and 
instantly  perceivmg  what  was  the  matter,  he  ran  towards  the  sup- 
posed phantoms,  and  seized  them.  The  poor  wretches,  who  were 
no  other  than  Owen  and  Chambers,  and  were  well-nigh  famished, 
offered  no  resistance,  but  would  neither  confess  where  they  had  been 
hidden,  nor  who  they  were.  As  the  trooper  had  not  seen  them 
come  forth,  though  he  affirmed  with  a  tremendous  oath  that  they 
had  issued  from  the  floor,  the  walls  were  again  sounded,  but  with 
no  result. 

Food  being  placed  before  the  captives,  they  devoured  it  vo- 
raciously ;  but  Topcliffe  forbore  to  question  them  further  that  night, 
feeling  confident  that  he  could  extract  the  truth  from  them  on  the 
morrow  either  by  promises  or  threats.  He  was,  however,  mistaken. 
They  continued  as  obstinate  as  before,  and  when  confronted  with 
Mr.  Abingdon,  denied  all  knowledge  of  him;  neither  would  they 

plain  how  they  got  into  the  house. 

Sir  Henry  Bromley,  however,  now  considered  himself  justified 
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in  placing  Mr.  Abingdon  and  his  lady  under  arrest,  and  Topdiffe 
redoubled  his  exertions  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the  two 
priests.  He  examined  every  part  of  the  gallery  most  carefully , — 
took  down  one  of  the  chimney-pieces  (singularly  enough,  it  was 
the  wrong  one),  but  was  still  unable  to  discover  their  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  wretches  inside  found  it  impossible  to 
endure  their  condition  longer.  Anything  seemed  preferable  to  the 
lingering  and  agonizing  death  they  were  now  enduring,  and  they 
resolved  to  delay  their  surrender  no  longer.  Had  they  been  able 
to  hold  out  a  few  hours  more,  they  would  have  escaped;  for 
Sir  Henry  Bromley  was  so  fatigued  with  the  search,  and  so  satis- 
fied that,  nothing  further  would  come  of  it,  that  he  zesolved, 
notmthstandin^  TopcUfie's  efforts  to  dissuade  him,  to  depart  on  the 
morrow.  Of  this  tlicy  were  ignorant,  and  having  oome  .to  the 
determination  to  surrender,  Garnet  opened  the  entrance.'  to  the 
chimney,  and  hearing  voices,  below,  and  being  too  feeUe -tQ-  get 
out  unassisted,  he  called  to  the  speakers  for  ai£  His  Toioe  was  bo 
hollow,  and  had  such  a  sepulchral  sound,  that  thoae  who  heaid 
it  stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment  and  afiright. 

"  Who  calls?"  cried  one  of  the  troopers,  after  a  pame. ' 

*'  One  of  those  you  seek,"  replied  Garnet.  ''  Come  andf  heb'iii 
forth."  .  ■ 

Upon  hearing  this,  and  ascertaining  whence  the  voioe  eameftpWf 
one  of  the  men  ran  to  fetch  Sir  Henry  Bromley  and  Topclifie,  Dddi 
of  whom  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons.  i. 

'*  Is  it  possible  they  can  be  in  the  chimney?"  cried  TopoEAi 
*'  Why,  I  myself  have  examined  it  twice."  j  '■  * 

'*  We  are  here,  nevertheless,"  replied  Gramet,  who  heaxd  die 
remark;  *'  and  if  you  would  take  us  alive,  lose  no  time." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Topclifie.  Casting  a  trinDtthaBft 
look  at  Bromley,  he  seized  a  torcn  from  one  of  hia  attenaaiiti, 
and  getting  into  the  chimney,  soon  perceived  the  entimnoe'to  the 
recess. 

On  beholding  his  prey,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
the  two  miserable  captives^  seeing  the  savage  and  exukuig  gnn 
that  lighted  up  his  features,  half  repented  the  step  they  hadtaken. 
It  was  now,  however,  too  late,  and  Garnet  b^ged  him  to  help 
them  out. 

"  That  I  will  readily  do,  father,"  replied  Topcliffe.  "  You  have 
^vcn  us  a  world  of  trouble.  But  you  have  made  ample  amends 
lor  it  now." 

**  Had  we  been  so  minded,  you  would  never  have  found  us,"  re- 
joined Garnet.     '*  This  cell  would  have  been  our  sepulchre." 

"  No  doubt,"  retorted  TopcUffe,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  «  But 
a  death  on  the  scaffold  is  preferable  to  the  horrors  of  starvation." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  remove  Garnet,  whose  limbs  were  » 
cramped  that  they  refused  their  office,  he  called  to  the  txoopen 
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below  to  bring  a  ladder,  which  was  placed  in  the  chimney,  and 
then,  with  some  exertion,  he  succeeded  in  getting  him  down. 
This  done,  he  supported  him  towards  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who  was 
standing  near  a  small  table  in  the  gallery. 

"  I  told  you  your  time  would  not  be  thrown  away,  Sir  Henry," 
he  observed;  **here  is  Father  Garnet.  It  is  well  you  yielaed 
yourself  to-night,  father,"  he  added,  to  Garnet,  with  his  cus- 
tomary cynicalchuckle,  *^ for  Sir  Henry  had  resolved  to  depart  to- 
morrow.* 

"  Indeed !"  groaned  Garnet.  "  Help  me  to  a  chair." 
While  this  was  passing,  Oldcome  was  brought  down  by  two  of 
the  troopers,  and  the  unfortunate  priests  were  conveyed  to  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  bed,  their  stiffened 
limbs  chafed,  and  cordials  administered  to  them.  They  were 
reduced,  however,  to  such  extremity  of  weakness,  that  it  was  not 
judged  prudent  to  remove  them  till  the  third  day,  when  they, 
together  with  their  two  servants,  Owen  and  Chambers,  who  were 
as  much  enfeebled  as  themselves,  were  conveyed  to  Worcester. 

Chapter  IX. 

WHITEHALL. 

Such  was  the  expedition  used  by  Humphrey  Chetham  and 
Viviana,  that  they  accomplished  the  journey  to  London  in  an  ex- 
traordinary short  space  of  time.  Proceeding  direct  to  Whitehall, 
Viviana  placed  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  halberdier,  and  desired 
that  it  might  be  given  without  delay  to  the  Earl  of  SaUsbury. 
After  some  demur,  the  man  handed  it  to  an  usher,  who  promised 
to  lay  it  before  the  earl.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  result  of 
its  reception  was  known,  when  an  officer,  accompanied  by  two 
sergeants  of  the  guard,  made  his  appearance,  and  commanded 
Viviana  and  her  companion  to  follow  him. 

Crossing  a  wide  hall,  which  was  filled  with  the  various  retainers 
of  the  palace,  who  regarded  them  with  a  sort  of  listless  curiosity, 
and  ascending  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  they  traversed  a  long  cor- 
ridor, and  were  at  length  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  seated  at  a  table,  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
papers,  and  was  busily  employed  in  writing  a  despatch,  but  imme- 
cLlately  stopped  on  their  entrance.  He  was  not  alone.  His  com- 
panion was  a  middle-aged  man,  attired  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  cloak  of  the  same  material;  but  as  he  sat  with  his  back 
towards  the  door,  it  was  impossible  to  discern  his  features. 

**  You  may  leave  us,"  said  SaUsbury  to  the  officer,  "  but  remain 
without." 

**  And  be  ready  to  enter  at  a  moment's  notice,"  added  his  com- 
panion, without  altering  his  position. 

The  officer  bowed,  and  retired  with  his  followers. 
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**  Your  surrender  of  yourself  at  this  time,  Viviana  Radcliffe,'* 
said  the  earl,  *^  weighs  much  in  your  fayour ;  and  if  you  are  disposed 
freely  to  declare  aU  you  know  of  the  conspiracy,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  king  may  extend  his  mercy  towards  you." 

"  I  do  not  desire  it,  my  lord,"  she  replied.  "  In  surtenderin? 
myself,  I  hare  no  other  aim  than  to  satisfy  the  laws  I  have  outraged. 
I  do  not  seek  to  defend  myself,  but  I  desire  to  offer  an  explanatitn 
to  your  lordship.  Circumstances,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail, 
drew  me  into  connexion  with  the  conspirators,  and  I  became  un^ 
willingly  the  depositary  of  their  dark  design." 

**  You  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  in  not  revealing  it," 
remarked  the  earl. 

**  I  am  aware  of  it,"  she  rejoined;  **  but  this,  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  is  the  extent  of  my  criminality.  I  held  the  project  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  used  every  argument  I  was  mistress  of,  to 
induce  its  contrivers  to  abandon  it." 

'^  If  such  were  the  case,"  demanded  the  earl,  '*  what  withheld 
you  from  disclosing  it?" 

"  I  will  now  confess  what  torture  could  not  wring  from  me 
before,"  she  repUed.  '*  I  was  restrained  from  the  disclosure  by  a 
fatal  passion." 

'*  I  suspected  as  much,"  observed  the  earl,  with  a  sneer.  **  For 
whom?" 

**  For  Gtiy  Fawkes,"  returned  Viviana- 

"  God's  mercy !  Guy  Fawkes !"  ejaculated  the  earl's  companion, 
starting  to  his  feet.  And  turning  as  he  spoke,  and  &cing  ner,  he 
disclosed  heavy,  but  not  imintellectual  features,  now  charged  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  astonishment  ^'  Did  you  say  Guy 
Fawkes,  mistress?" 

'*It  is  the  king,"  whispered  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  Since  I  know  in  whose  presence  I  stand,  sire,"  replied  Vivians, 
'^  I  will  answer  the  interrogation.  Gny  Fawkes  was  the  cause  of 
my  concealing  my  acquaintance  with  the  plot  And  more,  I  will 
confess  to  your  majesty,  that  much  as  I  abhor  the  design,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  conspirator,  t  should  never  have  loved  him.  His 
sombre  and  enthusiastic  character  first  gave  him  an  interest  in  my 
eyes,  which,  heightened  by  several  important  services  which  he 
rendered  me,  soon  ripened  into  love.  Linked  to  his  fortunes, 
shrouded  by  the  same  gloomy  cloud  that  enveloped  him,  and  bound 
by  a  chain  from  which  I  could  not  extricate  myself,  I  gave  him  my 
hand.  But  the  moment  of  our  union  was  tne  moment  of  our 
separation.  We  have  not  met  since,  and  shall  meet  no  more,  un- 
less to  part  for  ever." 

*'  A  strange  history !''  exclaimed  James,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
he  was  not  unmoved  by  the  relation. 

"  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  grant  me  one  boon,"  cried  Viviana, 
falling  at  his  feet.  ^^  It  is,  to  be  allowed  a  single  interview  with 
my  husband— not  for  the  sad  gratification  of  beholding  him  again 
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— not  for  the  indulgence  of  my  private  sorrows — but  that  I  may 
endeavour  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  repentance  in  his  breast,  and  be 
the  means  of  saving  his  soul  alive." 

**  My  inclinations  prompt  me  to  grant  the  request,  Salisbury," 
said  the  king,  irresolutely.  "  There  can  be  no  risk  in  doing  it — 
eh?" 

/*  Not  under  certain  restrictions,  my  liege,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  You  shall  have  your  wish,  then,  mistress,"  said  James,  "  and  I 
trust  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success.  Your  husband  is 
a  hardy  traitor — a  second  Jacques  Clement — and  we  never  think 
of  him  without  the  floor  shaking  beneath  our  feet,  and  a  horrible 
smell  of  gunpowder  assailing  our  nostrils.  Blessed  be  God  for  our 
preservation  1  But  whom  have  we  here?"  he  added,  turning  to 
Humphrey  Chetham.  ^'Another  conspirator  come  to  surrender 
himself?" 

"  No,  my  liege,"  replied  Chetham ;  "  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of 
your  majesty,  and  a  stanch  Protestant." 

"  If  we  may  take  your  word  for  it,  doubtless,"  replied  the  king, 
with  an  incredulous  look.  ''  But  how  came  you  in  this  lady's 
comMny?' 

**  1  will  hide  nothing  from  your  majesty,"  replied  Chetham. 
*'  Long  before  Viviana's  unhappy  acquaintance  with  Fawkes — for 
such  I  must  ever  consider  it — my  affections  had  been  fixed  upon 
her,  and  I  fondly  trusted  she  would  not  prove  indifferent  to  my 
suit.  Even  now,  sire,  when  all  hope  is  dead  within  me,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome  my  passion,  but  love  her  as  devotedly 
as  ever.  When,  therefore,  she  desired  my  escort  to  London  to 
surrender  herself,  I  could  not  refuse  the  request.'^ 

"  It  is  the  truth,  my  liege,"  added  Viviana.  "  I  owe  Humphrey 
Chetham  (for  so  this  gentleman  is  named)  an  endless  debt  of 
gratitude ;  and  not  the  least  of  my  present  distresses  is  the  thought 
of  the  affliction  I  have  occasioned  him.'' 

"  Dismiss  it  from  your  mind,  then,  Viviana,"  rejoined  Che- 
tham. "  It  will  not  mitigate  my  sorrows  to  feel  that  I  have  added 
to  yours." 

**  Your  manner  and  looks  seem  to  give  a  warranty  for  loyalty, 
young  sir,''  said  the  king.  "  But  I  must  have  some  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  your  statement  before  you  are  set  at  large." 

"  I  am  your  willing  prisoner,  my  liege,"  returned  Chetham. 
''But  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  may 
vouch,  perhaps,  for  me." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  a  letter  in  the  earl's  hands,  who 
broke  open  the  seal,  and  hastily  glanced  at  its  contents. 

"It  IS  from  Doctor  Dee,"  he  said,  from  whom,  as  your  majesty 
is  aware,  we  have  received  much  important  information  relative 
to  this  atrocious  design.  He  answers  for  this  young  man's 
loyalty." 
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**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  It  would  have  been 
mortifying  to  be  deceived  by  so  honest  a  physiognomy." 

"  Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  attach  your  signature  to  this 
warrant  for  Viviana  Radcliffe's  committal  to  the  Tower,"  said  Salis- 
buiy,  placing  a  paper  before  him. 

James  complied,  and  the  earl  summoned  the  guard. 

"  Have  I  your  majesty's  permission  to  attend  this  unfortunate 
lady  to  the  fortress?"  cried  Cnetham,  prostrating  himself  before  the 

James  hesitated,  but  glancing  at  the  earl,  and  reading  no  objec- 
tion in  his  looks,  he  assented. 

Whispering  some  private  instructions  to  the  officer  respecting 
Chetham,  Salisbury  delivered  the  warrant  to  him.  Viviana  and  her 
companion  were  then  removed  to  a  small  chamber  adjoining  the 
guard-room,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  officer  again  appeared,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  palace-stairs,  where  a  large  wherry  awaited  them,  in  which 
they  embarked. 

James  did  not  remain  long  with  his  councillor,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  retired,  Salisbury  summoned  a  confidential  attendant,  and  told 
him  to  acquaint  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, that  he  was  now  able  to  receive  him.  The  attendant  departed, 
and  presently  returned  with  the  nobleman  in  question.  As  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  and  Salisbury  had  satisfied  himself  they  could  not 
be  overheard,  he  observed  to  the  other, 

"  Since  Tresham*s  committal  to  the  Tower  yesterday,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  lieutenant,  stating  that  he  breathes  nothing 
but  revenge  against  yourself  and  me,  and  threatens  to  betray  us,  if 
he  is  not  released.  It  will  not  do  to  let  him  be  examined  by  the 
council;  for  though  we  can  throw  utter  discredit  on  his  statement, 
it  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  future  designs." 

"  True,  my  lord,*'  replied  Mounteagle.  "  But  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  silence  him?" 

"  By  poison,"  returned  Salisbury.  **  There  is  a  trusty  fellow  in 
the  Tower,  a  jailer  named  Ipgreve,  who  will  administer  it  to  him. 
Here  is  the  powder,*'  he  added,  unlocking  the  coffisr,  and  taking 
out  a  small  packet;  '^  it  was  given  me  by  its  compounder,  Doctor 
Dee.  It  is  the  same,  I  am  assured,  as  the  celebrated  Italian  poison 
prepared  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth;  is  without  scent  or  taste; 
and  destroys  its  victim,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  effects." 

"I  must  take  heed  how  I  oflfend  your  lordship,"  observed 
Mounteagle. 

**Nay,"  rejoined  Salisbury,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "it  is  for 
traitors  like  Tresham,  not  true  men  like  you,  to  fear  me,'" 


"  I  understand  the  distinction,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I  must  intrust  the  entire  management  of  this  affiur  to  you, 


V 


pursued  Salisbury. 
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"  To  me !"  exclaimed  Mounteagle.  "  Tresham  is  ray  brother-in- 
law.     I  can  take  no  part  in  his  murder." 

"  If  he  lives,  you  are  ruined,"  rejoined  Salisbury,  coldly.  "  You 
must  sacrifice  him  or  yourself.  But  I  see  you  are  reasonable.  Take 
this  powder,  and  proceed  to  the  Tower.  See  Ipgreve  alone,  and 
instruct  him  to  drug  Tresham's  wine  with  it.  A  hundred  marks 
shall  be  his  reward  when  the  deed  is  done." 

"  My  soul  revolts  from  the  deed,"  said  Mounteagle,  as  he  took 
the  packet.     **  Is  there  no  other  way  of  silencing  him." 

"  ITone  whatever,"  repUed  Salisbury,  sternly.  **  His  blood  be 
upon  his  own  head.*' 

With  this,  Mounteagle  took  his  departure. 

Chapteb  X. 

THE  PARTING  OF  VIVIAKA  AND  HUMPHREY  CHET^L^M. 

Humphrey  Ghetham  was  so  oppressed  by  the  idea  of  parting 
with  Viviana  that  he  did  not  utter  a  single  word  during  their 
transit  to  the  Tower.  Passing  beneath  the  gloomy  archway  of 
Traitor's  Gate,  they  mounted  the  fatal  steps,  and  were  conducted 
to  the  guard-room  near  the  By-ward  Tower.  The  oflSicer  then 
despatched  one  of  the  warders  to  inform  the  lieutenant  of 
Viviana's  arrival,  and  telling  Humphrey  Chetham  he  would  allow 
him  a  few  minutes  to  take  leave  of  her,  considerately  withdrew, 
and  left  them  alone  together. 

"  Oh,  Viviana !"  exclaimed  Chetham,  unable  to  repress  his 
grief,  "  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you  here.  If  you  repent  the  step 
you  have  taken,  and  desire  freedom,  say  so,  and  I  will  use  every 
effort  to  liberate  you.  I  have  been  successful  once,  and  may  be 
so  again." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  devotion,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found gratitude ;  "  but  you  have  rendered  me  the  last  service  I 
shall  ever  require  of  you.  I  deeply  deplore  the  misery  I  have 
occasioned  you,  and  regret  ray  inability  to  requite  your  attach- 
ment as  it  deserves  to  be  requited.  My  last  prayers  shall  be  for 
your  happiness;  and  I  trust  you  will  meet  with  some  being 
worthy  of  you,  and  who  will  make  amends  for  my  insensibility." 

"  Be  not  deceived,  Viviana,"  replied  Chetliam,  in  a  broken 
voice;  "  I  shall  never  love  again.  Your  image  is  too  deeply  im- 
printed upon  my  heart  ever  to  be  efl&ced." 

'*  Time  may  work  a  change,"  she  rejoined;  "  though  I  ought 
not  to  say  so,  for  I  feel  it  would  work  none  in  me.     Suffer  me  to 

five  you  one  piece  of  counsel.     Devote  yourself  resolutely  to  the 
usiness  of  life,  and  you  will  speedily  regain  your  peace  of  mind." 
"  I  will  follow  your  instructions  implicitly,"  replied  Chetham; 
"  but  have  little  hope  of  the  result  you  promise  me." 

"Let  the  effort  be  made,"  she  rejomed; — "and  now  promise 
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me  to  quit  London  to-morrow.  Return  to  your  native  town; 
employ  yourself  in  your  former  occupations;  and  strive  not  to 
think  of  the  past,  except  as  a  troubled  dream  from  which  you 
have  fortunately  awakened.  Do  not  let  us  prolong  our  partmg, 
or  your  resolution  may  waver.    Farewell !" 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  and  he  pressed 
it  passionately  to  his  lips. 

"  Farewell,  Viviana  1"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
anguish.     *'  May  Heaven  support  you  in  your  trials !" 

*'  One  of  them  I  am  now  endurmg,"  she  replied,  in  a  broken 
voice.     "  Farewell  for  ever,  and  may  all  good  angels  bless  you  1" 

At  this  moment  the  officer  appeared,  and  announcing  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  lieutenant,  told  Chetham  that  his  time  had  expired. 
Without  hazarding  another  look  at  Viviana,  the  young  merchant 
tore  himself  away,  and  followed  the  officer  out  of  the  Tower. 

Obedient  to  Viviana's  last  request,  he  quitted  London  on  the 
following  day;  and,  acting  upon  her  advice,  devoted  himself  on 
his  return  to  Manchester  sedulously  to  his  mercantile  pursuits. 
His  perseverance  and  integrity  were  crowned  with  entire  success, 
and  he  became  in  due  season  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  the  town. 
But  the  blighting  of  his  early  affections  tinged  his  whole  life,  and 
gave  a  melancholy  to  his  thoughts,  and  an  austerity  to  his  manner 
originally  foreign  to  them.  True  to  his  promise,  he  died  un- 
married. His  long  and  worthy  career  was  marked  by  actions  of 
the  ^eatest  benevolence.  Li  proportion  as  his  means  increased, 
his  charities  were  extended,  and  he  truly  became  '*  a  father  to  the 
fatherless  and  the  destitute."  To  him  the  town  of  Manchester  is 
indebted  for  the  noble  library  and  hospital  bearing  his  name;  and 
for  these  admirable  institutions,  by  which  they  so  largely  b^efit, 
his  memory  must  ever  be  held  in  veneration  by  its  inhabitants. 


Chapteb  XI. 

THE  SUBTEBRAKEAN  DUNGEON. 

Regabding  Viviana  with  a  smile  of  savage  satisfiusdon,  Sir 
William  Waad  commanded  Jasper  Ipgreve,  who  acoompamed 
him,  to  convey  her  to  one  of  the  subterranean  dungeons  below  the 
Devereux  Tower. 

^'  She  cannot  escape  thence  without  your  conrnvanoe,"  he  mid; 
'^  and  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  her  sate  custody  with  your  life." 

'*  If  she  escapes  again,  your  worship  shall  hang  me  in  her 
stead,"  rejoined  Ipgreve. 

*^  My  mstructions  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  state  that  h  is  the 
king's  pleasure  that  she  be  allowed  a  short  mterview  with  Guy 
Fawkes,"  said  the  lieutenant,  in  a  low  tone.  *'  Let  her  be  taken 
to  his  cell  to-moirow." 
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The  jailer  bowed,  and  motioning  the  guard  to  follow  him  with 
Viviana,  he  led  the  way  along  the  inner  ward  till  he  arrived  at  a 
small,  strong  door,  in  the  waU,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Bean- 
champ  Tower,  which  he  unlocked,  and  descended  into  a  low 
cavemous-looHng  vault.  Striking  a  lights  and  setting  fire  to  a 
torch,  he  then  le<l  the  way  along  a  narrow  gloomy  passage,  which 
brought  them  to  a  drcular  chamber,  from  which  other  passages 
diverged,  and^  selecting  one  of  them,  threaded  it  till  he  came  to 
the  door  of  a  celL 

"  Here  is  your  dungeon,"  he  said  to  Viviana,  as  he  drew  back 
the  heavy  bolts,  and  disclosed  a  small  chamber,  about  four  feet 
wide  and  six  long,  in  which  there  was  a  pallet.  ''  My  dame  will 
attend  you  soon.'' 

With  this,  he  lighted  a  lamp,  and  departing  with  the  guard, 
barred  the  door  outside.  Viviana  shuddered  as  Axe  surveyed  the 
narrow  dungeon  in  which  she  was  placed.  Roof,  wails,  and  floor 
were  of  stone;  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  dismal  and  tomb- 
like, that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  buried  alive.  Some  hours  elapsed 
before  Dame  Ipgreve  made  her  appearance.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Ruth,  who  burst  into  tears  on  beholding  Viviana.  Tlie  jailer's 
infe  had  brought  a  few  blankets  and  other  necessaries  with  her, 
together  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water.  While  dis- 
posing the  blankets  on  the  couch,  she  never  ceased  upbraiding 
Viviana  for  her  former  flight.  Poor  Ruth,  who  was  compelled  to 
assist  her  mother,  endeavoured  by  her  gestures  and  looks  to  con- 
vey to  the  unfortunate  captive  that  she  was  as  much  devoted  to 
her  as  ever.  Their  task  completed,  the  old  woman  withdrew,  and 
her  daughter,  casting  a  deejdy  commiserating  look  at  Viviana, 
followed  her,  and  the  door  was  barred  without. 

Determined  not  to  yield  to  despondency,  Viviana  knelt  down, 
and  addressed  herself  to  Heaven;  and,  comforted  by  her  prayers, 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  sank  into  a  peaceful  dumber.  She 
was  awakened  by  hearing  the  bolts  of  her  cell  withdrawn,  and  the 
next  moment  Ruth  stood  )^fore  her. 

'*  I  fear  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  great  risk  in  thus  visiting 
me,"  said  Viviana,  tenoerly  embracing  her. 

"  I  would  expose  myself  to  any  ri2k  for  you,  sweet  lady,"  re- 
plied Ruth.  *'  But,  oh !  why  do  I  see  you  here  again  r  The 
chief  support  of  Guy  Fawkes  during  his  sufferings  has  been  the 
thought  that  you  were  at  liberty." 

*'  I  surrendered  myself  in  the  hope  of  beholding  him  again," 
rejoined  Viviana. 

'*  You  have  given  a  fond,  but  fatal  proof  of  your  affection," 
returned  Ruth.  ^The  knowledge  that  you  are  a  captive  will 
afliict  him  more  than  all  the  torments  he  has  endured." 

^^  What  torments  hoi  he  endured,  Ruth  ?*  inquired  Viviana, 
with  a  look  of  anguish. 

'^  Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  them,"  replied  the  jailer's  daughter. 
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"  They  are  too  dreadful  to  relate.  When  you  behold  his  shattered 
frame  and  altered  looks,  you  will  comprehend  what  he  has  under- 
gone." 

'^  Alas !"  exclaimed  Yiviana,  bursting  into  tears,  '*  I  almost  fear 
to  behold  him." 

**  You  must  prepare  for  a  fearful  shock,"  returned  Ruth.  "And 
now,  madam,  I  must  take  my  leave.  I  will  endeavour  to  see  you 
again  to-morrow,  but  dare  not  promise  to  do  so.  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  visit  you  now,  but  that  my  father  is  engaged 
with  Lord  Mounteagle.'* 

"  With  Lord  Mounteagle  T'  cried  Viviana.  **  Upon  what  busi- 
ness?' 

"  Upon  a  foul  business,"  rejoined  Ruth.  '*  No  less  than  the 
destruction  of  Mr.  Tresham^  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
Lord  Mounteagle  came  to  the  Well  Tower  this  evening,  and  I  ac- 
cidentally overheard  him  propose  to  my  father  to  administer  poison 
to  the  person  I  have  named." 

" I  do  not  pity  their  victim,"  returned  Viviana.  "He  is  a 
double-dyed  traitor,  and  will  meet  with  the  fate  he  deserves." 

"  Farewell,  madam,"  said  Ruth.  "  If  I  do  not  see  you  again, 
you  will  know  that  you  have  one  friend  in  this  fortress  who  deeply 
sympathises  with  your  afflictions." 

So  saying,  she  withdrew,  and  Viviana  heard  the  bolts  slipped 
gently  into  their  sockets. 

Vainly,  after  Ruth's  visit,  did  she  try  to  compose  herself.  Sleep 
fled  her  eyes,  and  she  was  haunted  all  night  by  the  image  of 
Fawkes,  haggard  and  shattered  by  torture,  as  ne  haa  been  described 
by  the  jailer  s  daughter.  Day  and  night  were  the  same  to  her,  and 
she  could  only  compute  progress  of  the  time  by  her  own  feelings, 
judging  by  which,  she  supposed  it  to  be  late  in  the  day  when  £e 
was  again  visited.  The  bolts  of  her  cell  being  withdrawn,  two  men, 
clad  in  long  black  gowns,  and  having  hoods  drawn  over  their  &ce8, 
entered  it.  They  were  followed  by  Ipgreve;  and  Viviana,  con- 
cluding she  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  torture,  endeavoured  to 
string  herself  to  its  endurance.^.  Though  he  guessed  what  was  passing 
in  her  breast,  Jasper  Ipgreve  did  not  care  to  undeceive  her,  but 
motioning  the  hooded  officials  to  follow  him  with  her,  quitted  the 
cell.  Seizing  each  a  hand,  the  attendants  led  her  after  nim  along 
a  number  of  intricate  passages,  until  he  stopped  before  the  door  of 
a  cell,  which  he  opened. 

"  Be  brief  in  what  you  have  to  say,"  he  cried,  thrusting  her  for- 
ward.    "  I  shall  not  allow  you  much  time." 

Viviana  no  sooner  set  foot  in  the  cell  than  she  felt  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  stood.  On  a  stool  at  the  further  end  of  the  narrow  cham- 
ber, with  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  around  his 
limbs,  sat  Fawkes.  A  small  iron  lamp,  suspended  Dy  a  rusty  chain 
from  the  ceiling,  served  to  illumine  his  ghastly  features.  He  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground  on  her  entrance^  and,  lecognising  her, 
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Uttered  a  ciy  of  anguish.  Raising  himself  by  a  great  effort,  he 
opened  his  arms,  and  she  rushed  into  them.  For  some  moments 
both  continued  silent.  Grief  took  away  their  utterance;  but  at 
lengthy  Guy  Fawkes  spoke. 

"  My  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  suflSciently  full,"  he  said.  "  This 
alone  was  wanting  to  make  it  overflow." 

**  I  fear  you  will  blame  me,"  she  replied,  **  when  you  learn  that  I 
have  voluntarily  surrendered  myself." 

Guy  Fawkes  uttered  a  deep  ^roan. 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  domg  so,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  so,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  will  forgive  me  when  you 
know  my  motive.  I  came  here  to  urge  you  to  repentance.  Oh ! 
if  you  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again  hereafter — if  you  hope  that  we 
shall  inherit  joys  which  will  requite  us  for  all  our  troubles,  you  will 
employ  the  brief  time  left  you  on  earth  in  imploring  forgiveness  for 
your  evil  intentions." 

"  Having  had  no  evil  intentions,"  replied  Fawkes,  coldly,  "  I 
have  no  pardon  to  ask." 

**  The  Tempter  who  led  you  into  the  commission  of  sin  under  the 
semblance  of  righteousness,  puts  these  thoughts  into  your  heart," 
repHed  Viviana.  **  You  have  escaped  the  commission  of  an  ofience 
wnich  must  have  deprived  you  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  But  if  you  remain  impemtent,  I  shall  tremble  for 
your  salvation." 

"  My  accoimt  will  soon  be  settled  with  my  Maker,"  rejoined 
Fawkes ;  "  and  he  will  punish  or  reward  me  according  to  my 
deserts.  I  have  acted  according  to  my  conscience,  and  can  never 
repent  that  which  I  believe  to  be  a  righteous  design." 

"  But  do  you  not  now  see  that  you  were  mistaken,"  returned 
Viviana;  "  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  sword  which  you  raised 
against  others  has  been  turned  against  yourself,  and  that  the  Great 
Power  whom  you  serve  and  worship  has  declared  himself  against 
you?" 

"  You  seek  in  vain  to  move  me,"  replied  Fawkes.  *'  I  am  as  in- 
sensible to  your  arguments  as  to  the  tortures  of  my  enemies." 

"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  soul !"  she  rejoined. 

"  Look  at  me,  Viviana,"  cried  Fawkes,  "  and  behold  the  wreck 
I  am.  What  has  supported  me  amid  my  tortures — in  this  dungeon 
— in  the  presence  of  my  relentless  foes? — what,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  nghtly?  And  what  will  support  me  on  the 
scaffold  except  the  same  conviction?  If  you  love  me,  do  not  seek 
to  shake  my  faith.  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  thus.  You  cannot  do  so. 
Kest  satisfied  we  shall  meet  again.  Everything  assures  me  of  it. 
Wretched  as  I  appear  in  this  solitary  cell,  I  am  not  wholly  miser- 
able, because  I  am  buoyed  up  by  the  certainty  that  my  actions  are 
approved  by  Heaven." 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  delusion,  since  it  is  produc- 
tive of  happiness  to  you,"  repliea  Viviana.     "  But  if  my  earnest. 
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heartfelt  prayers  can  conduce  to  your  salvation,  they  shall  not  be 
wanting."  J  '       J 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened  hj  Jasper  Ipsrere, 
who  stepped  towards  her,  and  seized  her  rouffhly  bj  the  hand. 

**'  Your  time  has  expired,  mistress,"  he  said;  '*  yom  mnst  oome 
with  me." 

^^  A  minnte  longer,"  implored  Fawkes. 

"  Not  a  second,"  replied  Ipgreve. 

'^  Shall  we  not  meet  again  r    cried  Viviana,  distractedly. 

"  Ay,  the  day  before  yonr  execution,'^  rejoined  Ipgreve.  "  I 
haye  good  news  for  you,"  he  added,  pausing  for  a  moment^  and 
addressing  Fawkes.  '^  Mr.  Tresham,  who  I  told  yon  has  been 
brought  to  the  Tower,  has  been  taken  saddenly  and  dangerously 

'^  If  the  traitor  perishes  before  me,  I  shall  die  content,"  observed 
Fawkes. 

**  Then  rest  assured  of  it,"  said  Viviana.  **  The  task  of  ven- 
geance is  abeady  fulfilled." 

She  was  then  forced  awaj^  by  Ipgieve,  and  delivered  by  him 
to  the  hooded  o£Bcials  outside,  who  hurried  her  back  to  her 
dungeon. 

Chapter  XIL 

THE   TRAITOR  BETRAYED. 

Lord  Mounte agle  arrived  at  the  Tower  shortly  af^r  Vivianay 
and  repairing  at  once  to  the  lieutenant^s  lodgings,  had  a  brief  con- 
ference with  him,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a  secret  order  to 
deliver  to  Jasper  Ipgreve,  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  touching  the 
conspirators.  Sir  William  Waad  would  have  sununoned  the  jailer; 
but  Mounteagle  preferred  visiting  him  at  the  Well  Tower,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  thither. 

He  found  Ipgreve  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  telling  him 
he  desired  a  moment's  private  speech  with  him,  the  jailer  dismissed 
them.  Suspecting  that  the  new-comer's  errand  related  in  some  way 
to  Viviana,  Ruth  contrived  to  place  herself  in  such  a  situation  that 
she  could  overhear  what  passed.  A  moment's  scrutiny  of  Jasper's 
villanoiis  countenance  satisfied  Mounteagle  that  the  Eail  of  Salis- 
bury was  not  mistaken  in  his  man;  ana,  as  soon  as  he  9aj^>06ed 
ihey  were  alone,  he  unhesitatingly  opened  his  plan  to  him.  As  he 
expected,  Jasper  exhibited  no  rSuctance  to  imdertake  it;  and,  after 
some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  put  it  in  execution  withonl 
delay. 

'*  The  sooner  Mr.  Tresham  is  silenced  the  better,'^  said  J^spet; 
''  for  he  threatens  to  make  disclosures  to  the  council  that  will  bring 
some  noble  persons,"  with  a  significant  look  at  Mounteagle^  ^  into 
trouble." 

'*  Where  is  he  confined  ?"  demanded  the  other. 
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"  In  the  Beauchamp  Tower,"  replied  Ipgreve. 
*'  I  will  visit  him  at  once,"  said  Monnteagle;  '*  and  when  I  have 
conferred  with  him,  will  call  for  wine.     Bring  two  goblets,  and  in 
that  which  you  give  to  Tresham  place  this  powder." 

Ipgreve  nodded  assent,  and  with  a  grim  smile  took  the  packet. 
Shortly  after  this,  they  quitted  the  Well  Tower  together,  and  pass- 
ing under  the  archway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  crossed  the  Green,  and 
entered  the  fortification  in  which  the  traitor  was  confined.  Tresham 
was  treated  with  far  greater  consideration  than  the  other  conspira- 
tors, being  allowed  the  use  of  the  large  room  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Beaucnamp  Tower,  which  was  seldom  allotted  to  any  persons 
except  those  of  the  highest  distinction.  When  they  entered,  he  was 
pacing  to  and  fro  within  his  chamber  in  great  agitation,  but  he 
immediately  stopped  on  seeing  Mounteagle,  and  rushed  towards 
him. 

**  You  bring  me  my  liberation  ?"  he  said. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  efiect  it  at  present,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  make  yourself  perfectly  easy.  Your  confinement  will  not 
be  of  long  duration." 

**  I  win  not  be  trifled  with,"  cried  Tresham,  furiously.  "  K  I 
am  examined  by  the  council,  look  to  yourselves.  As  I  hope  for 
salvation,  the  truth  shall  out.^' 

'*  Leave  us,'^  said  Moimteagle,  with  a  significant  look  at  the 
jailer,  who  quitted  the  chamber. 

'*  Hark'ee,  Moimteagle,"  said  Tresham,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone ;  "  I  have  been  your  tool  thus  far.  But  if  you  propose  to 
lead  me  blindfold  to  the  scafibld,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  You 
think  that  you  have  me  safe  within  these  walls ;  that  my  voice 
cannot  be  heard;  and  that  I  cannot  betray  you.  But  you  are 
deceived — fearfully  deceived,  as  you  will  find.  I  have  your  letters 
— the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  letters,  proving  that  you  were  both  aware 
of  the  plot — and  that  you  employed  me  to  watch  its  progress,  and 
report  it  to  you.  I  have  also  letters  from  Dr.  Dee,  the  warden  of 
Manchester,  detailing  his  acquaintance  with  the  conspiracy,  and 
containing  descriptions  of  the  persons  of  Fawkes  and  Catesby, 
which  I  snowed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  These  letters  are  now 
in  my  possession,  and  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  council,  if  I  am 
not  released." 

"  Deliver  them  to  me,  and  I  swear  to  you,  you  shall  be  set  free," 
said  Mounteagle. 

**  1  will  not  trust  you,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  Liberate  me,  and 
they  are  yours.  But  I  will  not  rob  myself  of  vengeance.  I  will 
confoimd  you  and  the  false  Earl  of  Salisbury." 

*'  You  wrong  us  both  by  your  unjust  suspicions,"  said  Moimt- 
eagle. 

"  Wrong  you !"  echoed  Tresham,  contemptuously.  "  Where  is 
my  promised  reward  ?  Why  am  I  in  this  dungeon?  Why  am  I 
treated  like  a  traitor  ?   If  you  meant  me  fairly,  I  should  not  be 
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here,  but  like  yourself  at  liberty,  and  in  the  enjojrment  of  the  king's 
favour.  But  you  have  duped  me,  villain,  and  shall  rue  it.  If  I 
am  led  to  the  scaffold,  it  shall  be  in  your  company.*' 

"  Compose  yourself,"  rejoined  Mounteagle,  calmly.  "  Appear- 
ances, I  own,  are  against  us.  But  circumstances  render  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  the  Earl  of  SaHsbury  should  appear  to  act 
against  you.  You  have  been  charged  by  Guy  Fawkes,  when 
under  the  torture,  of  being  a  confederate  in  the  design,  and  your 
arrest  could  not  be  avoided.  I  am  come  hither  to  give  you  a  solemn 
assurance  that  no  harm  shall  befal  you,  but  that  you  shall  be  deU- 
vered  from  your  thraldom  in  a  few  days — perhaps  in  a  few  hours.** 

**  You  have  no  further  design  against  me  ? "  said  Tresham, 
suspiciously. 

'*  What  motive  could  I  have  in  coming  hither,  except  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest  ?"  rejoined  Mounteagle. 

**  And  I  shall  receive  my  reward  ?"  demanded  Tresham. 

"  You  will  receive  your  reward,"  returned  Mounteagle,  with 
significant  emphasis.     '*  I  swear  it.     So  make  yourself  easy." 

**  If  I  thought  I  might  trust  you,  I  should  not  heed  my  impri- 
sonment, irksome  though  it  be,'  rejoined  Tresham. 

"  It  cannot  be  avoided,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,"  re- 
plied Mounteagle.  *'  But  come,  no  more  despondency.  All  will 
be  well  with  you  speedily.  Let  us  drown  care  in  a  bumper. 
What  ho  !  jailer,"  he  added,  opening  the  door,  **a  cup  of  wine!" 

In  a  few  minutes,  Ipgreve  made  his  appearance,  bearing  two 
goblets  filled  with  wine  on  a  salver,  one  of  which  he  presented  to 
Mounteagle,  and  the  other  to  Tresham. 

"  Here  is  to  your  speedy  deliverance  from  captivity  I"  said 
Mounteagle,  draining  the  goblet.  "  You  will  not  refuse  that 
pledge,  Tresham?" 

"  Of  a  surety  not,"  replied  the  other.  **  To  my  speedy  deli- 
verance 1" 

And  he  emptied  the  cup,  while  Mounteagle  and  the  jailei 
exchanged  sigmficant  glances. 

**  And  now,  having  fully  discharged  my  errand,  I  must  bid  you 
farewell,"  said  Mounteagle. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  promise?"  observed  Tresham. 

**  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  other.  **  A  week  hence,  and  you 
will  make  no  complaint  against  me.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not 
give  me  the  wrong  goblet?"  he  added  to  Ipgreve,  as  ihey  descended 
the  spiral  staircase. 

**  Quite  sure,  my  lord,"  returned  the  jailer,  with  a  grim  smile. 

Mounteagle  immediately  quitted  the  Tower,  and  nastening  to 
Whitehall,  sought  out  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  related 
what  he  had  done.  The  earl  compliment^  him  on  his  skilful 
management  of  the  matter;  and  congratulating  each  other  upon 
having  got  rid  of  a  dangerous,  and  now  useless  instrument,  they 
separated. 
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On  the  following  day,  Tresliam  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness, 
and  making  known  his  symptoms  to  Ipgreve,  the  chirurgeon  who 
attended  the  prison  was  sent  for,  and  on  seeing  him  pronounced 
him  dangerously  ill,  though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  Every  hour,  the  sick  man  grew  worse,  and  he  was 
torn  with  racking  pains.  Connecting  his  sudden  seizure  with  the 
visit  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  an  idea  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  him, 
and  he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  the  chirurgeon,  charging  Jasper 
Ipgreve  with  being  accessary  to  the  deed.  The  jailer  stoutly  de- 
nied the  accusation,  and  charged  the  prisoner,  in  his  turn,  with 
making  a  malicious  statement  to  bring  him  into  discredit. 

*'  I  will  soon  test  the  truth  of  his  assertion,"  observed  the  chirur- 
geon, taking  a  small  flat  piece  of  the  purest  gold  from  his  doublet. 
'*  Place  this  in  your  mouth." 

Tresham  obeyed,  and  Ipgreve  watched  the  experiment  with 
gloomy  curiosity. 

"  lou  are  a  dead  man,"  said  the  chirurgeon  to  Tresham,  as  he 
drew  forth  the  piece  of  gold,  and  perceived  that  it  was  slightly  tar- 
nished.    "  Poison  has  been  administered  to  you." 

*'  Is  there  no  remedy — no  counter- poison  ?"  demanded  Tresham, 
eagerly. 

The  chirurgeon  shook  his  head. 

**  Then  let  the  lieutenant  be  summoned,"  said  Tresham;  "  I  have 
an  important  confession  to  make  to  him.  "  I  charge  this  man," 
pointing  to  the  jailer,  *^  with  giving  poisoned  wine  to  me.  Do  you 
near  what  I  say  to  you  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  chirurgeon. 

**  But  he  will  never  reveal  it,"  said  Ipgreve,  with  great  uncon- 
cern. "  I  have  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  what  I 
have  done." 

"What!"  cried  Tresham,  **  can  murder  be  committed  here 
with  impunity?" 

**  You  have  to  thank  your  own  indiscretion  for  what  has  hap- 

Eened,"  rejoined  Ipgreve.  **  Had  you  kept  a  close  tongue  in  your 
ead,  you  would  have  been  safe." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  me?"  cried  the  miserable  man, 
with  an  imploring  look  at  the  chirurgeon. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  the  person  appealed  to.  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  recommend  your  soul  to  God." 

"  Will  you  not  inform  the  lieutenant  that  I  desire  to  speak  with 
him?"  demanded  Tresham. 

The  chirurgeon  glanced  at  Ipgreve,  and  receiving  a  sign  from 
him,  gave  a  promise  to  that  effect. 

They  then  quitted  the  cell  together,  leaving  Tresham  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  agony  both  of  mind  and  body.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  chirurgeon  returned,  and  informed  him  that  the 
lieutenant  refused  to  visit  him,  or  to  hear  his  confession,  and 
wholly  discredited  the  fact  of  his  being  poisoned. 
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"  I  will  take  charge  of  your  papers,  if  you  choose  to  commit 
them  to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  will  lay  them  before  the  counciL" 

"  No,**  replied  Tresham;  "  while  life  remains  to  me  I  will  never 
part  with  them." 

^'  I  have  brought  you  a  mixture  which,  though  it  cannot  heal 
you,  will,  at  least,  allay  your  sufferings,"  said  the  chirurgeon. 

"  I  will  not  take  it,"  groaned  Tresham.  "  I  distrust  you  as 
much  as  the  others." 

'^  I  will  leave  it  with  you,  at  all  events,"  rgomed  the  chirurgeon, 
setting  down  the  phial. 

The  noise  of  the  bolts  shot  into  their  sockets  sounded  to  Tresham 
as  if  his  tomb  were  closed  upon  him,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
anguish.  He  would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and 
accelerated  his  own  end,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  do  so,  and  con- 
tinued to  pace  backwards  and  forwards  across  his  chamber  as  long 
as  his  strength  lasted.  He  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  the 
couch,  from  which  he  never  expected  to  rise  again,  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  phial. 

*'  What  if  it  should  be  poison!"  he  said,  " it  will  end  my  suf- 
ferings the  sooner." 

And  placing  it  to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  its  contents.  As  the 
chirurgeon  had  foretold,  it  alleviated  his  sufferings^  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  bed  he  sank  into  a  troubled  slumber,  during  which 
he  dreamed  that  Gatesby  appeared  to  him  with  a  vengeful  coun- 
tenance, and  tried  to  drag  him  into  a  fathomless  abyss  tbuEit  yawned 
beneath  their  feet.  Shrieking  with  agony,  he  awoke,  ana  found 
two  persons  standing  by  his  couch.  One  of  them  was  the  jailer, 
and  the  other  appeared,  from  his  garb,  to  be  a  priest;  but  a  hood 
was  drawn  over  nis  head  so  as  to  conceal  his  features. 

"  Are  you  come  to  witness  my  dying  pangs,  or  to  finish  me?^ 
demanded  Tresham  of  the  jailer. 

**  I  am  come  for  neither  purpose,"  replied  Ipgreve;  "  ^  pi^  7^^ 
condition,  and  have  brought  you  a  pnest  of  your  own  faith,  who 
like  yourself  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  I  will  leave  him  with 
you,  but  he  cannot  remain  long,  so  make  the  most' of  your  time." 

And  with  these  words  he  retired. 

When  he  was  gone  the  supposed  priest,  who  spoke  in  feeble  and 
faltering  accents,  desired  to  hear  Tresham's  confession,  and  having 
listened  to  it,  gave  him  absolution.  The  wretched  man  then  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  small  packet,  and  offered  it  to  the  confesaar^  who 
eagerly  received  it. 

^*'  This  contains  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Mounteagle,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,''  he  said.  **  I  pray  yoo 
ay  them  before  the  privy  counciL" 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,"  replied  the  confessor. 

And  reciting  the  prayer  for  one  tn  extremis  over  the  dying  man, 
he  departed. 

"  I  have  obtained  the  letters  from  him,"  asid  Monnteaj^ 
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throwing  back  his  hood  as  he  quitted  the  chamber,  and  addressing 
the  jailer.  "  And  now  you  need  give  yourself  no  further  concern 
about  him ;  he  will  be  dead  before  morning.*' 

Jasper  Ipgreve  locked  the  door  upon  the  prisoner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Well  Tower.  When  he  returned,  he  foimd  Mount- 
eagle's  words  had  come  to  pass.  Tresham  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
quite  dead — his  collapsed  frame  and  distorted  countenance  showing 
the  agonies  in  which  he  must  have  expired. 


Chapter  XIII. 

THE  TRIAL. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been  delayed  in  order 
that  full  evidence  might  be  procured  against  them,  was^  at  length, 
appointed  to  take  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  Monday,  the 
27th  of  January,  1606.  Early  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the 
eight  surviving  confederates  (Garnet  and  Oldcome  being  at  this 
time  secreted  at  Hendlip)  were  conveyed  in  two  large  covered 
wherries  from  the  fortress  to  the  place  of  trial.  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather — it  was  snowing  heavily,  and  the  river  was 
covered  with  sheets  of  ice — they  were  attended  by  a  vast  number 
of  boats  filled  with  persons  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them. 
Such  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  actors  in  the  conspiracy 
were  held  by  the  populace,  that,  not  content  with  menaces  and 
execrations,  many  of  these  persons  hurled  missiles  against  the 
wherries,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  further  violence  if  they 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  pikemen.  When  the  prisoners 
landed,  a  tremendous  and  fearful  shout  was  raised  by  the  mob 
stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  guard  to  protect  them  from  injury.  Two  lines  of 
soldiers,  with  calivers  on  their  shoulders,  were  drawn  out  &om  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall,  and  between  them 
the  conspirators  marched. 

The  melancholy  procession  was  headed  by  Sir  William  Waad, 
who  was  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  six  halberdiers. 
Then  came  the  executioner,  carrying  the  gleaming  implement  of 
death  with  its  edge  turned  from  the  prisoners.  He  was  followed 
by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  whose  noble  figure  and  handsome  counte- 
nance excited  much  sympathy  among  the  beholders,  and  Ambrose 
Rookwood.  Next  came  the  two  Winters,  both  of  whom  appeared 
greatly  dejected.  Next,  John  Gb»nt  and  Robert  Bates — Catesby's 
servant,  who  had  been  captured  at  Holbeadu  And  lastly,  Keyea 
and  Fawkes. 

Bitterly  and  justly  incensed  as  were  the  multitude  against  the 
conspirators,  their  feelings  underwent  some  change  as  they  beheld 
the  naggard  countenance  and  shattered  frame  of  Guy  Fawkes. 
It  was  soon  understood  that  he  was  the  individual  who  had  been 
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found  in  the  vault  near  the  parliament  house,  with  the  touch- 
wood and  matches  in  his  belt  ready  to  fire  the  train;  and  the 
greatest  curiosity  was  exhibited  to  see  him. 

Just  as  the  foremost  of  the  conspirators  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  Hall,  a  terrific  yell,  resembling  nothing  human,  except  the 
roar  of  a  thousand  tigers  thirsting  for  blood,  was  uttered  by  the 
mob,  and  a  tremendous  but  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  break 
throup:li  the  lines  of  the  guard.  Never  before  had  so  large  an 
assemblage  been  collected  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  the  space 
extending  on  one  hand  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  gates  of 
Whitehall,  and  on  the  otlier  to  the  Abbey,  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators; and  every  roof,  window,  and  buttress  was  occupied.  Nor 
was  the  interior  of  the  Hall  less  crowded.  Not  an  inch  of  room 
was  unoccupied;  and  it  was  afterwards  complained  in  parliament, 
that  the  members  of  the  house  had  been  so  pressed  and  incom- 
moded, that  they  could  not  hear  what  was  said  at  the  ar- 
raignment. 

The  conspirators  were  first  conveyed  to  the  court  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  where  they  remained  till  the  lords  commissioners  had 
arrived  and  taken  their  seats.  The  commissioners  were  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England;  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  steward  of  the  household;  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  master 
of  the  horse;  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  master  of  the  ordnance; 
the  Earl  of  Northampton,  warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports;  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  principal  secretary  of  state;  Sir  John  Pophara, 
lord  chief  justice;  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  Sir  Thomas  Walmisley  and  Sir  Peter  War- 
burton,  knights,  and  both  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Summoned  by  an  usher,  the  conspirators  were  conducted  to  a 

i>latform  covcrea  with  black  cloth,  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
ower  end  of  the  Hall.  A  murmur  of  indignation,  vainly  sought 
to  be  repressed  by  the  grave  looks  of  the  commissioners,  burst 
from  the  immense  assemblage,  as  they  one  by  one  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  platform.  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last  to  mount,  and 
his  appearance  was  followed  by  a  deep  groan.  Supporting  him- 
self against  the  rail  of  the  scaffold,  he  surveyed  the  assemblage 
with  a  stem  and  imdaunted  look.  As  he  gazed  around,  he  could 
not  help  marvelling  at  the  vast  multitude  before  him.  The  whole 
of  the  peers,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
present,  while  in  a  box  on  the  left,  though  screened  by  a  lattioe, 
sat  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry;  and  in  another  on  the  right, 
and  protected  in  the  same  way,  the  king  and  his  courtierB. 

Silence  being  peremptorily  commanded,  the  indictment  was 
read,  wherein  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  blow 
up  the  king  and  the  peers  with  gunpowder,  and  with  attemptmg 
to  incite  the  papists,  and  other  persons,  to  open  rebellion;  to  whi<£ 
all  the  conspirators,  to  the  no  small  surpnse  of  those  who  heard 
them,  and  were  aware  that  they  had  sulwcribed  their  oonfesBiooS} 
pleaded  not  guilty. 
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*'How,  sir!"  cried  the  lord  chief  justice,  in  a  stem  tone  to 
Fawkes.  "  With  what  face  can  you  pretend  to  deny  the  indict- 
ment, when  you  were  actually  taken  in  the  cellar  with  the  powder, 
and  have  abeady  confessed  your  treasonable  intentions?" 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  I  have  confessed,  my  lord," 
replied  Fawkes ;  '*  but  this  indictment  contains  many  matters, 
which  I  neither  can  nor  will  countenance  by  assent  or  silence. 
And  I  therefore  deny  it." 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  the  lord  chief  justice.  "  Let  the  trial 
proceed." 

The  indictment  bein^  opened  by  Sir  Edward  Philips,  serjeant- 
at-law,  he  was  followed  by  oir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney-general, 
who,  in  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  speech,  which  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  upon  the  assemblage,  expatiated  upon  the  mon- 
strous nature  of  the  plot,  which  he  characterised  as  **  the  greatest 
treason  that  ever  was  plotted  in  England,  and  against  the  greatest 
king  that  ever  reigned  in  England ;"  and  after  narrating  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  concluded  by  desiring  that  the 
confessions  of  the  prisoners  should  be  openly  read.  This  done, 
the  jury  were  ordered  by  the  lord  chief  justice  to  retire,  and  the 
injunction  being  obeyed,  they  almost  instantly  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

A  deep,  dread  silence  then  prevailed  throughout  the  Hall,  and 
every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  maintained 
a  composed  demeanour.  They  were  then  questioned  by  the  lord 
chief  justice  whether  they  had  anything  to  say  why  judgment  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  them. 

"  All  I  have  to  crave  of  your  lordships,"  said  Thomas  Winter, 
*'  is,  that  being  the  chief  ofiender  of  the  two,  I  may  die  for  my 
brother  and  myself.*' 

"  And  I  ask  only  that  my  brother's  request  may  not  be  granted," 
said  Robert  Winter.  "  If  he  is  condemned,  I  do  not  desire  to 
Uve." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  solicit — ^not  even  pardon,"  said  Keyes,  care- 
lessly. "  My  fortunes  were  always  desperate,  and  are  better  now 
than  they  have  ever  been.** 

"  I  desire  mercy,"  said  Rook  wood,  "  not  from  any  fear  of  death, 
but  because  so  shameful  an  ending  will  leave  a  perpetual  stain  upon 
my  name  and  blood.  I  humbly  submit  myself  to  the  king,  and 
pray  him  to  imitate  our  Supreme  Judge,  who  sometimes  punishes 
corporally,  but  not  mortally." 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  intended  but  never  effected," 
said  John  Grant ;  "  and  solicit  forgiveness  on  that  plea." 

"  My  crime  has  been  fidelity  to  my  master,"  said  Bates.  *'  If 
the  king  will  let  me  live,  I  will  serve  him  as  faithfully  as  I  did  Mr. 
Catesby." 

**  I  would  not  utter  a  word,"  said  Fawkes,  looking  sternly 
round,  '^  if  I  did  not  fear  my  silence  might  be  misinterpreted.     I 
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would  not  accept  a  pardon  if  it  were  ofiered  me.     I  r^ard  the 
project  as  a  glorious  one,  and  only  lament  its  fiiilure." 

**  Silence  the  vile  traitor,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  rising. 

And  as  he  spoke,  two  halberdiers  sprang  up  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  and  placing  themselves  on  either  side  ot  Fawkes,  prepared 
to  gag  him. 

"  I  have  done,"  he  said,  contemptuoudy  r^iffding  them. 

*^  I  have  nothing  to  say  save  this,"  said  Sir  Eyerard  Digby, 
bowing  to  the  judges.  "  If  any  of  your  lordships  will  tell  me  you 
forgive  me,  I  shall  go  more  cheerfully  to  the  scaffold." 

**  Heaven  forgive  you.  Sir  Everard,"  said  the  Eari  of  Notting- 
ham, returning  his  reverence,  "  as  we  do." 

**  I  humbly  thank  yoiu'  lordship,"  replied  Digby. 

Sentence  was  then  passed  upon  the  prisoners  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  and  they  were  removed  from  the  platform. 

As  they  issued  from  the  Hall,  and  it  became  known  to  the 
assemblage  without  that  they  were  condemned,  a  shout  of  fierce 
exultation  rent  the  air,  and  they  were  so  violently  assailed  on  all 
sides,  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  wherries.    The 

fuard,  however,  succeeded,  at  length,  in  accomplishing  their  em- 
arkation,  and  they  were  conveyed  back  in  safety  to  the  Tower. 


Chapteb  XIV. 

THE  LAST  MSETIKa  OF  FAWKES  AND  VIVIANA. 

Up  to  this  time,  Viviana  had  not  been  allowed  another  interview 
with  Guy  Fawkes.  She  was  twice  interrogated  by  the  privy 
council,  but  having  confessed  all  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy, 
excepting  what  might  implicate  Garnet  and  Oldcome,  neither  of 
whom  she  was  aware  had  been  apprehended,  she  was  not  again 
subjected  to  the  torture.  Her  health,  however,  rapidly  sank  under 
her  confinement,  and  she  was  soon  reduced  to  such  an  extreme 
state  of  debility  that  she  could  not  leave  her  bed.  The  dnrurgeon 
having  been  called  in  by  Dame  Ipgreve  to  attend  her,  reported 
her  condition  to  Sir  William  Waad,  who  directed  that  every  means 
should  be  adopted  for  her  restoration,  and  that  Ruth  Ipgreve 
should  remain  m  constant  attendance  upon  her. 

Ascertaining  all  particulars  rdative  to  Guy  Fawkes  firom  the 

i'ailcr's  daughter,  it  was  a  sad  satisfaction  to  Viviana  to  learn  that 
le  spent  his  whole  time  in  devotion,  and  appeared  completely 
resigned  to  his  fate.  It  had  been  tiie  Earl  of  Salisbury's  purpose 
to  bring  Viviana  to  trial  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  oonroi- 
rators,  but  the  chirurgeon  reporting  that  her  removal  at  tnis 
jimcture  would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  it. 

When  the  result  of  the  trial  was  made  known  to  Viviana  by 
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Kuth,  though  she  had  anticipated  the  condemnation  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  she  swooned  away,  and,  on  her  recovery,  observed  to 
Kuth,  who  was  greatly  alanned  at  her  looks,  "  1  feel  I  am  going 
£ast.     I  should  wish  to  see  my  husband  once  more  before  I  die." 

"  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  madam,"  replied  Ruth ;  **  but  I  will  try 
to  accomplish  it." 

"  Do  so,"  rejoined  Viviana,  "  and  my  blessing  shall  rest  ever  on 
your  head." 

"  Have  you  any  valuable?"  inquired  Ruth.  "  My  heart  bleeds 
to  make  the  demand  at  such  a  moment.  But  it  is  the  only  way  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  avaricious  nature  of  my  father." 

"  I  have  nothing  but  this  golden  crucifix,"  said  Viviana,  **  and 
I  meant  to  give  it  to  you." 

"It  will  be  better  employed  in  this  way,"  rejoined  Ruth,  taking 
it  from  her. 

Quitting  the  cell,  she  hurried  to  the  Well  Tower,  and  found  her 
father,  who  had  just  returned  from  locking  up  the  conspirators  in 
their  different  dungeons,  sitting  down  to  his  evening  meal. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  wench?"  he  cned,  staring  at 
her.     "  You  look  quite  distracted.     Is  Viviana  Radcliffe  dead?" 

"  No;  but  she  is  dying,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  If  that  is  the  case  I  must  go  to  her  directly,"  observed  Dame 
Ipgreve.  "  She  may  have  some  valuable  about  her  which  I  must 
secure." 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,  mother,"  rejoined  Ruth,  with  a  look 
of  irrepressible  disgust.     "  She  has  nothing  valuable  left  but  this 

Iden  crucifix,  which  she  has  sent  to  my  &ther,  on  condition  of 
allowing  Guy  Fawkes  to  see  her  before  she  dies." 

"  Give  it  me,  wench,"  cried  Jasper  Ipgreve,  "  and  let  her  die  in 
peace." 

"  She  will  not  die  in  peace  imless  she  sees  him,"  replied  Ruth. 
"  Nor  shall  you  have  it,  if  you  do  not  comply  with  her  request." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  her  father,  "  do  you  dare " 

"  Think  not  to  terrify  me,  father,"  mtemipted  Ruth;  "  I  am 
resolute  in  this.  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm,  and  fixing^ 
a  look  upon  him  that  seemed  to  pierce  his  soul;  "  hear  me,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  her  mother.  "  She  shall 
see  him,  or  I  will  denounce  you  as  the  murderer  of  Tresham. 
Now  will  you  comply?" 

"  (Jive  me  the  cross,"  said  Ipgreve. 

"  Not  till  you  have  earned  it,"  replied  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  rejoined;  "  if  it  must  be,  it  must.  But  I  may 
get  into  trouble  in  the  matter.  I  must  consult  Master  Forsett,  the 
gentleman  jailer,  who  has  the  charge  of  Guy  Fawkes,  before  I  dare 
take  him  to  her  celL" 

"  Consult  whom  you  please,"  rejoined  Ruth,  impatiently;  "  but 
lose  no  time,  or  you  will  be  too  late." 

Muttering  imprecations  on  his  daughter,  Ipgreve  left  the  Well 
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Tower,   and  Ruth  hurried  back  to  Viviana,  whom   she  found 
anxiously  expecting  her,  and  related  to  her  what  she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  that  I  may  hold  out  till  he  comes!"  cried  Viviana;  *'  but 
my  strength  is  failing  fast." 

Ruth  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was  unequal  to  the 
effort,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  knelt  down,  and  wept  upon  the 
pillow  beside  her.  Half  an  hour  had  now  elapsed.  It  seemed  an 
age  to  the  poor  sufierers,  and  still  the  jailer  came  not,  and  even 
Ruth  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the 
passage.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Guy  Fawkes  appeared, 
attended  hj  Ipgreve  and  Forsett. 

"  We  will  not  interrupt  your  parting,"  said  Forsett,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  touch  of  humanity  in  his  composition.  And  motioning 
Ruth  to  follow  him,  he  quitted  the  cell  with  Ipgreve. 

Guy  Fawkes,  meanwhile,  had  approached  the  couch,  and  gazed 
with  an  expression  of  intense  anguish  at  Viviana.  She  returned 
his  glance  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  affection,  and  clasped  his 
hand  between  her  thin  fingers. 

**  I  am  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,"  she  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  and  I  entreat  you  earnestly,  as  you  hope  to  ensure 
our  meeting  hereafter,  to  employ  the  few  days  left  you  in  sincere 
and  hearty  repentance.  You  have  sinned — sinned  deeply,  but  not 
beyond  the  power  of  redemption.     Let  me  feel  that  I  have  saved 

Jou,  and  my  last  moments  will  be  happy.  Oh !  by  the  love  I 
ave  borne  you — by  the  pangs  I  have  endured  for  you — by  the 
death  I  am  now  dying  for  you — let  me  implore  you  not  to  lose 
one  moment,  but  to  suppUcate  a  merciful  rrovidence  to  pardon 
your  offence." 

"  I  will — I  will,^*  rejoined  Fawkes,  in  broken  accents.  "  You 
have  opened  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  I  sincerely  repent  it." 

"Saved!  saved!"  cried  Viviana,  raising  herself  in  the  bed. 
Opening  her  arms,  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom ;  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  sinking  backwards,  "  kneel  by  me — ^pray 
for  forgiveness — pray  audibly,  and  I  will  join  in  your  prayer." 

Guy  Fawkes  Knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  addressea  fiie  most 
earnest  supplications  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness.  For  awhile,  he 
heard  Viviana's  gentle  accents  accompany  him.  They  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  they  totally  ceased.  Filled  with  a 
dreadful  apprehension,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  An  angelic  smile 
illumined  her  countenance, — ^her  gaze  was  fixed  on  him  for  one 
moment, — it  then  grew  dim  and  dimmer,  until  it  was  extin- 
guished. 

Guy  Fawkes  uttered  a  cry  of  the  wildest  despair,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Alarmed  by  the  sound,  Forsett  and  Ipgreve,  who  were 
standing  outside,  rushed  into  the  cell,  and  instantly  raised  him. 
But  he  was  now  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  for  the  moment  seemed 
endowed  with  all  his  former  strength.     Striving  to  break  from 
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them,  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  piercing  anguish,  **  You 
shall  not  tear  me  from  her !  I  will  die  with  her !  Let  me  go,  I 
say,  or  I  will  dash  out  my  brains  against  these  flinty  walls,  and 
balk  you  of  your  prey." 

But  his  struggles  were  in  vain.  They  held  him  fast,  and  calling 
for  further  assistance,,  conveyed  him  to  his  cell,  where,  fearing 
he  might  do  some  violence  to  himself,  they  placed  him  in  irons. 

Ruth  entered  the  cell  as*  soon  as  Fawkes  and  the  others  had 
quitted  it,,  and  performed  the  last  -sad  offices  for. the  departed. 
Alternately  praying  and  weeping,. she  watched  by  the  body  during 
the  whole  oi  the  night  On  the  foUbwing  day,  the  remains  of 
the  imfortunate  Viviana  were  interred  in  .the  chapel  of  Saint  Peter 
on  the  Green,  and  the  sole  mourner  was  the  jailer's  daughter. 

"Peace  be  with  her  I'!  cried  Rulh,  as  she  turned  away  from 
the  grave.    "  Her  sorrows  at  last  are  over." 


Chapter  XV. 

.    »       ■ 

SAINT   FAUL*S  CHTJRCHTASD. 

Gut  Fawkes  was  for  some  time!  wholly  inconsolable.:  His 
stoical '  nature  seemed  completely  subdued,  and  he  wept  -like  an 
in&nt.  By  de^ees,  however;  the  violence  of  his  grief  abated,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  last  injunctions  of  her  whose  loss  he  mourned, 
lie  addressed  himself  to  prayer,  and  acknowledging  his. guilt,  be- 
sousht  her  intercession  with  Heaven  for  his  forgiveness. 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  when  his  superstitious  character  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  he  should  fancy  he  received  an  imme- 
diate, proof  that  his  prayers  were  hoard.  To  His  excited  imagina- 
tion^ it  appeared  that  a  soft  unearthly  strain  of  music  floated  in  the 
air.  over'  his  head;  that  an  odour  like  that  of  •  Paradise  filled  his 
cell;  .while  an  invisible  finger  touched  his  brow.  Wliile  in  this 
entranced  state,  he  was  utterly. insensible  to  his  present  miserable 
situation,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  foretaste  of  celestial  happiness. 
He  did  not,  however,  desist  from  prayer,  but  continued  his  suppli- 
cations throughout  the  day. 

On  that  night  he  was  visited  by  the  lieutenant,  who  announced 
to  him  that  the  execution  of  four  of  the  conspirators  was  fixed  for 
Thursday  (it  was  then  Tuesday),  while  his  own  and  that  of  the 
three  others  would  not  take  place  till  the  following  day. 

"  As  you  are  the  greatest  traitor  of  all,  your  execution  will  be 
reserved  to  the  last,"  pursued  Waad.  "No  part  of  the  sentence 
will  be  omitted.  You  will  be  dragged  to  Old  Palace  Yard,  over 
against  the  scene  of  your  intended  bloody  and  damnable  action,  at 
a  horse's  tail,  and  will  be  there  turned  off  the  gallows,  and  hanged 
— but  not  till  yon  are  dead.  You  will  then  be  emboweled;  your 
vile  heart,  which  conceived  tins  atrocious  design,  will  be  torn 
beating  from  your  breast;  and  your  quarters  will  be  placed  on  the 
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palace  gates  as  an  abhorrent  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  king's  just  vengeance." 

Guy  Fawkes  heard  the  recapiti:dation  of  his  dreadful  sentence 
unmoved. 

**  The  sole  mercy  I  would  have  craved  of  his  majesty  would 
have  been  permission  to  die  first,"  he  said.  **  But  Heaven's  will 
be  done !    1  deserve  my  doom." 

^*  What!  is  your  stubborn  nature  at  length  subdued?'  cried 
the  lieutenant,  in  surprise.     "  Do  you  repent  of  your  offence  ?" 

"  Deeply  and  heartily,"  retumea  FawKes. 

'^  Make  the  sole  amends  in  your  power  for  it,  then,  and  disclose 
the  names  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  atrocious  de- 
sign ?"  rejoined  Waad. 

*' I  confess  myself  guilty,'*  replied  Fawkes,  humbly;  "but  I 
accuse  no  others. ' 

"  Tlien  you  die  impenitent,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  "  and 
cannot  hope  for  mercy  nereafter." 

Guy  Fawkes  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head  upon  hi 
breast,  and  the  Heutenant,  darting  a  maUgnant  look  at  him,  quit- 
ted the  cell. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  conspirators  were  taken 
to  Saint  John's  chapel,  in  the  White  Tower,  where  a  discourse 
was  pronounced  to  them  by  Doctor  Overall,  dean  of  Saint  Paul'fl^ 
who  enlarged  upon  the  enormity  of  their  offence,  and  exhorted 
them  to  repentance.  The  discourse  over,  they  were  about  to  be 
removed,  when  two  ladies,  clad  in  mourning  habits,  entered  the 
chapel.  These  were  Lady  Digby  and  Mrs.  Rookwood,  and  they 
immediately  flew  to  their  husbands.  The  rest  of  the  conspiratoiB 
walked  away,  and  averted  their  gaze  from  the  painful  scene. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  speak.  Lady  Digby  swooned  away, 
and  was  committed  by  her  husband,  while  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, to  the  care  of  an  attendant.  Mrs.  Rookwood,  however, 
who  was  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  and  great  personal  attractions^ 
though  the  latter  were  now  wasted  by  affliction,  maintained  her 
composure,  and  encouraging  her  husband  to  bear  up  manfully 
against  his  situation,  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  withdrew.  The 
conspirators  were  then  taken  back  to  their  cells. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the  four  miserable 
persons  intenaed  for  death,  namely,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  the  elder 
Winter,  John  Grant,  and  Bates,  were  conducted  to  the  Bean- 
champ  Tower.  Bates  would  have  stood  aloof  firom  hia  superiors; 
but  Sir  Everard  Digby  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
him  towards  them. 

''No  distinctions  must  be  observed  now,**  he  said.  *^We 
ought  to  beg  pardon  of  thee,  my  poor  fellow,  for  bringing  thee 
into  tliis  strait." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  worshipful  sir,"  repUed  Bates.  **  I  loved 
Mr.  Catesby  so  well,  that  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  him 
at  any  time;  and  I  now  die  cheerfully  in  his  cause." 
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**  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  Robert  Winter  to  Sir  William  Waad, 
who  stood  near  them  with  Forsett  and  Ipgreve,  "  I  pray  you 
commend  me  to  my  brother.  Tell  him  I  me  in  entire  love  of 
him;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  departed  to  watch  over  the  living, 
I  will  be  with  him  at  his  last  hour. 

At  this  moment,  a  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  on  the  Ghreen, 
and  the  lieutenant  proceeding  to  the  grated  window,  saw  four 
mounted  troopers,  each  having  a  sledge  and  hurdle  attached  by 
ropes  to  his  steed,  drawn  up  before  the  door.  While  he  was 
gazing  at  them,  an  officer  entered  the  room,  and  informed  him 
wat  all  was  in  readiness.  Sir  William  Waad  then  motioned  the 
prisoners  to  follow  him,  and  they  descended  the  spiral  staircase. 

The  Ghreen  was  thronged  with  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  as  the 
conspirators  issued  from  the  arched  door  of  the  fortification,  the 
bell  of  Saint  Peter's  chapel  began  to  tolL  Sir  Everard  Digby  was 
first  bound  to  a  hurdle,  with  his  face  towards  the  horse,  and  the 
others  were  quickly  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  melancholy 
cavalcade  was  then  put  in  motion.  A  troop  of  horse-soldiers,  in 
their  full  accoutrements,  and  with  cahvers  upon  their  shoulders,  rode 
first;  then  came  a  band  of  halberdiers  on  foot;  then  the  masked 
executioner,  mounted  on  a  led  horse;  then  the  four  prisoners  on 
the  hurdles,  one  after  the  other;  then  the  lieutenant  on  horseback; 
while  another  band  of  horse-soldiers,  equipped  like  the  first, 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  were  met  by  the  recorder  of  London, 
Sir  Henry  Montague,  and  the  sheriffs,  at  the  gate  of  the  Middle 
Tower,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  lieutenant,  according  to  custom, 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners.  After  a  short  delay,  the 
train  again  set  forward,  and  emerging  from  the  Bulwark  Gate, 

Proceeded  through  an  enormous  concourse  of  spectators  towards 
'ower-street. 
Aware  that  a  vast  crowd  would  be  assembled  in  the  city,  and 
apprehensive  of  some  popular  tumult,  the  lord  mayor  had  issued 
precepts  to  the  aldermen  of  every  ward,  commanding  them  *'  to 
cause  one  able  and  sufficient  person,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  every  dwelling-house  in  the  open  street  in 
the  way  that  the  traitors  were  to  be  drawn  towards  the  place  of 
execution,  there  to  remain  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  the 
return  of  the  sheriflfe."  But  these  were  not  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements  made  to  preserve  order.  The  cavalcade,  it  was  fixed, 
was  to  proceed  along  Tower-street,  Gracechurch-street,  Lom- 
bard-street, Cheapside,  and  so  on  to  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected.  Along  the  whole  road, 
on  either  side,  a  line  of  halberdiers  was  drawn  up,  while  barriers 
were  erected  against  the  cross  streets.  Nor  were  these  precautions 
needless.  Such  a  vast  concourse  was  collected,  that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  a  strong  armed  force  could  have  prevented  con- 
fusion and  disorder.     The  roofs  of  all  the  houses,  the  towers  of 
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the  churches,  the  steps  of  the  crosses,  were  covered  with  spectators, 
who  groaned  and  hooted  as  the  conspirators  passed  by. 

The  scaffold,  as  has  just  been  stated,  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
great  western  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  The  mighty  valves  of 
the  sacred  structure  were  thrown  open,  and  disclosed  its  columned 
aisles  crowded  with  spectators,  as  was  its  roof  and  central  tower. 
The  great  bell,  which  had  begun  to  toll  when  the  melancholy  pro- 
cession came  in  sight,  continued  to  pour  forth  its  lugubrious  sounds 
during  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial.  The  rolling  of  muffled  drums 
was  likewise  heard  above  the  tumultuous  murmurs  of  the  impatient 
multitude.  The  whole  area  from  the  cathedral  to  Ludgate-hill 
was  filled  with  spectators,  but  an  open  space  was  kept  clear  in 
front  of  the  scanold,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  one  by  one 
unbound  from  the  hurdles. 

During  this  awful  pause,  they  had  sufficient  time  to  note  the 
whole  of  the  dreadful  preparations.  At  a  little  distance  from  them 
was  a  large  (ire,  on  which  boiled  a  caldron  of  pitch,  destined  to 
receive  their  dismembered  limbs.  A  tall  gallows,  approached  by 
a  double  ladder,  sprung  from  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  hangman 
was  already  mounted  with  the  rope  in  his  hand.  At  tlie  foot  of 
the  ladder  was  the  quartering-blocK,  near  which  stood  the  masked 
executioner  with  a  chopper  in  his  hand,  and  two  large  sharp  knives 
in  his  girdle.  His  arms  were  bared  to  the  shoulder;  and  a  leathern 
apron,  soiled  by  gory  stains,  and  tied  round  his  waist,  completed 
his  butcherly  appearance.  Straw  was  scattered  upon  the  scafibld 
near  the  block. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  was  the  fii-st  to  receive  the  fatal  summons. 
He  mounted  with  a  firm  footstep,  and  his  youth,  his  noble  aspect, 
and  undaunted  demeanour,  awalccned,  as  before,  the  sympathy  of 
the  beholders.    Looking  round,  he  thus  addressed  the  assemblage  :— 

**  Good  people,  I  am  here  about  to  die,  ye  well  know  for  what 
cause.  Throughout  the  matter  I  have  acted  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience.  They  have  led  me  to  undertake  this 
enterprise,  which,  in  respect  of  my  religion,  I  hold  to  be  no 
offence;  but  in  respect  of  the  law,  a  heinous  offence,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  forgiveness  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  whole  realm." 

Crossing  himself  devoutly,  he  then  knelt  down,  and  recited  his 
prayers  in  Latin,  after  which  he  arose,  and  again  looking  round, 
said,  in  an  earnest  voice — 

'*  I  desire  the  prayers  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  of  none  other.** 

"  Then  none  will  pray  for  you,"  replied  several  voices  ficom  the 
crowd. 

Heedless  of  the  retort.  Sir  Everard  surrendered  himself  to  the 
executioner's  assistant,  who  divested  him  of  his  cloak  and  doublet^ 
and  unfastened  his  collar.  In  this  state  he  mounted  the  ladder, 
and  the  hangman  fulfilled  his  office. 

Robert  Winter  was  next  summoned,  and  ascended  tlie  scafibld 
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With  great  firmness.  Everything  proclaimed  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  had  just  been  enacted.  The  straw  was  sprinkled  with  blood, 
80  was  the  block,  so  were  the  long  knives  of  the  executioner, 
whose  hands  and  arms  were  dyed  with  the  same  crimson  stain; 
while  in  one  comer  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  basket,  containing  the 
dismembered  limbs  of  the  late  unfortunate  sufferer.  But  these 
dreadful  sights  produced  no  effect  on  Robert  Winter.  Declining 
to  address  the  assemblage,  he  at  once  surrendered  himself  to  the 
assistant,  and  shared  the  fate  of  his  friend. 

Grant  was  the  next  to  follow.  Undismayed  as  his  predecessor, 
he  looked  round  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  said : — 

"  I  am  about  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  am  content  to 
die  so.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  our  project  was  so  far  from  being 
sinful,  that  I  rely  entirely  on  my  merits  in  bearing  a  part  in  it,  as 
an  abundant  satisfaction  and  expiation  for  all  the  sins  I  have  at 
other  times  of  my  life  committed." 

This  speech  was  received  by  a  terrific  yell  from  the  multitude. 
Wholly  unmoved,  however.  Grant  uttered  a  few  prayers,  and  then 
crossing  himself,  mounted  the  ladder,  and  was  quickly  despatched. 
The  bloody  business  was  completed  by  the  slaughter  of  Bates,  who 
died  as  resolutely  as  the  others. 

These  executions,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
occupied  nearly  an  hour.  The  crowd  then  separated  to  talk  over 
the  sight  they  had  witnessed,  and  to  keep  holiday  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  rejoicing  that  an  equally-exciting  spectacle 
was  in  store  for  them  on  the  morrow. 


Chapter  XVI. 

OLD     PALACE     TARD. 

Gut  Fawkes's  tranquillity  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  to  the 
last.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  term  of  life  drew  near  its  close,  he 
became  more  cheerful  and  resigned,  his  sole  anxiety  being  that  all 
should  be  speedily  terminated.  When  Ipgreve  took  leave  of  him 
for  the  night,  he  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
gentle  slumber.  His  dreams  were  soothing,  and  he  fancied  that 
Viviana  appeared  to  him  clad  in  robes  of  snowy  whiteness,  and, 
regarding  him  with  a  smiling  countenance,  promised  that  the  gates 
of  eternal  happiness  would  be  opened  to  him  on  tlie  morrow. 

Awaking  about  four  o'clock,  he  passed  the  interval  between  that 
time  and  his  summons  by  the  jailer  in  earnest  prayer.  At  six 
o'clock  Ipgreve  made  his  appearance.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  her  to  take  leave 
of  the  prisoner.  She  acquainted  Fawkes  with  all  particulars  of 
the  interment  of  Viviana,  to  which  he  listened  witk  tearful  in* 
terest. 
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"  Would  my  remains  might  be  laid  beside  her  1"  he  said.  "  But 
fate  forbids  it  r 

"  Truly  does  it,"  observed  Ipgreve,  gruffly,  "  unless  you  would 
have  her  body  removed  to  the  spikes  of  Whitehall  gates." 

Disregarding  this  brutal  speech,  which  called  a  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheeks  of  Ruth,  Fawkes  affectionately  pressed  her  hand,  and 
said — '*  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers,  and  sometimes  visit 
grave  of  Viviana." 

'*  Doubt  it  not,"  she  replied,  in  accents  half  suffocated  by  grief. 

Fawkes  then  bade  her  farewell,  and  followed  the  jailer  through 
various  intricate  passages,  which  brought  them  to  a  door  opening 
upon  one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  Un- 
locking it,  Ipgreve  led  the  way  up  the  circular  staircase,  and 
ushered  his  companion  into  the  large  chamber  where  Rookwood, 
Keyes,  and  Thomas  Winter  were  already  assembled. 

The  morning  was  clear,  but  frosty,  and  bitterly  cold ;  and  when 
the  lieutenant  appeared,  Rookwood  besought  him  to  allow  them  a 
fire,  as  their  last  earthly  indulgence.  The  request  was  peremptorily 
refused.  A  cup  of  hot  spiced  wine  was,  however,  offered  them, 
and  accepted  by  all  except  Fawkes. 

At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  hurdles  were 
brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  fortification,  and  the  prisoners 
bound  to  them.  The  recorder  and  sheriffs  met  them  at  the  Middle 
Tower,  as  they  had  done  the  other  conspirators,  and  the  cavalcade 
set  forth.  The  crowd  was  even  greater  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  guard  to 
maintain  order.  Some  little  delay  occurred  at  Ludgate,  and 
during  this  brief  halt  Rookwood  heard  a  cry,  and  looking  up,  per- 
ceived his  wife  at  the  upper  window  of  one  of  the  habitations, 
waving  her  handkerchief  to  him,  and  cheering  him  by  her  gestures. 
He  endeavoured  to  answer  her  by  signs;  but  his  hands  were  fast 
bound,  and  the  next  moment  the  cavalcade  moved  on. 

At  Temple  Bar  another  halt  occurred;  and  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  forward,  an  immense  crowd  like  a  swollen  stream  swept  &ftet 
it.  The  two  gates  at  Whitehall,  then  barring  the  road  to  West- 
minster, were  opened  as  the  train  approached,  and  a  certain  portioii 
of  the  concourse  allowed  to  pass  through.  The  scaffold,  which  had 
been  removed  from  St.  Paul's,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Old 
Palace  Yard,  in  front  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Around  it  were 
circled  a  band  of  halberdiers,  outside  whom  stood  a  dense  thrcm^. 
The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey  were  covered  with 
spectators ;  so  was  the  roof  of  the  parliament  house;  and  the  gal* 
lery  over  the  entrance. 

The  bell  of  the  Abbey  began  to  toll  as  the  train  passed  through 
the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  its  deep  booming  filled  the  air.  Just 
as  the  conspirators  were  released  from  the  hurdles,  TopcHfie,  who 
had  evidently,  from  his  disordered  attire,  arrived  from  a  long  jour* 
ney,  rode  up  and  dismounted. 
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"  I  am  just  in  time,"  he  cried,  with  an  exulting  glance  at  the 
conspirators ;  **  this  is  not  the  last  execution  I  shall  witness.  Fathers 
Gtamet  and  Oldcome  are  prisoners,  and  on  their  way  to  London. 
I  was  a  long  time  in  unearthing  the  priestly  foxes,  but  I  succeeded 
at  last." 

At  this  moment,  ^  officer  am>roached,  and  summoned  Thomas 
Winter  to  mount  the  scafibld.  He  obeyed,  and  exhibited  no 
symptom  of  quailing,  except  that  his  complexion  suddenly  turned 
to  a  livid  colour.  Being  tdd  of  this  by  the  lieutenant,  he  tried  to 
account  for  it  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  precede 
him  up  the  steps.  He  made  a  brief  address,  protesting  he  died  a 
true  Catholic,  and  in  that  faith,  notwithstanding  his  offences,  hoped 
to  be  saved. 

Rookwood  followed  him,  and  indulged  in  a  somewhat  longer 
oration^  ^'  I  confeds  my  offence  to  Grod,"  he  said,  "  in  seeking  to 
shed  blood,  and  implore  his  mercy.  I  likewise  confess  my  offence 
to  the  king,  of  whose  majesty  I  humbly  ask  forgiveness ;  and  I 
fiirdier  confess  my  offence  to  the  whole  state,  of  whom  in  general 
I  intreat  pardon.  May  the  Almighty  bless  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  all  their  royal  progeny,  and  grant  them  a  Ion?  and  happy 
reign!  May  He  turn  their  hearts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  so  that 
heresy  may  be  wholly  extirpated  from  the  kingdom !" 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  was  well  received  by  the  assemblage, 
bat  the  latter  was  drowned  in  groans  and  hootings,  amid  which 
Rookwood  was  launched  into  eternity. 

Keyes  came  next,  and  eyeing  the  assemblage  disdainfully,  went 
up  the  ladder,  and  threw  himself  off  with  suoh  force  that  he  broke 
the  rope,  and  was  instantly  despatched  by  the  executioner  and  his 
assistants. 

Guy  Fawkes  now  alone  remained,  and  he  slowly  mounted  the 
scafiblcL  His  foot  slipped  on  the  blood-stained  boards,  and  he 
wotdd  have  fallen,  if  Topcliffe,  who  stood  near  him,  had  not  caught 
has  hand.  A  de^p  silence  prevailed  as  he  looked  around,  and  ut- 
tesed  the  following  words  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voioe  :--^ 

'^  I  ask  forgiveness  of  the  king  end  the  state  for  my  criminal  in- 
tention, and  trust  that  my  death  will  wash  out  my  ofitence." 

He  then  crossed  himself  and  kn^lt  down  to  pray,  afler  which 
his  cloak  and  doublet  were  removed  by  the  executioner's  assistant, 
and  placed  with  those  of  the  other  conspirators.  He  made  an 
effi}rt  to  mount  the  ladder,  but  his  stiffened  limbs  refused  their 

*'  Your  courage  fails  you,"  sneered  Topcliffe,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

**  My  strength  does,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly  regarding  him. 
"  Help  me  up  the  ladder,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I  am  afraid 
to  die." 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  the  executioner  who  stood  by,  leaning 
upon  his  chopper,  tendered  him  bis  bloodnstained  hand.     But 
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Fawkes  rejected  it  with  disgust,  and  exerting  all  his  strength, 
forced  himself  up  the  ladder. 

As  the  hangman  adjusted  the  rope  he  observed  a  singular  smile 
illumine  the  features  of  his  victim. 

"  You  seem  happy,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  happv,  replied  Fawkes,  earnestly;  "  I  see  the  form  of 
her  I  loved  beckoning  me  to  unfading  happiness." 

With  this,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  ana  sprang  from  the  ladder. 
Before  his  frame  was  exposed  to  the  executioner's  knlfe^  life  was 
totally  extinct. 

Chapter  XVII. 

THE    LAST    EXECUTION. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  little  Is  of  an  equally 
painful  nature  with  the  tragical  events  just  related. 

Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcome,  together  with  Mr.  Abingdon  and 
their  servants,  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th  of  February,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  the  other  conspirators.  They 
were  first  taken  to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  and  were  ex- 
amined on  the  following  dav  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the 
privy  council  at  the  Star-Chamber.  Nothing  could  be  elicited 
from  them,  and  Garnet  answered  the  earl's  mterrogatories  with 
infinite  subtlety  and  address.  The  examination  over,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  Tower. 

Topcliflfe  accompanied  them  to  the  stairs.  As  they  proceeded 
thither,  he  called  Garnet's  attention  to  a  ghastly  object  stuck  on  a 
spike  over  the  palace  gates. 

**  Do  you  recognise  those  features?"  he  asked. 

**  No;"  replied  Garnet,  shudderingly  averting  his  gaze. 

**  I  am  sui-prised  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Topcli£fe,  *'  for  they  were 
once  well  known  to  you.  It  is  the  head  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Of  all 
the  conspirators,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  **  he  was  the  only 
one  who  died  truly  penitent.  It  is  reported  that  this  happy 
change  was  wrought  in  him  by  Viviana  Iladcli£&." 

'*  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !"  muttered  Ghumet. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  a  strange  tale  about  Catesby,"  pursued  Top- 
diffe.  '*  He  was  buried  in  the  garden  at  Holbeach  with  Percy; 
but  an  order  was  sent  down  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  have  their 
bodies  disinterred  and  quartered.  When  Gatesby's  head  was 
severed  from  the  trunk,  to  be  set  on  the  gates  of  Warwick,  firesh 
blood  spouted  forth,  as  if  life  were  in  the  veins." 

^*  You  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  this  idle  story?'  said  (janiet» 
incredulously. 

*'  Believe  It  or  not,  as  you  please,"  returned  Topdiffe,  angrily. 

On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  Garnet  was  lodged  in  the  laige 
chamber  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  allowed  the  attendance  of 
his  servant,  Nicholas  Owen,  while  Oldoome  was  equally,  wdl  ao- 
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commodated  in  the  Constable  Tower.  Tins  leniency  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  hoped 
to  obtain  disclosures,  from  the  two  Jesuit  priests  which  would 
enable  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  he  meditated  against  the 
papists.  But  he  was  unsuccessful.  They  refused  to  make  any 
confessions  which  would  criminate  themselyes,  or  implicate  others; 
tod  as  none  of  the  conspirators,  not  even  Tresham,  had  admitted 
their  connexion  with  the  plot,  it  was  difficult  to  find  proof  against 
them.  Garnet  underwent  daily  examinations  from  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  commissioners,  but  he  baffled  all  their  inquiries. 

"  If  we  cannot  wring  the  truth  from  you  by  fair  means,  Mr. 
Garnet,"  said  Salisbury,  "  we  must  have  recourse  to  torture." 

"  Minare  ista  puerisy^  replied  Garnet,  contemptuously. 

"  Leave  these  two  priests  to  me,  my  lord,"  observed  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waad,  who  was  present  at  the  examination,  which  took  place 
at  the  council-chamber  in  his  lodgings;  "  leave  them  to  me,  *  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice  to  the  earl,  "  and  I  will  engage  to  procure  a 
full  confession  from  their  own  lips,  without  resorting  to  torture." 

"  You  will  render  the  state  an  important  service  by  doing  so," 
replied  Salisbury,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  place  the  matter  entirely 
in  your  hands." 

The  lieutenant  set  to  work  without  loss  of  time.  By  his  direc- 
tions, Gramet  and  Oldcome  were  removed  from  their  present 
places  of  confinement  to  two  subterranean  cells  immediately  ad- 
joining each  other,  but  between  which  a  secret  recess,  contrived 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  built  for  the  purpose  it  was  sub- 
sequently put  to,  existed.  Two  days  after  they  had  been  so  im- 
mured, Ipgreve,  who  had  received  his  instructions,  loitered  for  a 
moment  in  Oldcome's  cell,  and,  with  affected  hesitation,  informed 
him  that  for  a  trifling  reward  he  would  enable  him  to  hold  un- 
reserved communication  with  his  fellow-prisoner. 

Oldcome  eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  but  required  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  jailer  could  make  good  his  words.  Ipgreve  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  side  of  the  cell,  and  holding  a  lamp  to  the  wall^ 
showed  him  a  small  iron  knob. 

"  Touch  this  spring,"  he  said,  "  and  a  stone  will  fall  from  its 
place,  and  enable  you  to  converse  with  Father  Garnet,  who  is  in  the 
next  cell.  But  you  must  take  care  to  replace  the  stone  when  any 
one  approaches." 

Promising  to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  and  totally  unsus- 
picious of  the  deceit  practised  upon  him,  Oldcome  gave  Ipgreve 
the  reward,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  touched  the  spring,  and 
found  it  act  precisely  as  the  jailer  had  stated. 

Garnet  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  other's  voice,  and  on 
learning  how  the  communication  was  managed,  was  at  first  sus- 

Eicious  of  some  stratagem,  but  by  degrees  his  fears  wore  off,  and 
e  became  unreserved  in  his  discourse  with  his  companion,  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  the  conspirators,  their  ovm  share  in  the  plot, 
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the  probability  of  their  acquittal,  and  the  best  means  of  baffling 
their  examiners.  All  these  interlocutions  were  overheard  and 
taken  down  by  the  lieutenant  and  two  other  witnesses,  Forsett 
and  Lockerson,  private  secreta^  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
were  concealed  in  the  recess.  Having  obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion he  desired,  Sir  William  Waad  laid  his  notes  before  the 
council,  and  their  own  confessions  being  read  to  the  priests,  they 
were  both  greatly  confused,  though  neither  would  admit  their 
authenticity. 

Meanwhile  their  two  servants,  Owen  and  Chambers,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  and  refusing  to  confess,  were  at  last  suspended 
firom  a  beam  by  the  thumbs.  But  this  producing  no  result,  they 
were  told  that  on  the  following  day  they  would  be  placed  on  the 
rack.  Chambers  then  offered  to  make  a  full  confession,  but  Owen, 
continuing  obstinate,  was  conveyed  back  to  his  cell.  Ipgreve 
brought  him  his  food  as  usual  in  the  evening,  and  on  this  occasion 
it  consisted  of  broth^  and  a  small  allowance  of  meat.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  jailer  to  bring  with  him  a  small  blunt-pointed  knife, 
with  which  he  allowed  the  prisoner  to  cut  his  victuals.  Having 
got  possession  of  the  knife,  Owen  tasted  the  broth,  and  complaining 
that  it  was  quite  cold,  he  implored  the  jailer  to  get  it  warmed  for 
him,  as  he  felt  extremely  unwelL  Somewhat  moved  by  his  intrea- 
ties,  and  more  by  his  appearance,  Ipgreve  complied.  On  his 
return,  he  found  the  unfortunate  man  lying  in  one  comer  of  the 
cell,  partially  covered  by  a  heap  of  steaw  which  ordinarily  formed 
his  bed. 

"  Here  is  your  broth,"  he  said.  **  Take  it  while  it  is  hot.  I 
shall  give  myself  no  further  trouble  about  you." 

"  It  will  not  be  needed,"  gasped  Owen. 

Alarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Ipgreve  held  the  light 
towards  him^  and  perceived  that  his  face  was  pale  as  death.  At 
the  same  time,  he  remarked  that  the  floor  was  covered  with  blood. 
Instantly  divining  the  truth,  the  jailer  rushed  towards  the  wretched 
man,  and  dragging  away  the  blood-stained  straw,  found  he  had  in- 
flicted a  frightful  wound  upon  himself  with  the  knife,  which  he 
still  held  in  his  grasp. 

''  Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  you  with  the  weapon  I"  cried  Ipgreve. 
^^  But  who  would  have  thought  it  could  inflict  a  mortal  wound?" 

*'  Any  weapon  will  serve  nim  who  is  resolved  to  die,"  rejoined 
Owen.  ''  You  cannot  put  me  on  the  rack  now."  And  with  a 
ghastly  expression  of  triiunph,  he  expired. 

Soon  alter  this,  Oldcome  and  Abingdon  were  sent  down  to 
Worcester,  where  the  former  was  tried  and  executed.  Stephen 
Littleton  Bufi^ed  death  at  the  same  time. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  March,  full  proofs  being  obtained  against 
him,  Gramet  was  arraigned  of  high  treason  at  GruildhalL  The  trial, 
which  excited  extraordinary  interest,  was  attended  by  the  king, 
by  the  most  distinguished  personages,  male  and  feniale,  of  his 
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court,  and  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Garnet  conducted 
himself  throughout  his  arraignment,  which  lasted  for  thirteen 
hours,  with  the  same  courage  and  address  which  he  had  displayed 
on  his  examinations  before  the  commissioners.  But  his  subtlety 
availed  him  little.     He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  for  some  time  deferred,  it 
being  hoped  that  a  complete  admission  of  his  guilt  would  be  ob- 
tained from  him,  together  with  disclosures  relative  to  the  designs 
of  the  Jesuit  party.  With  this  view,  the  examinations  were  still 
continued,  but  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  latterly  treated 
was  relaxed.  A  few  days  before  his  execution,  he  was  visited  by 
several  eminent  Protestant  divines — Doctor  Montague,  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  Doctor  Neile,  dean  of  Westminster ;  and  Doctor 
Overall,  dean  of  Saint  PauVs ;  with  whom  he  had  a  long  disputa- 
tion on  points  of  faith  and  other  spiritual  matters. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion.  Doctor  Overall  remarked,  "  I 
suppose  you  expect,  Mr.  Garnet,  that,  after  your  death,  the  Church 
of  Kome  will  declare  you  a  martyr?" 

"la  martyr  !"  exclaimed  Garnet,  sorrowfully.  "  O  what  a 
martyr  I  should  be !  If,  indeed,  I  were  really  about  to  suffer  death 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  never  known  of  this  project,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  sacramental  confession,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted worthy  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and  might  deservedly 
be  glorified  in  the  opinion  of  our  church.  As  it  is,  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  have  sinned  in  this  respect,  and  deny  not  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  me.'' 

Satisfied,  at  length,  that  no  further  disclosures  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  the  king  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  on  the 
2nd  of  May. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  spot  where  Digby  and  the  other  conspirators  had  suf- 
fered. A  vast  assemblage  was  collected  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  similar  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  tumult  and  disturb- 
ance. The  unfortunate  man's  torture  was  cruelly  and  imnecessarily 
prolonged  by  a  series  of  questions  proposed  to  him  on  the  scaffold 
by  Doctor  Overall  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  all  of  which  he 
answered  very  collectedly  and  clearly.  He  maintained  his  forti- 
tude to  the  last.  When  fully  prepared,  he  mounted  the  ladder, 
and  thus  addressed  the  assemblage : 

'*  I  commend  myself  to  all  good  Catholics.  I  grieve  that  I  have 
offended  the  king  by  not  revealing  the  design  entertained  against 
him,  and  that  I  dia  not  use  more  diligence  m  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot.  I  commend  myself  most  humbly  to  the  lords 
of  his  majesty  s  council,  and  intreat  them  not  to  judge  too  hardly 
by  me.  I  beseech  all  men  that  Catholics  may  not  fare  the  worse 
for  my  sake,  and  I  exhort  all  Catholics  to  take  care  not  to  mix 
themselves  with  seditions  or  traitorous  designs  against  the  king's 
majesty,  whom  God  preserve !" 
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Making  the  siga  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead  and  breast,  he 
continued : 

" /n  nomine  Patris^  Fila,  et  Spirituit  sanctil  Je8us  Maria! 
Maria,  mater  graticB!  mater  misericorditB  I  Tu  me  ab  haste  protege, 
it  hord  mortis  susdpe  I  In  manus  tuas  Domine,  commendo  spiritum 
meuwy  quia  tu  redimisti  me^  Domine^  Deus  veritatis"  Again  cross- 
ing himself  he  added, — *'  Per  crucis  hoc  signumfugiat  procul  omne 
malignumi  Infige  crucem  tuam,  Domine,  in  corde  meol" 

And  with  this  last  pathetic  ejaculation  he  threw  himself  from 
the  ladder. 

Garnet  obtained,  after  death,  the  distinction  he  had  disclaimed 
while  living.  He  was  enrolled,  together  with  Oldcome,  among 
the  list  of  Catholic  martyrs.  Several  miracles  are  affirmed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  have  been  performed  in  his  behalf.  Father  More  relates 
that  on  the  lawn  at  Hendlip,  where  he  and  Oldcome  last  set  foot, 
**  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  species  of  grass  sprang  up  into  the 
exact  shape  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  remained  for  a  long  time 
without  being  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  passengers,  or  eaten  up 
by  the  cattle."  It  was  further  asserted  that  a  spring  of  oil  burst 
forth  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  precise  spot 
where  he  suffered.  But  the  most  singular  prodigy  is  that  recounted 
by  Endaemon  Joannes,  wlio  affirms  that  in  a  straw  which  had  been 
sprinkled  with  Garnet's  blood,  a  human  countenance,  strangely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  martyr,  was  discovered.  This  legend  of  the 
Miraculous  Straw,  having  received  many  embellishments  and  im- 
provements as  it  travelled  abroad,  obtained  universal  credence,  and 
was  conceived  to  fully  establish  Garnet's  innocence. 

Anne  Vaux,  the  Jesuit's  devoted  friend,  retired  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Brooksby,  to  a  nunnery  in  Flanders,  where  she  ended  her 
days. 

So  terminated  the  memorable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Gun- 
powder Treason,  for  deliverance  from  which  our  church  still  aSka 
thanksgivings,  and  in  remembrance  of  which,  on  the  anniversary 
of  its  discovery,  fagots  are  collected  and  bonfires  lighted  to  consume 
the  effigy  of  the  arch-conspirator,  GuY  Fawkes. 


END  OF   "  GUY  FAWKES." 
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BY  CORNELIUS  COLVILLE. 

Passing  along  that  once  animated  and  busy  thoroughflEure— the  only 
direct  channel  of  communication  between  two  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom — London  and  Edinburgh — what  a  multifarious  crowd  of 
reminiscences  and  associations  of  by  gone  times  involuntarily  press  themselves 
upon  the  mind!  Where,  asks  the  traveller,  are  the  "  Highflyers,**  the  "  Ex- 
presses," the  '*  True  Britons,"  the  "  Red  Rovers,"  Uiat  used  but  a  few 
years  ago  to  rattle  along  and  enliven  these  now  deserted  roads  ?  Where 
are  the  well-laden  teams,  drawn  by  their  sleek  and  lusty  greys,  that 
moved  as  it  were  at  a  snail's  pace  over  the  ground  ?  Shall  the  sound  of 
the  bugle,  or  the  whistle  of  the  merry  waggoner,  never  again  fall  upon 
the  ear,  or  touch  a  chord  in  memory,  that  lias  long  ceased  to  vibrate  ? 
Where  those  signs  of  trade  and  prosperity — ^that  joyous  and  comfortable 
appearance  that  the  various  hostelries  you  passed  on  your  route  were 
wont  to  assume  ?  The  sound  of  the  bugle  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
shriek  of  the  whistle,  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  steam  has  alike  sup* 
planted  the  stage-coach  and  the  stage  wagg^.  Hostelries  have  been 
converted  into  railway-stations;  and  where  once  you  were  accustomed 
to  ask  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  you  now  ask  for  your  ticket.  Small  villages 
that  were  regaled,  at  least  once  a  day,  by  the  sight  of  a  stage-coach,  are 
now  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of  being  contented  with  that  of  a  coal- 
waggon  or  a  brewer's  dray. 

Civilisation  is  rapidly  progressing ;  the  ag^  in  which  we  live  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  utilitarian,  but  are  we  not  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  losing  the  love  of  real  enjoyment  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  and  economising  time  ?  What  pleasure  is  there  in  being 
whirled  across  a  country  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour — 
in  passing  green  fields  and  plantations,  pleasant  landscapes  and  running 
streams,  without  allowing  the  eye  for  a  moment  to  dwell  upon  their 
beauty,  and  the  mind  leisure  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  itself  in  their 
contemplation. 

We  love  the  old  times — we  have  a  fond  predilection  for  stage-coaches. 

They  are  associated  with  some  of  our  brightest  and  happiest  moments. 
In  our  school-days  railroads  were  just  beginning  to  be  talked  of;  but  at 
the  Christmas  and  midsummer  vacations,  we  always  returned  home  to 
our  friends  and  relations  by  the  old  conveyance,  "  the  "  Telegraph"  or 
the  "  Celerity."  How  well  do  we  remember  the  pleasantries,  the 
facetious  stories  of  the  guard — the  dashing,  off-hand  style  of  the  coach- 
man, as  he  saluted  *'  a  brother  whip"  on  the  road — the  divers  houses  at 
which  these  remarkable  men  used  to  alight  when  we  changed  horses, 
ostensibly  with  no  other  view  than  to  see  that  all  was  right,  but,  without 
doubt,  instigated  by  some  other  powerful  motive,  for  they  invariably 
went  into  the  inn,  and  we  have  invariably  observed,  on  then:  return,  an 
extra  suffusion  of  ruddiness  imparted  to  their  jovial  countenances,  and  an 
additional  lustre  to  their  merry  twinkling  eyes. 

Yes,  a  journey  in  these  days  was  a  deligiit  and  an  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment It  was  never  tedious,  never  monotonous.  Now  you  were  passing 
through  some  quiet  little  village,  followed  by  a  band  of  rosy  little  chil- 
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dren,  whoopiDg  and  dancing ;  now  through  some  bustling  little  market- 
town,  where  all  was  noise  and  tumult  Here  a  princely  castle,  the  seat 
of  some  wealthy  aristocrat,  would  rise  upon  the  view;  there  some  modest 
little  country  church,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  happiness,  would  peep 
from  amid  the  surrounding  foliage.  And  what  a  heterogeneous  descrip- 
tion of  vehicles  you  passed  on  uke  road !  what  variety,  what  tabjects  for 
amusement  and  speculation ! 

A  few  miles  i^m  the  city  of  York,  and  not  hr  removed  from  the 
high  road  to  London,  there  stood  a  neat  little  dwdling,  perfectly  isolated, 
and  at  a  ^stance  of  at  least  half  a  mile  from  any  oSier  habitation.  It 
was  a  quiet,  genteel-looking  little  place.  There  was  a  garden  in  front 
and  a  garden  behind.  Honeysuddes  and  ivy  cr^t  up  the  walls,  and  with 
impertinent  curiosity  peered  into  the  parlour  and  drawing-room  windowi^ 
whilst  two  large  pear-trees  paid  precisely  the  same  compliment  to  those  of 
the  bed-rooms.  A  small  ^lliswork  porch,  overgrown  with  willows  and 
laburnums,  constituted  the  entrance  to  this  desirable  little  abode.  At 
either  side  of  the  gate  that  gave  ingress  to  the  garden,  a  couple  of  poplars 
were  stationed,  like  two  tall  grenadiers,  guarding  the  place  from  unseemly 
obtrusion.  The  door  and  the  window-shutters  of  the  house  were  painted 
g^reen,  and  the  former  was  surmotmted  with  a  little  brass  knocker,  that 
gave  one  of  the  civilest  and  g^teelest  raps  imaginable. 

The  owner  of  this  retired  little  place  had  only  just  taken  possession  of 
it.  He  wished  to  live  in  quiet  and  retirement,  and  had  selected  it 
entirely  on  account  of  its  seclusion.  Mr.  Paul  Wagglestaff  was  a  memb» 
of  the  old  school,  and  looked  with  a  jaundiced  and  pr^udiced  eye  upon 
all  the  innovations  that  had  been  made  of  late  years.  The  most  effectual 
way  of  offending  him  and  arousing  his  ire  was  by  extolling  the  wonderful 
powers  of  steam,  and  showing  what  an  immense  advantage  accrued  to  the 
public  by  the  rapid  transition  of  passengers  and  merchandise  by  railway 
and  water.  Many  changes  in  society  had  been  introduced  which  he  had 
never  approved  of  nor  recognised.  His  patience  for  a  series  of  years  had 
been  put  to  the  severest  test  by  one  novelty  and  another,  but  the  time 
had  come  when  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  new-fiEmgled  notions  that 
people  had  got  into  their  heads.  Steam-boats  and  locomotives  had  excited 
the  admiration  and  surprise  of  the  whole  civilised  world ;  the  former  had 
immortalised  the  name  of  a  Watt,  whilst  the  latter  had  reflected  nndying 
glory  and  renown  on  that  of  a  Stephenson.  Strange  to  say,  both  tnese 
marvellous  inventions  had  only  created  the  most  unmitigated  contempt 
and  disgust  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Paul  Wagglestaff.  Glad  to  escape,  as  it 
were,  from  a  world  that  manifested  so  litUe  inclination  to  please  him,  he 
had  sought  a  spot  where  he  could  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
t*omparative  solitude,  enjoying  his  present  existence  by  castins^  retrospec- 
tive glances  at  the  past,  and  brooding  over  and  admiring  the  iiiimble  and 
unpretending  manners  of  lus  ancestors. 

Mr.  Wagglestaff  was  a  bachelor,  between  sixty  and  seventy  yean  of 
age  ;  his  only  companion  was  his  housekeeper,  who  was  only  a  few  years 
jrounger  than  himsel£  It  was  the  chief  employment  of  uas  fnoaiie  to 
indulge  him  in  all  his  whims— encourage  him  m  all  his  eccentricities-^ 
attend  to  his  bodily  wants  and  ailments — discourse  with  him  regarding 
things  which  people  used  to  do  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  and  to  prove, 
with  as  much  force  of  eloquence  as  she  could  command^  the  degeneraef 
of  the  past  generations  as  compared  with  thac  wfaidi  preeeded  it»    I 
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will  not  say  that  the  old  lady  was  quite  sincere  in  all  she  said  anent 
these  matters.  She  might,  possihly,  be  actuated  by  a  little  selfishness ; 
she  might  wish  to  curry  &YOur  with  the  old  gentleman ;  she  might  pro- 
bably be  hinting  indirectly  at  a  legacy,  or  meditating  an  attack  upon  his 
freedom,  and  desirous  of  entrapping  mm  into  some  matrimonial  specula- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  any  or  all  of  these  thoughts  may  haye  been 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  for  old  ladies  are  just  as  shrewd  and  sly  as 
young  ODCS ;  and  their  sympathies  (real  or  feigned)  for  gentlemen  of 
their  own  age,  are  often  as  dangerous  as  are  the  merry  laugh  and 
speakiDg  eye  of  the  romping  school-girl  to  her  poor,  bewildered  country- 
cousin. 

The  aged  housekeeper,  however,  was  a  great  fevourite  with  the  anti- 
quated gentleman ;  and  all  his  sentiments  met  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  the  tongue  (she  was  somewhat  loquacious)  of  that  lady. 
His  letters  were  opened,  his  accounts  kept  by  her;  and  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  daily  papers  likely  to  prove  obnoxious  to  him — as  a  pro- 
spectus of  a  new  railway  company;  a  paragraph  announcing  the  invention 
of  an  ariel  machine,  by  which  persons  might  be  conveyed  with  the  utmost 
safety  and  despatch  to  the  moon^she  invariably  cut  them  out  before  the 
papers  were  placed  in  Ins  hands. 

Mr.  Wagglestaff's  dress  was  simple  and  imassmning.  He  usually 
wore  a  blue  dress  coat,  decorated  with  plain  brass  buttons,  and  containing 
two  capacious  pockets  behind.  The  waistcoat  was  of  a  buff  colour,  orna- 
mented with  horn  buttons,  and  its  style  or  make  was  coeval  with  that  of 
the  coat  Drab  knee-breeches,  coarse  grey  worsted  stockings,  and 
ankle-boots  fastened  with  leatiier  ties,  completed  his  attire,  which,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded,  was  not  very  recherche. 

*'  Ah!"  said  Mr.  Wagglestaff  one  morning,  as  he  and  the  housekeeper 
were  walking  together  in  front  of  the  house,  ^'  here  vra  can  walk  undis- 
turbed; admire  the  country;  inhale  the  fresh  air,  unimpregnated  by 
steam  or  vapour;  and  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  lark.  We  can  look 
over  miles  and  miles  of  a  fine  undulating  country,  and  never  grow  weary 
of  the  prospect  stretched  before  us.  Ah !  this  is  something  like.  Thank 
Heaven !  I'm  now  removed  from  the  improvements  of  the  times,  as  they 
call  'em — improvements  indeed!  yes,  very  nice  improvements — their  en- 
gines and  their  railroads,  and  their  steam-boats  and  their  machinery. 
God  be  thanked !  that  my  forefathers  are  in  tiieir  8;raves,  for  had  they 
survived  to  witness  such  degeneracy  as  tiiis — had  wey  survived  to  see 
their  good  old  habits  and  customs  give  way  to  such  abominable  changes, 
I  am  verily  of  opinion  they  would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves, or  committed  some  act  inconsistent  with  reason  or  common 
sense." 

'^Yes,  indeed  they  would,"  observed  Miss  Jigglersbury.  ''People 
were  very  plain  and  homely  in  their  notions  in  those  days.  There  was 
none  of  that  romance  or  nonsense^  which  is  so  conmum  at  the  present 
day.** 

''  We  are  very  old  people,  Mss  Jigglersbnnr,"  Mr.  Wagglestaff  said, 
fc  and  our  sojourn  here  is  halt  drawing  to  a  close ;  bat  yon  may  depend 
upon  it,  ma'am,  if  we  were  to  live  fifteen  or  twenlr^  years  longer,  we 
should  behold  such  monstrous  things  as  your  imagination  is  quite  in* 
capable  of  conceiving.  From  the  way  in  which  the  times  are  progressing, 
as  people  say,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  occur." 
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There  are  really  very  few  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  like  to  be  told  that 
they  are  old,  and  Miss  Ji^lersbury  herself  was  not  an  exception  to  the 
rale.  However  anxious  she  might  be  in  assenting  to  everything  that  Mr. 
WagglestafF  advanced,  the  observation  respecting  the  advanced  stage  of 
her  existence  was  one  that  she  neither  agreed  with  nor  approved  of. 

"  Well,  certainly,  Mr.  Wagglestaff,  there  are  people  younger  than  our- 
selves, but  we  are  not  so  very  old,  for  all  that.  But,  perhaps,  considering 
all  things,  it  is  not  very  desirable  to  be  very  young,  seeing  the  turn 
things  are  taking." 

^'  These  are  precisely  my  own  sentiments,  Miss  Jigglersbury;  and  I  am 
glad  that  our  opinions  so  closely  correspond.** 

^^Yes,"  commenced  Miss  Jigglersbury;  but  she  was  prevented  from 
saying  more,  for  Mr.  Wagglestaff  entei^  the  cottage,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  his  own  room. 

The  elysium  into  which  Mr.  Wagglestaff  *s  good  fortune  had  conducted 
him,  was,  unhappily,  to  be  of  short  duration.  He  had  not  been  located 
in  this  sublunary  paradise  more  than  a  couple  of  years,  when  the  beatific 
visions  he  had  painted  to  himself  were  in  a  fisur  way  of  being  completely 
dispelled. 

The  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Wagelestaff  received  of  the  intended  in- 
cursion upon  his  peace  and  quietude,  was  made  to  him  one  morning 
whilst  indulging  in  his  accustomed  walk.  Scarcely  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Wagglestaff  there  stood  a  large  brick- 
building  that  had  been  used  for  some  years  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  as 
a  bam,  or  place  in  which  to  deposit  com.  As  he  was  passing  this 
building,  he  observed  three  or  four  people  busy  at  work;  and  being 
curious  to  know  what  they  were  engaged  with,  he  accosted  a  raw  country- 
looking  lad  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  required  information. 

*'  What  are  you  about  here,  my  lad  ?"  Mr.  Wagglestaff  inquired. 

**  Aboot,"  replied  the  lad,  "  why,  nowt  vara  wonderfuL" 

"  Are  you  repairing  the  place  ? ' 

"  Not  exzackly,  sur.     We're  boon  to  hev  an  engine  here.'* 

'*  A  what  r'  exclaimed  the  terrified  Wagglestaff. 

"  An  engine,  sur — a  steam-engine.** 

Had  the  lad  told  Mr.  Wagglestaff  that  Captain  Warner's  long  range 
would  be  capable  of  reaching  the  American  continent  firom  our  own 
shores,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  incredulous. 

'^  Pooh — pooh  !  it's  all  nonsense.  Why,  what  the  deuce  can  you  do 
with  an  engine  here  ?** 

"  To  drive  a  mill,  to  be  sure.     We're  boon  to  giind't  koam  wit,** 

*^  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  W^agglestaff,  <'  there's  a  fine  stream  of  water 
close  by, — why  not  use  that  instead  ?*' 

'*  Ho  1  ho !  ho !  There's  nowt  loike  steam,  sur;  it's  far  afore  watter. 
Ecod,  it's  all  the  goa  now-a-days.  Loard  bliss  ye,  there  was  me  and 
Dick  Watson  went  on't  railway  tother  day,  and  it  was  loike  fleemg 
ower't  gerund.  Ah's  sartin  we  didn*t  goa  less  than  twenty  miles  in't  houE. 
Ho !  ho  I  ho !  Dang  it,  there's  nowt  like  steam;" 
^  Mr.  Wagglestaff  waa  not  particularly  edified  with  the  yoixdi's  endm- 
siasm  respecting  the  extraordmary  powers  of  steam,  and  therefore  fidt  ex* 
ceedingly  disinclined  to  prolong  uie  conversation.  He  pnrsaed  his  walk 
in  a  desponding  and  abstracted  mood,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  uMi 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  place^  not  even  the  most  nmota^  to 
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which  he  could  retreat  without  being  pursued  by  that  Frankenstein  of 
his  existence — steam.  When  he  returned  home,  he  and  Miss  Jigglersbury 
held  a  long  conversation  concerning  the  inconvenience  of  a  steam-engine 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Wagglestaff  declared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  of  nights  with  the  thoughts  of  it.  Miss  Jigglersbury,  who  was  but 
the  echo  of  that  eccentric  gentleman *8  opinions,  made  a  declaration  to 
precisely  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Wagglestaff  expatiated  on  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  atmosphere  impregnated  with  steam  and  obnoxious  vapours. 
Miss  Jigglersbury  dilated  upon  the  diseases  and  illnesses  arising  irom  a 
deficiency  of  pure  air,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  smoke,  and  upon  the 
vegetable  kingdom  at  larg^.  Mr.  Wagglestaff  objected  to  incessant 
noises.  Miss  Jigglersbury  loved  peace  and  quietiiess,  8cc.  It  was 
in  this  way  the  worthy  couple  discussed  the  inconvenience  to  which  they 
were  henceforth  to  be  subjected,  and  it  was  after  this  fashion  they  con- 
trived to  coincide  with,  and  approve  of,  each  other's  opinions. 

It  was,  however,  finally  arranged,  that  both  Mr.  Wagglestaff  and  Miss 
Jigglersbury  should  wait  upon  tine  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  use  all  the 
eloquence  and  influence  they  might  possess  to  dissuade  him  from  his  in- 
tention ;  and  in  case  they  did  not  succeed  in  this  way,  to  offer  him  some 
pecuniary  consideration  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  Accordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  they  waited  upon  this  person,  but  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  alike  to  their  persuasions,  comminations,  and  the  pecuniary  offers 
which  they  made  him ;  so  that  the  poor  old  people  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  without  coming  to  any  arrangement  at  all  satisfactory 
to  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  proximity  of  a  steam-mill  would  have  affected 
the  personal  comfort  or  happiness  of  Miss  Jigglersbury,  neither  do  I 
think  that  she  would  have  concerned  herself  about  it,  haa  it  not  been  for 
the  well-known  antipathy  of  Mr.  Wagglestaff  to  anything  in  which  the 
power  of  steam  was  employed. 

The  mill,  however,  in  course  of  time,  was  put  into  full  operation,  and 
Miss  Jigglersbury,  with  much  difficulty  and  persuasion,  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing the  fury  of  Mr.  Wagglestaff,  who  had  already  determined  to  sell  his 
property,  if  even  at  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  be  annoyed  by  living  in  a 
neighbourhood  in  which  so  objectionable  a  thing  as  a  steam-engine  was 
used. 

Time  and  custom  g^radually  reconciled  Mr.  Wagglestaff  to  the  annoy- 
ance ;  indeed,  he  so  far  recovered  his  usual  equanimity  of  temper  as  to  be 
able  to  take  his  walks  as  usual,  which  were  sometimes  extended  to  the  very 
site  of  the  mill  itself.  His  health,  which  had  at  first  suffered  considerably 
by  chafing  and  fretting,  rapidly  improved,  his  spirits  became  more  buoy- 
ant, and  his  whole  system  completely  renovated.  Miss  Jigglersbury  noted 
these  improvements  in  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  Mr.  Wagglestaff 
with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  and  she  even  had  the  vanity  to  ascribe  this 
salutary  change  to  her  own  nursing  and  coaxing. 

"  Miss  Jigglersbury,"  said  Mr.  Wagglestaff  one  morning,  as  he  stood 
looking  out  of  the  parlour  window,  "  what  can  those  men  be  doing  in  the 
field  there?" 

"  Im  sure  I  can't  say,"  replied  Miss  Jigglersbury.  "  I  hope  they  are 
not " 

Miss  Jigglersbury  intended  to  say  "surveying  or  levelling,"  but  dread* 
ing  to  alaoii  Mr.  Wi^glesiaff,  she  checked  hersel£ 

"  You  hope  they  are  not  what.  Miss  Jigglersbury?" 
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*'  Poaching,"  replied  the  lady,  for  want  of  a  better  answer. 

'*  Poaching — pooh !  people  don't  poach  in  broad  daylight  It's  my 
opinion  they're  about  something  worse  than  that.  It's  my  opiniaii  they 
are  either  surveying  or  levelling,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

*'  Oh!  I  hope  not,"  Miss  Jigglersbury  exclaimed,  her  worst  fears  moie 
than  half  connrmed. 

''  I  hope  not,  too,  but  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  against  appearances.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  the  fellows  are  after  something  of  the  kind." 

*'  Shall  I  go  and  inquire  the  nature  of  their  business  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Jigglersbury ;  I'll  go  myself.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  in- 
terrogate the  rascals  than  you." 

**  You  will  get  excited  Mr.  Wagglestaff ;  you  must  not  go.  I  will  go 
and  request  one  of  them  to  come  here,  and  you  can  then  put  what  ques- 
tions to  him  you  please." 

Mr.  Wagglestaff  succumbed  to  the  better  judgment  of  IGss  Jiggkn- 
burV)  who  accordingly  put  on  her  bonnet  ana  hastened  to  communicate 
with  the  men  whom  Mr.  Wagglestaff  had  observed  in  the  field.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  one  of  them  stood  in  his  [wesenoe. 

*'  You  will  excuse  me,"  Mr.  Wagglestaff  said,  '^  for  giving  you  this 
trouble,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  are  engaged  with  in  the  6M 
opposite." 

"  We  are  surveying,  sir." 

"  Surveying !"  said  Wagglestaff. 

"  Yes,  surveying.     You  know  what  surveying  is»  don't  you?" 

'^To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Wagglestaff.  ^*  But  are  you  surveying 
for  your  own  amusement  or  improvement  ?" 

''  Ha!  ha!  that's  a  good  W!  We  should  be  devilish  hard  up  for 
amusement  if  we  had  no  other  than  that ;  and  as  for  improvement,  I  can 
assure  you  we  are  quite  au/aiL" 

"  Oh !"  said  Wagglestaff;  " then  what  is  your  object?" 

'*  You've  heard  of  the  Great  Bubbleton  and  Gammonshire  Railway 
Company,  haven't  you  ?" 

'*  No,    said  Wagglestaff;  '^  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  it  "J 

^*  That's  a  pity,  for  no  gentleman  can  help  hearing  about  that  com- 
pany, they're  making  such  a  noise  just  now.  We're  surveying  for  a  new 
line  of  railway  for  'em,  sir." 

^'  Is  that  a  fiact  ?"  Wagglestaff  inquired. 

"  Decidedly  so>  sir.** 

'^  Then  by  Jove !  sir,  I'll  sell  my  property  to-morrow.  Ill  not  renuui 
to  see  the  first  spade  put  into  the  soiL  Miss  Jigglersbury^  we'll  adver- 
tise at  once ;  we'll  have  no  delay." 

^^But,  I  say,  you  had  better  remun  a  short  while.  Sir  Jillikins 
Punshon,  Bart,  is  going  to  break  the  soiL  There  will  be  grand  goings 
on,  sir." 

<'What  do  I  care  for  Sir  Jillikins  Punshon,  Bart?  Wkat  is  Sir 
Jillikins  Punshon,  Bart,  to  me,  eh?  Do  you  think  his  title  will  mend 
the  matter,  sir?  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  a  nuin  of  his 
standing  in  society,  to  be  concerned  in  such  an  undertaking  ?" 

^^  What !  you  don't  approve  of  railways,  the  most  brilliant  invention  of 
the  day  ?  Consider  their  immense  utility  to  the  community  at  large,  the 
fiuulities  they  afford  of  intercommunication  between  one  place  and  another, 
carrying  letters,  despatches,  newspapers,  parcels,  anythmr,  air,  firom  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  with  the  rapWty  of  lighfaui^.    Write 
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a  letter  to-day  in  York,  the  next  in  London,  E^burgh,  Dublin,  Johnny 
Groat's  House " 

^^It's  all  stdOP,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wagglestaffl  ''Railways  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  People  don't  want  to  travel  so  quick ;  there's  no 
occasion  for  it ;  let  'em  take  their  time.  What  good  has  machinery  done 
generally?  None.  It's  all  a  farce,  sir;  it's  all  nonsense.  They  never 
thought  of  railways  fifty  years  ago ;  and  don't  you  think  the  people  of 
that  day  were  just  as  clever  and  as  shrewd  as  they  are  now  ?  Ay,  a  good 
deal  more.  Where  is  all  this  humbug  to  stop?  By  Jove !  it  s  enough 
to  drive  me  mad.  When  I  was  in  Liverpool,  manufiEictories  were  worked 
by  steam,  boats  and  locomotives  were  propelled  by  steam.  Here  is  a 
lull  in  the  vicinity  that  is  driven  by  steam,  and  only  the  other  day  I  read 
of  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  inventing  a  steam-plough ;  bat  I  hope  hell 
&iL  It's  steam,  steam,  sir,  wherever  you  turn.  For  five  years  I  have 
moved  from  place  to  place,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  no  more  of  this 
monstrous  infatuation.  But  it  appears  I  can't  escape  it.  I  will  sell 
my  property,  however.  I'll  not  remain  here  any  longer.  We'D  advertise, 
l£s6  Jiggiersbory;  there's  nothing  else  for  it." 

^*  Let  us  take  a  little  time  for  consideralion,''  suggested  the  spinster. 

"  We  don't  want  any.  Our  minds  are  already  made  up,"  said  Wag- 
glestaff. 

<*  I  believe  you  have  no  further  occasion  for  me?"  said  the  man. 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Wagglestaff.  And  the  man  accordingly 
withdrew. 

Mr.  Wagglestaff  sold  his  property,  and  fled  the  country ;  but  in  what 
direction  that  miserable  and  persecuted  man  went,  none  ever  knew. 
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Winds  without  blow  bleak  and  cold, 

Torrents  rush  to  meet  the  sea. 
Mountains  hide  their  crests  of  gold — 

All  is  gloom,  but  what  care  we? 
While  the  blazing  pine*logs  hiss. 

And  the  cup  around  eoes  free. 
Dearest,  at  a  time  like  this, 

Is  English  Hospitality! 

Place  another  vacant  chair, 

If  a  friend  should  pass  this  way, 
Small  our  bounty,  yet  we*ll  share, 

Should  it  chance,  as  chance  it  may! 
Poor  the  comfort  we  should  know, 

Scanty  though  our  store  may  be. 
Could  we  not  sometimes  bestow 

Old  English  Hospitality ! 

Thankful  for  each  store  of  bliss  ; 

Hark !  a  step  is  at  the  gate ! 
Fill  the  cup  1  *twas  given  for  this. 

Friend  or  stranger,  none  should  wait. 
Charity's  a  bitter  word. 

Better  sweet  humanity, 
When  the  heart's  deep  fount  b  stirr'd 

By  English  Hospitality ! 
282 
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THE  CONFEDERATES;  OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  MARGARET  OF 

PARMA. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

Chapter  VII. 

In  a  large,  low  chamber  of  a  house  on  the  Meerbrugge  sat  two 
females  difierently  occupied.  A  striking  resemblance  betrayed  the  dose 
consanguinity  between  them;  and  so  lightly  had  years  passed  over  the 
person  of  the  elder,  that  a  careless  observer  might  almost  have  mistaken 
her  for  the  sister  of  the  pretty  girl  who  sat  beside  her.  A  closer  in- 
spection would  have  shown,  however,  that  lime,  at  once  the  mature  and 
destroyer,  had  not  failed  to  leave  behind  some  traces  of  his  course.  The 
embonpoint,  which  gave  an  additional  grace  to  the  figure  of  her  com- 
panion, had  increased  in  her  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  outline  which  characterises  youth,  and  the  tender  hue  of  her 
complexion  had  deepened  into  a  colour  too  decidedly  florid. 

The  younger  lady  was  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
the  reflection  from  which  warmed  up  the  delicate  tints  of  her  fiice,  as  she 
leant  over  a  missal  whose  pages  she  was  carefully  illumining.  A  small 
black  velvet  cap,  in  the  fashion  of  those  yet  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart,  contrasted  with — and  displayed  to  the  fullest 
advantage — the  hue  of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

The  wishes  which  Mary  van  Meeren  had  formed  in  years  bygone  had 
been  realised.  Margaret  had  remained  an  only  child,  and  never  did  even 
the  hope  of  another  interfere  with  the  all -engrossing  love  with  which  her 
solitary  treasure  had  been  welcomed  and  cherished.  Margaret  had  grown 
up  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  love.  When  her  cheek  was  pale,  all  around 
had  trembled ;  when  her  infant  tears  were  shed,  universal  sympathy  was 
excited,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  refused  to  more  serious  woes  coming 
from  a  less  interesting  source.  Her  wishes,  however  trifling,  had  been  a 
law,  her  smiles  a  i&vour,  and  her  frowns  had  a  spell  that  could  check  the 
most  decided  in  the  family— even  Paul  himself. 

Nor  had  Margaret  been  exposed  only  to  the  influence  of  the  doting 
affections  of  her  own  family.  The  future  heiress  of  a  wealth — ^which  even 
in  Antwerp  was  considered  immense — ^had  not  lacked  flatterers  and 
admirers.  Poets  had  compared  her  complexion  to  the  snow  on  the  moon- 
tain's  brow ;  her  light  brown  hair  had  been  termed  a  silken  tissue,  inter- 
woven with  threads  of  gold ;  her  intelligent  hazel  eyes  were  declared  start 
of  first  magnitude ;  and  her  mouth,  and  teeth  of  exquisite  beauty,  had 
been  themes  of  never-ending  praise.  One  said,  the  expression  of  het  pore 
soul,  stamped  upon  her  face,  likened  her  unto  a  Madonna;  another,  that 
her  innocent  cheerfulness  was  that  of  winged  cherubs ;  in  short,  all  tiiat 
with  which  a  pretty,  fair  girl,  with  the  bloom  of  sweet  seventeen  upon 
cheek  and  heart,  could  be  compared  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  bad 
been  constrained  into  rhyme  to  illustrate  her  perfections.  When  we  add 
that  many  a  friendly  artist  had  as  much  poetised  her  with  the  pencil  as 
others  had  done  in  numbers,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  Mar- 
garet entertained  no  mean  opinion  of  her  advantages. 

The  maternal  eyes  of  Mistress  van  Meeren  were  frequently  niaed  firam 
her  ebony  spinning-wheel  to  the  countenance  she  loved  so  weU.   The  knks 
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of  Margaret  had  for  some  minutes  been  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  a  deep  sigh, 
unconsciously,  betrayed  that  her  thoughts  were  not  of  a  nature  so  cheer- 
ful as  they  should  have  been.  The  times,  indeed,  were  fast  casting  their 
shadows  over  the  lightest  hearts  and  the  youngest  brows ;  nor  could  Mar- 
garet hope  to  escape  the  anxiety  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  all. 

The  sigh  was  re-echoed  by  her  mother.  "  I  wish,  Margaret,"  said  she, 
replying,  as  it  were,  to  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  her  daughter,  "  I  could 
see  the  end  of  all  this.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  oiu:  good  days  were  behind 
us,  and  there  were  nought  in  store  for  us  but  evil." 

''Nay,"  said  Margaret,  ''let  us  not  despond.  It  is  true  the  new 
religion  can  no  longer  hope  for  a  home,  or  even  a  shelter  here ;  but  there 
are  other  lands  favoured  with  milder  princes." 

"  Hush — hush !  my  darUng,'*  said  her  mother,  casting  an  anxious 
glance  around ;  "  talk  not  thus  lightly  of  such  grave  and  sad  matters.  I 
ofiten  tremble  to  think  that  your  uncle  Paul  may  have  taught  you  more 
than  the  English  language,  which  he  insisted  so  urgently  that  you  should 
learn." 

"  Yes,  he  has  also  taught  me  to  esteem  highly  that  countr}*^  which  my 
father  and  he  have  wished  me  to  consider  as  my  future  home." 

"  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  instructed  you  to  renounce  the  Mth  as  well  as 
the  love  of  your  country  ?" 

"  Neither,"  answered  the  young  girl,  warmly,  her  eyes  glistening  as 
she  spoke.  "  Father  Eustace  has  maintained  both  these  feelings  pure  in 
my  heart.     Perhaps  but  for  him—" 

"  Yes,  yes !  Your  imcle  is  so  decided  in  his  opinions,  that  if  he  were 
not  so  good,  and  so  very  fond  of  you,  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wish  that  he  had  taken  greater  umbrage  at  the  penal  laws,  which  fright- 
ened away  the  foreign  merchants  from  our  town.  I  could  wish,  1  say, 
that  he  had  followed  our  friends,  the  Sturgeons,  to  England." 

"  We  lost  much  by  the  breaking  of  the  association,  did  we  not,  mamma? 
At  least,  I  have  heaid  my  uncle  say  so." 

"  Perhaps  we  did,  my  child ;  but  we  have  money  to  spare,  and  though 
our  whole  fortune  had  been  eng^ulfed,  if  other  difficulties  had  been  carried 
away  with  the  loss,  all  might  yet  be  well." 

"  How,  mamma  ?  How  could  all  be  well  ?  Do  you  mean  if  we  had 
accompanied  the  Sturgeons,  as  my  uncle  wished  ?" 

"  God  forbid!"  said  her  mother,  looking  almost  alarmed  at  the  sug- 
gestion. "  God  forbid  !  Margaret — but,"  added  she,  lowering  her  voice, 
and  su£Fering  her  spindle  to  remain  idle,  "  your  uncle,  though  so  good, 
and  in  many  respects  so  wise,  cannot,  being  a  bachelor,  be  expected  to  be 
80  prudent  as  the  times  require.  He  is  not  bound  by  the  same  considera- 
tions as  a  married  man ;  and  what  he  thinks  and  feels  in  matters  of 
politics  and  religion,  is  so  marked,  so  unmitigated,  that  he  must  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  suspicious  upon  him.  He  fears  nothing,  for  he  has  none 
who  rely  wholly  upon  his  protection." 

**  Dear  mamma,  you  do  him  the  greatest  injustice.  You  know  how 
he  is  attached  to  you — to  us  alL  He  feels  for  me  as  if  I  were  his  own 
child." 

"  It  is  never  the  same  thing,  Margaret.  He  lacks,  besides,  a  wife's 
advice  and  counsel,  and  that  is  much :  the  attachment  and  care  of  a  wife 
never  fail  to  soften  a  man's  acerbity." 
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^<  Sometimes,  also,  his  determination  and  his  courage,"  said  Margaret^ 
with  a  playful  smile. 

'*  Nonsense,  child  I**  replied  her  mother,  pettishly;  '^at  your  age  one 
knows  nothing  of  these  matters;  when  you  are  older  you  wiU  understand 
them  better." 

^'  But,**  persisted  Margaret,  the  malicious  smile  still  lingering  about 
her  pretty  lips,  **  my  £ather  entertains  the  same  opinions  as  mj  uncle^ 
although——" 

^*  He  would  not  persist  in  them  a  month  if  your  uncle  were  away,  and 
not  expected  to  return,  and  if  aU  idea  of  the  Sturgeon  association  and 
marriage  were  once  fairly  set  aside.  Besides,  your  father,  my  dear,  may 
think  what  he  pleases,  and  no  one  in  the  wide  world  be  the  wiser  for  it; 
but  your  imcle  is  a  very  different  person,  and  with  him  it  is  altogether 
another  matter." 

'^  Then,  dear  mamma,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  wish  my  poor 
uncle,  who  has  no  one  on  earth  to  love  him  but  ourselves,  to  go  hr,  £n* 
away,  in  a  foreign  land,  where  none  would  know  or  care  for  him  ?  Oh! 
say  you  did  not  mean  that — say  you  could  not  form  so  cruel  a  wi^" 

Margaret  spoke  with  warmth :  a  generous  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek'; 
and  her  eyes  looked  eloquent  with  pity  and  sorrow. 

'^  Alas !  my  child,  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  per- 
sonal apprehensions,  make  cowards  of  the  best  of  us;  they  make  us  wish 
for  lesser  evils  that  we  may  escape  the  greater." 

<*  If  they  con  make  us  feel  thus  towards  one  so  generous,  so  trusting 
as  my  uncle,  you  may  add,  fear  makes  us  heartless." 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  being  heartless,  Greta.  Surely,  pre- 
ferring the  safety  of  my  husband  and  child,  and  a  happy  home  in  the 
land  of  my  birth,  are  feelings  too  just,  too  natural,  to  deaenre  audi  a 


name." 


*<  Forgive,  dear  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  seeing  the  pain  her  re- 
proach had  caused ;  ''  forgive  a  hasty  word — but  surely,  if  unde  Paid 
continues  so  guarded  as  he  has  promised  Father  Eustace  he  would  be 
for  our  sakes,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  apprehension." 

^'  If  you,  Margaret,  were  but  once  married  to  a  person  whose  purity 
of  faith  was  undoubted — one  in  a  ntuation  to  protect  you  and  years,  and 
who  had  the  power  and  the  wiU  to  place  his  affection  between  you  and 
the  Inquisition  itself  then  my  heart  would  be  at  ease,  which  is  more 
than  it  nas  been  for  months." 

The  deep  blush  which  crimsoned  Margaret*8  soft  cheek  showed  that 
her  mother's  words,  though  spoken  generally,  had,  like  those  of  mort 
women,  a  particular  and  direct  tendency;  and  that  she  was  perfect^ 
aware  to  whom  they  individually  applied. 

"  My  poor  uncle,"  said  she,  hesitatingly,  ^  would  then  certainly  ksfs 
Antwerp." 

"  How  you  dwell  upon  that,  Greta! — and  if  he  were  to  go,  jcfor 
father,  your  mother,  would  dw^  in  security  and  peace  within  its  walU'— 
their  nights  would  know  no  anxious  watdungs — thdr  days  no  diflci'wies 
of  opinions — ^their  wealth  would  be  secured  to  their  beloved  child,  and 
that  child  happy  in  a  union  whose  peace  would  be  oonfirmed  hy  a  flimi- 
larity  of  Mm,  They  might  then  see  the  evening  of  their  Hies  ekse  in 
the  same  sweet  content  and  repose  in  which  their  esdisr  dsjrs 
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spent.  All  this,  my  child,  depends  upon  you;  for  never  will  your 
parents  in  the  least  thwart  your  wishes.  Your  have  your  father^s  word 
on  it.  Ever  since  you  have  been  old  enough  to  understand  such  matters, 
he  has  suffered  you  to  feel  that  your  hand  was  entirely  at  your  own 
disposal.  This  reservation  was  mentioned,  even  from  tne  first,  to  the 
Sturgeons;  and  it  frees  you  and  your  father  from  all  promise  or  en* 
gagement  whatever.  But  although  a  free  choice  is  left  you,  it  is  a 
mother^s  right  to  point  out  to  her  daughter  the  path  she  ought  to  pursue ; 
to  argue  her  into  that  which  is  for  her  good,  and  to  enforce  her  desires 
by  wholesome  commands  and  tender  entreaties." 

^*  Dear  mamma,  are  you  so  very  impatient  to  get  rid  of  me  7"  said 
Margaret,  reproachfully. 

"  I  did  not  expect  so  childish  a  question,  Greta.  I  never  should  have 
dreamt  of  touchiug  upon  such  a  subject  with  one  so  young,  if  circum- 
stances did  not  compel  me.  Alas!  were  all  things  safe  around  us,  how 
little  should  I  have  thought  of  such  grave  matters,  or  of  deciding  your 
fate  so  soon !  How  ambitious,  had  me  times  been  otherwise,  should  I 
not  have  been  for  ray  darling !  But^  as  it  is,  a  strong  arm  is  needed  to 
support,  and  a  safe  shelter  to  conceal,  one  so  helpless  in  the  midst  of  these 
imnappy  contentions.  That  your  father  and  uncle  are  suspected  of  being 
disafi^ted  subjects,  and,  still  worse,  of  being  heretics,  I  know  from  a  sure 
quarter.  Dangers  surround  us,  and  none  seem  to  be  well  aware  of  it  but 
myself,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by  a  friend.  We  ought  to  provide 
against  them  whilst  yet  we  may.  The  best  of  all  means  I  am  obliged  to 
suggest  to  you,  my  child,  because  through  you  alone  can  your  father  be 
persuaded  in  such  matters ;  you  alone  can  counterbalance  the  power  of 
Paul.  I  trust  much  to  the  precociousness  of  your  reason,  and  much," 
added  Mistress  van  Meeren,  extending  her  hand  towards  her  daughter, 
**  much  to  your  love  for  me,  if,  indeed,  you  can  have  any  deep  affection 
for  any  one,  my  poor  Greta,  whose  affections  have  been  divided  among 
80  many  from  your  cradle." 

*^  Dear,  dear  mamma,"  said  Margaret,  rising,  and  taking  her  mother's 
hand,  "  how  can  you  say  this  ?  Are  not  my  own  parents  dearer  to  me 
than  any  one  on  earth  ?  But,  surely,  you  do  not  think  my  gratitude  to 
my  eariy  teachers,  uncle  Paul  and  Father  Eustace,  can  interfere  with  the 
more  tender  duty  I  owe  to  you  and  my  father." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  exactly  say  that,  Greta.  Doubtless  I  owe  much  to 
Father  Eustace,  although  a  more  zealous,  a  more  rigid  Catholic ** 

"  Could  never  have  been  more  convincing  than  he,  believe  me." 

"  But  your  uncle  has  engrossed  a  great  deal  of  your  time  to  very  little 
purpose.  You  are  over  wise,  Greta,  for  one  of  your  tender  years,  and 
know  much  that  is,  I  doubt  not,  very  pernicious.  What  was  the  use  of 
jour  learning  English,  since  I  hope  you  will  never  be  an  English  wife ; 
and  Latin,  as  if  yon  were  to  become  a  priest,  and  it  were  necessary  to 
understand  what  you  say  when  you  pray?  Then,  of  what  use  was  it  that 
Master  Kay  should  teach  you  to  paint  little  things  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
in  your  missal?  At  your  age,  Greta — and  I  was  as  wise  and  as  pretty 
to  the  full  as  you  are — I  knew  nothing  of  all  these  things;  yet  was  I  not 
a  beloved  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  thrifty  housewife  ?'* 

^*'  But  you  forget,  mamma,  how  UtUe  skill  I  really  possess  in  all  these 
things.     It  was  rather  an  amusement  to  my  kind  teachers,  a  pleasant 
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manner  of  spending  an  ho«r  with  so  young  a  &voarite  as  I  then  was^ 
that  induced  them  to  hestow  this  care  upon  me,  than  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  making  me  too  accomplished.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  sufficiently 
learned  to  cause  you  the  least  uneasiness." 

'^  Nay,  Margaret,  there  are  not  many  girls  in  Antwerp,  he  they  who 
they  may,  hetter  or  more  accomplished  than  yourself,"  said  Mistress  van 
Meeren,  her  maternal  pride  conquering  all  other  feelings.  '^  But  I  do 
think  Father  Eustace  might  have  omitted  the  Latin.  However,  I  am  not 
sorry  that  young  Lopez  Chievosa  taught  you  Spanish;  it  may  he  useful 
in  many  respects.  You  ought,  my  dear  child,  to  speak  it  oftener 
with  him.  Mind,  Greta,  I  say  speak  to  him,  listen  to  him,  nothing 
more.  To  consider  the  poiut  seems  necessary,  hut  the  hour  for  de<a^on 
is  not  yet  at  hand." 

Scarcely  had  Mistress  van  Meeren  ceased  speaking,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  person  of  the  intruder  became  visible,  and  entered  slowly 
the  apartment.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  very  flower  of  youth ; 
and  so  perfect  was  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  so  faultless  the  lines  of  his 
slightly-aquiline  features,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  prepossessed,  by  so  rare  a  combination.  His  figure, 
though  slender,  was  so  justly  moulded  that  his  exact  height  could  not  be 
determined  until  his  lofty  proportions  were  thrown  out  by  comparison 
with  those  of  other  men.  It  had,  however,  upon  the  whole,  more  of 
suppleness  and  grace  than  dignity.  His  complexion  was  more  swarthy 
than  usual,  even  among  his  countrymen,  but  it  harmonised  well  vrith 
raven  locks,  dark  eyes  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  the  small,  carefully- 
trimmed  mustachio,  which  set  off  to  advantage  a  mouth  so  findy 
chiselled  that  its  every  movement  and  expression  added  a  new  grace  to  his 
countenance.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  youth  were  fixed  upon  Margaret  with 
a  gaze  of  ardent,  unveiled  admiration ;  and  when  we  remember  the  con- 
versation which  his  entrance  had  interrupted,  we  cannot  wonder  that  hers 
sought  the  ground,  and  that  her  very  brow  crimsoned,  whilst  the  mother 
regarded  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  pleasure  these  choice  specimens  of  a 
different  race  and  clime,  the  grace  of  the  one  throwing  out  by  contrast 
that  of  the  other. 

<*  What  has  brought  you  hither  just  now,  Lopez  7*  demanded  Mjstress 
van  Meeren. 

^'  More  bad  news  of  the  day,"  he  replied.  ^*  I  thought  it  ri^it  to  com- 
municate them  myself  as  early  as  I  could,  fearing  lest,  but  £ot  me,  yoa 
might  be  kept  in  undue  ignorance  of  what  is  passing." 

"  You  may  well  insinuate  that  I  ought  to  be  sooner  and  more  fully 
informed  than  I  usually  am  of  what  is  going  on,"  said  Ifisti^is  van 
Meeren,  somewhat  piqued.  ''  It  seems  to  my  poor  judgment  tliat  the 
mistress  of  a  family  nas  as  great  an  interest  at  stake  in  these  times  as  the 
most  sober-minded  men  of  the  council.  It  is  true  my  fanaband  and  bis 
brother  have  not  been  employed  this  many  a  month,  but  I  anppcNie  tfa^ 
have  means  of  knowing  what  is  stirring." 

"  They  do  not  seek  to  conceal  anything  £rom  you,  mamma,"  said 
Margaret.  '*  If  they  tell  you  not  of  every  passing  rumour,  it  is  becansa 
they  either  think  it  not  confirmed,  or  that  it  would  only  wearr  yon.** 

'*  They  think  I  How  can  you  tell  what  they  think,  Gieta  r  Yoa  take 
too  much  upon  yourself,  my  child  ?  Well,  Cmeyosa,  what  do  they  talk 
of  now?" 
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*'  Why,  they  say — and  thb  really  seems  more  than  a  mere  rumour — 
that  there  is  a  party  secretly  forming  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  regent,  and  even  that  of  the  king,  in  these  countries,  and  that  they 
are  sending  emissaries  throughout  the  provinces  and  towns,  to  sound  the 
minds  of  the  people,  more  especially  of  those  in  office,  or  distinguislied  by 
superior  wealth,  and  who  are  thought  to  be  disaffected.  Those  who  are 
suspected  of  not  being  over  strict  in  their  adherence  to  the  true  Church 
will,  doubtless,  be  amongst  the  first  whom  they  will  seek/' 

'*  Alas  !  can  this  be  true  ?  This  is  something  very  serious,"  said  Mis- 
tress van  Meeren,  looking  anxiously  into  the  fine  countenance  of  the 
young  man,  who  had  told  his  news  in  a  voice  so  musical  that  the  subject 
lost  some  of  its  gravity. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Lopez,  "  they  will  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  maintain  in  their  opposition  the  towns  that  have  refused 
the  bishops,  and  repulsed  the  measures  which  the  king  is  anxious  to  en« 
force.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of  them  soon  find  their  way  into 
Antwerp— nay,  into  this  very  house." 

"May  God  avert  it !''  ejaculated  Mistress  van  Meeren  ;  " that  is,  I  would 
say,  they  would  find  nothing  here  that  could  repay  their  trouble." 

"  We  cannot  be  so  very  confident  on  that  head,"  repUed  Lopez,  with  a 
meaning  smile.  "Nay,"  continued  he,  playfully,  turning  to  Margaret, 
who  had  cast  upon  him  an  inquiring  glance,  "  although  it  is  impossible 
to  blind  so  old  an  inmate  in  your  house  as  myself,  it  were  easy — oh !  how 
easy— to  bind  me  to  an  eternal,  an  interested  sUence." 

The  look  with  which  he  accompanied  these  words  embarrassed  Mar- 
garet not  a  little;  but  she  replied  with  spirit— 

"  If  there  were  in  this  house  aught  that  it  were  necessary  to  conceal, 
methinks  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fully  bound  to  do  so  already.  *' 

"  Far  he  it  from  me  to  deny  it,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  more  gravely. 
"  I  wish  I  possessed  a  talisman  as  powerful  to  make  others  speak  the 
words  I  most  wish  to  hear,  as  that  by  which  you  guide  my  will  in  all 
things." 

It  would  have  appeared  to  most  women  that  Lopez  Chievosa  had  a 
charm  in  his  looks  and  voice  capable  of  exerting  but  too  powerful  a  spell 
on  the  female  imagination.  Perhaps  it  was  some  such  thought  tnat 
caused  the  smile  on  the  lips  of  Mistress  van  Meeren. 

"  The  mention  of  talismans  always  reminds  me,"  she  said,  "  of  that 
which  chance  once  threw  in  my  way,  and  which  I  feuicied  boded  so  many 
great  things  for  Margaret.  Well,  I've  given  up  all  such  idle  fancies 
now,  and  wonder  I  could  ever  have  permitted  them  to  gain  a  hold  upon 
my  mind." 

"  They  may  not  be  so  fallacious  after  all,"  said  Lopez.  **  Who  can  tell 
but  that  Margaret,  without  seeking  very  far,  may  find  even  more  than 
the  magic  ring  was  ever  supposed  to  promise.  I,  at  least,  have  many 
reasons  for  thinking  so." 

"  Can  you  not  enumerate  them,  Lopez  ?"  sud  Mbtress  van  Meeren. 

''  Some  you  may  guess,  and  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  disclose  openly  that  which  at  present  I  may  scarcely  hint  at.  This 
much  I  will  say,  however, — ^it  depends  on  Margaret  and  her  friends  whe- 
ther the  omen  be  realised  or  not ' 

The  meaning  of  these  words  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  indeed,  had 
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they  admitted  of  misinterpretation,  the  eloquent  eyes  of  the  young  Spa- 
niard would  have  cleared  all  donht  from  Margaret's  mind,  aind  she  feh 
much  relieved  when  the  conversation  was  interrupted  hy  one  of  the  females 
of  the  establishment^  requiring  her  attendance  and  that  of  her  mother  to 
superintend  some  domestic  arrangements. 

Chaptek  \TII. 

In  a  small  closet  appertsuning  to  a  chamber  wholly  set  apart  for  busi- 
ness, Paul  and  Cornelius  van  Meeren  had  retired  to  converse  more  fineely, 
although  the  room  beyond  was  tenantless.  Here  no  desk,  no  ledger, 
spoke  of  the  labours  of  mercantile  transactions,  nor  did  any  surrounding 
comforts  tell  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  them.  The  apartment  was 
hung  with  old  tapestry,  whose  faded  hues  were  no  longer  distinguishable, 
and  which  here  and  there  all  but  dropped  from  the  waUs.  One  single 
window,  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  shed  a  dim  light 
through  its  uncleaned  panes,  and,  together  with  the  heavy  door,  covered 
with  two  curtains  of  thick  carpet-work,  produced  an  aspect  by  no  means 
cheering  to  the  mind.  There  were  no  articles  of  furniture  whatever,  ex- 
cept two  chairs  of  dark,  uncarved  oak,  which  partook  in  noway  of  the 
scrupulous  neatness  that  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  house  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Here  the  brothers  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  when  they  were 
desirous  of  being  unmolested.  None  dare  penetrate  the  arcana  of  this 
chamber ;  it  was  forbidden  ground  even  to  Margaret  and  her  mother ;  yet 
a  notion  of  its  desolation  was  prevalent  throughout  the  esteblishment,  with 
many  another,  to  which  the  brothers  little  imagined  that  anything  re- 
lating to  themselves  could  have  given  birth. 

To  this  place  of  security  they  repaired  the  moment  they  were  left  alone 
in  the  office ;  arid  having,  as  usual,  locked  the  door  b^nd  them,  they 
carefully  dropped  the  heavy  curtains,  that  every  precaution  might  be  used 
to  prevent  any  sound  from  within  penetrating  to  the  room  beyond.  That 
they  had  good  reason  to  wish  for  privacy  became  evident  from  the  purpose 
which  had  drawn  them  there.  Cornelius  drew  from  his  vest  a  small  gold 
chain  that  hung  from  his  neck,  to  which  was  appended  a  key  of  very 
peculiar  shape  and  workmanship.  He  then  raised  a  portion  of  the  loose 
arras,  and  disclosed  to  view  an  oaken  cabinet,  exhibiting  numberless  aper- 
tures which  appeared  likely  to  correspond  with  the  key.  Having  i^Hed 
it  to  several  of  these,  he  drew  out,  one  after  another,  many  small  drawera^ 
into  which  Paul  dropped,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  now  a  roll  of  gold 
carefully  marked,  then  papers,  closely  written,  or  parchments,  from  which 
seals  depended. 

This  task  being  over,  Cornelius  was  preparing  to  leave  the  doset,  when 
Paul's  hand  arrested  him,  and  pointing  to  one  of  tiie  dostj  chairs  befine- 
mentioned,  he  motioned  to  Cornelius,  who  mechanieally  leant  agaowt  iti 
back  with  an  expression  of  impatience  stamped  upon  his  usoaUy  good- 
natured  countenance.  Years  had  changed  in  a  great  degree  tbe  character 
of  their  physiognomies.  The  younger  brother  now  seemed  the  elder. 
The  rotundity  of  his  fig^ure  had  increased  conmderably ;  no  iligiii  sprink- 
ling of  grey  mingled  with  his  once  chestnut  lodes ;  there  were  visible  raaxki 
of  approaching  baldness,  and  a  certain  falling  of  the  featnres,  which 
denoted  but  too  ][^ainly  either  the  woridngs  of  time  or  eare.    The  good- 
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natured  smile — the  kind,  vet  timid  glance,  however,  still  lingered  upon  his 
countenance  as  in  days  or  yore ;  nor  had  the  pectiliar  air  of  conscious  im- 
portance and  jocular  condescension  that  once  distinguished  Master  Cor* 
nelius  van  Meeren,  decreased  with  growing  years  and  consideration. 

Not  so  with  Paul.  His  hair  was  as  dark,  his  form  as  erect,  as  they  had 
been  even  in  his  best  days.  Yet  the  course  of  years  had  not  left  him  un- 
scathed ;  and  as  he  now  stood  before  his  brother,  his  high,  sallow  brow 
covered,  like  a  seared  parchment,  with  lines  of  passion  deepened  into 
furrows ;  his  keen  grey  eye  overshadowed  by  bushy  eyebrows ;  the  original 
harshness  of  his  features  rendered  even  more  striking  from  the  utter  want 
of  colour  in  his  face ;  his  form  increased  in  muscular  development ;  no 
gpreater  contrast  could  be  found  than  there  existed  between  the  two.'  No 
trace  of  the  family  likeness  which  had  once  been  now  remained;  nor 
would  it  have  been  guessed  at  by  those  who  had  not  known  them  pre- 
viously. 

*'  Your  looks  alarm  me,"  said  Cornelius,  breaking  through  a  silence 
that  seemed  ominous.  '*  Surely  nothing  new  has  happened  to  inteirfere 
with  our  plans  ?"* 

'*  Perhaps  no  fresh  cause  of  alarm,  but  surely  we  have  already  had 
cause  enough  for  serious  deliberation." 

"  Well  now,; Paul,  I  really  thought  we  had  argued  that  point  until 
nothing  more  was  left  to  say  about  it,**  answered  Cornelius,  pettishly. 

"  Then  you  were  mistaken,"  said  the  elder  Van  Meeren,  sharply. 
^*  So  long  as  you  do  not  come  to  a  wiser  decision  than  that  upon  which 
you  arc  now  acting,  I  must  intreat  your  attention,  I  am  afraid,  more  often 
than  you  seem  to  like,  to  the  fallacy  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing." 

^'  Surely,"  said  Cornelius,  his  complexion  heightening  under  his  brother^s 
plain  reproof;  '*  surely,  as  I  have  not  adopted  any  plan  that  had  not  been 
previously  well  weighed " 

"  With  false  scales,  Cornelius,"  interrupted  Paul.  "  I  will  tear  away 
the  illusions  with  which  your  own  weakness  or  the  persuasions  of  others 
have  filled  your  mind.  Speak  not,  Cornelius,  till  you  have  heard  nie  out, 
I  intreat  you.  You  have  been  wrong  from  the  beginning;  and  now  are 
about  to  feel  the  effects  of  your  mismanagement.  Remember  how 
strenuously  I  opposed  our  taking  that  Spaniard  into  our  house,  when  his 
services  were  first  offered." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  We  wanted  an  intelligent  youth;  he  was  power- 
fully recommended ;  his  knowledge  of  several  limguages,  his  abilities  were 
all  in  his  favoiur." 

'^  Yes,  but  he  is  a  Spaniard ;  and  we  of  all  others  had  most  reas<Hi  to 
dread  the  intrusion  of  such  into  the  sanctuary  of  our  home." 

"  But,"  said  Cornelius,  "  you  forget  we  could  not  well  have  refused 
him  at  the  time,  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  became  necessary  to 
efface  the  opinions  entertained  of  us  in  higher  quarters,  on  account  of 
our  unfortunate  clei^,  into  whose  trial  we  were  so  near  being  drawn. 
This  blinded  many  and  propitiated  others ;  for  Chievoea  is  strangely  pro- 
tected. Remember,  we  got  into  that  scrape  by  taking  into  our  family 
one  of  yoiur  German  favourites." 

*'  Poor  fellow!"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  a  sigh.  **  God  knows  what  has 
become  of  him.  I  grant  you  are  so  far  right,  that,  at  the  moment,  the 
taking  of  Chievosa  hushed  up  the  whole  affair,  and  facilitated  the  escape 
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of  that  true  and  zealous  mau,  Peter  Shwartz.  But  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity, or  the  wisdom,  of  keeping  Chieyosa  for  years  after  that  event? 
The  very  mystery  vnth  which  he  loves  to  envelop  himself  is  strongly 
against  him.  If  he  he  in  reality,  as  he  so  often  hints,  connected  with 
persons  high  in  rank  or  power,  what  means  his  equivocal  position 
amongst  us?  If  his  representations  are,  as  I  douht  not,  false,  they 
have  some  ultimate  aim  which  cannot  he  fair." 

"  How  severe  you  always  are,  Paul,"  said  Cornelius,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  The  poor  hoy  is,  doubtless,  the  natural  child  of  some 
Spanish  noble.  This,  at  once,  accounts  for  the  favour  he  may  possess  in 
the  eyes  of  some  higher  than  himself,  and  for  his  subordinate  position  in 
life.  It  also  accounts  satisfactorily  for  his  pretensions  to  birth,  which  he 
can  scarcely  conceal,  and  for  his  hopes  in  the  future." 

^'  I  hate  him,  as  I  do  all  Spaniards  !*'  said  Paul,  impetuously. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,**  answered  Cornelius,  **  that  it  b  sheer  injustice. 
Lopez  is  a  gentle  youth,  and  a  well-disposed  one.  There  is  nothing  in 
him  you  can  object  to  but  his  nation,  and  that  is  mere  prejudice,  for  he 
has  few,  if  any,  of  the  faults  that  make  that  nation  hateful.*' 

'*  That  is  to  say,  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  are  blinded  by  facti- 
tious advantages.  I  grant  Lopez  is  gifted  as  very  few  are,  in  all  those 
exterior  graces  which  the  vulgar  prize  so  highly — beauty  to  gain  the  eye; 
a  voice  to  charm  the  ear ;  a  quick  wit  ready  to  jump  with  the  humour  of 
the  moment.  All  these  I  grant  he  possesses.  But  he  has  not  the  frank, 
honest  heart  that  needs  no  smooth  words,  nor  sweet  songs,  to  convey  its 
straightforward  meaning ;  he  has  no  dignity  of  soul." 

*'  He  has  proved  himself  trustworthy  until  now,"  sud  Cornelius,  with 
some  warmth ;  "  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  a  man*s  honour  or  his 
heart  merely  because  he  is  of  anotner  country  than  ourselves,  or,  perchance, 
of  another  faith.  It  is  an  error,  too,  if  you  think  the  love  of  music,  or 
the  gift  of  song,  can  in  aught  impair  a  man's  more  sterling  qualities." 

'*  Fiddling  and  strumming  are,  I  confess,  but  very  poor  commenda- 
tions in  my  eyes;  but  it  is  not  of  this  that  I  would  speak,  although  it  is 
not  immaterial  to  the  subject  that  has  made  me  desire  this  private  inter- 
view which  you  have  almost,  at  least  I  think  so,  tried  to  evade." 

"  Well,  in  God*s  name,  Paul,  out  with  it,"  said  the  younger  brother, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  resignation,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  sink  into  the 
dusty  chair  against  the  back  of  which  he  had  been  leaning. 

*'  Is  it  possible,  Cornelius,  you  can  be  so  blind  to  what  is  going  forward 
in  your  own  house  as  not  to  perceive  that  Chievosa  is  seeking  to  gain 
Margaret's  affections  ?" 

^*  Perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  so  blind  as  yoo  may  please  to  imagine^- 
good  brother,"  said  Cornelius ;  ''  but  what  of  that  ?*' 

•*  What  of  that!  Would  you  give  your  daughter,  my  nieoe,  to  a  Spa- 
niard? Your  wealth  to  a  foreign  pauper?" 

*'  There  is  surely  no  need  to  alarm  ourselves  because  a  young  man 
throws  his  eyes  on  a  pretty  girl  with  whom  he  has  been  in  hiunts  of  inti- 
macy for  many  years.  We  are  not  obliged  to  grant  Greta's  hand  to 
every  man  who  admires  her." 

"  Certainly  not;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Chievosa  is  a  man  whom 
it  would  be  safe  to  trifle  with.  You  must  not  let  things  go  so  £ur,  Cor- 
nelius.    I  will  just  show  you  how  matters  stand.      We  are  already 
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suspected  in  matters  of  faith,  although,  in  compliance  with  your  wishes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  dear  Margaret,  I  have  for  years  abstained  firom  all 
outward  practice  of  my  religion.     Yet  great  and  painful  as  this  sacrifice 
was,  it  has  been  unavailing.     I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  not  only 
Chievosa,  but  many  others,  have  the  secret  of  my  heresy,  as  they  call  it. 
As  to  my  other  opinions,  I  never  have  made  a  mystery  of  them.     You, 
too,  Cornelius,  are  mistrusted.     You  are  wealthy— -a  sufficient  motive 
surely  to  draw  down  upon  you  the  persecution  of  that  Inquisition  which 
is  weighing  with  a  yoke  of  iron  on  these  miserable  provinces.     If  you 
refuse  Chievosa,  you  bring  upon  yourself  an  enemy  who  may,  at  will, 
employ  fearful  means  of  revenge.     Now-a-days  a  man  has  no  need  of 
looking  far  to  find  a  betrayer.     A  discontented  menial — a  jealous  neigh- 
bour— a  disappointed  suitor — an  angry  friend,  may,  from  one  hour  to  the 
other,  and  that  without  compromising  himself  or  suffering  the  world  to 
know  of  his  villany,  at  once  plunge  you  into  a  dungeon  whence  you  may 
never  return  to  the  light  of  day,  or  only  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  flames. 
Believe  me,  Cornelius,  let  us  leave  a  country  where  a  tribunal  of  blood, 
amenable  to  no  law  of  humanity  or  justice,  is  imposed  upon  the  people. 
Let  us  fly  with  our  well-earned  wealth,  and  vnth  the  objects  of  our  affec- 
tions, whilst  they  are  yet  our  own.     Let  us  hurry  to  England,  and  there 
in  safety  enjoy  all  the  happiness  which  a  mild  and  equitable  government 
can  bestow.     Elizabeth  loves  well  the  Flemings,  and  likes  to  see  them, 
bring  to  her  country  the  industr}*  and  arts  which  a  weak,  short-sighted 
prince  foolishly  disdains.     Let  me  but  see  you  safe,  my  dear  brother,  and 
my  poor  Greta,  then,  and  then  only,  can  I  act." 
"  How  ?*'  inquired  Cornelius. 
"  I  would  return,"  answered  Paul,  simply. 

'^  Nay,"  said  Cornelius,  "  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently,  but  can 
agree  with  you  in  nothing.  I  speak  not  English  as  fluently  as  you  do. 
To  me,  to  Mary,  it  were  a  severe  blow  thus  to  banish  ourselves  from  our 
native  land,  to  which  habit,  affection,  all  the  ties  of  existence,  bind  us.  I 
see  no  such  cause  for  immediate  flight  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  confident,  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  Chievosa  both  could  and  would  stand  my  friend." 

**  And  you  would  buy  his  protection,"  answered  Paul,  with  a  look  of 
contempt,  "  at  whatever  price  he  might  choose  to  put  upon  it  ?" 

*'  Come,  Paul ;  I  would  not  willingly  anger  you  who  have  been  my 
best  friend  through  life,  to  say  nothing  of  our  close  relationship ;  but  the 
less  we  argue  points  on  which  we  do  not  ag^ree,  the  better  in  my  opinion ; 
and  as  to  Greta,  her  mother  and  myself  will,  doubtless,  prove  competent 
judges." 

^*  You  have  never  spoken  so  plainly  before,"  said  Paul,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  '*  I  wish  you  had  ;  it  would  have  spared  us  much  misimderstand- 
ing ;  but,"  he  added,  as  Cornelius,  with  mora  firmness  than  usual,  rose 
and  made  for  the  door ;  '*  but  mark  me,  Cornelius.  These  aro  times  that 
will  set  the  ties  of  blood  and  long  tried  affection  at  nought  Brother 
will  stand  against  brother,  the  child  against  the  parent.  Well,  be  it  so, 
Cornelius — pass !  I  detain  you  no  longer." 

Cornelius  paused  on  the  threshold,  as  if  in  some  hesitation;  but,  appa- 
rently, a  more  powerful  impulse  led  him  forward,  for  he  left  the  apart- 
ment without  even  turning  round.  Paul  followed  slowly  and  in  silence, 
and  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
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"  ANYTHING-FOR.PEACE"  MEN. 

BY  E.  P.  ROW8ELL. 

I  HAVE  a  great  dislike  to  the  man  wbose  eternal  remaik  is  ^^  Anything 
for  peace."  He  never  argues  himself,  and  would  be  glad  if  all  argument 
could  be  averted,  that  there  might  be  no  disputes  and  no  quarrelling. 
He  has  opinions,  but  he  scarcely  ever  mentions  them  ;  and  when  he  does 
venture  to  hint  at  their  existence,  it  is  only  necessary  you  should  state  at 
once  your  own  are  decidedly  the  opposite  to  cause  mm  to  shrink  back 
unmediately,  muttering  a  half  assent  to  your  antagonistic  views.  No 
matter  what  principle  may  be  involved  in  any  point — he  is  a  man  of 
peace,  he  has  a  hatred  of  strife — peace  must  be  had  at  any  cost,  every 
other  consideration  must  be  lost  sight  of;  and  for  the  sake  of  qnietness, 
and  from  an  unwillingness  to  stir  up  stiife,  yotu*  "  anything^for-peace" 
individual  appears  tacitly  to  approve  that  wluch  he  would  be  absolutely 
ashamed  to  advocate,  or  even  to  acquiesce  in,  openly  and  avowedly. 

It  really  can  hardly  be  calculated  the  injury  done  to  sodety  by  these 
veiy  amiable  but  sadly  weak-minded  individuals.  Any  man  who  has 
stood  up  against  a  palpable  evil  and  denounced  its  originators  and  sup- 
porters— any  man  who  has  struggled  ag^nst  oppression  and  wrong,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  fight  manfully  vrith  some  evident  ill  and  striven  to 
uproot  it,  so  that  there  might,  through  its  downfall,  be  brought  about  a 
happier  and  a  brighter  state  of  things — well  knows  how  bitterly  discou- 
raging, how  hopelessly  dispiriting,  has  been  the  answer  recerred  from 
many  of  those  who  should  only  have  been  too  ready  to  have  aided  his 
efibrts,  to  have  engaged  with  him  in  the  righteous  war,  to  have  toiled 
with  him  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  end — the  answer,  *^  No,  no — 
anything  for  peace — no  quarrelling — wait  quietly,  and  all  will  be  right 
by-and-by." 

This  cuxsumstance  renders  the  effecting  reform  of  any  description  really 
a  very  fearful  matter.  The  class  of  people  we  have  mentioned  will  al- 
most invariably  be  found  favourable  to  allowing  things  to  remain  as  they 
are.  It  is  not  that  their  judgment  may  approve  of  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  (we  are  speaking  now  genenuly),  but  that  inasmuch  as  to  alter 
it  would  involve  more  or  less  strife  and  disturbance,  they  will  withhold 
their  sanction  firom  any  movement  having  that  object.  So  if  I  am  one 
of  a  body  whose  proceedings  have  heretc^re  been  almost  of  an  umform 
character,  I  may  point  out  to  that  body  with  convincing  clearness  the  ab- 
surdity of  those  proceedings  and  the  need  of  a  change ;  but  so  certam  is 
it  that,  in  addition  to  any  decided  opponents,  I  shall  have  arrayed  i^ainst 
me  the  ^'  anything-for^peace"  men,  who  will  regard  me  with  mudb  dis- 
£siyour-— (albeit,  tiiey  may  secretiy  assent  to  my  views) — as  a  turbulent 
individual,  stirring  up  strife — ^that  the  chances  are  greaHy  agidnst  any- 
thing accruing  from  my  effort,  and  my  only  consolation  will  be  that  I 
shall  feel  assured  I  have  with  me,  in  spite  of  their  antagonistic  votes,  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  my  audience. 

I  lose  all  patience  with  these  men ;  there  is  something  to  me  inexpres- 
sibly pitiable  in  the  idea  of  a  man  submitting  to  wrong  and  virtually 
acquiescing  in  the  commission  of  evil,  because  he  cannot  summon  courage 
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enough  to  make  opposition.  Am  I  fond  of  jarring  and  tumult  ?  Heaven 
forbid.  But  in  this  wretched  world  we  must  remember  there  is  too  often 
abs<^ute  need  of  force  being  opposed  to  force— of  yiolence  being  met  with 
violence ;  if  all  good  men  were  as  meek  and  unresisting  as  are  some  of  their 
class,  what  would  speedily  be  the  fate  of  every  upright  and  virtuous  indivi- 
dual? Peace  is  a  good  thmg,  a  very  good  thing,  but  oftentimes  the  way  to 
secure  it  eventually  and  permanently,  is  to  abandon  all  hope  of  it  until  we 
have  actually  so  crushed  our  enemies  that  they  are  totally  incapacitated  for 
the  carrying  on  war.  K  all  right-thinking  men  would  adopt  and  act  upon 
this  notion — if,  having  determined  positively  upon  what  is  proper,  and 
what  is  just,  they  would  deliberately  and  firmly  set  themselves  to  enforce 
their  views  and  to  establish  that  which  they  believe  to  be  equitable,  de- 
pend upon  it,  victory,  however  delayed,  would  be  theirs  at  last,  and  tri- 
umph in  the  end  would  recompense  their  labours.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
reason  so  httle  real  good  is  done  in  the  present  day  is,  that  the  majority 
of  men  lose  sight  of  that  most  important  fact,  that  it  is  of  no  use  quietly 
chatting  of  improvement  which  may  be  achieved  in  various  matters^  and 
wishing  that  it  could  be  accomplished;  but  being  deterred  from  proceed- 
ing further,  either  through  inertness  or  unwillingness  to  awaken  the  strife 
contingent  on  vigorous  and  unmistakeable  effort— of  no  advantage  is  this, 
if  reform  of  any  description  is  to  be  carried,  if  benefit  is  to  be  wrought, 
if  evil  is  to  be  overcome,  if  wrong-doing  men  are  to  be  opposed  and  their 
plans  thwarted  and  laid  in  the  dust,  right-minded  men  must  throw  off 
their  comparative  apathy,  and,  leaguing  strongly  together,  must  strive  with 
their  utmost  energy,  by  the  exertion  of  their  every  power,  by  the  putting 
forth  of  all  their  resoluticm  and  perseverance,  to  accomplish  their  glorious 
ends,  and  to  obtain  over  all  their  oj^nents  a  decided  and  a  lasting  suc- 
cess. I  see  no  hope  of  the  great  and  good  changes  that  might  be  eflfected 
until  this  movement  be  made.  I  am  no  friend  to  turbulent  agitation.  I 
hate  uproar,  noise,  and  tumult;  but  I  believe  that  this  is  not  the  age 
when  men  may  sit  quietly  in  their  arm-chairs  and  thank  God  that  im- 
provement is  making  its  way.  It  may  be  true-— good  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion may  be  progressing,  but  there  ever  has  been,  there  always  will  be, 
there  most  certainly  is  now,  a  mighty  current  of  dark  evil  rolling  onward 
likewise  with  fearful  strength,  wmch,  if  not  checked  and  turned,  if  not 
met  and  successfully  resisted,  may  in  a  coming  hour  dash  away  its  bounds, 
and,  sweeping  before  it  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  our  land,  place  us  in 
a  hi  lower  position  than  we  occupied  in  some  of  those  past  ages  which 
we  are  now  i^t  to  look  back  upon  with  contempt  as  periods  of  miserable 
barbarism.  And  though  my  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  of  a  character 
scarcely  suitable  for  these  pages,  and  though  I  may  be  voted  a  bore  by 
those  readers  who  expect  to  nnd  here  only  the  thrilling  romance  or  ex- 
citing tale,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  in  ccmtinuaticHi  that  I  do 
beheve  there  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  present  time  requiring  and  de- 
manding the  careful  attention  of  all  right-minded  individuals.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  hot  struggle  now  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence ;  it  is  growing 
hotter  daily ;  the  middle  classes  are  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  upper, 
and  the  lower  are  pressing  upon  the  middle;  mechanical  labour  is  becom- 
ing every  day  more  distasteful,  and  the  desire  to  earn  bread  otherwise  than 
literally  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  perpetually  manifest.  And  in  the 
train  of  all  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  come  glaring  vice  and  ghastly 
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immorality.  There  may  not  be  so  much  of  open  transgression  of  the 
law  at  this  time,  but  there  is  an  amount  of  irreligion,  and  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  worthy  considerations  among  a  vast  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
nation,  which  cannot  be  viewed  without  deep  sorrow  and  much  anxiety. 
And  as  year  after  year  goes  by,  and  matters  only  become  more  entan- 
gled, as  the  cry  of  discontent  grows  louder,  and  the  standard  of  morality 
falls  lower — as  the  yell  of  faction  rises  and  spreads — ^as  class  sets  itseU 
against  class,  and  interest  against  interest — as  views  clash  more  fiercely 
and  disputes  rage  more  hotly — it  may  well  be  with  an  anxious  eye  that 
the  lover  of  his  country  contemplates  the  aspect  of  affairs.  With 
an  anxious  eye,  but  it  need  not  be  with  a  despairing  one.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  men  who  have  the  intellectual  sinew  for  the  task 
should  fairly  set  themselves  to  work  to  examine  into  the  various  evils 
which  at  this  time  beset  us,  to  consider  the  remedies  which  are  applicable 
to,  and  which  will  avail  against,  those  evils;  and  depend  upon  it,  a 
mighty  and  a  glorious  change  will  spread  itself  through  our  land,  the 
clouds  now  lowering  above  us  will  break  and  disperse,  and  a  bright  and 
rich  sunshine  rest  permanently  upon  us.  I  fear  I  may  be  viewed  as 
dragging  politics  into  this  magazine,  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  for  a  moment  regardmo^  politics.  I  am 
simply  setting  before  my  readers  this  very  stem  and  startling  fact,  that  the 
aspect  of  the  times  shows  a  vast  amount  of  evil  of  various  kinds  requiring 
most  earnestly  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  in  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic 
style  than  that  in  which  it  is  at  present  treated.  And  I  say  a  great 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  increased  action  are  your  ''  anything-for-peace** 
men — men  who  are  contented  to  let  evil  grow  and  accumulate  rather 
than  there  should  be  the  chance  of  strife  being  engendered  through  an  at- 
tempt at  its  removal.  They  are  right-thinking  men  for  the  most  part, 
and  they  would  act  rightly  if  they  dared];  but  they  are  firmly  imbedded 
in  a  miserable  apathy  ana  timidity,  from  which  it  would  appear  almost 
impossible  to  extricate  them.  Now,  I  say  to  these  men — I  say  to  all — 
that  these  are  not  times  when  people  may  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  as 
to  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  think  there  is  no  need  to  disturb 
themselves  about  matters  in  which  their  own  comfort  and  convenience 
may  not  be  importantly  involved.  These  are  times  requiring  earnest 
thought  and  vigorous  action,  and  let  every  one  be  assured — let  the  drones 
and  the  sleepers,  the  "  anything-for-peace"  men,  and  all  others  of  the 
class,  know  and  feel,  that  if  they  wake  not  up  from  their  lethargy  and 
their  selfishness,  they  will  be  hurled  in  a  body  to  the  wall,  and  having 
been  found  useless  and  unprofitable  members  of  society,  will  be  straight- 
way expelled  therefrom,  amid  the  well-merited  scofis  and  reproaches  of 
those  whose  lives  are  lives  of  labour,  and  who  triumph  in  the  very  toil 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  them. 
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OR, 

A  Thousand  Miles  and  Fourteen  Days  fob  Fourteen  Pounds. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  IN  FRANCE,  IN  DECEMBER,  1848. 

Friday^  Dec,  22nd, — By  an  early  train  to  Versailles,  where  we  break- 
fiEuted  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Chasse  Royale,  the  Rot/ale  dimly  showing  on 
the  signboard  through  a  recently -applied  coat  of  white  paint, — the  same 
place  at  which,  some  years  ago,  I  spent  some  very  pleasant  weeks.  The 
same  people  still  kept  the  house,  of  the  name  of  Oursel,  and  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  kind  inquiries  and  civilities. 

A  grand  thing  altogether  is  Versailles, — the  palace,  the  gardens,  the 
park,  the  two  minor  palaces,  the  Place  d'Armes,  the  stables,  and  the  town, 
itself  the  offspring  and  consequence  of  the  huge  royal  lodging-house 
adjacent.  All  savours  strongly  of  Louis  XIV., — despotism,  great  ideas 
unchecked,  magnificence,  courtliness,  selfishness, — the  good  and  bad  of 
the  full  development  of  the  ultra- monarchical  principle.  But  it  is  a 
grand  whole,  and  one  lingers  in  admiration  for  hours  about  that  gigantic 
palace  and  on  those  vast  terraces  and  flights  of  steps. 

A  story  is  extant  concerning  the  preservation  oi  the  old  himting-seat 
of  Louis  XIII.,  which  remains  built  up  in  the  pile  erected  by  his  son, 
quaint  with  its  red  brick  walls,  and  white  stone  dressings,  and  marble 
busts.  It  is  said  that  Mansard,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it,  condemned  it  as 
unsound.  '*  Very  weU,"  said  the  king,  "  pull  it  down,  but  restore  it, 
with  every  stone,  and  brick,  and  detail,  as  it  now  stands."  He  spoke, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  majesty  in  those  days,  turned  his  back.  Man- 
sard revised  his  judgment,  and  the  old  chateau  stands  now  as  it  stood 
then. 

The  chapel  interior  is  the  finest  architectural  composition  of  the  place. 
The  extraordinary  height  of  this  building,  overtopping  all  around,  at 
once  strikes  the  eye  in  a  general  exterior  view.  This  was  a  trick  of  the 
architect,  who  thus  sought,  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  comparative 
effect,  to  accomplish  his  object  of  preventing  Versailles  from  being  a 
stunted  palace;  and,  in  fact,  an  attic  was  added  subsequently  to  its 
original  erection,  and  the  chapel  yet  towers  above  it. 

The  day  was  not  a  public  one,  but  our  passports  procured  us  a  special 
entree  J  ana  we  saw  the  interior  in  its  length  and  breadth.  Although  our 
time  was  limited,  the  visit  was  a  sufficient  refresher  to  my  recollections, 
and  satisfactory  to  Square.  The  place  is  unmistakably  kingly.  I  saw 
on  this  occasion  several  rooms  1  had  not  seen  before ;  among  them,  the 
celebrated  (Eil  de  Bcetif,  or  ante-room,  so  called  from  the  large  oval 
window  high  up  in  one  end  of  it,  and  the  confessional  of  Louis  XIV. 
Fancy  his  confessions,  if  sincere!  which  I  take  it  they  never  were ;  for  in 
those  days,  all  went  down, — moraHty,  religious  feeling,  conscientiousness, 
— before  the  inflated  pomposity  of  royalty,  obsequiously  deceived  by  the 
whole  world,  and  diligently  deceiving  itself  the  while,  into  almost  the 
idea  of  its  being  alike  superior  to  God  and  man.  Versailles,  and  all  such 
things,  went  to  the  account  of  that  great  reckoning, — that  dies  %r<B  that 
was  to  come,  and  that  came  at  last,  and  began  in  this  very  palace,  and 
was  there  worked  out  in  some  of  its  most  territic  and  astounding  episodes. 
The  fleurs  de  lys^  by  the  way,  on  the  royal  arms  over  the  entrance- 
gate,  were  covered  up ;  but  it  was  curious  to  remark,  how,  here  and  else« 
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where,  universally,  the  ohliteration  of  the  obnoxioH^  names  and  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  the  substitution  of  the  ^^Liherie,  EgaUte,  FreUemite,**  &c^ 
was  done  in  the  most  temporary  style,  as  if  the  republic  really  doubted  its 
own  permanency. 

It  was,  just  now,  circumstances  considered,  one  of  the  finest  moral 
picture-books  imaginable,  — that  room  at  Versailles  devoted  to  Louis  Phi- 
i]ppe*s  particular  1 830  glorification ;  where  he  is  depicted  on  all  sides ; 
here  fi^temising,  in  full  imiform,  with  the  good  mob  of  Paris ;  then^ 
riding  in  triumph,  in  full  imiform  again,  in  ihe  midst  of  their  pikes  and 
guns,  and  bare  arms,  and  upturned  grimy  faces,  made  to  look  patriotic 
and  picturesque  on  the  canvas ;  and,  in  another  place,  swearing  to  tibe 
charte,  in  a  theatrical  attitude  of  the  most  suUime  composition.  There 
it  all  was,  really  painted,  in  great  measure,  as  it  actually  took  place, 
curiously  interesting  historically.  And,  firom  these,  turn  to  the  reeenft 
pcture  of  February,  1848.  A  mend  of  mine  haj^pened,  on  ihe  24th  6aj 
of  that  month,  to  be  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the  Place  de  k 
Concorde.  A  stout  old  gentleman  emeiged  firom  the  gaiden-gstei 
trotting  along  with  a  small  parcel  under  his  arm,  and  looking  sus- 
piciously around  him.  With  his  wife,  and  some  of  his  fimiily  who  were 
there,  he  crept  into  a  cab  that  waited.  The  people  who  stood  by,  and 
knew  him,  stamped  with  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  shouted  a 
contemptuous  ^^AUezr  as  if  they  were  fiightening  away  a  mischieTOin 
dog.  The  cab  drove  off,  and  so  ended  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  L, 
Sang  of  the  French ! 

It  is  said  that  the  ex-king  plumes  himself  upon  nothing  so  modi  as 
upon  the  dexterous  dodging  by  which  he  effected  his  escape  fixxn  France. 
I  am  assured  on  very  credible  authori^,  tiiat  the  French  police  wen 
most  thorougly  acquainted, — as,  indeea,  it  b  next  to  certain  sudi  a 
police  would  be, — with  every  step  he  took,  from  the  Tuileries  garden- 
gate,  to  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked;  that  they  were  anxiously 
engaged  in  watching  and  protecting  him  throughout  his  jommey,  unseen 
themselves, — their  orders  being  on  no  account  to  stop  him, — to  see  him, 
and  yet  not  to  see  him, — and,  by  every  means  available,  to  iWn]H%f?g  his 
escape. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  for  kings  as  weE  as  common  men. 
Louis  Philippe  fell  fi^m  power  just  by  believing  blindly  that  he  could 
play  the  part  of  the  artful  dodder,  for  the  furtherance  or  personal  ambi- 
tion and  selfish  family  aggrancUzement,  to  any  extent.  Ijke  other  sno- 
cessful  players,  he  became,  at  length,  careless.  Latterly  the  game  had 
been  for  some  time  seen  through ;  it  was  neariy  up,  and  one  flagiint 
coup  was  the  signal  fi)r  upsetting  the  tables. 

I  saw  some  pictures  in  the  palace,  by  Horace  Vemet,  that  were  new 
to  me,  chiefly  of  African  campaigning  scenes, — very  excellent  battle 
pieces.  The  capture  of  the  smakih  by  the  French  cavalry  is  an  enor- 
mous canvas,  and,  I  think,  fuU  of  very  good  life.  Square,  whose  eje  k 
more  critical,  said  the  groups  were  too  academieaL 

Apropos  of  battie  pictures,  the  Versailles  Gallery  is  just  one  great 
pandering  to  the  vicious  battie  appetite  of  this  people,—- a  gOTemmeBt  sen- 
timent intensely  mischievous  and  vulgar. 

We  returned  to  Paris  by  the  2.45  p.m.  train.  Comings  and  gwrng^  Ae 
railway  afforded  us  fine  distant  views  of  die  ciqpita],  and  we  passed  St 
Cloud,  Sevres,  &c.,  and  saw  specimens  of  the  fixrtified  line^  end  Ae 
detached  fort  of  Mont  St  Vallrien,— that  {dace  foimedf  ik 
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lioliday  pilgrimage,  where,  in  an  autumn  now  many  years  old,  I  had 
spent  more  than  one  agreeable  half  hour. 

The  Madeleine  was  lighted  up,  and  vespers  were  performing  when  we 
entered.  Grandiose,  finished,  and  expensive, — a  fine  interior,  to  my 
mind.  The  absence  of  all  vulgarity  of  taste  in  ecclesiastical  decoration  is 
a  comfort  here.  The  lamps,  and  toe  robed  priests,  and  the  kneeling  wor- 
shippers, and  the  music,  which  was  good,  all  helped. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  T.  Square  loqtutur: — <<  The  Madeleine  is,  in 
fact,  not  good.  The  skeleton,  or  bone-work,  is  not  well  balanced,  nor 
expressive  of  harmonious  and  good  construction.  To  mention  one 
instance, — the  arched  ribs,  springing  firom  single  engaged  columns,  upon 
which  the  intermediate  domes  appear  to  rest,  are  by  far  too  slight  and 
tottering,  and,  if  they  really  were  what  they  represent,  would  not  do  the 
work a  fatal  want  of  study  and  reasonableness.'* 

We  settled  our  hotel  bill,  and  made  everything  ready  for  a  start  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening. 

N.  B« — Our  Paris  expenses  consisted  of  two  francs  each  per  night  for  a 
bed,  and  half  a  franc  for  service,  and  of  the  cost,  whatever  it  might  be, 
of  our  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  menus  plaisirs, — which  may  be  made 
anything,  or  almost  nothing, — showing  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  how 
little  difficulty  there  is  here,  about  the  matter  of  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  comfortable  board  and  entertainment.  Our  hotel  was  everything 
we  could  wish  in  point  of  comfort,  and  in  the  best  possible  situation. 

We  now  parted  from  Daniel,  and  Square,  Joseph,  and  I  proceeded  to 
dine, — and  to  dine  ill, — at  an  Italian  restaurant  opposite  the  French  opera. 
The  hotel  porter  arrived  soon  after  six  with  our  baggage,  in  a  cab,  and  at 
seven.  Square  and  I  started  by  the  Paris  and  Amiens  line  for  Boulogne. 

Paris  had  been  seen  by  us  in  bright  clear  weather,  and  in  holiday  time, 
to  advantage,  and  thus  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  I  did  not  observe  any  par- 
ticular difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets  from  that  of  former  and 
more  prosperous  times.  It  might  be  remarked,  that  there  were  very  few 
private  carriages  moving  about ;  some  of  the  shops  were  shut  up ;  and 
the  actual  darkness  of  the  night  came  on,  by  reason  of  an  '^  early  closing 
movement,"  somewhat  sooner  than  it  used  to  do ;  but  on  the  whole,  Paris 
looked  to  me  very  Parisian. 

Saturday,  Dec.  2 3 re?. — At  half-past  two,  a.m.  we  reached  Boulogne, 
the  only  incident  of  the  journey  having  been  the  ravings  of  a  cavalry 
officer  going  to  Abbeville,  on  his  discovering  en  route  that  his  horse  had 
been  left  behind  at  Amiens,  and  who  was  thereupon  more  than  half  in- 
clined, more  GallicOi  to  seek  relief  to  his  excitement  by  jumping  inconti- 
nently out  of  the  window.  It  was  an  edifying  specimen  of  French  railway 
management,  and  particularly  so,  when  one  remembered  the  prodigious 
rout  and  fuss  made  at  the  stations,  about  booking,  checks,  receipts,  &c. 

A  sharp  frost  and  a  cutting  wind  saluted  us  as  we  turned  out  of  the 
Boulogne  station  to  make  our  way  to  the  steamer.  The  Dover  mail  boat 
would  sail,  as  we  were  informed,  at  four  a.m.,  and,  reaching  Dover  at 
seven  or  eight,  would  enable  us  to  save  the  London  train  at  ten, — a 
doubtful  achievement  if  we  waited  for  the  Folkestone  boat  at  seven. 

It  was  hard  work  getting  on  board.  First,  there  was  a  long,  hurried 
walk  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier,  catching  permits  of  embarca- 
tion  in  exchange  for  our  passports,  en  route,  by  the  help  of  a 
commissionaire  shot  flying.  Next,  our  bargage  was  lowered  by  ropes 
down  to  the  san^,  with,  aocompaoiment  of  great  French  talk,  and  our 
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permits  were  gathered  up  by  a  police-officer  by  lantern-light,  the  cold  wind 
blowing  the  while  like  mad.  Then,  as  the  descent  of  the  perpendicular  nde 
of  the  pier  in  the  dark  did  not  appear  remarkably  facile,  with  other  trayel- 
lers  we  retraced  our  steps  for  its  whole  length,  and,  descending  to  the 
beach,  with  the  help  of  a  g^ide  whom  we  picked  up  accidentally,  scam- 
pered across  sand  and  pools  of  water,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  a 
crowd  of  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  boys,  was  gathered,  chattering  like  ten 
thousand  magpies  over  our  scattered  trunks  and  bags,  and  each  eager  to 
do  something  and  to  be  p^d  for  it.  One  thing  some  of  them  were 
certainly  destined  to  do,  and  to  be  paid  for,  viz.,  to  take  us  up  pick-a-back, 
and  to  carry  us  to  the  boats  which  were  to  convey  us  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  packet.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  infinite  confusion  and 
anxiety  lest  we  should  be  left  behind, — ^for  there  was  not  the  least  order  of 
going  established, — and  paying  all  sorts  of  demands,  but,  fortunately,  in 
small  coin,  and  battling  for  our  rights  on  the  beach  by  starlight,  we  were 
bundled  into  a  boat,  hoping  that  our  baggage  had  been  bundled  into  that 
or  another,  and  rowed  on  board.  We  saw  no  police  officer  on  the  beach 
to  observe  who  embarked,  so  that  the  demand  of  permits  on  the  pier-head 
by  lantern-light,  was  reduced, — in  point  of  end  obtained, — to  just  nothing 
at  all. 

The  boatmen's  fare  was  demanded  before  we  reached  the  packet 
**  What  is  right  you  shall  have," — ^and  we  got  on  board.  Then  ensued  a 
more  disgraceful  scene  than  I  could  have  conceived  possible  on  board  an 
English  government  vessel.  Some  demur  was  at  first  made  on  the  part 
of  the  passengers  to  the  amount  of  the  boat  fare ;  at  any  rate  they 
required,  before  paying,  to  see  that  their  baggage  was  feurly  deUvered  in, — 
that  the  quantum  meruit  was  there.  A  vociferous  blackguard,  foreman 
of  the  boatmen's  gang,  now  raved,  and  bellowed,  and  gesticulated,  on  the 
steamer's  deck,  and  forbid  the  hoisting  in  of  the  baggage.  We  appealed 
to  the  steward,  and  desired  to  know,  at  any  rate,  the  mere  fact  as  to  the 
proper  fare.  "  They  may  charge  what  they  like,  sir."  No  sympathy 
there.  The  master  of  the  steamer  witnessed  all  this,  and  did  nothing  and 
said  nothing  to  help  us ;  and  it  was  only  after  strong  appeal  to  him,  and 
declaration  that  we  would  certainly  pay  whatever  was  usual,  as  soon 
as  we  saw  our  baggage,  that  he  sugg^ted  to  the  Boulogne  ruffians  to 
hand  it  up. 

Now  all  this  was  humiliating  and  disgraceful,  and  really  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  the  steam-packet  companies  to 
arrange  with  the  Boulogne  people,  for  the'  conveyance  of  their  passengers 
and  passengers'  baggage  on  board  from  the  station,  comfortably  and 
quietly,  and  to  charge  for  it  in  their  fares. 

The  secret  I  suspect  to  be,  that  these  vagabond  boatmen,  and  vaga- 
bonds of  various  other  denominations,  are  allowed  by  their  govemment  to 
perpetrate  these  tricks  upon  travellers,  simply  because  they  Hve  by  them, 
and  are  kept  by  them  off  the  poor-rates,  as  we  should  say  in  England. 
But  how  disreputable,  and  further,  how  clumsy  a  policy  this  is  !  So  of 
passports.*  The  French  government  use  their  passport  system, — ^rezatious 
enough  in  itself, — as  a  tax,  as  a  means  of  mcreasinfi^  the  government 
income,  and  supporting  employes.  In  London,  Frendi  passports  are  no 
longer  procurable  gratis  at  the  ambassador's  office ;  they  are  only  to  be 
had  at  the  consul's,  at  an  expense  of  two  francs  each,  wtiich  help  to  pay 

*  This  narrative  was  written  eaily  in  1849* 
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the  consul.  The  permits  of  embarcation  we  were  obliged  to  pay  a  com« 
missionaire  to  get  for  us, — ^for  time  and  circumstances  did  not  permit  us  to 
get  them  ourselves, — were  certainly  delivered  by  the  government  gratis^ 
but  here  again  the  cammisHanaireSy  whose  services  firequently  cannot  bo 
dispensed  with,  are  kept  off  the  parish.  And  the  joke  is,  that  no  protec- 
tion whatever  is  afforded  by  the  system.  Our  permits  were  delivered  by 
the  authorities  to  a  threadbare  stranger  who  emerged  from  the  darkness 
as  we  were  walking  from  the  railway  station,  and  to  whom  we  entrusted 
our  passports,  not  knowing  what  better  else  to  do.  No  functionary 
questioned  or  saw  uSf  at  the  time  of  exchange  of  passports  for  permit^ 
and  positively,  for  aught  the  French  government  took  pains  to  know,  the 
former  might  have  been  presented  by  or  at  the  instance  of  scamps  who 
had  robbed  and  murdered  us,  and  who  were  using  our  papers  for  tne  pre- 
cise purpose  of  escaping  from  justice. 

Humbug,  overreaching, — a  want  of  lot/aute, — a  general  rottenness  of 
moral, — are  painful  characteristics  that  show  on  the  surfuse  of  things  in 
France  just  now.  The  average  of  the  French  people  are  good  raw 
material  for  making  a  fine  nation  of ;  but  they  have  all  very  much  to 
learn  and  amend  before  they  can  command  the  permanent  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  world, — in  these  days  especially,  in  which  men  are 
beginning  to  account  brilliant  and  astounding  achievements  merely,  for 
very  little,  and  to  test  national  merit  and  civilisation,  by  a  hard,  dry, 
matter-of-fact  moral  and  social  standard. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  national  corruption  of  morals  I  allude  to, 
occurred  to  us  as  we  were  leaving  Paris, — in  respect  of  a  trifling  matter, 
but  evidencing,  I  say,  a  national  corruption  of  morals.  A  porter, 
bearing  the  railway  company's  badge,  very  assiduously  helped  us  in 
carrying  in  our  baggage,  and  then,  openly,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  touched  his  cap  and  asked  for  a  fee. 

"  Are  you  paid  by  the  company  for  doing  your  work?" 
"  No/' 

"  Then  why  that  badge?" 

He  vanished.     I  pursued  the  matter  further,  and  inquired  the  truth  of 
an  official,  saying  we  were  entirely  ready  to  pay  the  man  for  his  services 
if  he  was  paid  by  nobody  else.     The  answer  was  a  grimace. 
*'  Ah,  he  M  our  servant, — has  he  asked  for  anything?" 
*'  Yes,  I  teU  you." 

"  You  need  not  pay  him  unless  you  like;  but," — another  grimace,— 
"  in  these  times,  Monsieur, — que  voulez-vous  ?'* 

And  this  was  the  morality  of  a  great  commercial  company  !  And 
then  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  sound,  healthy,  respublica  in  France !  I 
perfectly  well  remember  being  subjected  to  a  similar  attempt  at  imposi- 
tion at  St.  Germain  some  years  ago ;  but,  on  that  occasion,  the  railway 
superior  official  actually  abused  me  for  not  submitting  to  it 

The  remark  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  suspicious  precaution 
of  the  small  pigeon-hole  in  a  grating,  through  which  money  passes  at 
French  railway  stations,  theatres,  banks,  and  other  public  places,  is 
strongly  indicative  of  the  existence  of  dishonesty,  as  a  well-understood 
and  admitted  national  vice.  The  same  jealous  fencing  against  picking 
and  stealing  may  possibly  be  observed  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  but 
who  ever  suffers  for  the  want  of  it  in  England? 

We  were  at  Dover  at  7'30a.m^ — re^shedand  breakfSasted, — sturted 
for  London  by  the  ten  o'clock  train,  and  reached  the  London-bridg9 
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station  about  two  p.m.  Here,  Square  and  I  parted  oompany.  At  half- 
past  four  I  left  the  Euston-square  station, — four  being  the  tram's  time,  but 
Christmas  passengers,  turkeys,  and  oysters,  causing  delay.  They  delayed 
us  two  hours  further  on  the  road,  and  it  was  half-past  ten  before  I  readied 
the  station  whence  I  had  started  that  day  fortni^t. 

I  have  kept  very  minute  and  accurate  money  accounts  and  other  me- 
moranda, of  this  journey;  and  in  the  subjoined  Appendix  are  some  results 
worked  out,— ;/ao^,  which  can  be  proved, — and  which  show,  with  how 
little  money,  and  in  how  short  a  time,  how  much  may  be  satisfsctorily 
mccomplished. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  the 
journey  were  materially  increased  by  its  being  performed  in  dead  winter. 

Appendix. 
Memoranda  applicable  to  the  journey  of  one  person^ — the  writer  of  the 

preceding  diary, 

English  miles  travelled,  978. 

N.B.  From  the  starting  point  in  question,  viz.,  nearly  the  centre  of 
England,  1000  miles,  at  a  radius  of  400,  being  half  1000  (to  allow  for 
return)  minus  twenty  per  cent,  (allowed  for  deviations  from  a  stnugfat 
line  en  route),  would  take  a  traveller  to  and  from,  any  part  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  any  part  of  Scotland,  except  extreme  north ;  the  Scilly  and 
Channel  Islands ;  any  part  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  north- 
western border  of  Germany ;  the  Rhine  beyond  Cologne ;  the  north  of 
France,  including  Orleans,  Tours,  Angers,  Quimper,  Brest,  Isle  TOues- 
iant,  &c.,  &c. 

Also,  horn  the  same  point,  1000  miles,  at  a  radius  of  800,  being  1000 
minus  20  per  cent.,  would  take  him  to,  the  Feroe  and  Shetland  Isles ; 
Southern  Norway,  including  Romsdale,  Bergen,  Christiana,  Friderikstad, 
&c.,  &c.;  the  south  of  Sweden;  any  part  of  Denmark;  any  part  of  the 
Ehine;  Western  Germany,  including  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Posen,  Hanover, 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Munich,  &c.,  &c. ;  any  part  of  Switzerland ; 
any  part  of  the  Tyrol ;  North  Italy,  including  Milan,  Venice,  Padua, 
Mantua,  Parma,  Turin,  Grenoa,  &c.,  &c. ;  any  part  of  France ;  the  Py- 
renees ;  the  north  of  Spain,  including  Saragossa,  Bilboa»  Burgos,  Pam- 
peluna,  Corunna ;  &c,  &c. 

Visited.  Thirteen  places  of  importance  and  interest,  viz., — Boulogne, 
St.  Valery,  Ville  d'Eu,  Treport,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Senlis, 
Chantilly,  Paris,  Versailles,  Dover,  and  London.  Five  cathedrals,  viz., — 
Boulogne,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Senlis,  N6tre  Dame  de  Paris.  Nineteen 
other  churches  and  chapels  specially,  besides  others  incidentally,  viz., — at 
St.  Valery,  one ;  Ville  d*£u,  two ;  Treport,  one ;  Abbeville,  one ;  St 
Riquier,  one;  Rue,  one;  Ailly  le  Haut  Clocher,  one;  Beauvais,  one 
(Saint  Stephen's);  Senlis,  two;  St.  Leu, one;  Paris^  seven,  viz., — ^Inva- 
Hdes,  St  Sulpice,  St  Germain  des  Pr^,  St  Etienne  du  Mont,  St.  Ger- 
main PAuxerrois,  St.  Eustache,  Madeleine;  Versailles,  one.  Seven 
palaces,  viz., — CMteau  d*Eu,  Chantilly  (and  stables),  Luxembooig, 
Louvre,  Tuileries,  Palais  Royal,  Versailles.  The  galleries  of  the  Loutts 
and  Versailles.  The  gardens  of  Chantilly,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Tui- 
leries, and  Versailles.     Most  of  the  chief  monuments  of  Pans* 

Time  occupied.  Fourteen  days  and  a  quarter.  Actual  «xpeiiditiiie^ 
travelling  comfortably,  going  to  good  hotels,  and  Kvbig  Uwnlly^ 
lAL  16s.  Id. 
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N.B.  By  examining  the  items  of  the  above  expenditm;«,  it  appean,: 
that  by  savings  very  easily  made,  and  by  no  means  affecting  the  general 
conditions  of  the  journey,  the  amomit  of  expenditure  might  have  been^ 
reduced  to  1 1/.  2s. 

The  results  of  a  minute  analysis  of  memoranda  of  the  journey  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Divided  Expenditure. 


Aotual  ezpenditure  on 
locomotion. 

Ditto   ditto   reduced.. 

Actual  expcndituro    at 

hotels  and  otherwise. 
(1^3.— 2  nights  and  2 

days  spent  at  fHend's 

boose.) 
Ditto    ditto    reduced.. 
Actiud  TOTAL  cxpeudi- 

tixre. 

Ditto    ditto    reduced.. 


lime  occupied. 


In  locomotion  8|  diqni 
and2iuightB,7thrfl. 
27  min 


Stationary  10{  days  and 
Hi  nights,  270  hrs. 
I3miu> • 


ToTix  14i  whole  days 
and  nights,  342  hrs. 
40min 


Bate 

_per 

Day. 


£  s.  d. 


0    9    9 
0    7    3i 


0  11    0^ 
0    8    3i 


1    0    9 
0  15    7 


English 

IM^es 

travelled. 


^     978  -^ 


Particulars  of  Locomotion. 


Railway  (English  and 
Prench) 


'Mail,  fast  train  (English) 

Second  class,  ditto 

Second  class  (French) 

Third  class,  ditto 

TOTAI. 

'Hired  cab  (for  one  person  among 

four) 

Bead  (French) ^Public  ditto 

Diligence  (int^riour) 

L      Total 

Steamer,  first  cabin  (English) 

On  foot 


83 
352 
180 
173 

788 

40 
21 

37 

104 

59 

27 


Cost. 


B  »,  d. 


6  18    9 
3    4    1 


7  17    4 


5  17  11 


14  16     1 
11    S    0 


1  1  0 

2  14  S 

0  16  1 

0  12  2 

3  3  11 

0    7  8 

0    «  7 

0    6  3 

0  16  6 

0  18  4 


Bate. 


Per 

mile 
nearly. 


d. 


!f 


U 


3f 


s 

If 

1 

4 

2 

1« 

2 

2 

H 


Per  100 
miles. 


£  B,  d. 


0  14    2 
0  10    8 


0  16    1 


0  12    0 


1  10    3 
1     2    8 


I  5  ^ 

0  15    6 
0    8  11 
0    7    Oi 
0  13    1 

0  16  8 
0  12  4 
0  16  10 

0  15  10 

1  11     1 


JACOB  VAN  DER  NEESS. 

a  romance. 

By    Madame    Paalzow. 

Chapter  XVII. 

We  shall  now  return,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  to  Amsterdam,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  house  of  the  Purmurand  fiEunily. 

Spring  was  clothing  with  its  delicate  fresh  verdure  the  old  lime-tree, 
beneath  whose  shade  Angela's  mother,  the  unfortunate  Brigitta  van 
Groneveldt,  was  wont  to  recline  in  former  days.  Whether  firom  respect 
to  the  memoiy  of  this  gentle  inhabitant  of  the  court  of  pleasure,  or  from 
the  prevalent  custom  in  the  family  of  assembling  there,  it  was  evident  this 
little  place  had  enjoyed  constant  care  and  attention.  The  borders  were 
neatly  kept,  and  filled  with  rare  and  fragrant  flowers  that  spread  their 
perfume  around.  The  little  court,  once  so  jealously  g^uarded  from  all 
ovtward  influence,  had  g^radually  become  subject  to  the  improvemeBts- 
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and  cliaiiges  which  Angela*8  slight  intercourse  with  the  world  had  taught 
her  to  vidue,  and  the  course  of  innovation  onoe  introduced,  though  it 
often  met  with  opposition  and  hindrance,  could  never  be  agiun  supprMed. 
The  little  comforts  of  this  place  had  been  the  work  of  seven  years,  and 
were  looked  on  by  their  gentle  creator  as  some  approach  to  tne  princely 
magnificence  of  ner  relatives.  Since  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  she  had 
evinced  an  anxious  desire  to  preserve  and  increase  the  comforts^and  luxu- 
ries of  her  residence,  and  even  the  fear  of  a  quarrel  with  Van  der  N^ess, 
which  made  all  her  old  wounds  bleed  afresh,  could  not  deter  her  from  her 
course.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  anger  broke  forth,  she  stood  her 
ground  so  firmly,  that  Van  der  Neess  was  quite  confounded ;  and  disco- 
vered, to  his  infinite  surprise  and  confusion,  that  the  gentle  creature  who 
consented  to  remain  beside  him,  without  uttering  a  single  reproach,  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  the  determination  she  had  formed—- on  no  account 
to  suffer  her  daughter's  youth  to  be  passed  in  the  same  state  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  she  had  been  reduced. 

She  did  not  confine  herself  to  a  simple  announcement  of  her  plan,  but 
even  threatened  Van  der  N^ess  to  call  in  the  aid  and  support  of  her  rela- 
tives if  he  threw  any  obstacles  in  her  way. 

This  was  certainly  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  Jacob's  opposi- 
tion, for  his  cowardly  nature  made  him  shrink  from  every  threat;  never- 
theless, Angela  was  happy  to  discover  she  had  no  need  to  have  recourse 
to  compulsory  measures,  for  her  cause  found  a  support  in  Van  der  Neess's 
own  bosom ;  that  is  to  say,  in  his  passionate  love  for  the  child,  and  this 
feeling,  contrary  to  his  own  will  and  purpose,  often  defeated  his  plans  and 
inclinations.  In  this  dark  gloomy  spot  of  the  earth — where  the  most 
miserable  vices  had  their  home,  and  a  patient  sufferer  was  toiling  through 
life,  the  barbed  dart  of  hopeless  longing  for  ever  rankling  in  her  breast- 
God  had  caused  a  child  to  spring  up,  like  a  lovely  flower;  who,  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  lavish  hand  of  nature,  recalled  to  its  mother  her  own  youth, 
so  irretrievably  embittered  and  lost. 

This  lovely  being  seemed  to  have  risen  a  step  above  those  to  whom  it 
owed  its  existence,  and  to  have  cast  off  their  blood.  But  Angela,  with  a 
feeling  of  excusable  pride,  and  humble  gratitude  to  Heaven,  attributed  to 
her  own  ennoblement  the  power  of  bringing  forth,  and  offering  to  her 
offended  family  in  lieu  of  herself,  a  being,  worthy  of  uniting  in  her  own 
person  the  noble  qualities  of  two  such  distinguished  families. 

^'  Ah !"  she  would  exclaim,  as  she  looked  with  enthusiastic  love  at  her 
beautiful  child.  "  Thou  wilt  in  no  respect  resemble  thy  poor  neglected 
mother;  thou  shalt  bear  witness  that  she  indeed  belongs  to  the  noUe 
race,  whose  traits  and  characteristic  features  she  has  transferred  to  thee ; 
and,  for  thy  sake,  they  will  yet  forgive  poor  Angela,  for  having  stained 
her  name  by  such  a  connexion.*' 

On  the  evening  on  which  we  return  to  Van  der  Neess*  home^  the 
peculiar  position  of  this  child  in  the  family  was  clearly  shovni,  by  a  little 
scene,  which  seemed  only  a  repetition  of  a  similar  amusement  on  the  pre- 
ceding evenings.  The  sounds  of  a  merry  tune  played  on  the  fiddle^  inters 
rupted  by  the  clatter  of  Httle  slippers  on  the  smooth  pavement^  might  be 
heard  at  a  distance.  They  proceeded  from  the  court  dT  pleasure.  Angda 
was  sitting  in  her  mother  s  place  beneath  the  old  lime-tree.  She  had  be* 
come  very  thin,  her  figure  looked  taller,  and  her  features  wore  a  pale  and 
sickly  hue.  Her  attire  was  simple,  yet  rich  and  elegant ;  and  tm  dioiee 
of  colours  and  materials  proved  that  her  taste  had  been  ooivected  -and 
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refined  by  experience.  Opposite  to  her,  on  a  low  oaken  stool,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  covered  with  clustering  vines,  sat  Van  der  Neess.  He 
had  somewhat  increased  in  corpulence,  and  his  countenance  was  become 
of  an  uniform  copper-colour. 

He  wore  a  black  threadbare  cap,  set  awry  on  his  head,  and  his  hair 
and  beard  were  verging  on  white.  He  had  thrown  aside  his  mantle,  and 
was  clad  in  a  doublet  and  hose,  but  his  apparel  was  of  good  matenal,  and 
weU  preserved.  Next  in  the  group  came  Susa,  who  had  grown  very  old 
in  appearance,  but  active  as  ever,  was  spinning  as  if  for  a  wager  vnth  a 
younger  maid,  who  was  busy  beside  her.  A  little  further  off,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  was  sitting  on  the  ground  scraping  away 
eagerly  on  a  fiddle,  trom  which  he  drew  the  tune  of  a  lively  dance.  This 
was  Van  der  Neess*  factotum,  the  indefatigable  assistant  of  all  who  re- 
quired assistance  in  the  house.  Cassian — or  as  he  was  termed  in  abbrevi- 
ation Caas — was  ready  to  run  all  over  Amsterdam  at  Van  der  N^ess*  com- 
mand, to  bear  overgrown  burdens,  to  assist  in  packing  goods  and  bales  of 
all  sorts,  in  the  court  of  business. 

He  was  a  little  of  a  carpenter,  and  had  some  notion  of  repairing  locks 
and  keys.  Another  occupation  that  devolved  upon  him  was  that  of 
patching  and  rubbing  out  the  stains  of  Van  der  Neess'  old  clothes,  which 
the  latter  would  then  seek  to  dispose  of  secretly,  as  he  could  not  venture 
to  wear  them  any  longer,  for  the  Httle  Floris  would  not  come  and  sit  on 
his  knees  when  he  was  shabbily  dressed. 

Besides  all  this,  Caas  could  dress  vegetables,  mend  spinning  wheels, 
tend  the  flowers,  and  prune  the  vines ;  he  would  often  manufacture 
playthings  for  the  little  Floris,  firom  the  remains  of  old  boxes  and  chests, 
and  she  would  laugh  till  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  when  having 
fastened  a  thick  clump  of  bees'  wax  beneath  each  of  nis  feet,  he  skated 
up  and  down  the  old  banqueting-room,  singing  gaily  as  he  proceeded 
with  this  novel  way  of  waxing  the  floor.  But  his  chief  delight  was  to 
play  the  fiddle.  For  this  purpose  he  would  rise  before  daybreak,  and  as 
all  his  housemates  protested  they  could  not  endure  the  horrible  discord- 
ance he  brought  forth  in  his  musical  exercises,  he  would  climb  over  the 
wall  of  the  business-court,  which  was  locked  at  that  early  hour,  and  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  boat  on  the  canal,  he  would  scrape  away  on  his  fiddle 
till  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  joined  in  a  furious  howl,  and  the 
little  back  windows  of  the  houses  that  looked  on  the  canal  opened  one  by 
one,  and  a  volley  of  abuse  and  execrations,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
little  pebbles,  was  poured  forth  on  the  unhappy  virtuoso,  who,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  was  at  length  obliged  to  make  his  retreat  back  over  the  wall.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  he  succeeded,  after  repeated  eflbrts  and  un- 
wearied exertions,  in  scraping  up  a  lively  tune,  to  which  Floris  could 
dance  in  the  evening. 

But  what  could  be  compared  to  his  musical  raptures,  when  seated  on 
the  ground  before  his  master  and  mistress  in.  the  evening,  he  called  forth 
the  tones  which  sufficed  to  put  little  Floris's  feet  in  motion,  and  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  this  idolised  child.  Often  he  would  indulge  in  a  secret 
feeling  of  pride,  at  the  thought  that  it  was  he  who  created  all  this  hap- 
piness, and  he  would  play  away  in  rapturous  dehght,  till  the  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow ;  for  the  little  Floris  would  cry  out,  if  he  paused  even 
for  a  moment,  to  perform  his  favourite  manoeuvre,  that  of  waxing  his  bow 
with  a  large  piece  of  *'  kalophonium,"  which  a  sailor  had  once  given  him, 
and  he  kept  carefully  conoealed  from  Van  der  N^ess,  as  the  latter  thought 
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it  far  too  predous  for  the  purpose,  and  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  take 
it  from  him,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it. 

But  Caas  ¥ras  folly  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  a  fiddler,  and  his  pride 
rose  when  he  saw  the  value  that  was  set  hy  several  strolling  banda,  whom 
he  met  in  the  taverns,  upon  a  smaller  piece  of  **  kalophomum"  than  his, 
which,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  pack-thread,  was  passed  round  from  one  to 
another,  and  served  for  the  whole  party ;  and  Caas  would  sooner  have 
starved,  and  bartered  his  bread  to  Van  der  N^ess,  than  his  greatest  treasure 
o^his  large  piece  of  ''kalophonium.'' 

In  the  miost  of  this  mo^ey  group  the  little  Fkms  was  dancmg  gaily 
on  the  smooth  flags  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  where  ^e  twili^t  stall 
lingered;  and  she  looked  like  a  bright  and  beautiful  dragon-fly,  sur- 
rounded by  dark  and  sad-ooloured  night-birds. 

Who  could  have  believed  that  Floris  was,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  sodi 
parents  ?  or  that  anything  but  a  mere  chance  had  brought  this  extra- 
ordinary child  into  tnese  precincts  ?  We  will  now  strive  to  describe  her 
to  our  readers,  if,  indeed,  that  be  possible. 

Floris,  in  truth,  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  Zerica  that  she  might 
have  passed  for  her  daughter.  While  she  was  dancing,  the  little  net  of 
blue  silk  and  silver  cord  that  confined  her  clustering  ringlets  had  faliea 
back  a  little,  and  a  profusion  of  golden  hair  descended  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  became  the  sport  of  the  evening  zephyr.  Her  oomplexioa 
was  of  a  dazzling  white,  and  the  pure  blood  circled  freely  beneath  her 
transparent  skin,  tinging  her  little  rounded  cheeks  of  a  delicate  red. 
She  constantly  displayed  a  row  of  regular  white  teeth,  her  nose  was 
beautifully  formed,  and  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  her  forehead  to 
her  pretty  smiling  mouth.  Yet  all  these  diarms  were  forgotten  in  con- 
templating her  eyes — those  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue,  whose  long  black 
lashes  were  slightly  curved  upwards  at  the  end,  as  if  to  form  an  entrance 
to  the  lovely  orbs  they  shaded ;  a  delicately  pencnlled  line  was  even  then 
darkening  above  them,  which  told  of  the  oeautiful  eyebrows,  that  would 
once  be  arched  there.  She  was  about  six  years  old,  and  not  tall  for  her 
age,  but  her  figure  was  symmetrically  formed  and  rounded ;  she  was  never 
seen  to  walk,  but  bounded  lightly  along,  borne  up  by  the  dasticity  of  her 
delicate  limbs.  In  dancing  she  had  thrown  off  the  open  robe,  then  in 
fiishion  even  for  such  young  children,  as  she  could  more  easily  execute 
her  steps  in  her  dress  and  boddice,  which  were  of  rich-figured  rilk, — the 
sleeves  of  her  snowy  white  shift  were  turned  up,  ana  her  little  fair 
shoulders  scarcely  rose  above  her  full  neck.  The  most  costly  part  oi  her 
attire,  though  neither  very  tasty,  nor  very  suitable,  consisted  m  a  pair  of 
crimson-velvet  slippers,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  she  strode  so 
adroitly  against  the  ground  with  the  heels  of  these  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
accompaniment  to  the  fiddle,  and  she  seemed  to  be  proud  of  this  dexterity, 
for  it  constituted  the  amusement  of  the  whole  party. 

Van  der  Neess,  with  his  hands  dasped  round  his  knees,  was  swinging 
himself  backwards  and  forwards,  while  a  thick,  hoarse  laugh  burst  from 
his  lips:  he  was  so  wholly  engrossed  by  the  sight  of  his  daugliter  diat  his 
evil  inclinations  seemed  lulled  to  rest — it  never  struck  him  how  much  her 
attire  must  be  worn  out  and  impaired  by  sudi  violent  exertion,  he  wodd 
only  think  of  that  afterwards,  and  then  neave  a  de^  sigh  as  if  he  yielded 
to  an  inevitable  fate. 

Angela  had  folded  her  hands,  and,  like  Neess,  never  todE  hat  eyes  off 
her  dariing.     A  rapturous  smile  played  about  her  tips;  hat  «yfs^  alw^ 
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larg^  and  beautiful,  seemed  to  have  increased  in  size,  from  the  paleness  and 
thinness  of  her  features;  they  now  beamed  with  the  only  feeling  of  happi- 
ness this  poor  being  had  ever  known — ^the  holy  and  serene  joys  of  a 
mother.  When  this  lovely  child  performed  its  fantastic  and  self-invented 
dances,  and  all  its  charms  and  loveliness  were  developed  on  this  soil  of  in- 
nocent freedom,  the  anxious  mother  seemed  to  gain  from  these  graceful 
movements,  so  full  of  soul  and  imagination,  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  She  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  these  talents  and  at- 
tractions of  her  daughter  should  have  ripened  into  perfection,  and  she 
speculated  as  to  what  place  they  would  obtain  for  her  Floris  in  the  world-— 
whether  she  would  be  as  beautiful,  noble,  and  good  as  Madame  van  Mar- 
seeven,  and  by  what  right  she  would  once  take  her  place  among  her  high- 
bom  relations  in  spite  of  the  name  of  Van  der  Neess. 

Susa  wotdd  often  suffer  her  thread  to  slip  off  the  wheel  and  her  active 
foot  to  rest  while  she  gazed  at  Floris  dancing,  and  when  the  lively  young 
Flemish  maid  followed  her  example,  laughing  gaily  at  the  enchanting 
sight  before  her,  she  excited  no  reproachful  glances  firom  the  industrious 
Susa.  Nor  did  Susa  on  her  part  encounter  any  severe  look  from  Van  der 
Neess*  watchful  eye,  for  they  were  all,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
spell-bound  by  the  magical  influence  of  Floris's  little  feet;  and  thus  this 
child,  while  indulging  in  its  highest  amusement,  at  once  brought  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  the  gloomy  inhabitants  of  this  gloomy  house. 

At  length  she  paused — for  the  second  time  this  evening.  She  had 
danced  herself  out  of  breath,  and  she  ran  up  to  her  beloved  mother, 
throwing  herself  into  her  arms  to  rest  for  a  while ;  but  the  latter  eagerly 
sought  to  persuade  her  she  had  done  enough  for  the  night,  since  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  her  to  retire  to  rest,  and  she  had  still  to  partake 
of  the  evening  meal.  Floris  seldom  opposed  that  gentle  mother,  who 
could  so  well  enter  into  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  her  child,  and  never 
demanded  too  much  from  her. 

On  the  present  occasion  Floris  submitted  as  usual,  and  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  approaching  meal,  she  kissed  her  mother  affection- 
ately, while  Van  der  N^ess  looking  over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court,  struck  a  key  loudly  against  the  flags,  and  cried  "  Well,  well." 

^'  Yes,  papa,  Fm  coming,"  cried  Floris,  and  kisnng  her  mother  once 
more  she  bounded  lightly  across  the  court  to  Van  der  N^ess.  She  drew 
her  little  fairy  feet  out  of  her  gay  costly  slippers,  and  slipped  them  into 
a  pair  of  little  black  ones  that  stood  before  Van  der  N^ess.  The  latter 
took  up  the  embroidered  ones  from  the  g^und,  carefuUy  inspected  them, 
to  discover  whether  they  had  suffered  any  damage,  and  having  wiped  off 
the  dust  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  stuffed  them  into  the  ample  pockets 
of  his  scarlet  unmentionables.  *<Well,  papa,  they  are  not  spoilt,  are 
they?"  cried  Floris,  who  had  anxiously  followed  with  her  eyes  the  exami- 
nation of  her  favourites;  ''and  you  will  give  them  back  to  me,  to- 
morrow, when  I  dance,  and  Caas  plays,  won  t  you  ?" 

"  Oho,"  said  Van  der  Neess,  as  if  he  were  about  to  refuse.  "  What, 
every  day?  that  would  never  do.  Why  how  long  do  you  think  th6 
slippers  would  last  if  you  go  on  that  way  ?  I  warrant  you  would  soon 
g^ve  an  account  of  them,  you  little  fooL" 

**  Well,"  replied  Floris,  with  the  confidence  of  a  spoilt  child,  «*  what 
matter — ^you  know  when  they  are  worn  out  you  have  only  to  go  with  me 
to  that  g^i^at  shop  in  the  Damrack,  where  all  the  grand  folks  go  to  buy, 
and  there  we  ^aU  find  plenty  new  oneB,  even  prettier  than  theM." 
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<Ms  the  little  fool  out  of  her  senses?''  cried  Van  der  N6ess,  half 
idarmed,  and  half  enchanted ;  for  whenever  she  spoke  he  coidd  scanty 
contain  himself  with  delight,  and  yet  she  often  attacked  his  prevailing 
passion  and  propensities  hy  her  desire  for  all  that  was  expensiye  and 
beautiful,  and  her  instinctive  aversion  to  everything  low  or  vulgar. 

He  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  ready  to  inflict  an  injury  on  himself 
whenever  he  saw  a  shade  of  sorrow  on  her  angelic  countenance,  and  yet 
he  felt  as  if  she  fired  a  pistol  at  him  when  she  calmly  demanded  the  most 
expensive  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  thougn  he  could  deny  her 
nothing,  and  all  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  previously  armed  him- 
self vanished  when  she  appeared ;  he  felt  the  more  angry  with  himself 
for  his  compliance  when  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  unfortunately  would 
often  visit  his  displeasure  upon  poor  Angela,  though  she  never  was  the 
cause  of  such  expenses,  but  on  the  contrary  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
pin-money  which  had  been  settled  upon  her  by  her  aunt's  desire,  for 

Sroviding  the  comforts  and  improvements  she  had  determined  to  intro- 
uce  into  the  house. 

It  was  painful  to  remark  the  stratagems  to  which  Van  der  Neess  had 
recourse  with  a  child  who  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance, 
without  being  able,  nevertheless,  to  curb  or  root  out  his  evil  propensities. 
Hb  plan  was  to  persuade  her  that  he  had  not  given,  but  merely  lent,  her 
the  things  she  had  obliged  him  to  purchase ;  and  as  the  child  did  not 
exactly  comprehend  the  difference,  she  was  equally  delighted  with  her 
good  papa  for  lending  the  object  of  her  wishes,  and  thus  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  take  it  back  after  a  time.  Whenever  he  succeeded  in  so  doing,  he 
was  transported  with  malicious  joy.  He  forgot  the  sacrifice  it  had  cost 
him  to  procure  the  thing  in  question,  and  he  would  either  stow  it  away 
in  some  hidden  or  unfathomable  chest  or  coffer,  or  seek  to  dispose  of  it  to 
persons  ignorant  of  its  real  value,  by  which  means  he  often  obtained  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  he  had  originally  g^ven. 

Angela  knew  all  this,  and  she  had  unfortunately  acquired  such  quick- 
ness of  perception  that  the  slightest  clue  sufficed  to  enlighten  her  with 
regard  to  Jacob's  hidden  proceedings.  Suspicion  never  fell  upon  the  ser- 
vants in  this  house  when  any  articles  were  found  missing,  though  this  was 
a  thing  of  almost  daily  occurrence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mis- 
tress who  sought  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  servants  when  things 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Once  or  twice,  encouraged  by  Angela's  mild 
endurance,  and  her  considerate  efforts  to  screen  him,  Van  der  Neess  was 
led  on  to  even  greater  villany,  and  had  sought  to  tlnt>w  suspicion  on  the 
servants,  and  made  some  brutal  attempts  to  defraud  them  of  their  wages 
for  the  value  of  the  missing  article ;  but  on  both  occasions,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  he  had  met  with  such  thundering  reproof  from  Angela,  who 
plainly  proved  to  him  that  he  was  the  thiei^  and  that  she  was  fully  aware 
when  and  where  he  had  secured  the  articles  he  had  abstracted,  that  he 
refrained  from  repeating  the  attempt,  or  at  least  confined  himself  to  indis- 
tinct murmurs  and  threats.  Angela  took  uo  notice  of  these,  and  Sosa, 
whose  suspicions  had  led  her  to  the  same  conclusions  as  her  mistieso, 
replied  only  by  the  contemptuous  sneer  she  ever  held  ready  for  N^eas,  for 
time  had  not  diminished  their  mutual  aversion. 

In  spite  of  all  his  resolutions,  Van  der  N6ess  had  never  been  able  to 
remove  all  the  comforts  and  arrangements  he  had  introduced  into  the 
house  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  deception^  or  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  condition.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  fixroed  to  look  on 
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quietly  while  Angela,  by  meaDS  of  Urica's  liberality,  added  to  the  inven- 
tory of  the  house  by  the  purchase  of  some  plate  and  several  articles  of 
value,  without  in  any  way  consulting  him;  and,  by  a  quiet  but  determined 
opposition  to  his  ruling  passion,  she  at  length  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
a  state  of  comfort  and  ease  in  the  house,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
use  of  suitable  furniture  and  utensils.  She  was  at  that  period  animated 
by  new  hopes  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  this  induced  her  to  persevere  in 
the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself  with  scrupulous  consciousness,  for 
she  vowed  ever  to  bear  in  mind  her  own  oppressed  childhood,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  preserve  her  child,  if  God  should  please  to  bless  her  with  a  living 
one,  from  the  shameful  oppression  of  which  she  had  herself  been  the 
victim,  and  which  she  had  only  so  lately  learnt  to  understand.  She 
vowed  to  herself  that  she  would  bring  up  this  child,  from  its  earliest 
years,  in  habits  of  ease  and  affluence,  in  order  that  it  might  not,  like  her- 
self, at  a  future  period  be  forced  to  declare  itself  unsuited  to  a  more  ele- 
vated state  of  life. 

The  \'iew8  prevalent  at  that  period  in  Amsterdam  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  a  burgher  ought  to  live,  far  surpassed  the  just  and  reasonable 
demands  of  his  station ;  besides  which  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Marseevens,  which  Angela  continued  to  visit  occasionally,  offered  an 
example,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imitate. 

But  Angela  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  selecting  such  a  model  for 
her  precedent.  She  never  could  so  entirely  shake  off  her  former  habits, 
as  to  deem  a  similar  accumulation  of  luxuries  and  comforts  either  de- 
sirable or  applicable  in  her  situation.  But  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  and  seeing  the  judicious  and  agreeable  use  Madame  van  Mar- 
seeven  made  of  them,  her  taste  became  cultivated,  and  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  numerous  deficiencies  still  existing  in  her  own  household. 

Van  der  N^ess  had  been  forced  to  sign  a  document  by  which  he 
agreed  regularly  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  in  Mynherr  van  Marseeven*8 
hands  every  quarter  of  a  year  for  Angela's  use,  which  was  to  be  wholly 
at  her  disposal. 

The  good  burgomaster  rigorously  insisted  on  its  being  paid  over  to  him 
at  the  appointed  time,  though  Van  der  N^ess  never  allowed  a  quarter  to 
pass  without  finding  some  excuse  by  which  he  hoped  to  escape  from  pay- 
ing the  whole,  or  at  least  half  the  sum  agreed  on.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
more  successful  in  withholding  from  Angela  a  part  of  the  sums  for  the 
house  expenditure,  which  he  had  also  obliged  himself  in  writing  to  pay 
out  to  her;  for  she  did  not  always  feel  equal  to  resist  the  fierce  mildness 
of  his  nature  which  broke  forth  on  such  occasions;  but  in  spite  of  these 
occasional  drawbacks  Angela  thought  herself  a  rich  woman,  and  the  im- 
provements in  her  house  proceeded  in  accordance  with  this  notion;  she 
felt  an  innocent  pleasure  in  adding  to  her  stock  of  comforts  some  new 
article,  which  she  had  learnt  to  appreciate,  and  now  treasured  up  for  her 
daughter. 

Floris  was  not  merely  the  favourite  of  all  in  the  house,  but  likewise  of 
all  who  knew  her.  Madame  van  Marseeven  bore  the  tenderest  affection 
towards  her,  and  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  her  fascinations,  that 
she  was  often  tempted  to  be  more  lenient  and  indulgent  to  this  stranger 
child  than  towards  her  own  family. 

Madame  van  Marseeven's  visits  to  Angela  were  fitf  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  latter  to  her  kind  friend,  for  Angela  shrank  a  little  from 
entering  this  great  house,  which  was  generally  filled  with  strangers  and 
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noble  visitors;  yet  she  gladly  suffered  Floris  to  drive  to  this  magniBcent 
mansion  in  the  burgomaster  s  splendid  coach,  drawn  by  four  milk  white 
horses,  where  she  was  an  object  of  love  and  admiration ;  much  pleased  and 
entertained  by  the  magnificence  around  her,  she  here  acquired  a  taste  and 
love  for  refinement. 

This  taste  was  developed  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  little  Floris,  she 
showed  a  natural  grace  and  aptness  in  suiting  herself  to  the  custom  and 
usages  of  refined  society;  while  on  the  other  hand  her  dislike  to  every- 
thing rude,  dirty,  ugly,  or  uncomfortable  amounted  even  to  the  most  per- 
verse wilfulness.  But  although  this  disposition,  so  conducive  to  cold 
egotism,  seemed  calculated  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  this  lovely  little 
creature,  there  was  a  counterpoise  in  her  heart  which  outweighed  the 
dange]>— this  child,  who  called  the  most  hard-hearted  miser  by  the  name 
of  father,  possessed  the  keenest  sensibility  for  the  sorrows  ana  afflictions 
of  her  fellow  creatures,  added  to  an  eager  desire  to  assist  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  most  affecting  readiness  to  sacrifice  every  personal  advantage  or  en- 
joyment to  this  end.  Perhaps  Van  der  N^ess  was  never  so  sorely  tempted 
as  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  induced  to  walk  out  with  her.  For 
though  it  flattered  his  pride  when  people  stopped  in  the  streets  to  admire 
this  lovely  child,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  walking  on  thorns  with  her,  for  she 
insisted  on  stopping  before  every  aged,  decrepid,  sick,  or  helpless  person 
they  met,  and  woe  to  N^s  if  any  one  begged  for  assistance !  He  daied 
not  refuse — and  he  cotdd  never  do  enough  for  Floris.  Her  beautiful  eyes 
would  fill  with  tears  if  assistance  were  denied,  or  if  she  deemed  what  was 
given  insufficient,  and  she  would  rush  upon  Van  der  Neess  to  plunder  him 
of  all  he  had.  As  the  only  means  of  escape,  he  once  hit  upon  tne  miserable 
expedient  of  leaving  the  few  paltry  coins  he  usually  carried  about  him  at 
home;  but  he  never  had  recourse  to  this  again,  for  Floris  went  into  such 
despair  at  not  being  able  to  relieve  a  poor  mother  with  two  young  children, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  the  woman's  arms,  begged  her  forgiveness,  un- 
fisistened  her  little  apron,  cloak,  and  everything  sne  could  quickly  undo, 
and  threw  these  articles  of  dress  over  the  poor  children.  Van  der  N^ess 
vainly  sought  to  prevent  her ;  his  threats  and  cries  were  of  no  avail,  and 
this  scene  collected  a  number  of  people  around  them.  Every  one  was 
touched  by  Florists  behaviour,  and  every  one  abused  and  cursed  the  rich 
miser  for  refusing  to  give  money;  and  the  poor  woman  received  a  large 
contribution,  for  each  person  gave  some  little  coin  to  the  weeping  Floris, 
whose  tears  changed  into  smiles  as  she  delivered  these  gifts  to  her 
protegee. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  occurrence,  Floris  refused  to  go  out  with  Jacob, 
declaring  she  did  not  love  that  papa  who  went  out  into  the  streets  with  her, 
for  he  was  not  W  half  so  good  as  her  papa  at  home.  This  was  a  sevoe 
punishment  for  van  der  Neess,  which  he  most  keenly  fdt  This  single  case 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  for  many  of  the  same  kind,  and  explain  the  peculiar 
connexion  between  Van  der  Neess  and  his  daughter. 

To  return  to  the  party  in  the  court.  While  Floris  changed  her  dippers, 
a  table  had  been  set  out  by  Susa  and  the  maid  in  the  centre  of  the  court 
It  was  covered  with  a  white  tablecloth  of  the  finest  texture,  goblets  and 
vessels  of  silver,  and  plates  of  handsome  china  were  placed  upon  it,  con- 
taining a  plentiful  though  simple  evening  repast  The  kttle  ftumly 
fathered  roimd  the  table,  while  the  Servants  received  their  allotted  portions 
from  Susa  in  the  hall,  where  they  assembled.  Afier  die  repast  was  miahfld, 
Floris'sbeautiful  eyes  vainly  sought  to  resist  the  power  rf  sleeps  and  her 
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fill  mother  herself  carried  her  up  stairs  to  the  apartment  where  Floris*8  Heat 
little  bed  was  prepared  beside  her  own. 

While  she  was  yet  bending  over  the  sleeping  angel,  she  heard  a  knodc 
at  the  door,  and  immediately  concluded  it  must  be  Madame  yan  Mar- 
seeyen,  who  would  often,  when  at  leisure,  come  to  pass  an  evening  with 
her.  Angela,  therefore,  left  Susa  to  attend  to  the  slumbering  child, 
while  she  descended  to  the  court 

Van  der  Neess  had  already  disappeared.  Though  he  constantly 
indulged  in  rude  jests  b^und  Madame  van  Marseeven*8  bacl^ 
he  felt  himself  incapable  of  maintaining  his  dignity  in  her  presence, 
and  therefore  made  a  point  of  retiring  whenever  she  came,  while  he 
attempted  to  make  believe  that  he  despised  her.  Thus,  Angela  found 
this  beloved  friend,  to  whom  she  looked  up  with  filial  respect,  quietly 
seated  beneath  the  old  lime-tree,  awaiting  her  arrival. 

'*  Angela,"  said  this  noble  and  excellent  lady,  after  an  affectionate 
salute,  'M  am  the  bearer  of  welcome  tidings  to-day,  for  I  have  a  kind 
message  and  good  news  from  our  cousin  Urica.  But  have  a  little 
patience  and  moderate  your  ecstacies,"  she  continued,  as  she  remarked 
that  Angela,  in  the  greatest  delight,  was  about  to  interrupt  her,  '*  that  I 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  her  proceedings  in  regiilar  order  ;  for 
Yan  Marseeven  wishes  to  see  me  after  nis  return  from  die  dinner  at  the 
town-hall,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  long. 

'^  Our  last  accounts  of  Urica  and  her  nusband  were  frt>m  France.  You 
know  that  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  events  that  took  place  in 
England,  after  the  unfortunate  Charles  L  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Covenanters,  Lord  Fawcett's  fiiend  and  general,  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
was  forced  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
with  which  both  were  regarded  by  the  opposite  party,  they  resolved  to 
quit  their  country.  Lord  Fawcett  yielded  to  Urica's  wish  in  selecting 
France  as  an  asylum,  and  thus  she  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
being  near  her  royal  friend,  the  unhappy  Queen  of  England,  at  the 
time  when  she  recoived  the  direful  news  of  her  husband's  execution. 
Here  are  the  letters  which  Urica  wrote  to  me  during  that  fearful  time. 
She  did  not  venture  to  send  them  while  she  was  in  France,  for  fear  of 
their  being  intercepted,  and  bringing  herself  and  others  into  danger.  She 
is  now  in  Germany,  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  who  summoned  her 
hiisband  thither  on  account  of  the  high  confidence  he  reposed  in  Lord 
Fawcett,  and  the  admiration  he  entertained  for  his  talents.  Urica*8 
letters  most  affectingly  describe  the  despair  of  the  queen,  and  her  pro- 
found and  lasting  sorrow,  as  weU  as  her  deep  regret  at  having,  though 
so  unwillingly,  parted  from  the  king,  and  thus  escaped  the  only  fate  she 
deemed  worthy  of  herself — that  of  sharing  the  martyrdom  of  her  hus- 
band. Yet  she  found  the  greatest  comfort  in  Urica's  and  Lord  Faw- 
cett's society. 

'^  But  now  for  the  most  important  part  of  the  affair.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  execution  the  Scots  proclaimed  the  young  prince  of  Wales 
king,  by  the  title  of  Charles  IL,  and  an  ambassador  has  arrived  at  the 
Hague  to  present  to  the  young  king  the  proposals  of  the  Covenanters. 
I  hear  these  are  such  as  to  place  him  in  a  difficult  and  disagreeable 
situation,  and  he  has,  therefore,  summoned  his  fidthful  friends  and  adhe- 
rents to  meet  in  a  council  and  debate  upon  this  matter.  Li  consequence 
of  this,  Lord  Fawcett  immediatelv  gave  up  his  post  in  the  emperor's 
army,  and  is  hastening  to  Holland  to  offer  his  services  to  his  king,  andf 
therefore,  we  may  expect  to  see  him  and  Urica  here  before  long." 
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Angela  turned  so  pale,  and  was  thrown  into  sach  evident  agitation  by 
these  last  words  of  Madame  van  Marseeven,  that  the  latter  threw  her 
arm  around  her  and  drew  her  kindly  to  her  bosom.  A  flood  of  tears 
relieved  poor  Angela's  heart,  and  as  she  wrung  her  hands,  she  exclaimed — 

"Urica!  my  Urica!  shall  I  indeed  see  you  again?  and — my  child— 
my  Floris!"  cried  she,  suddenly  animated  by  a  new  thought,  and  fixed  ao 
inquiring  glance  on  Madame  van  Marseeven.  Guessing  her  meaning, 
the  latter  said  kindly — 

"  How  Urica  will  admire  that  lovely  child." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  cousin  ?"  cried  Angela,  her  bosom  heaving  with 
the  violence  of  her  emotion.  ''Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  about 
this  child  to  excite  her  aversion — to  awake  impleasant  recollections  ?  and 
that  she  will  acknowledg^e  this  child  as  a  relative,  and  forget  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  her?*' 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  cousin,"  replied  Madame  van  Marseeven,  much 
affected  by  Angela's  heartfelt  anxiety,  which  so  clearly  proved  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  her  heart  were  only  seared  over,  and  ready  to  bleed 
afresh ;  ''  and  you  must  not  doubt  of  it  either,  dear  Angela.  She  will 
rejoice,  as  I  do,  at  the  justice  of  Heaven,  which  has  bestowed  on  you  so 
noble  and  rich  a  compensation  for  your  undeserved  woes." 

"Ah,"  s^d  Angela  with  a  sigh,  ''you  think  so,  my  noble-minded 
cousin,  but  you  have  ever  been  mild  and  gentle ;  you  have  never  been 
agitated  by  vehement  feelings  of  aversion  like  my  beautiful  and  brilliant 
Urica,  who  is  subject  to  very  violent  emotions,  as  we  have  all  learnt  by 
experience." 

"  Oh  do  not  suffer  such  painful  reflections  to  mar  the  happiness  for  which 
you  have  so  long  panted,"  returned  Madame  van  Marseeven.  "  You  have 
every  reason  to  trust  Urica*s  heart;  love  seems  to  have  softened  her  dispo- 
sition to  a  degree  surprising  even  to  myself,  and  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  your  lovely  child.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  question  the  victorious  in- 
fluence of  my  darling  over  the  heart<s  of  all  who  see  and  know  her;  I,  for 
my  part,  should  never  forgave  Urica  if  she  did  not  acknowledge  this  child 
as  the  worthiest  scion  of  our  ancient  noble  family." 

"  Do  you  ima^e  I  could  think  meanly  of  my  child?'  cried  Angela. 
"  Oh  no,  dear  cousin,  never;  but  remember  the  name  she  bears,  which 
Urica  so  utterly  detests,  and  which  no  redeeming  qualities  have  hitherto 
rescued  from  its  obscurity." 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  to  betray  Urica's  confidence,"  said  Madame  van 
Marseeven,  smiling.  "  Yet  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  to  prove  that 
Urica  never  loses  sight  of  your  fate.  She  has  not  been  all  this  time  to 
no  purpose  at  the  German  court,  where  she  enjoyed  the  especial  &vour 
of  the  emperor.  My  husband  has  sent  thither  all  the  papers  regarding 
you  and  your  mother,  to  support  Urica's  request  to  we  emperor;  but 
silence — what  a  gossip  I  am.  My  only  comfort  is,  that  you  won*t  un* 
derstand  what  I  have  let  out,  and,  therefore,  I  will  assure  you  only  that 
the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  a  proof  of  Urica's  love  for  you  anid 
your  child,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  at  her  ariivaL" 

"  Ah,"  cried  Angela,  "  that  is  only  the  natural  impulse  of  my  heart; 
but  you  were  right  in  thinking  I  should  not  understand  you— oertainly,  I 


cannot  imagine  what  Urica  could  do  for  me  and  my  child  with  the  em- 
peror;  however,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  and  give  myself  up  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  to  which  I  h&Ye  so  long  looked  forwaid." 
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Chapter  III. 

On  the  day  after  the  ball  we  started  for  the  Castle  of  Aula,  but  so 
unwilling  was  my  sister  to  quit  the  city,  that  I  was  compelled,  though  not 
unexpectedly,  to  invite  Pallavicini  too.  Our  cavalcade  consisted  of 
the  lady  Trivulzio,  Angela,  and  myself,  attended  by  Mezzofonte.  We 
loitered  on  the  well-known  road,  and  rested  towards  mid-day  at  the 
mountain  inn.  As  evening  approached  we  were  £eu*  advanced  on  our 
journey.  We  then  entered  a  valley  covered  with  vines  and  fig-trees,  sceuer}' 
which  began  forcibly  to  awaken  within  me  the  memory  of  early  years. 
We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  torrent,  our  horses  tripping  against  the 
ruins  which  lay  scattered  on  the  olived  heights,  and  passed  over  another 
wide  and  sandy  waste.  Descending  a  declivity,  we  reached  a  brook  over- 
hung with  the  pale  willow,  the  wild  vine,  the  alder,  and  the  dark-leaved 
ilex.  At  times,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  farm-house  would  appear, 
surrounded  by  stacks.  And  often,  as  we  moved  on,  a  little  square  chapel, 
with  its  madonna  and  child,  of  rudest  art  (before  which  we  reverentially 
bent),  decorated  with  withered  branches  of  olive,  would  offer  its  sanctuary 
to  the  adorations  of  the  wayfaring  traveller.  At  length  the  sun  began  to 
set  behind  the  distant  Apennines,  and  ever  and  anon  as  the  path  turned 
we  had  glimpses  of  Volterra,  with  its  towers  bright  and  yellow  in  the 
evening  beams.  Behind  us  lay  the  dusky  waste  we  had  traversed,  dark- 
ened yet  more  here  and  there  with  a  dwarfish  tree,  as  it  terminated  in  the 
dimness  of  even.  Here  moved  the  stony  and  briar-entangled  course  of  the 
Cecina,  as  its  waters  meandered  into  the  far  wilderness,  over  its  rocky  and 
alabaster  bed ;  there  the  Strada  stretched  out,  and  behind  it  a  line  of  low 
hills  which  mingled  with  the  horizon.  Before  us  extended  the  black 
heights,  illumined  at  intervals  with  a  pale  expanse  of  lightning,  which 
showed  the  low  underwood  they  were  covered  with,  and  the  ever-rolling 
volumes  of  vapour  bursting  upwards  from  the  hidden  ravine.  We  at 
length  reached  the  gates  of  the  castle.  I  felt  as  all  feel  in  youth,  while 
the  mind  still  retains  its  colouring  of  romance,  and,  dismounting,  clung  to 
the  earth,  the  scene  of  my  childhood,  my  inheritance,  my  future  home. 
With  elated  hearts  we  hastened  up  the  long  avenue,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  dark  turrets  of  the  castle  were  within  view. 

I  will  not  in  this  place  pause  to  notify  all  the  proceedings  of  the  few 
weeks  we  passed  together  at  Aula.  The  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  brought 
Pallavicini  among  us.  I  witnessed  in  the  lovers,  as  far  as  I  had  the 
spirit  to  observe,  a  repetition  of  all  I  had  myself  enjoyed,  and  of  little 
that  I  had  suffered;  and  I  thought — ^had  my  fate  been  happier — our 
nuptials  might  have  been  hallowed  on  the  same  day ;  the  same  feast,  the 
same  excursion,  might  have  completed  our  felicity.  I  had  not  the  spirit 
to  warn  my  sister  against  a  precipitate  choice.  She  seemed  to  have  made 
her  own  election,  nor  did  I  expect  even  to  be  consulted  on  the  joyous 
event. 

Though  I  failed  to  interpose  advice,  I  did  not  feel  the  less  those  fore- 
bodings of  evil  which  had  haunted  me  on  my  own  account,  and  nipped 
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my  prospects  in  life.  My  sleep  left  me ;  I  spent  the  nights  at  my 
diamber  window,  trying  to  look  through  the  darkness,  or  in  pacing  tbte 
corridor  in  the  moonlight,  Ofita:!,  instead  of  retinng  to  rest,  1  walked 
forth  into  the  village,  and  rambled  about  the  common — ^my  mind  at  work 
in  construing  the  language  held  towards  me  by  Nature  in  her  ameals  to 
my  heart  in  this  hour  of  my  distress.  It  was  the  joyful  time !  Tlie  hay 
was  upon  the  fields;  the  torrent  by  the  light  of  the  moon  looked  still; 
but  mankind  appeared  to  join  the  6b,j  in  absence  firam  the  earth ;  all  sare 
myself  slept  If  I  prolonged  my  stay,  Monteoatino^  who  bad  come  Id  die 
castle,  would  be  after  me,  suspicious,  perhaps,  of  my  purpose  as  of  my 
health.  But  he  knew  not  what  I  suffered  in  mind ;  he  oonjeetured  nsl 
that  circumstances  had  for  him  one  aspect,  for  me  another. 

On  the  ground  were  the  new  roofs  of  some  cottages  which  were  at  ths 
time  unfinished.  I  sat  on  one  of  these.  The  mght  was  doudy,  but 
otherwise  most  briglit,  for  the  white  and  black  masses  moved  across  a 
Aj  of  moonlit  blue,  while  the  orb  had  an  aspect  of  wildness  such  as  I  had 
nerer  beheld  at  any  other  time.  There  I  was,  watching  eTcry  change  in 
the  earth,  and  abore.  Wonderful  are  the  shifting  pictures  of  Natoie,  bet 
yet  more  so  her  divine  disclosures.  Her  passing  uioughi  glides  through 
all,  and  is  gone  out ;  lost,  perhaps,  eternally,  unless  seen  at  the  moment  of 
its  apparition. 

On  that  night  assuredly,  and  at  the  moment  of  £Ette,  I  caught  an 
inkling  of  the  mute  soliloquy!  To  have  done  so  I  deemed  an  occasion 
of  glory ;  the  exercise  of  instmct  the  highest  which  had  been  transmitted 
down  m>m  the  priesthood  of  my  race.  And  I  had  just  read  off  this 
wondrous  lesson,  when  Montecatino  came  in  sight.  The  oontinnoui 
diarm  was  broken  by  his  presence,  but  what  my  disembodied  imaginatMO 
had  already  deciphered  in  ilie  aspects  of  nature  remained  palpable  to  me^ 
and  still  clings  to  recollection  as  among  the  happiest  of  her  xeheanak. 
Her  science  has  no  glowing  symbols  like  these ;  and  is  given  out  in  a  cold 
and  passionless  tone  at  all  times  to  a  &r  different  class  of  adorers. 

^  Are  you  an  interpreter  of  the  signs  above  ?"  I  said.  ^  If  so^  tdl  me 
what  the  heavens  contain  to-nig^t.  I  have  seen  all!  We,  the  small  rem- 
nant of  Etruria,  still  attend  Nature's  discourses,  and  while  she  utten 
them,  we  hear,  if  only  we  approach  her  cathedral  according  to  the  solemn 
forms  prescribed  to  our  first  prophets.     You  know  Mnsonio?" 

**  I  do,**  replied  Montecatmo. 

**  He,  too,  is  Etruscan.  With  the  same  &cility  that  I  read  aUegodesl 
symbols,  he  reads  philosophical,  and  at  their  very  source.^ 

"  What  is  your  secret  ?** 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  all,  it  connsts  in  so  many  adaptations  of  tbe  soul 
to  the  phases  of  ilie  universe.  Its  essence  is  this: — to  feel,  as  almost 
with  an  equality,  and  yet  hiunUy,  that  the  august  One,  the  aidbitect  of 
wisdom's  plav&l  fountains,  preddes  at  Nature's  leheamJs  over  the 
breathless  audience." 

**  And  what  have  you  learned  to-night  under  these  anspioes?*' 

'^  Look  above ;  it  is  still  observable  to  me,  because  my  soul  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  spirit  of  all  now  visible.  Yours  is  not;  you  have  not 
even  a  glimpse,  tfa^fbre,  of  the  inteipietation.  But  obserfe  as  I 
describe." 

I  hdd  by  lus  arm,  and  trembled  violently  as  thus  I  spoke:*— 

^  Among  many  phases  so  curious  to  mere  mottsl  evss^  not  Isast 
notable  is  uiat  of  the  moonlight,  whidi  at  times  appears  simsst  in  sfB- 
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bolise  the  weak  side  of  nature.  The  sickly  orh,  like  a  sun  stricken  with 
lunacy,  escapes  hurriedly,  without  a  keeper,  into  the  vacant  realm  of  day. 
As  a  human  spirit  reached  by  the  shadowy  hand  of  the  Chastener,  she 
rushes  into  clouds,  not  discerning  between  the  light  and  the  sombre,  or 
vanishes  into  the  black  outline  of  the  forest,  igniting,  but  not  consuming, 
the  foliage.  Suddenly  she  distances  a  shore  of  clouds,  and  sails  away, 
unpiloted,  into  serene,  interminable  sky.  There,  centred  for  a  time  as 
before  a  mirror,  she  vibrates  divinely,  and  lords  it  over  earth,  which,  lost 
as  in  a  reverie,  lies  beneath  in  the  untenanted  night,  where  workshops 
are  abandoned  to  the  keeping  of  stillness,  and  the  hay  is  tumbled  over 
the  dewy  meadows,  and  cottages  unfinished  are  lighted  as  by  torches 
within,  their  timber  roofs  ready  on  the  common,  no  hands  and  arms  to 
put  them  a-top,  the  torrent  the  while  glistening  in  its  sleep,  as  naked  and 
motionless  it  lies  on  the  bland  hill-side.  The  whole  like  unto  a  former 
scene,  a  place  disentombed  by  the  luminous  air,  and  washed  by  its  inun- 
dations; once  more  the  empty  vestibule  of  man's  eternal  tenement,  the 
garniture  scattered  about  as  left  over-night  by  the  last  who  departed. 
And  the  stars,  waxing  drowsy,  are  few  and  remote  in  the  uppermost 
night,  scarce  participating  in  the  news  of  a  divine  Lunatic  at  large,  for 
whose  honour  and  safeguard  the  universe  is,  by  prescription,  metamor- 
phosed into  the  midnight  asylum." 

On  the  foUowing  day,  at  sunrise,  being  indisposed  to  stay  in  my 
chamber,  I  sallied  out  into  the  air,  to  watch  the  silent  manceuvrings  of 
dawn.  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  forest-path.  At  the  point  vmere 
the  lake  loses  itself  in  the  woods,  I  perceived  a  figure  in  the  mist,  at  the 
margin  of  the  water,  and,  on  drawing  nearer,  I  saw  it  was  Orazio  Palla- 
vicini.  A  diversity  of  passions  appeared  to  divide  his  breast,  for  his 
gestures  were  now  those  of  vengeance,  now  of  despair.  At  one  moment 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  struck  at  the  air,  as  if  to  stab  that  vital  element 
itself;  at  another  he  beat  his  own  bosom,  or  with  both  hands  held  by  his 
hair,  his  jaw  set,  and  his  eyes  starting.  The  waters  of  the  lake  parted  us 
in  the  midst  of  forest  trees.  While  occupied  in  these  horrid  gestures,  his 
despairing  eyes  met  mine.  He  was  startled,  but  his  unseemly  attitude 
suddenly  dropped  into  one  of  repose.  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  across  to  the  adjacent  shore,  where  he  was.  His  demeanour  con- 
tinued perfectly  tranquil,  but  his  eye  unquiet — a  feature  that  the  will, 
unaided  by  the  heart,  cannot  becalm  in  trouble  nor  brighten  in  despair. 

^*  What  has  befallen  you?"  said  I.  '^  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw 
you  happy." 

I  then  remembered  that,  on  my  announcement  of  Moro's  expected 
visit,  which  I  made  to  the  whole  party,  he  had  left  the  room,  and  I  had 
not  afterwards  seen  him. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  to  ask  me  that,"  he  replied.  "  You  who  have  not 
experienced,  perhaps  may  never  know  disappointment.  Hard  is  my  fate ; 
and  such  has  been  my  blindness,  I  have  unconsciously  become  attached  to 
one  whose  hand  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  yet  not  been  aware  of  my 
folly  until  yesterday  you  revealed  it  to  me." 

To  this  reply  I  said,  ''  Of  what  foUy  have  you  been  thus  guilty,  and 
of  what  blindness  the  victim  ?  What  cuvumstance  has  opened  your  eyes, 
and  what  now  do  you  see?" 

'^  The  introduction  of  a  rival  to  my  claim  has  dispelled  my  blindness, 
and  that  which  1  look  on  with  my  new  sight  is  he." 
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When  I  heard  him  thus  express  himself  I  grieved,  and  took  the 
resolution  to  dismiss  Moro  should  he  arrive,  and  to  adopt  measures,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  avert  his  coming. 

*'  My  dear  friend,  your  affairs  are  not  thus  hopeless,  believe  me," 
said  I. 

"  Then  what  is  hope?"  replied  he.  "  Is  not  the  bright  prospect  its 
habitation?  Who  looks  back  on  the  fame  of  the  past  merely  to  help  the 
condition  of  a  falling  house  ?" 

Orazio  had  interested  me  in  his  welfare,  and  I  said,  *'  Suspense,  I 
know  too  well,  is  agonising  to  a  noble  heart.  I  will  seek  my  sister 
without  loss  of  time,  and  will  acquire  of  her  the  inmost  secret  of  her 
breast — if,  indeed,  so  sacred  a  gem  has  budded  within  that  sweetest 
casket.*' 

Orazio  thanked  me  ardently,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  a  favourable 
term  to  his  misgivings. 

"  1  make  one  condition  with  you,"  said  I.  "  If  she  prefers  another, 
you  depart ;  if  you,  she  is  yours  from  that  hour." 

He  turned  pale  at  the  risk  he  thus  incurred,  but  accepted  my  terms. 
We  hastened  to  the  castle,  and  I  bethought  myself,  as  we  hurried  on,  is 
he  worthy  of  that  sister? 

I  found  her  at  her  glass,  her  face  changing  from  the  soft  dreaminess 
of  recent  slumbers  into  beauty  fresh  and  brilliant.  I  questioned  her  at 
once  on  her  feeling  for  Pallavicini.  From  the  ruddy  smile  and  langiiid 
eyelid  she  turned  to  agitated  pallor,  such  was  the  influence  of  his  name. 
I  then  communicated  to  her  the  certainty  of  his  love.  Before  1  had 
done,  she  passed  from  her  seat  to  my  arms,  and  expressed  herself  to  me 
in  kisses  and  tears. 

Hastening  to  Orazio,  I  told  him  he  would  certainly  be  accepted.  He 
rushed  from  my  presence  without  a  word,  I  knew  not  for  what  purpose 
at  the  time,  and  left  me  to  reflection.  I  shed  tears  myself,  and  by  their 
means  gained  the  quiet  within  which  sleep  had  so  long  withheld. 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  lovers,  except  in  the  evening,  when  Angela  sang 
as  she  had  never  done  before.  It  was  the  first  inspiration  of  her  heart,  now 
summoned  from  its  solitude  to  live  for  another.  More  than  I  had  seen  in 
nature,  on  the  previous  night,  I  saw  then  in  her :  the  mystery,  both  in 
the  universe  and  in  her  young  world,  was  moving  on^  one  truth  the  same 
in  both.  How  unlike  the  scenes!  In  both  the  pale  altar-flame  was 
evolving,  the  incense  ascending.  For  her,  dear  soul,  the  breeze  had  just 
sprung  up  ;  her  foot  was  on  the  stream,  time  welcomed  her  as  the  wave 
increased  and  extended  its  magic  circles.  The  voyage  was  to  be  one  of 
doubt,  like  that  of  the  troubled  moon  ;  or  of  peace,  like  that  of  the  planet 
in  her  transit,  which  is  ever  in  the  vicinity  of  home. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  season  was  sultry,  the  night  more  overcast  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  fraught  with  forebodings  of  a  tempest.  My  homage  in 
the  sight  of  natiu^  the  evening  before  so  pure,  was  to  become  once  more 
impure  and  deg^raded ;  to  sink  from  divine  to  diabolical,  from  tme^  though 
eccentric,  into  the  superstitious  ritual  of  the  olden  era. 

But  at  no  other  time  than  when  I  stood  at  the  brink  wbidi  lims  a 
deep  despair — and  who  can  draw  nig^  to  it  without  feeling  the  madman'i 
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shudder,  and  almost  executing  the  madman's  purpose  ? — at  no  other  time 
did  I  sink  to  the  heathen's  level ;  and  then  how  alluring  the  temptation 
to  emhrace  a  faith  mysterious  and  exciting  as  that  of  the  priestly  Lucumo, 
the  responses  of  which  were  already  engi^aved  on  my  heart.  That  faith 
had  been  the  forbidden  study  of  my  younger  days,  when  left  by  my 
father,  surrounded  by  a  remnant  of  his  own  people,  then  fast  dwindling 
away,  who,  to  the  last,  secretly  cherished  the  usages  of  their  strong  and 
peaceful  fathers. 

The  feverish  state  of  my  thoughts  made  me  ripe  for  this  blasphemy  ; 
for  what  else  could  it  be  named  in  one  who  had  traversed  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  Christianity  with  the  wings  of  Plato  ?  I  hailed  the  first 
flash  of  the  lightning  as  holy,  the  track  of  the 'God  of  gods,  all-ancient 
Tina.  He  was  to  me  at  that  moment,  through  his  servant  Lummanus, 
the  hurler  of  thunderbolts,  the  rautterer  of  wrath  against  an  apostate 
world,  and  in  a  voice  which  prolonged  its  boomings  through  each  crackling 
peal  of  the  thunder.  I  sank  down  in  knee-worship  before  him,  as  the 
storm  on  every  side  exploded ;  but  had  Vejovis  himself  then  spoken, 
whose  crashing  voice  leaves  deafness  on  the  ear,  I  could  scarce  have 
heard  less  than  I  did.  I  turned  neither  to  the  storm,  nor  took  refuge 
from  the  falling  gutters,  as  from  above  they  chased  the  sloping  torrent, 
but  with  imploring  cry  called  loudly  upon  the  council  oP  twelve,  the 
household  gods  of  the  Thunderer.  I  entreated  them  to  quickly  hurl 
their  staff  (for  they  were  mortal  and  pitiless),  and  depart  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  heaven,  that,  unimpeded  by  their  malice,  the  curse  then 
uttered  by  their  forefather  Tina  might  be  rolled  up  and  swept  away  with 
the  tempest,  and  eventually  be  revoked.  That  curse  hung  over  my  house 
like  another  storm.  I  knew  it  well,  and  in  humble  prayer  I  rose  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  addressed  the  shrouded  divinities. 
They,  taciturn  and  veiled,  sat  afar  off  back  to  back,  and  held  gods  and 
men  in  awe  of  them,  from  their  undiscovered  sanctuary.  Them  I  besought 
to  banish  the  penates  of  Tina  to  remote  caverns,  and,  leaving  him  in 
unbiassed  solitude,  to  appease,  for  my  sake,  the  angry  mind  of  the  Thun- 
derer. 

The  reply  was  not  propitious,  or  what  meant  the  new  signs  above? 
For  at  that  juncture  appeared  the  winged  Mantus,  wearing  his  crown,  and 
with  torch ;  the  old,  the  inevitable,  who  loves  the  charge  of  the  dead, 
and  anticipates  his  unhallowed  joys.  With  him  was  his  fearful  associate 
the  high-born  Mania,  most  hideous  in  soul  of  child-bearing  things,  ever 
present  at  scenes  which  finish  in  death  and  slaughter.  I  gazed  at  these 
omens  aghast.  Was  a  human  sacrifice  required  of  me  at  the  coming 
marriage  to  propitiate  the  mother  of  the  household  gods  ?  Or  worse, 
was  murder,  cold-blooded  murder  out  of  doors  that  day  to  proclaim  the 
wedding  feast  at  hand  ? 

^'  Ye  shrouded  divinities,  who  fertile  in  phenomena,  thus  express  your- 
selves to  me,  the  last  of  a  line  of  worshippers,  what  hath  aroused  you  :  is 
it  the  decay  of  your  altars  ?  What  sacrifice  is  now  necessary,  I  ask,  to 
appease  the  permitted  displeasure  of  yon  female  demon — Tina  s  daughter, 
wife  of  Mantus,  queen  of  Hell  ?  If  human,  am  not  I  Adonsu,  of  whom 
Atresthe  spake  in  prophecy  ?  and  have  not  I  been,  am  not  I  to  be  again, 
ofiered  up  on  the  alta^  of  my  parents — my  race  ?  Still  I  see  the  two 
desolating  signs  1  Mantus  and  Mania  are  in  the  ascendant ;  the  present 
is  at  the  disposal  of  their  will,  and  lo !  vultores  scour  the  denser  clouds ; 
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the  fieunt  odour  of  Uood  strengthens  apace  as  they  proceed  in  their 
destined  course. 

**  Then  let  me  fulfil  my  purpose  now,  and  make  offisring  of  what  to  me 
seems  meet.  Let  the  serpent  that  I  have  driven  before  me  to  your  altan, 
and  that  I  now  hold  forth,  represent  with  more  than  wonted  meaning 
the  conjugal  ring,  fatal  emblem  of  eternity." 

Goaded  by  maddening  fsmcies  I  strangled  the  reptile,  with  my  sistei^s 
name  in  my  prayers.  I  quitted  not  the  writhing  folds  until  every  filne 
was  rigid.  Urged  by  a  blind  frenzy  I  involuntarily  uttered  curses  in 
my  heart,  and  yet  felt  that  there  they  would  be  heara,  not  even  by  the 
shrouded  listeners,  but  by  God  alone.  In  the  agony  of  this  sacrince,  I 
vowed  never  henceforth  to  intermeddle  on  the  subject  of  marriage-bonds; 
and  I  called  upon  Atresthe,  the  good  genius  of  Aula,  never  more  to 
desert  me. 

*^  And  now  that  this  ceremony  is  done,"  I  said,  '^  let  my  soul  be  finee-^ 
the  task  of  self-restraint  be  at  an  end!  But  where,  alas!  is  there  h<^ 
for  me — ^where  rest?  Have  I  not  striven,  though  vainly,  to  rescue  my 
sister  from  the  common  lot :  who  is  there  left  for  me  to  serve?  Fare- 
well, then,  all  human  considerations ;  fiirewell  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind !  Hail,  glorious  £Euicy,  with  its  objects  of  terror  and  its  scenes 
of  distress  and  death !  These  will  I  seek  and  cultivate  in  future  ;  wher- 
ever suffering  is  to  be  found  will  I  be  also  I  With  its  ideal  will  I  com- 
plete the  framework  of  my  great  design,  and  realise  my  cherished  dream. 
My  arm  is  vigorous,  and  it  shall  now  sway  the  monsters  reined  benealh 
it,  those  gryphons  which  ever  restlessly  snuff  the  ether  as  it  blows  by 
the  ear  of  die  inspired  ;  and  which  soon  shall  bleed  under  the  lash,  and 
dart  with  me  into  the  empyreum." 

With  these  words  I  looked  up,  and,  as  the  sky  cleared,  saw  stretdied 
upon  the  arehway  an  antique  word :  it  was  tragedy :  and  it  seemed  writ 
as  upon  a  lunar  bow  in  the  heavens. 

Thus  genius  and  insanity  are  twin-brothers ;  the  one  is  a  dweller  above, 
the  other  of  the  deep :  not  only  neighbours,  but  relaticms  they  yet  visit 
not,  know  not  each  other,  until  of  a  sudden  they  become  companions 
under  one  roof;  and  then  they  shake  hands  with  a  lavish  eagerness, 
and  laugh  through  gnashing  teeth  in  keeping  with  the  tears  of  good 
angels.  At  best  a  plank  only  parts  them,  a  plank  thin  and  narrow — an 
overhanging  path  which  slopes  under  the  weight  of  footsteps  towazds 
the  chasm,  ready  with  suppressed  crash  to  let  the  pursued  of  fortoDie 
through  into  his  brother's  unsunned  inheritance.  On  such  a  bridge  I  walked 
with  characteristic  fearlessness,  its  centre  osdllating  under  the  unnatural 
vigour  of  my  limbs,  which  I  delighted  to  bend  and  unbend  beneath  me, 
as^  obedient  to  the  impulse,  the  plank  descended  and  rose.  But  tlie  sky, 
soon  calm  and  lovely  again,  was  still  mine  ; — a  straggler  only  from  me 
fold  of  Providence,  1  still  knew  my  brother  but  by  name ! 

In  this  perilous  position,  however,  my  eye  penetrated  towards  his 
home — ^to  where  the  sunsbine  of  life  lagged  behind — ^the  aby»  whose 
night  is  the  dayshade;  whose  day  is  the  nigfat-light  which  beqirinkies 
like  dew  the  rank  hemlock,  and  frosts  the  tomnt-kshed  waste  wiA  its 
pernicious  ra3r8r 

Such  allegory  expresses  my  condition  as  it  then  was^  leaving'  noAn^ 
untold.  The  act  of  writing  it  down  seems  to  have  reoorerea  from  nj 
recollection  the  full  sense  of  horror  attached  to  that  ill-omeoad  tima^  anil 
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would  leave  little  else  to  be  said,  but  that  details  are  called  for  to  illus- 
trate mj  malady  in  all  its  bearings.  Of  these  how  many  must  I  refer  to 
thy  promptings,  O  Fancy !  Thy  impulse  tends  ever  to  the  pathless,  a 
far  outstretching  waste  of  fever,  used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  convict 
souls  like  mine!  Such  exiles  are  worse  than  damned,  although  human ; 
as  on  a  voyage  to  hell  over  a  silent  ocean,  they  readi  not  the  goal;  as  if 
cast  adrift  without  chart  or  compass  the  night  after  the  judgment-day  I 

Chapter  V. 

The  paroxpm  of  madness  subsided,  but  not  its  influence,  and  grief 
returned  once  more  to  its  home.  All  in  nature  obeys  the  like  law  of 
periodicity.  Joy  reverts  to  the  happy  after  the  visit  of  affliction ;  sadness  to 
the  deeply  grieved.  The  8tead£Eist  thought  of  my  own  love  came  back  to 
me,  came  mourning  to  my  heart.  It  had  once  exalted  me,  had  given  me  a 
nobler  conception  of  existence;  and  partaking  still  of  this  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, I  embraced  despair  as  worthy  of  my  lost  affecdon.  But  that  despair 
was  not  eternal.  There  is  something  in  love  betrayed  which  reaches  beyond 
life ;  which,  laying  waste  the  future  of  this  earth,  perceives  a  calm  in  that 
which  comes  after,  and  is  the  dread  of  happier  beings — ^the  slumber  of  death. 
From  the  idea  of  such  sleep  there  grew  comfort,  not  as  understood  in 
the  true  sense,  but  such  as  was  experienced  by  the  heroes  and  philosophera 
of  old  who  fell  upon  their  swords.  At  the  point  of  a  dagger  which  I 
wore  was  the  beloved  one's  name  ;  Melissa  was  engraved  there ;  and  I 
thought  with  unspeakable  satisfeiction  that  at  any  hour  I  might  thrust 
the  word  into  my  heart,  feel  its  cold  touch,  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
die! 

I  wandered  to  Florence;  the  only  consolation  left  me  was  to  visit  the 
chamber  of  the  Venus.  There  she  stood;  her  face  was  ever  averted; 
beautiful  and  modest  like  the  soul  of  woman,  admired  by  chastened  eyes, 
by  myself  loved.  When  others  slept  I  passed  the  nifi^ht  in  that  cold 
cnamber,  for  no  one  resisted  my  wishes,  and  by  a  rosy  light  beheld  the 
goddess  in  her  midnight  solitude ;  my  &ncy  charmed  hy  sudden  sounds 
which  accorded  with  the  lover's  vow,  and  made  my  bleeding  heart  pain- 
fully conscious  of  its  lot  Thus  have  I  pursued  her  image,  until  piety  has 
merged  softly  into  slumber,  and,  sinking  against  the  pedestal,  my  dreams 
have  sustained  the  theme  in  their  fascination,  the  object  of  my  love 
standing  near,  as  over  the  Adonis  of  old. 

But  fiEurewell  those  visions,  those  perishable  raptures  ;  burning  flames 
which  hovered  about  the  sensibility  of  a  sick  man's  heart!  Yun  they 
were  as  was  the  vamty  of  the  forgotten;  as  is  the  memory  of  hope.  1 
tore  myself  from  the  indulgence  for  ever,  and  rushed  into  aespair  again ; 
for  such  was  life  to  the  abandoned  ;  to  one  whose  guardian  angel  had 
fled! 

Chapteb  VI. 

And  then  it  was  that  I  began  in  earnest  to  take  my  journey  through 
the  vastnesses  and  towering  peaks  of  emotion  ;  a  journey,  perhaps,  stand- 
ing alone  in  moral  history,  an  episode  not  to  be  enacted  a  second  time. 
There  is  nothing  in  events  themselves  at  any  period  which  may  not 
happen  to  all  men  alike ;  to  gratify  ambition  and  love  nms  in  the  plot  of 
every  drama ;  not  so  to  discipline  passion.     And  yet  I  feel  ihat  this  my 
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play,  not  yet  quite  developed,  is  destined,  while  its  scenes  describe  human 
views,  to  yield  np  its  catastrophe  in  the  divine  presence.  It  would  onoe 
have  appeared  to  me  a  strange  supposition  that  I  should  one  day  discover, 
as  I  steadfastly  do,  a  glory  more  elevated  and  serene  in  penitent  submis- 
sion, than  in  the  triumphs  of  intellectual  pride.  While  the  irradiations  of 
genius,  which  shone  formerly  over  the  crimes  of  my  life,  continue  at  this 
our  to  emit  a  lustre,  they  are  associated  with  the  fine  fervour  of  religious 
trust,  and  have  found  their  way  to  my  heart.  Compared  with  the  hope 
I  now  experience,  my  former  sentiments  are  as  nothing;  they  resemble 
the  shadow  which  walks  with  us  through  life,  and  in  death  is  motionless 
at  our  side. 

The  errors  of  my  youth  had  on  the  whole  given  my  conscience  but 
little  uneasiness  ;  they  were  debited  to  my  parents  not  to  me — ^the  fruits 
of  education.  The  light  of  knowledge — which  is,  to  know  better — had 
not  burst  forth  in  its  splendour,  it  had  only  risen.  But  when  my  father 
died  he  left  me  a  leg^y,  a  richer  one  than  his  confession,  one  which  I 
had  been  slow  to  claim.  This  was  Ippolito.  I  had  not  yet  taken  steps 
to  seek  the  boy  of  Musonio  (to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed  for  in- 
struction) ;  but  I  had  a  letter  in  my  possession,  found  among  my  Other's 
papers,  requiring  me  to  take  the  orphan  under  my  charge,  and  subject 
him  to  the  teaching  of  Pulci,  tliat  he  might  be  brought  up  a  sincere 
Christian.  It  was  time  to  perform  what  my  father  had  enjoined,  and 
having  intelligence  that  Marco  Musonio  was  still  in  Florence  with  his 
pupil,  I  went  to  his  house  in  the  Via  di  Bisogno,  and  found  him  at  home. 
I  was  led  into  hb  presence  by  Ippolito  himself,  and  I  formally  presented 
my  letter,  on  perusal  of  which  Musonio  tendered  me  his  charge.  The  boy 
cried  at  parting  from  his  instructor,  but  soon  attached  himself  to  me,  and 
that  with  the  affection  of  a  brother.  He  was  by  hr  the  most  beautiful 
child  I  had  ever  seen,  surpassing  in  loveliness  the  face  of  woman. 
Hitherto  my  life  had  been  cheerless,  but  I  saw  that  in  Ippolito's  nature 
there  existed  a  sunshine  to  recompense  me  for  all  my  trials.  I  felt  this, 
though  I  knew  not  yet  in  what  manner  it  was  to  influence  my  future  hap- 
piness. For  one  thing,  he  proved  to  me  as  the  gift  of  that  real  wisdom, 
the  power  to  know  better,  which  he  embodied  within  him,  as  in  the  most 
perfect  of  human  forms,  for  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  virtue.  No 
man,  however  unenlightened,  could  bring  a  spurious  motive  into  his 
presence,  and  looking  at  his  face  remain  in  the  same  stupid  ignorance 
of  sin. 

I  passed  some  hours  with  Musonio  at  his  own  request  He  had  l>een 
my  father's  friend,  and  desired  to  be  mine ;  and  youth,  when  able  to  ap- 
preciate, is  slow  to  repel  the  advances  of  friendship  made  by  the  great  of 
soul.  At  this  meeting  I  began  truly  to  learn  the  grandeur  of  the  philo- 
sopher's powers,  and  to  acquire  a  thurst  for  the  science  of  my  race,  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  and  enlarged.  My  father  had  referred  me  to 
him  for  some  obsolete  knowledge  concerning  my  family.  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  subject,  he  appeared  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it,  but 
again  invited  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Rucellai  Gardens,  the  last  seat  of  the 
Platonic  Academy. 

Although  I  thus  long  had  failed  to  make  good  my  prize^  in  ignorance 
of  Ippolito's  value,  I  yet  seemed  to  acquire  him  at  the  only  moment 
when  his  influence  could  fit  in  with  my  career,  and  become  wfaii  it  proved 
to  be — the  moral  light  of  my  second  journey.     My  path  now  lay  across 
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holy  earth,  a  wilderness  atill,  hut  one  whidi  constituted  the  predncts  of 
the  liying  temple.  It  was  the  journey  of  my  second  ordeal,  in  which 
wrong'  was  to  be  peipetrated  with  a  knowle^e  of  right,  while  from  the 
crook  was  to  stream  the  flagellum. 

It  was  curious  that  a  boy  should  be  thus  set  to  influence  my  nature,  as 
if,  my  own  early  life  haying  been  found  unworthy,  it  were  good  for  me  to 
liye  a  few  years  over  again  in  another's  childhood.  Ippolito  had  been 
taught  to  soar  above  the  world  while  yet  he  had  an  angel*s  &ce,  and  to  hold 
thoughtful  communion  with  only  what  was  good.  The  purity  of  hia 
heart  was  to  he  seen  in  his  countenance,  the  exquisite  features  of  which 
were  seemingly  moulded  to  exhibit  it>  wldle  looks  of  candour  crowned  the 
union  of  moral  and  human  beauty.  When  I  have  been  ruminating  on 
ill-starred  schemes,  he  has  observed  me  affectionately,  as  if  he  saw  only 
sadness,  but  with  an  earnestness  which  has  utteiiy  dissipated  evil  counsels 
from  my  breast.  Wickedness,  whereof  he  had  heard  tell,  still  seemed  to 
him  the  guileless  error  of  virtue ;  his  age  that  happy  one  at  which  evil 
appears  to  express  the  sufierings  of  good,  and  to  be  but  another  name  for 
misfortune. 

I  loved  Ippolito  with  a  brotherly  regard,  as  once  I  had  vainly  hoped  to  love 
Melissa.  How  inexplicable  was  it  to  see  him  so  Hke  her !  And,  there  being 
no  bounds  to  the  Creatoi^s  skill,  he  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
two.  Not  he  only,  but  she  as  well,  has  saved  me  of^  from  sin.  When 
sometimes  tempted  to  go  astray,  I  have  been  arrested  by  the  remembrance 
of  her  hce.  Her  eyes,  so  dreamily  unconscious  of  self-indulgence  in 
wicked  things,  would  penetrate  me  from,  afiur,  and,  instead  of  debasing 
myself  by  forbidden  pleasure,  ray  soul  would  mount  alofi,  and  pray 
secretiy  that  love  might  ever  enable  such  a  soul  to  govern  my  actions  to  a 
good  end.  As  if  to  have  once  been  near  her  were  to  be  ever  so,  I  have 
listened  to  the  tingling  silence  whidi  her  voice  seemed  to  cleave  with 
saintly  utterance,  and  been  saved  by  tiie  imaginary  delight.  Then  did  I 
first  1^1  how  good  was  example,  how  easy  to  fellow  "v^en  the  beckonings 
of  love  led  the  way.  Was  it  to  prepare  me  fer  my  final  destiny  that 
truth  was  now  set  before  me  in  tiie  ferm  of  a  boy,  the  most  beautinil  re- 
semblance of  her  ? — of  her  through  whom  I  had  looked  upon  virtue  widi 
such  passionate  longings?  God  oe  praised,  I  saw  her  still  through  him 
— not  as  before,  but  with  a  species  of  inteUectual  fesdnation.  It  was  to 
purify  and  prepare  me  for  that  better  which  I  began  to  know ;  and,  as 
time  waxed  on,  the  idea  of  her  whom  I  had  once  desired  to  be  ever  near, 
and  which  had  hitherto  pursued  me  as  I  went  along,  remained  all  of  a 
sudden  stationary  in  the  past. 

Chapter  VII. 

On  my  way  to  Florence,  I  had  chanced  to  meet  Thanatoa  on  the  road. 
Myself  I  did  not  heed  him  further  than  to  exchange  a  distant  salutation ; 
but  Mezzofonte  remarked,  and  he  observed  it  to  me  at  the  time,  that  he 
looked  worn,  and  of  a  deadly  fane.  He  had  a  habit,  as  on  this  occasion, 
of  absenting  hinmelf  for  short  periods^  without  seeking  my  concurrence ; 
but  since  I  did  not  inquire  for  mm  sometimes  during  a  lapse  of  weeks,  his 
absence  probably  was  often  unknown  to  me. 

I  had  been  a  week  in  the  city,  leaving  the  party  at  die  castle,  when 
one  momiog  PioMbino  mshed  into  my  aparteeot,  and  with  hmried 
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sentence  announced  the  assassination  of  Moro.  The  two  friends,  it 
appeared,  had  left  Florence  together  nine  days  before  the  date  of  my  dis- 
tress of  mind,  and,  travelling  on  foot,  Piombino  had  lagged  behind,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  had  lost  sight  of  Moro.  In  that  brief  space  the 
peasant  had  been  stabbed,  and  was  only  spared  a  final  blow  by  the 
arrival  of  a  second  horseman,  who  drew  the  murderer  aside,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments parleyed,  and  then  fled  with  him  across  the  country.  Piombino 
shortly  overtook  his  friend's  steps,  and  with  consternation  halted  by  the 
bleeding  body.  He  bore  Moro  to  the  mountain  inn,  which  was  not  very 
near,  aud  while  there,  meditating  on  further  proceedings,  Montecatino 
happily  passed  on  his  way  home  from  the  Castle  of  Aula  (ror  when  I  really 
wanted  his  aid  I  had  dismissed  him);  but  by  his  timely  assistance  to 
Moro  the  poor  youth's  life  was  spared. 

Such  was  Piombino*s  statement.  He  had  sought  me  out  immediately 
on  hearing  of  my  return  to  Florence. 

*'  I  have  a  clue  to  the  assassin's  haunt,"  said  Piombino,  with  the  ani- 
mation of  a  friend  faithful  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  '*  When  secure  of 
Moro's  safety,  I  ventured  to  Id  trust  him  to  the  landlady  of  the  inn  (for 
she  was  not  a  stranger  to  me),  and  retraced  my  way  to  the  dreaded  spot 
to  inspect  the  ground.  While  contemplating  with  a  shudder  the  gory 
turf  by  the  roadway,  I  detected  the  rough  mark  of  horses'  feet  on  the 
sand.  There  was  a  double  track,  which  I  pursued  for  some  distance,  when 
one  chain  of  footprints  suddenly  turned  and  swept  round  to  the  road  &om 
which  it  had  taken  its  start,  while  the  other  penetrated  across  the  waste. 
I  followed  in  the  latter  track  as  feir  as  the  mountain  range,  towards  the 
rise  of  which  it  was  lost.  I  roved  for  hours  from  one  hill  to  another, 
eager  to  discern  a  habitation,  but  the  country  was  apparently  without 
human  dwellings.  For  awhile,  sick  with  fatigue  and  horror,  I  stood  still, 
doubtful  how  to  proceed,  fearful  to  go  further  on  in  such  a  lonely  country, 
unwilling  to  retreat ;  ere  long,  however,  I  turned  back  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened, and  feeling  the  necessity  that  there  was  to  abandon  the  useless 
search,  I  quickened  my  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  road ;  when,  in  cross- 
ing the  base  of  a  rocky  eminence  in  order  to  shorten  my  path,  I  saw  men 
emerge  from  a  gap  in  the  mountain  side.  By  receding  a  step  I  lost  sight 
0f  them,  aud  to  avoid  discovery  retired  among  the  recesses  of  the  rocks. 
For  a  length  of  time  I  remained  concealed  there,  but  at  last  ventured  to 
issue  forth,  and,  finding  no  one  in  sight,  to  explore  the  bearings  of  the 
cavern." 

"  You  entered  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  did  not ;  but,  content  with  my  discovery,  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  hasten  back  to  the  service  of  my  comrade." 

"  Could  you  conduct  another  to  the  spot?" 

"  Yes,  without  doubt." 

"  It  is  enough.     Where  is  Moro  now?** 

^'  At  my  house ;  it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  deemed  it  safe  to  more 
him." 

"  With  Montecatino's  permission,  I  shall  vint  him." 

"  It  is  the  physician's  wish  to  meet  you  at  my  boose  within  the  hour." 

«  Tell  him  I  will  be  there." 

I  was  there — ^to  look  upon  a  ghastly  hce^  every  ftatme  of  which  was 
suggestive  of  evil  suspicions.  It  is  only  at  this  distance  of  tmie  at  .whadi 
I  write  that  I  can  trace  my  early  divinations  of  heavenly  aignt  io  natanl 
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causes;  but  certainly  I  now  clearly  see  the  process  through  which  I 
dreamed  of  murder  abroad  with  almost  prophetic  truth  on  that  recent 
night,  and  shall  therefore  revert  to  it  hereafter.  Be  it  sufficient  now  to 
avow  that  I  repented  having  dragged  the  unfortunate  Moro  out  of  his 
obscurity.  Owing  to  that  unreflecting  act  of  mine,  his  mind  had  been 
inoculated  with  princely  notions,  of  which  hb  nature,  unfortunately,  was 
only  too  susceptible.  He  had  been  induced  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of 
Angela,  but  only  to  learn,  by  dearly-bought  experience,  the  danger  and 
folly  of  his  presumption,  as  well  as  the  fearless  and  decisive  policy  of  the 
strong,  when  they  have  an  object  in  putting  aside  the  weak.  And  while 
I  thought  all  this,  I  still  looked  upon  his  face,  no  longer  the  healthy  man's^ 
the  features  no  longer  playful^  but  become  rigid  imder  suffering ;  like  the 
pallid  look  and  open  mouth  of  a  mask  used  on  the  tragic  stage. 

Montecatino  took  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  communicated  to  me 
that  Thanatos,  almost  beyond  doubt,  was  the  man  who  had  arrested  the 
assassin's  arm ;  for  that  after  leaving  Moro  he  had  overtaken  the  secretary 
on  a  by-road,  known  only  to  travellers  as  a  short  route  to  the  city,  I 
had  reasons  for  agreeing  in  the  physician's  suspicion.  On  receiving  his 
evidence,  however,  I  begged  Montecatino  to  keep  his  secret  until  steps 
;ould  be  effectually  taken  to  learn  more  on  the  mysterious  proceeding ; 

eantime  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  patient  for  my 

\e. 
My  suspicions  were  yet  deeper,  and  not  of  a  charitable  kind.     Did 

aanatos  know  the  muraerer  ?  How  came  he  then  on  the  spot,  appear- 
ing as  he  had  done  only  just  in  time,  and  then,  as  if  on  second  thoughts, 
to  countermand  the  completion  of  a  plot  ?  If  not  a  party  concerned,  what 
led  him  to  hold  parlance  with  the  assassin,  and  depart  in  his  company  ? 
And  when  he  met  me  on  the  road,  from  what  motive  did  he  proceed  in 
silence,  and  not  draw  up  to  make  his  dark  adventure  known,  after  having 
already  culpably  failed  to  hasten  back  to  the  castle  inmiediately,  and  com- 
municate the  circumstances  of  his  encounter  at  the  time  it  happened? 
And  lastly — who  had  employed  him?  And  this  query  brings  me  to  the 
most  painful  of  all  suspicions,  for  on  the  very  morning  of  this  affair,  not 
long  after  Orazio  had  left  me  with  such  abruptness,  I  sent  a  message  for 
Thanatos  to  attend,  that  I  might  despatch  him  with  a  message  to  Florence, 
its  purport  to  postpone  the  visit  of  Moro.  But  he  was  off  already  to  that 
very  place,  mounted  by  Orazio,  and  the  bearer  of  his  letters! 

After  all  that  had  happened  in  various  ways,  and  so  much  still  pending, 
I  desired  to  have  this  matter  left  stationary  for  a  time  at  the  point  at 
which  I  found  it ;  and  still  more,  I  wished  not  to  reflect  upon  it  for  the 
present.  To  think  and  not  to  act  in  such  a  crisis  was  maddening ;  and 
to  take  measures  was  only  to  divert  my  sister's  fearful  destiny  into  a  new 
channel,  not  to  arrest  it ;  for  it  had  outstripped  the  occasion.  To  gratify 
my  desire  of  remaining  passive  on  a  subject  thus  momentous  had  been  im- 
possible, perhaps,  at  any  other  time,  but,  at  this,  painful  reflections  on  a 
far  different  theme  came  in  aid.  In  a  psychology  pretending  to  describe 
how  an  individual  soul  in  its  rapid  though  protracted  flight  across  the 
earth  dealt  with  all  influences  and  all  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  reveal 
every  occurrence  within  itself,  as  well  as  along  its  path.  Here,  then,  I 
must  commit  to  the  ever  curious  ears  of  literate  man  the  flrst  dawnings  of 
dreadful  thoughts  which  began  to  haunt  me  soon  after  Ippolito  entered  my 
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doors.  Wben  first  I  observed  a  likeness  between  htm  and  MeUasa, 
during  my  short  stay  at  Bobeoa,  it  struck  me  so  very  slightly  as  to  leave 
no  stamp  of  itself  cm  my  memory.  Bat  on  seeing  him  again  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  I  was  more  man  astonished  at  the  increased  resemUance  which 
had  all  this  time  been  growing  up  with  hinu  Still  it  appeared  but  a  mar- 
'felk)us  ooincidenoe— one  of  those  phenomena  whidi  exist,  which  speak, 
and  argue,  carrying  apparent  convicdon  with  them,  but  which,  on  inquiry, 
prove  to  mean  nothing.  Soon,  however,  followed  a  new  train  <^  thought, 
like  the  clearing  away  of  fiedse  objects,  and  the  imposition  of  true ;  or  like 
the  induction  ot  a  pencil  of  light  into  the  blind  eye,  which  by  its  means  is 
rendered  a  seat  of  visiofL  No  less  suddenly  than  this  I  saw !  And  the 
diange,  a  painful  one,  was  due  to  that  bust  of  Dione^  the  youthful  and 
betrothed !  If  Ippolito  resembled  Melissa  he  might  do  so  without  wonder 
any  longer,  for  he  was  as  much  like  Dione's  bust  as  a  child  to  a  parent 
Was  this  the  reason  unrevealed,  said  I, — and  how  can  such  disclosures  be 
ever  made  P^^was  this  the  reason  that  Melissa  was  to  be  to  me  as  a  sist^  ? 
I  thought  of  my  Other's  love— of  Dione's  tears-— of  their  united  sorrow — 
and  was  humUed  by  the  recollection  of  alL  Yet,  I  thought  a  second  time^ 
it  is  not  so ;  there  can  have  been  no  vice  undisclosed  m  that  long-sup- 
pressed narrative,  the  unvarnished  tale  of  souls  striving  for  salvation.  Yet 
the  best,  the  most  perfect,  are  those  who  have  qnite  fallen  and  been  raised 
by  the  hand  of  power.  It  is  not  so ! — my  father's  death-bed,  conducted 
by  divine  couns^  his  earnest  £uth  and  most  singular  conversion,  propheti- 
cally foretold  him  in  his  early  li£e,  g^ve  proofe  of  a  vital  conscience. 
There  is  some  one  hour  in  every  man's  life  when  he  would  not  lie,  that 
hour  in  my  Cither's,  if  such  a  one  he  ever  knew,  I  passed  with  him  at  his 
last ;  that  hour,  too,  had  I  often  spent  in  vritness  of  Dione's  innoceucy 
and  heavenly  grace. 

Besides,  I  had  Ippohto's  history  in  my  Other's  hand-vmting,  a  work 
deliberately  performed,  and  to  be  delivered  afber  death;  no  fklsehood 
would  he  have  thus  sealed  during  his  apotheosis !  Was  not  that  worthy 
of  the  fullest  credit  ?  This  train  of  thought,  vanishing  in  one  form,  start- 
ing up  in  another,  cBsturbed  my  peace  <^  mind.  When  my  suspiGions 
were  crushed,  the  very  idea  of  them  dismissed,  Ippolito  would  stand  in 
firont  and  stare  me  in  the  £Eice,  as  a  fact  that  no  contradiction  could  deal 
with ;  and  when  he  imconsciously  claimed  a  brother's  place  in  my  heart 
with  looks  of  affinity,  I  felt  painfully  impelled  to  treat  him  with  codneas, 
not  because  he  had  no  such  claim  upon  me,  but  fer  the  reason  that,  with 
a  living  evidence,  he  persisted  in  silently  keeping  alive  within  me  a  sw- 
picion  of  his  birth  after  all  doubt  had  else  vanished. 
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